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ART IN OCTOBER. 


FORD MADOX BROWN. 


Never was there a sincerer artist or a more unaffected 
man than he whose death has to be recorded here. 
So recently has the story of his life been told in the 
pages of THE Macazine or Art—told by his daughter, 
Mrs. Lucy Madox Rossetti (herself a talented artist), and 
illustrated by several of his chief works—that it is un- 
necessary again to record the events of his artistic career. 
But a few words on his art will not be out of place. The 
chief quality in it that will strike an artist is his sense 
of style; the principal feature of it that will strike the 
layman is its curious archaism. Speaking to the Editor 
of this Magazine a few years ago, Mr. Madox Brown 
admitted that he adopted “archaism” as man yields to his 
fate. The conversation was on the subject of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood—for it must be remembered that 
Dante Rossetti, its life and soul, was his pupil, working in 
his studio. “Strictly speaking,” said he, “I was not one of 
them ; I was somewhat older than they at the time, and I 
disavowed certain of their tenets. Before meeting them 
I had already in Paris resolved on a system of individual- 
ised and truer light and shade—daylight, morning, after- 
noon, indoor and outdoor light, and so forth. About this 
time also I had an attraction towards Holbein, after being 
once chiefly swayed by Rembrandt. This resulted in my 
sending to the Royal Academy a portrait of a city mer- 
chant entitled ‘A Modern Holbein,’ which was not hung. 
That was in 1846. Later on the frescoes in the Brancacci 
Chapel at Florence confirmed me in my archaism. On 
my meeting the Pre-Raphaelites in 1849 I shared their 
feeling for intense and brilliant colour ;” and his colour, 
he freely admitted to the writer, was greatly improved by 
the more opulent and refined colour-sense of his daughters, 
Mrs. William Rossetti and Mrs. Hueffer, and his son 
Oliver, who predeceased him by twenty years. It cannot 
be denied of Madox Brown that he had a strange leaning 
towards ugliness of form or attitude, and an emphasis of 
expression which sometimes almost amounted to carica- 
ture. Against this we must balance his unsurpassable 
invention and mastery of composition, his fine sense of 
style, and his vivid appreciation of, and executive power 
over, pure colour. As a dramatic painter he has had few 
equals in this country, just as for every personal quality 
that makes a man beloved by his friends he had no 
superior. Gentle, modest, genial, and guileless almost 
to the point of simplicity, he was, nevertheless, stern and 
inflexible when in his opinion a matter was one of right 
and wrong, yet never vindictive and never resentful. He 
considered that he had been purposely insulted by Sir 
Francis Grant in respect to a picture which was exhibited 
on the Academy walls, and he was persuaded from the 
treatment he later received that the Academy was hostile 
to him and his art. So he quietly ignored its exist- 
ence, shaping his course quietly towards his own ideal, 
and was never betrayed into speaking with bitterness, 
nor with anything but courtesy, of the Academic body. 
It must not be supposed that the Manchester frescoes are 
his only, or even his most characteristic, work ; that was 
his fresco manner, dictated by the trying requirements of 
the Gambier-Parry process and the rigid necessities of the 
panel-spaces. In some of his earlier pictures—as, for 

ast 


instance, in his “Stages of Cruelty ”—there is work which, 
for perfection of imitative skill, sometimes approaching 
tightness in handling, is comparable to the finest tech- 
nical work ever achieved by Sir John Millais, the leader 
of them all. Mr. Ford Madox Brown was one of the very 


last of the line of historical painters in England—putting 
Maclise and Dyce, in their own line, at the head of the 
British school for invention, largeness of conception, and 
brilliancy of execution, just as he put Etty above all our 
colourists for the purity, vigour, and luminosity of his colour. 


SCULPTURE AT THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 
Seventy-six medals and diplomas have been awarded at 
the World’s Fair for excellence in sculpture. Nine coun- 
tries competed for prizes. Germany leads in the number 
of awards with nineteen medals, and the United States 
comes next with fourteen. Italy is third with twelve. 
Japan makes a surprisingly good showing, taking seven 
medals, and tying with Great Britain for fourth place. 
Next comes Austria with five, and Sweden and Denmark 
bring up the rear with three medals each. The complete 
list of the sculpture exhibitors (excluding those of Great 
Britain, already noticed in these pages), to whom will be 
awarded medals and diplomas, is as follows :— 
Germany. 
Herter, Professor E. | Sommer, Professor A. 
Hundriser, Emil. Ea Paul. 
Klein, Max. hues, T. 
Kruse, Max. Wa agmuller, Mich 
Maison, Rud. Wenck, 

. | Raumhach, Max, Wind, Joh. 
Schoot, Walter. 
United States of America. 
Ee John. Niehaus, C. E. 

F, Edwin. Rogers, ‘John. 
Grafly, Charles. Ruckstuhl, F, W. 
Kemeys, Edward. Wuertz, Emil H. 
Kitson, Henry H. 

Italy. 
Be Peak, L. 


Baerwaldt, Rob. 


Adams, Herbert. 
Ball, Thomas, 
Boyle, J. J. 
Bringhurst, Robert P. 
Dalhn, C. E. 





| Mariani, Adelaide. 
| Pellini, E. 


| Sochoee F. 
| Tro oy, P. 


Apion A A. 


Barbella, C. 
Biondi, E. 


Maccagnan E. 
Maltoni, A . 
Japan. 
Chokichi, Suzki. Koun, Takamra. 
Kisai, Yamada. Norikni, Otake. 
Sessei, Okazaki. 
Spain. 
Folgueras, FE. Cip- | Querol, Augustin. 
riano. | Trilles, Angel. 
Marti, Jose Viziano y. | 
Austria. 
| Scharf, A. 
| Schwarz, Stofan. 
Sweden. 
| Ericksson, Christian. 
Denmark. 
| Saabye, A. W. 





Asahi, Okioka. 
Baido, Schurak. 


Amoros, Jose Al- 
coverro y. 
Garcia, A. Marinas y. 


Kaan, Arthur. Tilgner, Victor. 


Mylsbeck, Josef V. 


Ackerman, W. i Hasselberg, Per. 


Bissen, V. | Sinding, Stephen. 


ALBERT MOORE AND THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


In another column we record the sad death of the 
late Mr. Atpert Moore, a victim, still young, to an 
internal disease. We desire here to comment upon the 
fact that this artist—one of the most individual whom the 
english school has produced during these later years— 
lived and died without membership, or even associateship, 
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of the Royal Academy. As it has been darkly hinted here 
and there that “other causes, quite apart from his merit 
as an artist,” were at the root of his exclusion, and as such 
remarks, by saying too little or suggesting too much, are 
likely to be seriously misunderstood, we may frankly 
explain the reason of that exclusion. It was not that his 
work did not render him eligible—like Charles Keene’s ; 
it was not that he was unappreciated—like Alfred Stevens ; 
it was not because he was unpopular by reason of affec- 
tation, pose, and caustic witticism—like Mr. Whistler ; 
it was not because he preferred to stay outside—like John 
Linnell and Mr. Holman Hunt. It was simply because 
his views of the marriage laws were unconventional, and 
he had the courage of his convictions. Now, the motive 
of the majority of the Academy in keeping Albert Moore 
without its pale was clear and honest, but woefully in- 
consistent and, from an artistic point of view, unsound, 
contrary to justice, and derogatory to the best interests 
and the credit of the Royal Academy. The basis on 
which that body feunded its objection, it is said, was the 
Article I. of the Instrument, which enacts that members 
of the Academy shall be “men of fair moral characters.” 
To this two objections are to be made—the first, that a 
man’s morals have nothing whatever to do with his art, 
else Raphael himself would head an English Index Fzx- 
purgatorius ; the second, that the Instrument must rather 
be held, and most properly so, to refer to general integrity 
and uprightness. That it is logical to maintain this 
interpretation is proved by the fact that the Academy 
has more than once ignored, and therefore condoned, acts 
which no one dreams of coupling with the deceased artist. 
This view is manifestly shared by those Academicians who 
consistently voted for Albert Moore at every election, so 
that in the eyes of a certain proportion of the members, as 


well as in those of most people outside, it is no bar to the’ 


appreciation of a man’s talent that he should entertain 
views shared by George Henry Lewes, George Eliot, and 
a vast number of our greatest men and women—views 
which have reference alone to his private life, into which 
no prying should be tolerated, even in principle. To take 
notice of gossip, even though it be a matter of common 
knowledge, is less injurious to the man who is to be 
ostracised, than to the ultimate reputation of the Academy 
and of English art itself. 


ART AND THE PULPIT. 


It was only natural that Mr. BourpILion’s abandon- 
ment of art to throw himself more completely into the 
service of religion should attract attention, for the artist 
was regarded as one of the most “rising” of our younger 
painters in his own especial line ; so that, as in the case of 
Mr. Studd, the call to the missionary-field must have been 
strongly felt. Yet art and religion have always been twin 
sisters, and the number of those who have exchanged the 
easel for the lectern, and vice versd, is, even in England, a 
great one. The Rev. William Peters, R.A., surrendered his 
diploma when he left the band of the Royal Academicians, 
though he continued to exhibit for some years as an 
amateur. Fuseli, it will be remembered, left the pulpit, 
for which neither his temper nor his views quite fitted 
him, just as in more recent times Mr. Burne-Jones and 
Mr. Alfred Hunt saw that their true career lay outside the 
Church. The work of the Rev. John Thompson, H.R.S.A., 
was admirable of its kind, though his reputation is far 
greater on the northern than on the southern side of the 
Tweed. T e Rev. Hugh Dean, too, gave up his allegiance 
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to St. Luke tou become a Methodist minister, in which 
position he probably acquired more popularity than he 
would ever have attained in the arts ; and Goy, the French 
sculptor, was duly ordained, and when he was UM. le Curé 
he forthwith added draperies to the nude Venus which he 
could boast as his masterpiece. Then there were the Revs. 
William Holwell Carr, John Eagles (who died in 1809), 
James Gardner (1808), William Gilpin (1804), T. K. Judkin 
(1871), T. Kerrich (1821), D. Lysons (1834), E. Pryce Owen 
(1863), Louis John Petit (1868), and Joseph Wilkinson (the 
landscape-painter), who died in 1810—all these well known 
for their proficiency in the arts. When we look farther 
back we take note of the caricatures of the Rev. Samuel 
Ward, whose efforts were so clever that, on the plaint of the 
Spanish ambassador, they landed him in jail; and when 
we go further still we find as distinguished artists—for 
the most part in architecture and its accessory, decorative 
art—Henry Chicheley, Archbishop of Canterbury (who died 
in 1443); Dr. Thomas Arundel (the second son of the Earl 
of Arundel), Bishop of Ely and, later, Archbishop of 
York, dying in 1413; William Alnwyck, who was Bishop 
of Norwich in 1426, and ten years later Bishop of Lincoln ; 
J. Alcock, D.D., who died in 1500; Henry Aldrich, Dean 
of Christ Church, Oxford, who died in 1710; and, greatest 
of all, William of Wykeham. The list is a long one, and 
could be almost indefinitely prolonged ; but enough has 
here been produced to prove the closeness of the sentiment 
between Art and the Cloth—so long as the study of the 
human form did not intervene to shock the priestly 
susceptibilities. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


The Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society—to give the 
little body of earnest workers who have filled the New 
Gallery with their delightful work for two montlis this 
autumn its full title—is greatly to be congratulated on 
its fourth display. Last year heart or purse failed it, 
and it made no such demand on the attention of the 
public ; but bolder counsels now happily prevail. A very 
pleasing feature in many of the articles shown is an 
increasing simplicity of design. Artists are relying for 
charm on grace of line and symmetry of proportion rather 
than on elaborate ornamentation. Less agreeable is the 
almost entire absence of any new departure. I[lere and 
there science has forced the artist’s hands. The new 
illuminant, for instance, has called for absolute new 
treatment and new designs ; and electric light is already 
responsible for many daintily novel little works of art— 
a charming bracket in black iron by Miss EstHer Moore 
being a case in point. But over all there hovers an air of 
galvanised medievalism ; the tendency is rather to. resus- 
citate or imitate than originate. This will particularly 
apply to the beautiful collection of lustre ware, imitation 
of Persian lustre, old Majolica, Hispano-Mauresque Rhodian 
pottery, shown by. Messrs. DE Moraan and the Allar Vale 
Company, amongst others. The South Room is devoted to 
art enlisted in the service of letters. Here we find cases 
of volumes very exquisitely bound, pages of printed type 
illuminated by hand, delightfully quaint designs for initial 
letters, and tail-pieces, and leaves of luxurious paper ar- 
tistically printed with the clear-cut, handsome type of a 
hand-press. The most important exhibit, perhaps, is the 
noble piece of arras from the looms of Messrs. WILLIAM 
Morris & Co. designed by Mr. BurNE-JoNEs, representing 
Sir Galahad and the Holy Grail. It is splendidly decora- 
tive, yet full of dignity and restraint, the conventions of 
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Mr. Burne-Jones’s art adapting themselves with strange 
felicity to those of tapestry. The reproduction is a triumph 
for Mr. Morris. There are some very fine designs and 
cartoons for painted windows, frescoes, and sgraffito work 
by Forp Mapox Brown, Mr. Morris, Mr. Setwyn Imace, 
and Mr. Burne-Jones ; and six designs by G. D. Rosserr1 
for execution in stained glass, dated 1862, depicting the 
story of St. George. Mr. W. B. Ricumonp, A.R.A,, is 
represented by his original suggestions for che decoration 
of the interior of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and by one or two 
painted canvases enlarged to the size needed. They are 
distinguished by their richness of colour and by the serious 
aim of their design. The exhibition of embroideries, both 
in the coarsest and the most extravagant materials, is 
astonishing for its opulence of colour and fertility of re- 
source, Mr. and Mrs. CLEVERLY and Mr. and Mrs. WALTER 
CRANE meriting special praise for the beauty of man’s 
design and woman’s execution. Mr. GrorcGe FRaMpTon’s 
sketch in plaster for the frieze of St. Clement’s, Bedford, 
is as brilliant and daring in colour as it is bold and dex- 
terous in design. The President of the Royal Academy 
gives countenance to the Guild, whose main object is to 
show that all art does not reside in the oil paintings of 
Burlington House, by sending the plaster sketches of his 
“Garden of the Hesperides” and “ Andromeda.” 

At the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, the twenty- 
fourth annual exhibition of modern pictures, etc., was 
opened on 4th September. The number of works sent in 
exceeded 3,000, but a severe selection reduced these to 
1,242, which have been admirably arranged, and constitute 
a very attractive exhibition. The contributions of twenty- 
eight members and associates of the Royal Academy include 
Sir Freperic Leieuton’s “ Rizpah,” the portrait of Mr. 
John Hare by Sir J. E. Mitats, Bart., Mr. CALDERON’s 
“Elizabeth Woodville Parting with her Younger Son,” 
Mr. Murray’s “ Meadow Sweet,” “The King’s Libation,” 
by Mr. Brrron Riviere, “ News of the Spanish Armada,” 
by Mr. Seymour Lucas, and Mr. Warts’s “ Endymion,” 
while many of the most important works exhibited 
by eminent “outsiders” at the Academy find a place. 
Among the most important canvases of local interest 
are Mr. Joun Finnte’s “Close of a Stormy Day” and 
“The Mere,” two of the finest works he has produced ; 
“The Temptation,” by Mr. Roperr Fowter, RL; 
Mr. Junius Hare's finely-conceived and stately “Old 
Conway ;” Mr. G. Hatt Neate’s “ Ophelia,” and 
“The Crater of Snowdon,” by Mr. Isaac Cooke. The 
most interesting works of portraiture are Mr. W. B. 
BoaDe’s very attractive picture of Master Holland in 
Fauntleroy costume, Mr. R. E. Morrison’s “Rector of 
Liverpool,” “Mrs. Harry Maclver,” and “Mr. Joseph 
Livingston,” Mr. Percy BicLanp’s not wholly successful 
likeness of the Lord Mayor ; “Mr. C. G. Fothergill,” by 
Mr. Frep Hatz; “Sir E. R. Russell,” by Mr. G. A. 
Mackenziz, and Mr. Harotp Ratupone’s portrait of 
his mother. The water-colour section is of remarkable 
excellence, and includes important examples of the art 
of Professor HerkoMer, - Messrs. ARTHUR MELVILLE, 
H. Cuarence Wuaite, Tom Lioyp, WyKkeE Baytiss, 
Brrket Foster, R. W. Atuan, E. A. Watertow, A.R.A., 
and H. Hine. Prominent among local contributions are 
“Sleep,” by Mr. R. Fowter, R.I.; “The Plunging Seas,” 
a brilliant work by Mr. Grorce Cocxram, R.C.A.; Mr. 
R. Tatsot Ketty’s “In the Land of Goshen”; and “A 
Midsummer Day,” by Mr. Joun McDovcat. There are 
several important works of statuary. The following pic- 
tures have been selected for purchase by the Corporation 
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for their permanent Art collection :—‘ Mcadow Sweet,” 
by Mr. Davip Morray, A.R.A.; “The Punishment of 
Luxury,” by Signor G. Szcantin1; “The Old Hero,” 
by Mr. J. B. Burcess, R.A.; “A Man Overboard,” by 
Mr. T. SomerscaLes; and “The Mere,” by Mr. Joun 
FinniE ; also two drawings, “An Eastern Tale,” by Mr. 
T. M. Rooke, R.W.S., and “Spells,” by Mr. H. M. 
RueaM, R.1., together with the bronze statuette, “ Love 
the Conqueror,” by Mr. F. W. Pomeroy. 


REVIEW. 


We have received the first volume of Mr. Lionet Cust’s 
“ Index of Artists Represented in the Department of Prints 
and Drawings in the British Museum.” This important 
volume, printed by order of the Trustees, and issued by 
Longmans and other publishers, includes only the Dutch 
and Flemish and the German schools; and is to be followed 
at due intervals by the “Schools of France and Italy,” which 
is in preparation, and by those of Spain end England. This 
“Index,” which has occupied Mr. Cust for about four years, 
is an elaborate and successful attempt to issue an entirely 
accurate, though necessarily brief, biographical dictionary of 
artists ; and the industry with which Mr. Cust has checked 
old dates and established new ones is beyond all praise. 
Mr. Cust, in short, has proved himself one of those invaluable 
public servants for whom no labour is too great in the cause 
in which he is engaged, and who has brought his keen 
intelligence and wide knowledge to bear upon a work the 
publication of which adds another to the list of admirably 
complete and precious works issued by the British Museum. 
The “ Index” is divided into’schools, or, more strictly, into 


‘nationalities. After the name of the artist comes the cata- 


logue (often merely grouped) of the work by which he is 
represented in the Museum, the original work first and his 
reproduced work after. The arrangement is a convenient 
one, and allows of a ready reference to the portfolios of the 
Museum, even the exceptions to the general scheme being 
made with the same view of expediency. In his preface to 
the volume Mr. Sipney Cotvin hints that the present 
“Index” is merely the framework of a detailed catalogue, 
to be ultimately compiled, of the hundreds of thousands 
of “items” contained in the Print Department. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Cust on the prospect before him. We have 
tested the present volume in several of its entries; and 
if the only case on which doubt might be thrown, and we 
believe might be sustained—in that of Memline (who is 
included in the Dutch and Flemish schools as being of 
Bruges)—it is probably because Mr. Cust has preferred in all 
cases to give the place of the artist’s work rather than that 
of his birth. Yet M. Wauters’ recent essay on Memline 
practically establishes the fact that the great Netherlander 
was in truth a German by birth and probably by education. 
It should be added that this “Index ” includes many names 
not tobe found in any biographical dictionary; and that a very 
full catalogue of marks and monograms completes the book. 


NOTABILIA. 


Turner's “Trout Stream” has been purchased by a 
private collector of Manchester for the sum of £5,040. 

Since Mr. Harry Quilter gave up the pen of the art- 
critic he has been busy with the brush of the painter. The 
result—about 120 pictures and studies of Cornish scenery— 
will be brought together in the Dudley Gallery in January. 

LT’ Independance Belge published with one of its recent 
issues a fully-illustrated supplement, dealing with the 
Brussels Salon. This is, we believe, the first time that 
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@ daily paper in Europe has issued a carefully-printed 
supplement of such a nature. 

With touching consideration, the Minister of Fine Arts 
in France has presented two Sévres vases to the Institute 
of Blind Children, where they are to be placed in the Cour 
d’Honneur. The blind children will doubtless appreciate 
the gift. 

The statement that Mr. A. W. Franks has presented a 
further collection of Damascus tiles to the British Museum 
is entirely unfounded. Mr. Franks has already presented 
his finest things of this sort to the Museum, which, as a 
matter of fact, has no room for the display of more in its 
proper section, even if Mr. Franks had made the donation. 


Mr. W. A. DonnELLy has accomplished a tour de force. 
He has, it is said, made 366 water-colour drawings of the 
West of Scotland during the year 1890, and has obtained 
a wonderful record-series of phenomena. This “ go-as-you- 
please” method of art achievement has its attractions, no 
doubt ; but its chief value, one would think, should be 
meteorological rather than artistic. 

In chronicling the awards at South Kensington in the 
_ September number we said, inadvertently, that only one 

school (Leicester) had carried off two gold medals, whereas at 
Clapham also Laura Fisher and Annie L. Henniker did the 
same. We should also have included among the more 
successful schools Sheffield, which obtained eight medals 
and as many as twenty-five book-prizes. 

The list of awards at the Chicago Exhibition as pub- 
lished Jast month has to be modified in one or two 
particulars. The name cabled as “WattTer Lane” in the 
“ Painting in Oil” section proves to be intended for Mr. E. A. 
Wartertow, A.R.A., and not Mr. Walter Crane. From the 
water-colour section we omitted Mrs. ALLINGHAM’s name, 
and from the list of successful sculptors that of Mr. W. 
GoscoMBE JOHN. 

The circumstantial statement that has gone the rounds 
of the Art-Press to the effect that certain frescoes by 
Leonardo da Vinci have been discovered in Milan turns out 
to be wholly untrue. It was stated that these alleged 
frescoes have been discovered in the Castle of Milan, 
and that they had in all probability been executed while 
Leonardo was working under Francesco Sforzia. From 
inquiries we have made we find that it is all a fiction from 
beginning to end. 

Sir William Harcourt’s announcement that 600 draw- 
ings by TURNER in water-colours or pencil are now on 
permanent exhibition at the National Gallery, puts the 
crowning touch to Mr. Ruskin’s long crusade in favour of 
this complete and thorough exhibition. Of the remainder 
of the drawings four separate collections have been formed, 
and they are now “in circulation”—one of them, with 
peculiar fitness, being at the Ruskin Museum, at Meers- 
brook Park, Sheffield. 

In our report of the Holford Sale it was stated, by a 
slip of the pen, that the drawing of the two heads by 
Diirer was acquired by the British Museum for £635. This 
drawing (a sheet from the famous Flemish sketch-book) 
was acquired by the Berlin Museum at the price named. 
The drawing which was bought for our Museum (for £185) 
was the celebrated cup, formerly in the possession of Lord 
Arundel, and always ascribed to Mantegna, though more 
likely by a goldsmith of the school of Murano. 

The report of the British Museum is a record of con- 
tinued prosperity, particularly as regards the Print Room, 
where the total number of prints, drawings, &c., acquired 
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during the year amounted to no fewer than 3,996. The 
number of students and visitors was 5,474; while the 
amount of detail-work which has been accomplished is 
enormous. It is interesting to know that the preparation 
of a catalogue of the collection of prints after Rubens is 
nearly ready, and that the series of great departmental cata- 
logues, to which we recently referred as being in the able 
hands of Mr. Lionel Cust, are well on towards completion. 

The statement made during the past month in the 
House of Commons to the effect that the construction of 
the Tate Gallery would render unnecessary any extension 
of the National Gallery for some time to come, can only be 
taken to forecast a wholesale removal of English pictures 
from Trafalgar Square. Few persons will object to a very 
considerable transportation of a majority of English pic- 
tures from their present abode ; but everybody, it is hoped, 
will most strongly decry and most resolutely oppose any 
attempt to make a clean sweep of English art from those 
classic rooms. Theworks of many of our English masters have 
entered the National Gallery as of right, and we should be 
false to vurselves, insulting and libellous to the memory of 
the painters, and misleading to the foreigner, were we to 
admit that the best of these masterpieces were unworthy 
to hang under the same roof as the pictures by the older 
masters. Above all things, a National Gallery should 
be national, merit being equal. 


OBITUARY. 

The death has recently occurred at Paris of M. JuLEs 
FRANCHESCHI, sculptor, at the age of sixty-six. Of Italian 
origin, he was born at Bar-sur-Aube, afterwards becoming 
a naturalised Frenchman. He studied under Rude, and 
made his début at the Salon in 1848 with a bust. From 
that time till 1888 he executed a great number of busts 
of notabilities in literary, artistic, and theatrical circles. 
He was also the author of statues of classical subjects, 
one of which—“ Fortune,” exhibited in 1888—is now in 
the Luxembourg. He received medals in 1861, 1864, and 
1869, and became a Knight of the Legion of Honour 
in 1874. 

We regret to have to also record the death of Mr. RoperT 
Bruce WALLACE, an artist of Manchester, and at one time 
pupil of the late Mr. Ford Madox Brown, after making his 
fame well known through his admirable elaborate initial 
letters for Punch, somewhat in the style of Charles H. 
Bennett ; of Mr. L. G. Hottanp, Mr. Scharf’s able assis- 
tant at the National Portrait Gallery—a man made by 
Nature for his work and post; of Lady East.akg, the 
widow of the former President of the Royal Academy and 
author, among other works, of “ Five Great Painters ;” of 
Mr. Ricaarp HENRY Nips, of Brighton, in the seventy- 
eighth year of his age, who was a painter of marine 
subjects, which attained a certain amount of popularity, 
his first exhibit at the Academy being in 1841—a picture 
of “Lord Mayor’s Day”; of Miss HENRIETTA MonraLBa, 
who, youngest of the four sisters who have become 
famous in the world of art, worked as a sculptor, and 
often exhibited at the Royal Academy ; and at the age 
of fifty, of M. Marre AucustE FLAMENG, the well-known 
Parisian landscape- and marine-painter. He was born at 
Jouy-aux-Arches, near Metz, and studied in Paris under 
Dubufe and Puvis de Chavannes. His “Bateau de 
Péche & Dieppe,” painted in 1881, is in the Luxembourg. 
To the sad loss of Mr. Forp Mapox Brown, reference 
will be found in another column. To the death, too, of 
other artists we refer in the pages of “Our Note-Boox.” 
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THE AWARDS AT CHICAGO. 


The foliowing trenchant criticism has been forwarded 
to us for publication by a “distinguished visitor” to the 
Exhibition :—- 

“The dissatisfaction with the Chicago system of awards 
was shown clearly by the outcome in the Art Gallery, 
and by the large number of artists who withdrew their 
works from competition, because, in the first place, they 
had no respect for the system, and, in the second place, 
they had no respect for the ‘diplomas.’ This, according 
to the Chicago Herald, sufficiently accounts for the fact 
that a large number of eminent artists do not appear at 
all in the list of awards, though they are painters of world- 
wide distinction, and that an equally large number of 
mediocre artists have been able to decorate themselves with 
these meaningless bronzes. France, with its immense 
collection of paintings, water-colours, engravings, and 
statuary, withdrew from the competition altogether, and 
so did Belgium; among the United States’ artists no 
fewer than 198 of those represented by oils, water-colours, 
pastels, and drawings refused to be considered in competi- 
tion. To crown the ridiculousness of the awards no less 
than sixteen of these artists, mostly in the drawing 
exhibit, after declining to have their works placed in com- 
petition, had the diplomas forced upon them by the jury, 
which either was not aware that the exhibits were hors 
concours, or else was compelled to award them in order to 
save its work in that department from being an absolute 
farce. The outcome of the system of awards at Chicago, 
as applied to the Art exhibits of the World’s Fair, is 
pitiable. In reality there was no competition, so the report 
of the jury can furnish no basis from which to arrive at 
any practical idea as to the progress of the art, as to the 
comparative excellence from a national point of view, 
and still less as to individual excellence. Some eminent 
artists, who had not the foresight to withdraw their works, 
have suffered the mortification of being completely ignored, 
while many commonplace men have been singled out for 
distinction. Under these circumstances the awards are 
considered in America to carry little or no significance with 
them. Whole countries withdrew, so that standards of 
comparison are useless from the jury point of view. If 
the awards in the other departments of the Fair are of no 
more importance than those in the Art Department, then 
the history of this great Exhibition, as written from the 
jury reports, which should be the official basis, will be 
of a pathetic and humiliating character by reason of its 
manifest inaccuracy and ignorance.” 


THE FUNDS OF SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


It has been the practice, for the convenience of the 
Treasury, that such portion of the annual grant as may not 
have been spent in acquisitions by South Kensington 
Museum should be returned to the Treasury—in repudia- 
tion of the principle that the welfare of the Museum 
is at least worth considering in relation to the convenience 
of the Treasury. The same principle is understood to 
apply to all public departments, and strange stories are 
constantly afloat of the quaint acts indulged in by these 
departments towards the end of the financial year, rather 
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than return unspent portions of the grant. This arrange- 
ment was rescinded last year at the National Portrait 
Gallery, where it was recognised that a modification of the 
general rule would be greatly to the public advantage. 
Now it is not generally known that the National Gallery 
enjoys the same privilege, though the fact seems to have 
been lost sight of, even in the Gallery itself, in the dust 
of years. Yet in Mr. Thomas Baring’s Return, July 24, 
1860, an extract from a Treasury Minute appears, dated 
five years previously, “ reconstituting the establishment of 
the National Gallery: The Director's Duties,” wherein 
it is expressly set forth that the “sum need not be annually 
expended, but might accumulate, and thus enable the 
trustees and Director to purchase a fine ‘collection’ at 
once, if such an opportunity should offer.” This being so, 
why should South Kensington alone be the victim of a 
fiscal arrangement which is to the disadvantage of the 
public and an annoyance to itself? It is often enough 
that fine things, through some accident or crushing 


- competition, are lost to our great Museum; but it is 


surely too absurd that the authorities should be further 
hampered by anomalous rules and illogical regulations. 


ARTISTS’ PALETTES. 


The bequest to his countrymen by the late M. Bevenret, 
the picture-dealer, of his collection of artists’ palettes is 
of more than usual interest, and of far greater importance 
than at first sight appears. He had the good taste to ask 
every artist with whom he had dealings for his palette, 
and the good sense to ask for it duly set. Students are 
thus able to ascertain the colours used by the greatest 
French artists of the day, together with the arrangement 
adopted by them. The English public owns, we believe, 
or has access to, but half-a-dozen or so of these “ painting- 
boards.” There are ReEYNoLDs’ and HoGartn’s palettes at 
the Royal Academy, TuRNER’s and ConsTABLE’s at the 
National Gallery, and Witktie’s at the Royal Scottish 
Academy ; but we doubt if any of them are set. The 
same may be said of a second of Reynolds’ palettes which 
belongs to Mr. Roberson, the artist’s colourman, and of a 
third the property of Mr. Cribb. But with M. Beug- 
niet’s collection it is otherwise. Coror’s palette is set 
with colours, light in tone, somewhat grey, and very har- 
monious ; RoussEAv’s is piled up solidly with every shade 
of colour; Dupr&’s is thick with the accumulation of 
twenty years ; Ricarp’s is barely covered ; while on Isa- 
BEY’s the colours, in which red and blue predominate, 
are squeezed out without any sort of order. Historically, 
these facts are of interest ; practically considered, they 
are of value and importance. 





EXHIBITIONS, 


After an interval of a couple of years, the Society of 
Scottish Artists has opened its second exhibition in the 
National Galleries, Edinburgh. As was the case in its 
former display, the Society has secured interest by a rich 
gathering of loan pictures, at the head of which stands 
Carotus-Duran’s exquisite full-length of a child, “ Bep- 
pino,” so perfect in its rendering of the silvery flesh 
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tints of a delicate, blond-haired face, and so potent in its 
treatment of tones of red. Among works by the “Roman- 
ticists” of Holland and France are examples of Isra£Ls, 
the Marts, Clays, Mauve, Rovussgav, Davusieny, Dr1az, 
and five landscapes by Corot of very varying quality; while 
two canvases by M. AMAN JEAN mark the fashion of this 
very passing moment in Parisian painting. English art is 
represented by three portraits by Sir J. Mrtuats, Sir JAMES 
Liyton’s “ Miss Wardour,” and subjects by Mr. Atma- 
TaDEMA and ALBERT Moore; and the past of Scottish art 
is hinted at in a series of pictures ranging from a Shake- 
spearean scene by Ropert Scott Lauper to the art of 
his pupils Paut CHaLmers, ErsKINE Nico, and Petrik, 
one of whose very latest pictures—a vivid portrait of Mr. 
J. Coutts Michie—is shown. To works like these last 
named, the productions of the younger painters of Scot- 
land present the strongest contrast ; exhibiting the domi- 
nant influence of French art-methods, evincing aims that 
are exclusively technical. In landscape, Mr. E. A. Wat- 
ton, Mr. Courrs Micuig, Mr. R. B. NisBet, and Mr. 
Rosert Nose are well represented ; and excellent work 
in portraiture is contributed by Mr. James GuTurig, Mr. 
A. G. Srnciatr, Mr. Ropert Broveu, and Mr. R. D. 
HerpMANn. Mr. ALLAN Stewart's “ Mary Stuart’s Last 
Look of Scotland” rather disappoints the hopes raised 
by his “ Prince Charles” of last year. By Mr. J. T. Ross 
is an important rendering of Sir David Hume carrying 
the head of his enemy, La Bastie, in triumph to Duns, a 
bizarre experiment in colour and lighting of the utmost pos- 
sible force and brilliancy that will provoke much comment. 


The sixth exhibition of the South Wales Art Society 
was opened by the President, Lord Windsor, October 7th. 
The works of greatest interest exhibited are the “ Woman 
Clothed with the Sun,” and the “ Holy Family” by the late 
Professor CARL MU.uer, which have been lent by the 
Marquis of Bute ; a fine portrait by the late Forpv Mapox 
Brown ; and a study of the “ Tower of David, Jerusalem,” 
by Mr. Hotman Hunt. Mr. Henry Moors, R.A., has 
two water-colours. Mr. ALFRED Parsons contributes two 
of his Japanese pictures; Mr. SavacEe Cooper is repre- 
sented by the impressive work, “He was Despised and 
Rejected of Men.” Two striking pictures of the nude are 
Mr. Attson’s “Golden Age” and Mr. Ropert Fow1er’s 
“Spirit of Morning.” Several members of the Royal 
Cambrian Academy appear, the President (Mr. CLARENCE 
Wuaite) having a fine water-colour. Several fine studies 
by the late CHARLES JoNnEs are exhibited, and Mr. Her- 
BERT SHEPHERD is well represented. The exhibition is 
a distinct advance on the part of the Society in all respects. 


The proprietor of the Continental Gallery has long de- 
served well of the London picture-lover, as it has been his 
custom to open his doors as soon as practicable after the 
closing of the Paris Salons with a collection of some of 
the most characteristic and advanced works shown during 
the summer in the French capital. This year the larger 
and more comprehensive exhibition at the Grafton Gal- 
lery has done a great deal to bring the home-staying 
Londoner abreast of the current movements abroad ; but 
the Continental Gallery, with one hundred and thirty 
canvases from the Champs Elysées and the Champ de 
Mars, has continued its instructive series. The landscape- 
painters of the hour were well represented, and the centre 
of the principal wall occupied by a large and wonder- 
ful work by M. Drprer-Poucet. It is a magnificently 
dexterous piece of work, characterised by a fine unity 
of intention and execution; but, unless viewed from a 
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greater distance than is possible in a small gallery, it is a 
little monotonous. The effect of Southern heat is beauti- 
fully rendered in M. E. Daupuin’s “Mentone;” and M. 
MEspAG was represented by an exceptionally fine “De- 
parture from Scheveningen.” M. Brraup contributed 
interesting little portrait-groups of Parisian celebrities ; 
M. LE Quesne’s daring composition dealing with many 
nude figures in violent action on the open seashore, called 
“Les Filles de Menestho,” seemed singularly out of place, 
and M. Rovussin was represented by a fine studio study of 
the nude in pastel. Of more experimental painters there 
were numerous examples. 


For the second time an exhibition has been held in the 
Japanese Gallery, Bond Street, of certain water-colours by 
WatTANABE SEITEI, a living Japanese artist who fifteen 
years ago visited Paris, and studied, worked, and exhi- 
bited in that capital for a brief season. The great interest 
attaching to his work is that it shows the influence, not 
on the whole beneficial, exercised by European art on that 
of contemporary Japan. Much of the original beauty re- 
mains. A spray of flowers cast with careless grace across a 
piece of paper, and painted with a quick, distinctive touch, 
conveys that sense of evanescent beauty which is the very 
essence of floral charm. Birds are drawn with a grasp of 
distinguishing characteristics and a spontaneity born of the 
Japanese method, that of first obtaining by long study 
knowledge of the subject’s life, form, and habitat, and then 
working from it, and not from a model. Some of the land- 
scapes convey vivid atmospheric impressions ; but often the 
drawings show a stiffness and determination of arrangement 
which is foreign to good Japanese work. 


_-Dissatisfaction was manifested last year by a certain 
section of the members of the Photographic Society of 
Great Britain at the want of respect accorded to the 
claims of pictorial art. The result was a schism, and 
those members who study photography for purely pictorial 
purposes went out, leaving the old body to its devotion to 
new cameras and lenses, stellar and microscopic photo- 
graphy, and photography as a craft whereby to gain an 
honest livelihood. The dissentients formed themselves 
into the Photographic Salon, and have held their first ex- 
hibition at the Dudley Gallery. They put forward claims 
which, after the nature of the demands made by new 
and insurgent bodies, strike us as a little exacting. They 
insist that photography shall be regarded as one of the 
graphic arts ; but graphic it is not and can never be, and 
the question of its being one of the arts is open to debate. 
But their practice is of more importance than their theory. 
The many beautiful things exhibited in Piccadilly have 
triumphantly shown that the camera can be made an 
instrument almost as docile in the transmission of the tem- 
perament of an artist to his work as the brush or chisel. 
Baron Henry von RotuHscuHiLD, for instance, has been 
wonderfully successful in his study of a girl’s head, avowedly 
in the style of the Italians of the sixteenth century. Messrs. 
H. P. Rospinson, A. R. Dresser, RALPH W. Rosrnson, 
J. Crate ANNAN, and A. Horstey Hinton, in their 
delightfully poetic landscapes, know how to make us feel 
exactly what they find most beautiful in nature. Count 
von GLOEDEN is to be wholly congratulated on _ his 
decorative use of nude figures set in sunny Riviera land- 
scapes. Mr. Hortyer’s head of the late Albert Moore 
and Mr. H. H. Hay Cameron’s “ Henry Irving as Becket ” 
are instinct with subtle artistic feeling ; and Mrs. MyeEr’s 
“Miss E. Chanler” is one of the finest photographic 
portraits yet produced. 
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Mr. Cuartes Sainton is for the second time hold- 
ing an exhibition at the Burlington Gallery, Old Bond 
Street, of silver-point drawings. Mr. Sainton, who learnt 
from Professor Legros the value and beauty of pure line, 
has devoted the whole of the late summer to working 
with gold- and silver-point, the latter proving by far the 
more successful. The two score or so of drawings shown 
represent double the number attempted and abandoned, 
sometimes in a late stage. These “Flights of Fancy,” as 
the artist calls them, deal almost entirely with nude figures 
often drawn with the daintiest grace’; “The Pixie Queen,” 
“Dawn,” and “The Memory of a Face” are among thé 
most charming and prettiest conceits, 


An interesting exhibition of water-colour drawings was 
held in the Town Hall, Northampton, during October. 
Amongst the more important contributors may be men- 
tioned Sir J. D. Linon, P.R.L., Messrs. Stacy Marks, 
R.A., G. A. Storey, A.R.A.. Atrrep East, J. Funiey- 
LOVE, and Madame Ronner. 

The annual competition between Metropolitan sketch- 
ing clubs took place last month at the galleries of the 
Royal Society of British Artists, thirteen clubs taking 
part. In painting, the figure-subject for competition was 
taken from one of Tennyson’s poems, and the prize- 
winners were Mr. N. P. Case, of Heatherley’s Sketch- 
ing Club, and Mr. SaunpeErson, of the St. John’s Wood 
Club. The subject for landscape-sketching was “Sun- 
shine and Shadow,” the first place being gained by Mr. 
GERALD ACKERMANN, of Heatherley’s, and the second by 
Mr. A. WinterR-Suaw, of the Garret Club. “Thirst” 
was the subject for the animal-painters, the successful 
competitors being Mr. Witu1ams, of Brock’s, and the 
Baroness E. Orczy, of Heatherley’s. In design, with 
the subject of “ Chivalry,” Messrs. H. GRANVILLE FELL, 
of Heatherley’s, and Bryan SHaw, of the Royal Academy 
Students’ Club, occupied first and second places. The 
subject for sculpture was “Victory,” and the prizes were 
awarded to Mr. J. M. Cuarkg, of the Lambeth Club, 
and Miss Mitcueit, of Heatherley’s. The Award of 
Honour for the best exhibition of sketches was gained 
by Heatherley’s. Messrs. Luke Fildes, R.A. H. H. 
Armstead, R.A., and Ernest Parton acted as judges. 

Mr. LeonarpD ScHAEKEN, a Dutch painter, who has 
recently settled down in our midst, is likely to make his 
mark in the annals of our art. His portrait of Lady 
Canteloupe was finished too late for the last Burlington 
House exhibition, and he has not sent as yet to any of 
the London galleries ; but certain pictures on view at his 
studio have greatly pleased those who have seen them. 
The largest of these, “Dinner in a Dutch Almshouse,” 
won the award the late King of Holland used to annually 
give to the work which personally pleased him most. 


REVIEWS. 

Very solid advance is being made by Messrs. Pierson 
et Cie. (Librairie de l’Art) in the issue of their series of 
illustrated biographies known as “ Les Artistes Célébres.” 
Since our last notice we have to record the appearance of 
no fewer than eleven volumes. The life of “Charlet,” by 
M. F. Luomme, sets before us with a profusion of illustra- 
tion the artistic career of one of the most eminent and 
characteristic draughtsmen of modern France. Born in 
1792 and living until 1845, he is identified in a way with 
the Napoleonic era and tradition, for he devoted his pencil 
to the “legend of the eagle,” to the daily life and eternal 
glory, and the stern and comic realities of the French army, 
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and generally, moreover, to the apotheosis of the gamin. 
He was a soldier’s son, and himself a soldier for a time, 
brought up at the “ Ecole des Enfants de la Patrie,” and all 
his sympathies were with the army. A man of extraordi- 
nary industry, he painted but little, otherwise, at least, than 
in water-colour. But his twelve hundred lithographs and 
his fifteen hundred drawings testify to his love of work, 
while the fact that he was one of the first to use the former 
art in France, and was declared by many to be the inventor 
in that country of water-colour, proves an originality and 
independence of mind that many a better-known artist has 
lacked. Like Cruikshank, Charlet was at once a comic 
draughtsman and a keen observer and truthful recorder of 
the realities as well as the humours of life, touched with 
a spirit and vivacity, at once good-humoured and artistic, 
that in his own line were inimitable. He loved his pencil, 
he loved and felt with the people, he loved the soldiery, 
he loved children, and, above all, he loved “la patrie.” 
Loving all these, he could hardly fail, with his remarkable 
talent, to establish himself in the hearts of the people 
as well as in the respect of artists ; and M. Armand Dayot 
has done well in supplementing the eulogies we already 
knew of Jules Janin and of Delacroix. But had Chariet 
done nothing else but bring Raffet forward in the world 
of art, he would still have had a claim on our gratitude. 
M. Luomme has followed Auguste Bey and H. Giacomelli 
as biographer of the great military artist, and his volume, 
called simply “Rafe?,” is an undoubted advance upon their 
studies. It is a book full of intelligent appreciation, as it 
is full, too, of information—tracing the life of Raffet from 
the time when his soldier-father was assassinated and left 
a son, who soon was apprenticed to a wood-carver ; follow- 
ing him through his struggles and his studies, watching 
every detail of his career as military artist—under Napoleon 
and the Republic, and through their great campaigns—as a 
depicter of popular scenes, as a satirical draughtsman, as 
a traveller and a portraitist—down to the time when he 
has received that inevitable apotheosis of the French—the 
honour of a public statue. Raffet did not care for oil-paint- 
ing, and, indeed, left unfinished a Governmental commis- 
sion, and only exhibited twice in this department of the 
Salon. His reputation was first made as a lithographer of 
his own military scenes, as well as those of Charlet, whom 
later on he far surpassed as a draughtsman, a composer of 
pictures, and as an observer—altogether a completer and 
more admirable artist, whose draughtsmanship is of the 
highest order, whose dramatic instinct was unerring, and 
whose sense of beauty was altogether foreign to the class 
of art upon which, for a time at least, he was engaged. To 
him De Neuville and M. Detaille owed very much; and 
M. Dalou, in his masterpiece of the Chambre des Députés, 
leant greatly on Raffet. Indeed, it is impossible to rate 
too highly the merit, the masterfulness of Raffet’s sketches 
and studies, though his finished work did not shake itself 
entirely free, save towards the end of his labours, from the 
taint of conventionalism. M. Lhomme’s book, like most 
of the series, is fully illustrated—one might almost say is 
overloaded with illustration—in which it is sometimes 
difficult to find the text. But this, after all, only enables 
us better to appreciate the artist, and places before the 
reader in a striking light the artist’s industry, versatility, 
and genius. 

The “ Amateurs’ Literary and Painting Prize Competi- 
tion,” to which we referred three years ago, has been 
further developed by Messrs. Raphael Tuck, the pub- 
lishers, in such a manner as to justify them in their claim 
that they have wedded to their legitimate commercial 
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enterprise a directly educational scheme. Prizes to the 
value of £2,500 are to be awarded to 3,000 successful com- 
petitors whose work is, after being adjudicated upon by 
painters and writers of repute, to be devoted to the pur- 
poses of illustrated books and booklets. Of course, 
the whole scheme is a direct incitement to the amateur, 
and Messrs. Tuck are certainly to be thanked for directing 
the energies of the competitors into a fitting channel, and 
limiting them to their proper field of action. We have 
received a few specimens of the books issued under the 
new system, well and tastefully executed in the usual 
booklet type, and treated with that novelty which nowa- 
days seems to be even more sought after than mere 
artistic excellence. The most decorative of these is cer- 
tainly “ Z’ennyson’s Heroes and Heroines,” and the most 
successful of the artists is Mr. Marcus Strong, R.A. 
Some of his pretty heads have been delicately and admir- 
ably reproduced. 

Under the title of “ Peintres de Genre Contemporains” 
the Librairie de l’Art (G. Pierson et Cie.) has commenced 
the publication in parts of engravings and _ fac-similes 
of drawings which have appeared before, chiefly in the 
pages of Z’Art. The collection in its new form pro- 
mises to be an extremely interesting and even valuable 
one, the printing, moreover, being better than in that 
magazine itself. 

We have also received the new edition of “ Mediter- 
ranean Winter Resorts” (Edward Stanford), by Mr. 
Reynotps Batt, an excellent handbook with practical 
information for the invalid ; “Zhe Tourist’s Art Guide to 
Europe,’ by Miss Nancy Bett (G. Philip and Son), which, 
seeing that it is a pocket volume of about 300 pages, treats 
of the subject somewhat inadequately—many towns having 
only two or three lines devoted to them ; “ Poems from the 
German” (Swan Sonnenschein), translated, for the most 
part with great success and complete sympathy, by Mr. 
ARKMAN (the closeness of the imitation both in word and 
rhythm constitutes almost a tour de force); and “Songs 
in Spring-Time, The Passing of Lilith, and other Poems,” 
by Joun Cameron Grant (E. W. Allen). 


NOTABILIA. 

Mr. G. F. Warts, R.A., and Mr. E. Burne-Jones have 
been elected honorary members of the Munich Academy 
of Arts. 

Mr. J. W. Nortn’s “Sweet Water Meadows of the 
West” has been presented by Mr. Kenrick, M.P., to the 
City Art Gallery of Birmingham. 


There will shortly be placed in Westminster Abbey 
WootneEr’s bust of the late Lord Tennyson in his 
forty-eighth year. The work has been presented to the 
Tennyson family by Mr. Charles Jenner, F.R.S. 

Mr. Watrts’s “ Love and Life,” which was exhibited at 
the Chicago Exhibition and which the artist has presented 
to the United States, has been transferred to its permanent 
position in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 

Mr. Reeinatp Vicat Cote is compiling the illustrations 
for a book on the artistic life of his father, the late Mr. 
Vicat Cole, R.A., which will be published next year. Most 
of Mr. Cole’s important works will be reproduced by the 
best processes. Owners of the artist’s pictures would 
greatly help in the work by communicating with the 
compiler at Little Campden House, Kensington. 

On October 9th the new Reading Room and Lecture 
Hall connected with the South London Fine Art Gallery 
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was opened by T.R.H. the Prince of Wales and the Duke 
and Duchess of York. The Picture Gallery contains some 
of the most interesting works of Mr. G. F. Warts, R.A., 
and Mr. Burne-Jones, lent by the artists, and one or 
two by D. G. Rossetti. The permanent collection is 
not very large or noteworthy; but the pictures on loan 
fully compensate for this. 





OBITUARY. 


Italy has recently lost two of her most eminent 
sculptors. Ercore Rosa, sculptor of the monument to 
King Victor Emmanuel at Milan, died in Rome on 
October 12th, and SaLvaTorE ALBANo, a man of great 
talent, died suddenly in his studio at Florence on the 14th. 
Albano, born in 1841, was of humble origin, being the son 
of a peasant of Calabria. He passed from the art schools 
at Naples to those of Florence, where he won several 
prizes and scholarships. His earlier works were marked 
by great elevation of ideal and extreme mastery of touch. 
To this period belong his “Prometheus Bound,” the 
“Fallen Angels,” and the “Slave.” Of late years he fell 
into a style more popular and Jess pure, though the fire 
and energy still remained. Of his later works the most 
noticeable is a Venus reclining in her shell, which he is 
said to have cut with his own hands direct from the block 
of marble without making even a model in clay. Several 
genre groups are worthy of attention, such as the “Orphan” 
and “ Nostri Vimbi” (“Our Children”). Albano exhibited 
in London, Paris, and at other academies. 


We have to record the death, on September 28, of 
Miss Annie F. Murtrte, at Brighton. Although almost 
unknown to the present generation, the deceased lady, 
together with her younger sister, occupied a high position 
forty years ago as a painter of fruit and flower pieces, 
receiving special attention and praise from Mr. Ruskin 
in his “Academy Notes” of 1855. From 1851 to 1882 
she was a regular exhibitor at the Royal Academy, and 
was represented at the Manchester Exhibition of 1851 
and the International Exhibition of 1862. 


The death occurred on October 20th of M. EMMANUEL 
LANsyeR. Born in 1835 at I’Isle Bonin (Vendée), he first 
studied for an architect under Viollet-le-Duc, but after- 
wards turned his attention to landscape-painting. His 
“Chateau de Pierrefonds” is in the Luxembourg, and the 
“View of the Palace of the Legion of Honour from the 
Quai d’Orsay” decorates the vestibule of that building. 


Mr. W. L. Kerry, painter, and for many years art 
teacher at the Royal Institution, Liverpool, died at the 
age of seventy-six at Waterloo, near Liverpool, on Friday, 
13th October. He was the honorary curator of the 
Roscoe collection of pictures until its recent transfer to 
the City Corporation, and a member of the Liverpool 
Academy and the Liverpool Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours. He took a considerable part in the movement 
which led in 1871 to the Liverpool autumn exhibitions 
under the auspices of the Corporation. 


We have also to record the death of Mr. CHaries A. 
Doy gE, son of John Doyle (iB), which occurred at Dum- 
fries, where he practised principally as a black-and-white 
artist ; of Mr. ALFRED Rime_r, in his sixty-fourth year 
at Chester, well known chiefly as the author and illustrator 
of several topographical works ; of M. Emire Hépert, the 
Parisian sculptor ; of M. FerDINAND BondEUR, at the age 
of fifty-six ; and, at Berlin, of Herr Gustav Mi7Tzx1, the 
well-known animal painter. 
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SIR GEORGE REID, P.R.S.A.. AND THE ROYAL 
SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


The disagreement between Sir GzorcE Rerp and the 
majority of the Royal Scottish Academy has been healed 
for the time, but it is full of suggestion for the future for 
the Royal Academy of Arts of the metropolis. The new 
law of the Scottish Academy had been taken advantage of 
to admit what we agree with Sir George in thinking isan ex- 
cessive number of new Associates—no fewer than eighteen 
being elected within the year. The selections may all have 
been justifiable in themselves, although it is difficult to un- 
derstand why, if the members wish to keep their Academy an 
Academy, and not let it degenerate into a simple exhibiting 
society, they should consent to make the honour vastly 
more common in Scotland than its London prototype is in 
England. But there was no guarantee as to where these 
elections were going to stop—no suggestion that the 
eighteen new nominations were considered to complete the 
list of outstanding talent, no indication that as many or 
more would not be elected next year ; and so in putting his 
foot down, in the interests of the dignity of the Academy, 
Sir George Reid took a sound and proper course. In 
London we are always demanding an extension of the 
Associateship—an extension which few will deny is a 
crying necessity ; but the Edinburgh incident serves to 
open our eyes to the danger of demanding any unlimited 
power being placed in the hands of the Academicians them- 
selves. They are, doubtless, a conservative body enough ; so 
was the Scotch institution once, and there is no knowing 
what change of opinion the whirligig of time may produce. 
What is wanted in respect to the Associateship is not only 
that proper judgment should be exercised as to what men to 
have in, it is also what men to keep out—the trouble at 
the present time being the Academy’s acts of commission 
as well as of omission. With an extended Associateship 
many an injustice may be repaired, and that without any 
loss of dignity on the part of the Academy, or any mini- 
mising of the value of its honours. 


A NEW RAPHAEL! 


The artistic world has been startled by the alleged dis- 
covery of a masterpiece by RAPHAEL, at Swansea—a picture, 
it was stated, which had been painted for one of the Popes, 
and after a long sojourn in Spain and a period of two 
hundred years’ possession by its owners in England, was 
suddenly revealed as a “Reconciliation of Astronomy, 
Philosophy, and Theology,” worth no less a sum than 
£12,000. As a matter of fact, the possessor writes to say, 
the picture has always been considered a genuine Raphael 
“by more than one person,” and that it is not generally 
known to the world is owing to the great horror with 
which its late owner regarded all critics and connoisseurs. 
Not only that, but some years ago, a pamphlet was written 
upon this picture, of which Mr. Vignoles, the present owner, 
says that the theory of this being a genuine Raphael was not 
taken up “ without anxious care and deep research.” Now 
all this, it seems to us, should be a warning to all possessors 
of unacknowledged masterpieces. To have a horror of all 
critics and connoisseurs is a very healthy scepticism ; but 
it is hardly a sign of candour, seeing that the artistic value 
and genuineness of a picture is invariably determined by 
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none but “critics and connoisseurs.” A‘nd even if the late 
possessor was so shortsighted in his prejudice, is it not a little 
strange that no previous owner took steps to have the canvas 
“made an honest picture of”? We make no imputations on 
the genuineness of this work, which may truly be, for all we 
know, a lost masterpiece of Raphael—who, by the way, did 
paint the ceiling for the Pope Julius II., for the Camera della 
Segnatura in the Vatican, introducing the figures afore- 
mentioned into medallions (as may be seen in Morghen’s 
and Audran’s engravings of them). But it is not the way, if 
you would inspire confidence in a picture, to keep it away 
from the eyes of those who best can judge. And the crown- 
ing indiscretion of all is to write a pamphlet about it. 





EXHIBITIONS, 


The exhibition at the Grafton Gallery came just at the 
right moment, to remind and to prove to people that 
decorative art is wider, greater, and more flexible than it 
has ever seemed to the organisers of the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition. At the Arts and Crafts the tastes of the Pre- 
Raphaelite sect are practically dominant, notwithstanding 
the presence of Mr. Lewis Day, so much of whose best 
work is inspired by Renaissance Art. At the Grafton 
yallery, on the contrary, Gothic taste, Pre-Raphaelite 
taste, is invisible or non-existent. There is not very 
much of Classic influence, nor much even of true 
Renaissance: nothing seems to have been derived from 
any earlier period than that of Louis XV., something is 
suggested by the taste of Japan, and very much is ab- 
solutely modern. A beautiful piece of wrought-iron work 
is based most frankly on Renaissance design, and is fuller 
than anything else of that dignified source of inspiration. 
The extremely artistic yet audacious “ posters,” the big 
wall advertisements of which M. Grasset is a master, owe 
something to Japan, but more—and especially more of 
what is valuable and interesting—to modern invention. 
The serrurie artistique, invented by CHARPENTIER and 
executed for the Fontaine firm, goes back, on the other 
hand, to the sixteenth century by its method of conception. 
It is, as our readers will perceive for themselves, a little 
difficult to know in what order to consider the work ; the 
work itself being excessively varied, and placed, apparently, 
without method. Some people will have been particularly 
interested in the pottery and porcelain, and in the triumphs 
of modern French glass-making. LevxtLL#’s crystal and 
other vases are indeed entirely remarkable ; for diversity, if 
not for quality, they are scarcely to be matched in England. 
DELAHERCHE exhibits fine vessels in grés, and the faience 
contributed by Deck is not unworthy of a reputation which 
is not of yesterday. There is not very much household 
furniture, but of what there is, a fair proportion is notable 
and original. The Marquis DE MonTEsQuIou, an amateur 
with all a practical workman’s knowledge and devotion to 
his craft, sends two objects which have justifiably been 
praised with warmth ; one of them is a buffet, the other is a 
most exquisite clock, based, as to form, more or less upon 
the model of a Louis Quinze. The coloured window-glass 
is, perhaps, the least satisfactory feature of the show, not a 
little of it being garish and common, especially where the 
influence of Japanese taste is perceived in the design. To 
many people not the least interesting portion of the 
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exhibition will be the work in lithography, etching, and 
colour-printing. As we have just said that the Japanese 
influence, when exerted in one direction, is bad, let us 
allow frankly that when exerted in another—especially if 
that other be colour-printing—it is good. Yet coloured 
prints are not now for the first time admirably executed in 
France ; at the end of the last century the work executed 
there was genuinely artistic, within given limits. The 
revival is certainly to be ncted. The quarterly magazine 
called L’Estampe Originale—a collection of original works 
in etching, lithography, or what not—is a remarkable 
instance of flexibility and variety of talent. Even great 
men like Puvis de Chavannes do not hesitate to contribute 
to it their sketches in one medium or another, and clever, 
bold, popular people like Willette are not likely to stand 
aloof. The work shows not only the piquancy or grace, 
but the “ spirit of initiative” of our neighbours. 

The-New English Art Club ought to have one exhibition 
in the year: not two—it needs, in this way, to concentrate 
its forces, and, if it did so, it might once in the year give 
us a show that would be substantially important. The 
present winter exhibition, though it contains a good many 
interesting things, contains likewise something too much 
of that which is tentative and unripe. We cannot hold 
that Mr. WALTER SIcKERT—whose work is never without 
cleverness—is really adequately represented by the “ Hotel 
Royal, Dieppe.” Mr. Witson STEER has but one portrait, 
and that scarcely among his best. It represents, almost 
in profile, and certainly with a measure of grace, the 
slender face and figure of a young “Miss Frowde.” By 
M. BLANcHE, who, in his own way, is an admitted master, 
there is a half-length of a lady, admirable for spon- 
taneity and dexterity. Mr. Francis Bate attacks, with 
at least partial success, the difficult landscape of “A 
Whitening Mill,” the difficulties encountered—not to say 
courted—being those of composition and of colour. Clever 
enough, though absolutely fantastic, is Mr. AUBREY 
BEARDSLEY’s “Girl and a Bookshop.” The little book- 
shop in the background—a second-hand bookshop in 
France, such as M. Octave Uzanne could pleasantly gossip 
about—is drawn most daintily by one who would seem to 
have felt its charm; but, as has been asked already, what 
in the world is its connection with the half-Egyptian 
looking damsel of the foreground? By Mr. Morrat 
LinpDNER there is a very valiant effort to indicate at the 
same time light, colour, and form. The task is never easy, 
and most men sooner or later accept a compromise. Mean- 
while, Mr. Lindner’s “ Richmond, Yorkshire,” is ingenious 
and engaging. Mr. BraBazon rarely addresses himself to 
the problems of form at all, but his “ Evening in Provence” 


is a happy instance of colour. A drawing by Mr. Francis. 


JAMES, “ Near Venice,” is a charming study alike of line 
and of light, worthy perhaps to be put beside the work 
by which he is best known—his most sensitive studies of 
orchid and of rose, or his church interiors at Nuremberg, 
or his Rothenburg window-sill, ablaze with geranium and 
fuchsia. Of the New English Art Club Mr. Francis James 
is certainly one of the most distinguished ornaments. 

Mr. McLEan’s summer and winter exhibitions at his 
gallery in the Haymarket always proceed on perfectly 
safe lines. He knows the tastes of his customers, and he 
caters for them. The recent exhibition was no exception 
to the rule. There was the usual little girl and dog by 
Mr. C. Burton Barser, called “Council for the Defence.” 
To a far more esthetic audience appeal the beautiful 
child-studies of M. Hartamorr, the Russian painter, 
“The Showman’s Children” being one of the largest and 
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best examples of this artist’s work we have yet seen in 
England. The picture of the gallery is, however, the second 
edition of Mr. OncHAaRDsoN’s famous “The Young Duke,” a 
little smaller than the Academy picture, on which it is an 
improvement, as the toasting guests boast a much greater 
variety of expression. Studies of neat ankles by M. 
Evckne pe Braas, of prettiness and polished marbles by 
Mr. J. W. Gopwarp, an excellent example of M. PIERRE 
BrLuet, several bold English landscapes by Mr. E. M. 
Wimperis, a full-sized lioness and cubs by M. G. Vas- 
TAGH, and “The Potato-Digger,” a single figure-study, 
in which Mr. GzeorGE CLAUSEN is seen quite at his best, 
are amongst the other things of interest. 

An exhibition of the “etched work” of Mr. Cartes J. 
Watson and Colonel R. Gorr, at the “ Rembrandt’s Head,” 
Vigo Street, proved a delight to the connoisseur. Mr. 
Watson naturally displayed the more obedient hand, and 
his versatile needle had been busy over a great part of 
England and the Continent, the streets and churches of 
London, Chelsea, Norwich, Canterbury and Lincoln, and 
Paris, Bayeux, Haarlem and Padua yielding him dainty 
subjects. The facade of “St. Etienne du Mont, Paris,” 
possessed a rare lace-like quality of fascinating detail. 
Colonel Goff had perceived in the crowded turmoil of the 
Thames, the wet and shining foreshores of our coasts, and 
the sedgy banks of the East Anglian broads what was 
fittest to his purpose, even when his execution was not 
on all fours with his inspiration. 

Mr. Max Lupsy, R.I., spent the recent phenomenally 
brilliant summer on the Thames, and his eighty-eight 
water-colour drawings, “From Oxford to Greenwich,” 
exhibited at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s in Bond Street, prove 
that the joy of the sunshine had its effect on him. They 
are slight and bright, and not devoid of charm for the 
many who make the river their constant playground. 

The Glasgow Art Club held an exhibition during the 
month of November, in the galleries of the Glasgow Art 
Institute. The Club, started in 1867, has been the nursing- 
mother of and kindly friend to all the artists who, in their 
varying ways, have made the name of Glasgow art tolerably 
well known all the world over. This is the first public 
exhibition the Club has held for some years ; its contents 
mark the great advance that has quietly taken place during 
the interregnum. Some of the extreme men, without 
losing their originality or individual note, have tempered 
their eccentricities ; some of the older school who have 
artistic sense have come to recognise the subtle effects 
obtained by the impressionists. In the exhibition there 
are stupid canvases in abundance; but the impression 
conveyed by the show is that the men are in earnest —at 
least the best of them—that they have thrown pretty 
conventionalisms to the wind, that they understand not 
a little of both the possibilities and the limits of paint. 

The Sydney (New South Wales) Art Society’s annual 
spring exhibition was opened on September 4th. Of 
the five hundred and twenty pictures sent in, some 
three hundred and twelve oils and water-colours were 
accepted by the Hanging Committee. Among them none 
show any remarkable characteristics ; there is an entire 
absence of works of imagination, and little figure painting 
—yet the average is such as to command admiration and 
evoke encouragement. The palm of this exhibition is 
borne off by Mr. ALBERT Hanson with ten water-colours 
and two oils, all characterised by their fine and delicate 
yet broad and free treatment. To Mr. ARTHUR STREETON 
belongs the honour of painting the only picture purchased 
by the Art Gallery this year, “Fire’s On,” a clever painting 
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of the Lapstone Tunnel just after a blast has injured a 
miner who is being carried out. Among the older artists, 
those who have done the best work are Mr. Tom RoBerts 
with portraits of Judge. Dowling and Mr. E. L. Monte- 
fiore, Mr. F. P. Manony (animals), Mr. W. Lister Lister 
(landscapes), Mr. A. H. Futiwoop (landscapes and figures), 
Mr. B. E. Mrnvs (landscapes and figures), Mrs. StopDARD 
(portrait), and Mr. PicvEnttT (landscapes). Among the lady 
artists we must mention Miss ErHen STEPHENS (the first 
and at present only lady elected to the Council of the 
Art Society), who has left,. with happy result, the some- 
what narrow track of flower-painting for portraiture, 
and has done nothing better than her “ Portrait of Mrs. 
Stephens ;” Miss ScaRvELL, who comes out strongly in 
her “Sand Dunes,” and Miss Atice Norton, who has also 
stepped aside from depicting flowers gracefully, and gives 
promise of good things to come in the strong individuality 
of two dainty landscapes. Miss Apa Bett, the English 
flower-painter, has won deserved praise for her “ Flowers 
from the Mikado” and “ Pansies.” 


REVIEWS. 


When, five or six years ago, the idea of the “ Arts and 
Crafts” was started, it was so new that its promoters thought 
necessary to preface their catalogue, not only by an intro- 
duction explaining the scope of the undertaking, but by a 
series of short essays on the arts and crafts represented ; 
and until the present year such prefatory essays continued 
to be a feature of the catalogue. Gathered together, and 
published in book form, under the title of “ Arts and Crafts 
Essays,” by members of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society, with a preface by W1~tiAM Morris (Rivington, 
Percival and Co., 1893), they form a substantial volume of 
over four hundred pages, well printed, and with ample 
margin, disfigured only by the affectation of rough and 
uncut edges to the page. The contributors number 
twenty-two (mostly members of the Society), and there 
are in all thirty-four contributions, not counting the 
preface, whilst the range of subjects extends over pretty 
well the whole field of design. It is clear that in an 
average of some twelve pages no one of the subjects con- 
sidered can be exhaustively treated ; but with rare excep- 
tions (stained glass, for example, is dismissed in a very sum- 
mary and inadequate manner) the writers make the most 
of the space allotted to them. The interest of the volume, 
apart from what will be to the general reader the inform- 
ation conveyed in it, lies very much in the point of view of 
the writers, almost all of whom are workers in the art or 
craft of which they discourse. The articles on Painting 
and on Dyeing, on Mural Painting, and on Decorative 
Painting and Design, gain in interest from the fact that 
they are written by Mr. Morris, the late Mr. Mapox 
Brown, and Mr. Water Crane; for, whether one 
agrees with them or not, one likes to know what men whose 
names are identified with an art have to say about it. The 
contributors of less repute, some of them, perhaps, un- 
known beyond the circle in which they work, are equally 
craftsmen ; it is, in fact, the workman who speaks ; and in 
proportion as he is workman he speaks to the point. The 
book should be welcome to all who are really interested in 
art and craftsmanship. 

Not for a long time have we seen a prettier book than 
the edition of Hans CuristiAN ANDERSEN’s fairy tales, 
issued by Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen. “Zhe Little 


Mermaid, and other Stories” has been retranslated by Mr. 
Nisset Barn, a consummate Danish scholar, with a real 
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poetic sense, and an equal sense of fun, whose introduction 
is a valuable addition to the literature of Andersen, not- 
withstanding that his condemnation of previous translators 
savours a little of malice. But the most obvious attraction 
of the book, the excellence of the translation being ad- 
mitted, lies in the illustrations by Mr. J. R. WecueELin. 
The artist has surpassed himself, for these fairy tales 
exactly suit his art, better far than the heroic tales on 
which he has sometimes spent his strength and revealed 
his weakness. Here, however, he is at his best ; his grace 
and delicacy of fancy, his invention and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of his author, his dainty drawing and refined 
touch, combine happily for the embellishment of a book 
which is as well printed and “processed” as it is edited 
and illustrated. 

“With Thackeray in America” (Cassell and Co.) is a 
more delightful work than any Mr. Eyre Crowe has given 
to the public for many years. The artistic companion of the 
great novelist during his visit to America, Mr. Eyre Crowe 
was an industrious worker with both pen and pencil. Fac- 
totum and amanuensis, by arrangement, he was the keenest 
of observers, and many scores of sketches lay quietly in his 
sketch- books tilla happy thought suggested to him such a 
book as lies before us. Chatty—almost garrulous at times— 
the veteran Associate fills many pages of amusing and en- 
tertaining reminiscences of the United States as he knew 
them in the fifties, with many references—valuable and per- 
sonal testimony—to Thackeray himself. Perhaps most in- 
teresting of all are the sketches that crowd the books. Now 
and again we recognise in the larger figures the influence of 
Thackeray’s art, such as it was, upon the younger man; 
but not a few of the drawings—we speak chiefly of those 
containing groups or crowds of small figures, as well as 
street scenes of life and character—are curiously like the 
charming little blocks of George Cruikshank, not only in 
arrangement, but also in touch. Indeed “ Barnum’s 
Museum ” (p. 58), “ After the Fire” (p. 97), and “A Negro 
Ball ” (p. 147), might almost have been pencilled by the im- 
mortal George and engraved by the hardly less immortal 
Williams. 

For many boys Christmas would hardly be Christmas 
without the parcei of books Messrs. Blackie have accustomed 
them to expect. This year we have three books from the 
facile pen of Mr. G. A. Henty: “ Through the Sikh War,” 
an exciting story of the great Indian struggle, told with 
great clearness and precision, and illustrated by Mr. Hat 
Hurst ; “St. Bartholomew's Eve: A Tale of the Huguenot 
Wars,” with capitally drawn pictures by Mr. Henry 
DRaPER, a distinguished son of the Royal Academy Schools ; 
and “A Jacobite Exile,” containing the recital of a young 
Englishman in the service of Charles XII. of Sweden. Mr. 
Pavut Harpy uses all his well-known power of realisation 
in the illustration of the tale, and adds greatly to the en- 
joyment of it. Mr. Ropert Leicuton has written “ he 
Wreck of the ‘Golden Fleece,” the stirring story of a North 
Sea fisher-boy, illustrated with distinct power by Mr. Frank 
Branewyn ; Mr. Kirk Munroe tells a tale of Toltec and 
Aztec, called “The White Conquerors of Mexico,” with 
drawings by Mr. W. 8. Stacey; while an adventure story 
of British Columbia—“ Gold, Gold in Cariboo, by Mr. 
Puituirs WoL.ey-—is illustrated by Mr. G. C. HinpLey. 
It will thus be seen that the variety is remarkable. The 
healthy tone of the stories make them desirable books for 
boys, while the genera! accuracy of their historical frame- 
work, and the truth of their local colour, admirably serve 
their purpose of widening a lad’s knowledge of the world 
and its ways. 
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NOTABILIA. 


Forgeries of the pictures of M. Franz CourrTens are 
upon the town, and factitious drawings by Forarn and 
WILLETTE have of late been largely fabricated in Paris. 
In each case the ingenious utterer has been sent to prison. 

Mr. G. F. Warts, R.A., has decided to include his 
newly-completed portraits of Sir Andrew Clark, Mr. 
George Meredith, Mr. Passmore Edwards, and Lord 
Rosebery in the gift of national portraits which the artist 
has bequeathed by deed to the people of England. 


It is stated that the late Mr. Forp Mapox Brown’s 
frescoes at the Manchester Town Hali are suffering deterio- 
ration, not from the ravages of time or climate, but from 
the culpable carelessness or criminal mischief of visitors to 
the hall. It is obvious that the only method of dealing 
with the matter is to cover the works with plate-glass. 

The new members of the Institute of Painters in Oil- 
Colours are Messrs. J. T. Nerritesuip, H. Carrreri, and 
Artur Burrineton. A number of new members have 
been elected to the Royal Society of British Artists, 
which manifestly aims at being a nursery to the Royal 
Academy ; but it is to be feared that by promiscuous 
selection it will become a nursery and little more. 

The property of the late Mr. C. B. Breen, A.R.A., 
amounted to no more than £277. These are parlous 
times for sculptors not in the fashion (though fashion, 
be it remembered, is sometimes successfully induced to 
smile upon the right man), and those who could top 
Westmacott, Chantrey, and Nollekens in artistic worth 
must die worth as many units as they possessed hundreds. 

Monsieur A. J. WavutTers’ long-promised monograph 
on the birthplace of Memiine has made its appearance, 
and establishes to the satisfaction of all unprejudiced 
minds the fact that the great master of Bruges was born 
at Moémlingen, near Mayence. Much of the evidence is 
direct, and such of it as is circumstantial admits of only 
one clear conclusion. 

A picture by the late JoHN ZEPHANIAH BELL, who 
died eight years ago, has been presented by his widow 
to the National Gallery, and hangs in Room 18. It 
represents “Cardinal Bourchier Urging the Widow of 
Edward IV. to let her Son out of the Sanctuary.” We 
propose to place a reproduction of this picture before our 
readers in the course of a month or two. 

We are glad to learn that one hundred and twelve 
out of the one hundred and thirteen dispersed pages of 
drawings and poems by Miss “FRANcEscA” ALEXANDER 
for the “Roadside Songs of Tuscany” have been collected 
—having previously been dispersed—and will, when the 
last is recovered, be published in their complete form. The 
owner of the hundred-and-thirteenth—or the missing—page 
is therefore earnestly begged to make known its whereabouts. 


The following works have been purchased by the Com- 
mittee of the Walker Art Gallery from the autumn exhi- 
bition :—“ Punishment of Luxury,” by Signor SEGANTINi ; 
“A Man Overboard, by Mr. T. Somerscares ; “The Old 
Hero,” by Mr. J. B. Burcsss, R.A. ; “ Meadow-Sweets,” by 
Mr. Davip Murray, A.R.A.; and a statuette, “Love the 
Conqueror,” by Mr. F. W. Pomeroy. We hope to illustrate 
these in our next issue. 

For the extensive and extraordinarily impudent: in- 
fringement of the copyrights of many of the best-known 
pictures of the day, a dealer named Walter Perry has 
‘received condign punishment. The law seems to provide 


every indulgence to the picker and stealer of other men’s 
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copyright property, to judge from the many cases in which 
offenders have got off scot free ; but it would have been 
hard if, in this case, all the four-and-sixty separate 
summonses had missed fire. 

An exhibition of the works of Frep WALKER and 
of Mr. J. W. Nort will shortly be held at Birmingham. 
The collection of the pictures of these two Associates of 
the Academy will be extremely interesting as showing 
exactly how far Walker was influenced by his friend, 
and to what extent, if any, the art of Mr. North was 
modified or qualified by the other. Professor HERKOMER 
will deliver a lecture on the two men during the course 
of the exhibition. Owners of drawings by both artists 
are entreated to communicate with the Secretary of the 
Royal Society of Artists of Birmingham. 

During November a series of lectures was delivered at 
the New Gallery, in connection with the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition. Mr. Witt1am Morris spoke on “The Art 
of Printing,” confining his remarks chiefly to the early 
examples of typography ; Mr. Lewis F. Day chose as his 
subject “Some Ornamental Offshoots of the Italian 
Renaissance ;” and Mr. Seuwyn ImaGE that of “ A Catholic 
Spirit in Art;” “The Use of Ornament” afforded Mr. 
Wa ter CRANE yet another opportunity of showing his 
skill as a practical exponent of the subject ; and Mr. W. B. 
RicuMonD, A.R.A., in a lecture upon “ Mosaic,” recounted 
his difficulties and triumphs in the work of decorating St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

The figures concerning the division of the Spitzer 
collection among the museums of Europe have been made 
known, and the purchase-money expended by each stands 
in order as follows:—The Louvre, £11,000; Brussels 
Museum, «£8,000; Cluny Museum, £6,600; South Ken- 
sington Museum, £2,400; Lyons Museums, £2,300 ; Glasgow 
Museum, £1,000; Prague Museum, £720; Hamburg 
Museum, £650; Amsterdam Museum, £380; National 
Library of Paris, £324 ; Berlin Industrial Museum, £320 ; 
Decorative Arts Museum of Paris, £116 ; Sevres Museum, 
£84 ; Buda-Pesth Museum, £80; and the Gotha Museum, 
£68. The museum of Berlin secured a collection of objects 
proportionate in value to its importance, but the details 
are not available, as the purchases were all made by 
patriotically-inclined persons and afterwards presented to 
their national institution. 


OBITUARY. 


We have to record the death of M. Kart Bopmer, the 
French landscape-artist, at the age of eighty-four. He was 
born at Ziirich, and very early in life turned his attention 
to art. In 1836, after travelling extensively, he made his 
debut at the Salon, and from that time continued almost unin- 
terruptedly to contribute his well-known representations of 
pastoral scenes. In 1867 he was awarded the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. M. Bodmer was a large contributor to 
the Parisian illustrated press, and some of his best work of 
this kind is to be found in “La Nature chez Elle,” which 
he produced in collaboration with THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 


The death occurred in November of JEAN ALoysIus 
MatTEJKO, the Director of the Academy of Fine Arts at 
Cracow. He was born at Cracow in 1838, and devoted his 
art life principally to depicting scenes from the tumultuous 
history of Poland. He was a frequent exhibitor at the 
Salon, and was a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 


Owing to unusual pressure upon our space several Notes 
and Reviews of importance have to be held over.—EpiTor. © 
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LA LIBRE ESTHETIQUE. 


The new Society founded under the name of “ La Libre 
Esthétique ” aims at being a good deal more than the Arts 
and Crafts, the New English Art Club, the Independent 
Theatre, and the Parisian Society of the Rosy + Cross, rolled 
into one. Its aim is not confined to painting alone; 
literature and music—every artistic expression, in fact—are 
equally covered by its mantle. Exhibitions are to be held, 
musical works to be played and sung, poems recited and 
pieces spoken at its salons, and every novel aspect of art— 
every individual expression of which modernity, or, at least, 
freshness of expression, is the prevailing note—is to receive 
the imprimatur and the acknowledgment of the Society. 
For many men the prospect opens out a delightful vista. 
Classic, conventional, and official art is the Jabberwock 
whom the members of the new Society sally forth to slay 
—as some of the distinguished adherents of the cause 
would proclaim, the windmills against which they wouid 
ride atilt; and a public, small though it may be, will be 
found for these works which in the cold unsympathetic 
world of art might never have found a hearing or a chance 
of sight. It is a testimony to the excellent promise of this 
Society—which is healthy in its desire to be in the van 
of every new artistic movement, its champion and its in- 
strument—that it is fathered by some of the principal 
artists and members of the young Belgian schools of paint- 
ing, literature, and the law, and sprang in its first instance 
from an attempt of officialdom to stifle the free expres- 
sion of the artist by legal pains and penalties. This prac- 
tical protest is, therefore, full of life; but it will be for 
its conductors to see that that is not presented as Art 
which is nothing more than Eccentricity—the greatest 
danger of every new society of the sort, whose fatal mis- 
take is usually to confound “freedom” with “liberty.” 


THE VENUS OF MELOS AS 4A VENUS DONATRIX. 


In reply to a correspondent who wrote respecting Mr. 
JoHN BE .L’s article in the November MaGazine or ART 
that the sculptor might possibly be charged with plagiarism 
owing to the similarity of his restoration of the Venus of 
Melos to the Venus of Capua, at Naples, Mr. Bell writes 
as foliows :— 


“It is quite evident, I think, that if the Venus of Melos was a 
single figure, she must have been much in the position of the Venus 
of Capua, of which, if I recollect aright, a cast stands in the South 
Kensington Museum nearly alongside of one of the Venus of Melos. 
My paper and statuette of restoration are addressed, not so much 
to details of attitude, as to find a worthy mission for this grand 
fragment ; andI might add in respect to ‘plagiarism’ that, assuredly 
under the supposition of the possibility of the Venus of Melos being 
an original work of mine, I might be open to a charge of plagiarism 
from the Venus of Capua; but in a case of attempted restoration, 
plagiarism is converted into precedent, and thus seems to lend value 
to my interpretation. It is thus as a ‘ Venus Donatrix’ that my idea 
looks for judgment.”” 


RECENT EXHIBITIONS. 


The winter exhibitions of the Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours would be much more interesting if they 
justified their official description, and were really a 
collection of “sketches and studies.” And so, as has 
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been the case in most previous years, the collection of 
water-colours in Pall Mall East once more belies its title, 
consisting, as it does, mostly of small drawings dealing in 
the painstaking methods all too familiar to us with well- 
tested subjects. Let us hasten to pay tribute to those 
artists who dare to be exceptional in their contributions. 
Mr. Burne-Jones sends numerous beautiful studies in 
charcoal, pencil, and red chalk for many of his best known 
pictures. Mr. E. R. Hueues follows his welcome example, 
and shows us delightful heads, faces, and figures studied 
for reproduction in his more elaborate drawings, some of 
these heads being in silver-point, a medium which enables 
the artist to display his keen appreciation of the beauty of 
pure line. But Mr. Hughes also sends more ambitious 
work. He has chosen for theme a gruesome passage in one 
of Miss Rossetti’s poems, and presents us with a corpse on 
a large scale, lying in a flowering dog-rose bush awaiting 
the “eternal term,” a drawing of minute manipulation, 
and a monument of perverted patience. Equally ostenta- 
tious in size is Mr. J. H. HensHAtt with his “ Adam Bede,” 
a large and startlingly dramatic composition of three 
fignres—Hetty, Dinah, and Adam in the prison cell— 
which possesses such qualities of drawing, grouping, and 
mastery of material as few of this brilliant young artist’s 
colleagues could hope to rival. Turning from such de- 
batable employment of water-colours we notice the bold, 
broad simplicity of such work as Mr. R. W. ALLan’s 
“Crossing the Ford,” a fine Scotch landscape, spacious 
and luminous, or his “Street in Syracuse.” Successful for 
kindred reasons is Sir Francis Powett’s “Essex Wind- 
mill,” a sketch full of suggestion in which the Caledonian 
President shows us that he can employ the more modern 
methods with effect when it suits him. Mr. Toorne WaltTE 
sends many excellent drawings ; but they are on lines and 
dealing with subjects long since familiar to our approval. 
Strong in colour, bright with sunlight, and wholly joyous 
are several studies of Devonshire orchards and cottages by 
Mr. WateERLow, A.R.A.; whilst Mr. LioneL SMyTHE sends 
over from his French home a fine pastoral composition, 
“ Building Ricks—Pas de Calais.” “Around the Old Cross” 
shows us Professor HERKOMER true to the gospel of the late 
Fred. Walker, of which, with brush and pen, he has become 
so ardent a propagandist. Mr. HerBert MARSHALL and 
Miss Rose Barton are still busy in our crowded streets 
at the close of day when the winter north-easter crimsons 
the brown air; and Mrs. ALLINGHAM, Mr. Brrket Foster, 
Mr. A. W. Hunt, and others, repeat those charming ex- 
ercises to which we are accustomed. Mr. E. J. Poynrer, 
R.A., sends a little landscape originally treated, and Mr. 
Sracy Marks is faithful to the macaws and cockatoos of 
Regent’s Park. 

Few of the long series of “one-man shows,” as they 
are popularly called, held by the Fine Art Society have 
equalled in importance that of the collective works of 
Mr. ALBERT GoopwIn, R.W.S. One room was devoted 
to the water-colour drawings, in which he is seen at his 
subtlest and best, as well as in the most varied mood 
and style. The influence of Turner is stronger upon Mr. 
Goodwin than on any living English artist. Several of 
the drawings exhibited, such as “The Mediterranean at 
Amalfi,” and one or two of the Mont St. Michel studies, 
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might well be mistaken for delicate reproductions of 
some of the lovely visions of landscape entombed in the 
cellars of the National Gallery. But Mr. Goodwin has 
other phases essentially un-Turneresque, as seen in his 
drawing of “West Harnham, Salisbury,” in which he suc- 
ceeds in obtaining the effect of flat light and harmony in 
a minor key so much affected by the new schools. He 
has also a method peculiar to himself of dealing with 
streets and masses of architecture, outlining in Indian 
ink, apparently with a pen, and washing in the surface 
somewhat after the manner used in tinted drawings. 
Wells and Whitby he thus treats with great delicacy. 
Another room was filled with brilliantly-painted oils, re- 
vealing the painter’s astounding resources of imagination, 
and dealing with subjects from Dante and “The Arabian 
Nights,” which give full play to a daring palette, though 
the modern feeling is opposed to art which is incomplete 
without explanatory letterpress. 

Mr. Artuur Tomson has for some years been known 
as a very quiet but very staunch adherent of the New 
English Art Club. Now he breaks new ground, and has 
been showing at Mr. Van Wisselingh’s Dutch Gallery a 
collection of studies and pictures in pastels and oils, of 
cats, which betrays that intimate acquaintance with the 
anatomy, actions, habits, expressions, and temperaments 
of his subjects which distinguishes the work of the best 
Japanese animaliers, and comes of painting from the 
fulness of stored knowledge, and not from models direct. 
His cats, though their actions sometimes imply the pos- 
session of a distinctly sophisticated sense of, humour, 
manifest little evidence of the sleek domesticity of the pets 
painted by Madame Ronner and M. Lambert, and are 
obviously in closer kinship with that sinewy, prowling 
felinity which is obliged to earn its own living. His treat- 
ment of his subject is distinctive and original. 


Mr. WitFrrEeD Batt has been to Egypt, and brought 
back with him a sheaf of small drawings, which have 
been exhibited at Messrs. Agnew’s. They are by far the 
most careful and successful work we have as yet seen 
from his hands, showing a deep and tender sense of 
colour. The warm blush of a Nile afternoon and the 
wonder of the Saharan afterglow seem to have exercised 
the greatest charm on the artist. “ After Sunset, Luxor,” 
is representative of all that is best in this portfolio. In 
the streets of Cairo and Stamboul Mr. Ball’s accustomed 
verve reasserts itself. 

The fourth and last group of water-colour sketches 
made by Mr. JoHn VaRLEy during his repeated visits to 
the East, and exhibited from time to time at the Japanese 
Gallery, proved decidedly the best. Perhaps the most 
characteristic drawing shown—certainly the finest in point 
of colour—was “Cashmire Gate, Delhi,” a spot for ever 
memorable from the days of the siege. “ Bombay Road, 
near Nassek,” might almost have been done under the 
personal tuition of “Old John Varley ;” whilst “A Luck- 
now Bazaar” displays a tendency towards all that there 
is that is modern. 

The exhibition at the Goupil Galleries of a series of 
memoranda in water-colour by Mr. D. S. MacCott set 
a ripple of excitement eddying through artistic circles. 
As a journalistic censor of art, Mr. MacColl has been 
known for some little time as the apostle of revolutionary 
wsthetic principles, and the critic who chooses to run 
amuck amongst accepted traditions and reputations ; and 
those interested in his doctrines, or stung by his satires, 
hastened alike to see him put his theories into execution. 


Friends and foes were on the whole disappointed. Mr. 
MacColl has a charming appreciation of colour and a 
ready eye for pretty effects. Here and there we found 
him alert to note a fascinating and transient quality in 
nature, and dapper in jotting it down on paper. But if 
his courage kept pace with his convictions, his theories 
certainly outran his technical skill; nor had he the 
strength to bring that discrimination to bear on his own 
work that he uses so unsparingly on that of his fellow-artists, 
exhibiting, as he did, snap-shots at phases of beauty which 
attained and which fell short with a complacency damaging 
to his claims to critical acumen. 

Mr. A. W. WeeEpon, R.I., has been repeating the experi- 
ment, and no doubt the success, he made just two years 
ago, when he was the hero of what is called a “one-man 
show” at the Fine Art Society's Galleries. Then he chose 
Kent as his sketching-ground, and his drawings dealt 
chiefly with the immediate vicinity of Canterbury. Now 
he has been visiting Hampshire; and an able and 
vigorous drawing of the New Forest serves, as it were, 
as a point of departure to the new series. The open 
country, the commons and the marshes of Hampshire, 
have proved most attractive to this virile artist; but 
the charms of the Solent seas were not wholly neglected ; 
and drawings made in Scotland helped to give interest to 
the exhibition. 

Mr. Watiace Riminaton, R.P.-E., was well advised to 
try Spain. No country, at the hour at which we live, is 
wholly unexplored by the artist; but the byways and 
smaller towns of the Spanish peninsula, as seen in the full 
blaze of summer sunshine, are comparatively terra incognita 
to the ordinary picture-buyer. The drawings resultant 
from his tour were exhibited at the Fine Art Society’s 
rooms, and, though unpretentious, possessed, one and all, 
the constant quantity of an extreme pleasantness. Mr. 
Rimington’s experience as an architect and etcher stood 
him in good stead, enabling him to give his houses and 
streets an air of solidity, and making him quick to seize 
the decorative value of bits of delightful pattern in the 
delicate traceries of the Moorish buildings. 


The annual exhibition of the Royal Female School of 
Art is always of interest. The school was established 
long before the South Kensington movement, though it 
is now more or less affiliated to the Government system. 
Its strongest class has always been that of students of 
flower-painting and still-life. At the recent exhibition 
three water-colour drawings which were hung close to- 
gether impressed us as astonishingly good work for girl 
students. The best of these was a daring study in blue of 
corncockles in a Flanders jar, which won a silver medal at 
South Kensington, the work of Miss Lit1an REYNOLDs ; 
the second, a study of Gloire de Dijon roses in an old 
copper bowl on an oaken table, by Miss C. Reynops ; and 
the third, a drawing of an exceedingly quaint pendant 
Oriental lamp in brass, red draperies, red foliage, and 
palms, by Miss A. M. Hake, which secured the Gold Medal 
given by the Queen to the school. An interesting feature 
of the school is the class for technical education in chromo- 
lithography, which, though doing excellent work and pro- 
viding its successful pupils with a remunerative means of 
livelihood, receives more commissions than pupils. 

Messrs. Lawrie and Co. continue to maintain in their 
exhibitions the exceedingly high standard which they 
have set up in London, and for which they have long 
been known in Glasgow. Their second display contains 
examples of many of the Barbizonian masters and deceased 
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English painters, a somewhat unusual evening landscape by 
Ceci. Lawson, French rather than English in its feeling 
and treatment, being amongst the latter. The picture of 
the most novel interest is “The Bath of Venus,” by Mr. 
Epwarp Burne-Jonrs, which has not been previously 
seen in public, of which we hope to publish an engraving 
shortly. “Christ Leaving the Judgment Hall,” a long 
panel picture by that eccentric genius ADOLPHE MoNnTI- 
CELLI, shows the Nice painter in his middle, or best, 
period, before he developed an exaggerated technique, 
and whilst he was still master of a superb sense of colour 
and composition. 


REVIEWS. 


The brilliant essay published under the title of “ Inigo 
Jones and Christopher Wren ; or, the Rise and Decline of 
Modern Architecture in England” (W. J. Lorrie. London : 
Rivington, Perceval & Co.) is remarkable as a serious 
attempt on the part of a literary man to deal with architec- 
ture from the point of view of an architect. Mr. Loftie 
modestly declares himself an amateur, but he possesses not 
only very much more than an amateur’s knowledge of his 
subject, but also a fine taste and a full perception of the 
essentials of architecture. The object of his book is to 
show how Palladian architecture was introduced into 
England, how it reached its maturity in the seventeenth 
century, and gradually dwindled down to the nothingness 
and insincerity of revived Grecian on the one hand and 
revived Gothic on the othcr—to which latter, by the way, 
Mr. Loftie hardly does justice, for all that is best in con- 
temporary architecture is the immediate result of this 
“Gothic” impulse, though the impulse in its original form 
is pretty well played out. The main stress of Mr. Loftie’s 
account naturally bears on the two great artists to whoin 
English Palladian architecture owed its creation. Nothing 
less than the genius of Inigo Jones could have brought 
order and clear reason into the chaos of uncertain experi- 
ment in which the Elizabethan designers were floundering. 
No man who did not possess the infinite thoughtfulness 
and resource of Sir Christopher Wren could have carried on 
his high ideal and given it a flexibility which made it vital, 
and enabled it to take its place as part of the artistic 
tradition of this country. Mr. Loftie’s work has two sides 
to it. On the one hand it is historical, and on the other 
polemical, for Mr. Loftie is so filled with just indignation 
at the shortcomings of contemporary architecture that he 
seldom misses his chance of showing how futile are its 
efforts and how hopelessly deficient it is in all the qualities 
that make architecture the most beautiful of the arts. In 
regard to the historical side, Mr. Loftie’s account, without 
affecting to be exhaustive, is rapid and clear. He has, how- 
ever, allowed himself to slip into occasional carelessness of 
facts. Sir Reginald Bray was not an architect but a Knight 
of the Garter, and Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster to 
Henry VII.; and Inigo Jones, who was only born in 1573, 
was not, so far as is known, in Denmark in 1589, and was 
certainly not architect to the Queen in 1603 (pp. 46, 47); 
and there is no sufficient authority for ascribing either St. 
Katharine Cree or the inner quad of St. John’s at Oxford to 
Inigo Jones. There is, in fact no evidence in existence that 
Laud ever employed him at all, and a comparison of the very 
few known examples of Jones’s work makes it improbable 
that, with the exception of Lincoln’s Inn Chapel and St. 
Alban’s, Wood Street, he had anything to do with all the 
Bastard Gothic which the exuberant fancy of Horace 
Walpole so glibly assigned to him. The Palladian bridge 
at Wilton is not by Inigo Jones, but late seventeenth- 
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century work, and is not shown in the large bird’s-eye view 
of the house and grounds still preserved at Wilton, which 
must have been painted about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Mr. Loftie’s account of Wren’s work is very ably 
written and by far the clearest that has yet appeared. His 
sketch of the Epigoni of the eighteenth century, of the 
able but rather pedantic architects who succeeded Wren, is 
slight but well considered, though it is not quite fair to 
Campbell and Kent to say that they derived from Lord 
Burlington “anything of the nature of originality or genius 
which either of them showed.” So far as the evidence goes, 
the case was the reverse, and where Lord Burlington’s name 
appears at the foot of a design, we are reminded of the 
immortal drawings made by Betsinda, but signed “Angelica 
fecit.” Not less important than this historical account is Mr. 
Loftie’s resolute attack on the worst tendencies of modern 
architecture, at the one extreme its archeological pedantry, 
and at the other its intolerable craving for novelty and 
sensationalism at the expense of proportion, order, refine- 
ment, and all that makes a design a design instead of a 
farrago of details. And in fairness to architects, Mr. 
Loftie sees that the fault lies not so much with the 
architects as with the ill-informed taste of the public. There 
is unfortunately only too abundant evidence in the streets 
of London, and every other big town in England, that Mr. 
Loftie has not overstated the case ; and the directors and 
assessors of municipal competitions will do well to learn 
and inwardly digest his uncompromising remarks on the 
lamentable failures in this regard of the last thirty years. 
The intellectual leanness of such architecture as the Adams’, 
even the utter barrenness of Bedford Square, are preferable 
to the gewgaws and tomfoolery of Shaftesbury Avenue 
and nine-tenths of the drawings in the architectural room 
at the Royal Academy. Mr. Loftie deserves the gratitude 
of ail architects for his slashing and incisive attack on some 
of the worst faults of contemporary architecture. 

“Tn the greenest growth of the Maytime” two en- 
thusiasts started gaily in search of that ideal gipsy whom, 
it would seem, they were never to meet. But if they 
sought in vain, the very charmingly worded tale of their 
wanderings through Transylvania and Hungary is not less 
pleasant and agreeable reading. It is with the first line of 
Swinburne’s “Interlude” that Mrs. PENNELL begins “ 7’o 
Gipsyland” (T. Fisher Unwin), the story of her own and 
her husband’s adventures in pursuit of the “real thing” — 
a crusade, one might almost name it, against imitation or 
degeneration of the true gipsy. The bright atmosphere 
of the book, the vivid description of place and of people, 
the strong feeling for colour, and the appreciation of sound 
and melody, everyone will enjoy : these things are charac- 
teristic of much of Mrs. Pennell’s work, and are certainly 
present here; and, further, one cannot but admire the 
courage and unflagging optimism with which these two 
Westerners went forward in their quest. Mr. PENNELL’s 
illustrations to the text are not always very interesting, 
nor do they always show the best qualities of his style ; 
but they help to make the book attractive, and if they 
suggest that the subject was less inspiring to the artist 
than it was to the author, this is not so much finding 
fault with Mr. Pennell as complimenting Mrs. Pennell 
on her happier achievement. 

In his preface to “ Letters to Marco” (Macmillan and 
Co.), Mr. Gzorce D. Lesiie, R.A., confesses to great fear 
lest he might be suspected of an attempt to rival Gilbert 
White; and there is little doubt that most men will 
involuntarily draw some comparison between the two. 
But these letters on natural history, on plant and 
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country life, are so obviously sincere, are written with 
so much ingenuous frankness, and so much freshness 
and simplicity withal, that though his knowledge and 
profundity may suffer by the comparison, his powers of 
observation, his love of nature, and his ability to delight 
us are beyond question and cavil. This book is as 
good as a visit to the country; and besides, the simple 
worship of nature which runs through its pages and the 
deep intellectual friendship of the author for his fellow- 
Academician, Mr. Stacy Marks, awaken in the reader a 
sympathy for both epistolographer and recipient, and 
provide not a little of the charm of the volume. Mr. 
Leslie’s sketches that dot the pages make no pretence as 
works of art; but they are adequate, nevertheless, and 
sometimes show great power in seizing essentials. It is 
safe to foretell that this book will outlive many a one of 
more ambitious purpose, including Mr. Leslie’s own maiden- 
effort of “ Our River.” 

Messrs. Percy Lund and Co. have done good service in 
reprinting Jonn Burnert’s “ Practical Essays on Art.” 
This standard work has so long been out of print, or has 
been procurable only at a high price, that it has practically 
been inaccessible for the very class to whom it is most 
useful. The weak point lies in the attempt to reproduce in 
black the original coloured illustrations, for the result in 
certain cases is lamentable, and in few satisfactory. But 
enough is here to have justified the publishers in issuing the 
volume ; and the lowness of the cost is a further justification 
altogether undeniable. 


NEW ENGRAVINGS. 


The well-authenticated and really fine drawings of 
JoHN SELL Corman lie in very few hands, and the best of 
them, with scarcely an exception, were seen at the Cotman 
Exhibition held at the Burlington Fine Arts Club a few 
years ago, and at an exhibition at Norwich, which 
immediately preceded that in Savile Row: Mr. James 
Reeve, Mr. Colman, M.P., Mr. Palgrave, Mr. Pyke 
Thompson, Mr. Bulmer, Mr. Frederick Wedmore, and 
the late Sir William Drake being the contributors of what 
were perhaps the principal ‘works in a show of which 
nothing was unauthentic. Of these gentlemen, by far the 
largest contributor was the one first mentioned—Mr. James 
Reeve, the curator of the Norwich Museum, whose 
judgment on-the authenticity of a Cotman drawing could 
scarcely be open to dispute ; he has studied them and lived 
with them for so many years, and knows all about the 
forgeries, the imitations, the works of weaker relations and 
of pupils which are wont to be palmed off upon the merely 
wealthy purchaser as being the works of the great and 
poetic artist. Very many of the drawings by Cotman in 
Mr. Reeve’s possession have, since then, been reproduced 
by Sprague and Co., by their “ink photo” process, and 
published by the editor of the Archztect, who has lately 
sent us a selection from them. We could wish that on the 
proofs the word “ proof” had not been marked so big and 
prominently, and that all the “lettering” of title, &c., 
had in every case been smaller. If that had been so, the 
reproductions would have looked more distinguished, and 
by an extra daintiness and neatness of presentation would 
have appealed more readily to the amateur. But we find 
no other fault—save, indeed, this one : that the medium in 
which the drawing was executed should have been clearly 
expressed in each case. We happen to know that some 
are in water-colour and some in charcoal, but upon each 
reproduction the particulars ought to have been clearly 
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stated. The reproductions in themselves are excellent. 
They convey the exceeding breadth and mastery, the 
force, and likewise the refinement and poetic charm of 
Cotman’s work, and show, to some extent, at all events— 
and especially when it is his earlier work which is in 
question—how wonderfully he was in advance of his time. 
Most of the finest of his work in colour belongs to an 
early period. In its breadth and simplicity it recalls 
Girtin ; but Girtin—delightful artist though he was—had 
never the range of Cotman. In Cotman, Turner rightly 
recognised an entirely worthy rival. Declining health, 
in his later period, affected the quality of his water-colour 
work ; but only a few months before he died he made, 
during an autumn visit to his native city, some exceedingly 
powerful and almost passionate studies in charcoal. “Wind 
on the Wold” had the force of a David Cox. Of archi- 
tectural subjects, and of English landscape, and, to some 
extent, of shipping and marine themes, Cotman—as is now 
increasingly recognised—was one of the very greatest 
masters that our school has known. 

“Summer Time ” is the title of the picture selected by 
the Art Union of London as the presentation plate to 
its subscribers this year. The original was painted by 
Mr. H. W. B. Davis, R.A., and was exhibited in the Royal 
Academy a year or twoago. Mr. Ropert Macsetu, A.R.A., 
has etched it in a strong manner, full of delicacy, and it is 
not surprising that Mr. Davis should express great satis- 
faction at the result. 

Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi, of Pall Mall East, are 
issuing a very good mezzo-tint engraving by Mr. 
WeuRScCHMIDT of the portrait of the Hon. Charlotte 
Clive by Romnry. The original is a very fine work by the 
painter, and Mr. Wehrschmidt—who is one of the favourite 
pupils of Prof. Herkomer—has given a delightful rendering 
of the picture, with its piquant face and strong arrangement 
of light and shade. The engraving is not too large, which is 
a virtue ; the plate measures 15 x 114 inches. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. ALBERT HARTLAND died at Waterloo, near Liver- 
pool, on Tuesday, 28th November. Mr. Hartland was born 
about fifty-three years ago at Mallow, County Cork, and 
was trained at the Cork School of Art. He was a member 
of the Liverpool Academy and the Liverpool Society of 
Painters in Water-Colour ; his works have a place in almost 
all the best local collections, and there are fifteen of his 
pictures in the Walker Art Gallery. 

We regret to have to record the death on December 
24th of Mr. Witt1am FrepericK WoopineTon, retired 
Associate of the Royal Academy. He was born in 1806, 
and had thus nearly completed his eighty-eighth year. He 
began his art-career in 1818, when he became articled pupil 
to the late Robert William Silvier, the engraver, but he 
afterwards abandoned engraving for sculpture. Among his 
better known works in this direction are one of the panels 
of the Nelson monument in Trafalgar Square, “ The Battle 
of the Nile,” two bas-reliefs in the South Chapel of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and the six statues on the New Exchange 
Buildings, Liverpool. Mr. Woodington was also a painter 
of no mean ability, but it was not until 1876 that the 
Academy recognised his claim upon it by electing him an 
Associate 

The death is also announced of M. VinceNT CoRDEAU, 
the marine painter. Born at Toulon in 1816, he after- 
wards became a naval officer, and ultimately Professor of 
Design at the Naval School of his native town. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY ELECTIONS. 


The recent elections of new Associates of the Royal 
Academy seem to forecast a new era in the venerable 
institution ; and that they have for once been successful in 
pleasing every group in the artistic world, Tory and Radical 
alike, is proved by the outburst of satisfaction, even of 
enthusiasm, with which those elections have been greeted. 
For ourselves, who have never worked for one side or for 
another, nor have in any sense stooped to partisanship, we 
may fairly record our opinion that the Academy has in this 
matter done more to reinstate itself in public esteem, and 
to gain the confidence of the younger generations of artists 
and of the more “advanced” schools generally, than-in any 
other of its acts during the past quarter of a century ; and 
that without any loss of its own conservative self-respect 
or sacrifice of its principles. The inclusion of Mr. SARGENT 
and Mr. Swan in the roll of the Academy is a thing that 
could not have happened a dozen years ago; while the 
further nominations of Mr. BraMLey and Mr. Hacker, as 
well as of Mr. Frampton, strengthens the society just 
where it most wanted strengthening. On all these selec- 
tions, then, the Academy is heartily to be congratulated. 
The elections took place on January 9th and 16th. On 
the former day, when three Associates were to be selected, 
the “scratchings” took the following course :—/irst 
“ Seratching.”—About eighteen names came up. Of these 
only three got on to the board (in accordance with the rule 
that requires at least four ‘‘scratches,” or votes, for that 
distinction). These were Mr. Sargent, Mr. Bramley, and 
Mr. Swan. Of these, the first two went to the ballot, and 
Mr. Sargent was elected. Second “Scratching.”—Out of 
seventeen names, five came on the board: Messrs. J. M. 
Swan, Arthur Hacker, Frank Bramley (painters), George 
Frampton (sculptor), and John Belcher (architect). Messrs. 
Swan and Bramley went up to the ballot, and the latter won 
the election. Z'hird “ Scratching.”—Out of about fourteen 
names four came on the board: Messrs. Alfred East, S. J. 
Solomon, J. M. Swan, and G. Frampton. Messrs. Swan 
and Frampton went to the ballot, and once more Mr. Swan 
was defeated. At the second election, a week later, two more 
Associates were to be selected, and it was strongly felt that 
an architect should be one of the chosen ; nevertheless, the 
members returned two more painters. J irst “ Scratching.” 
—The names of Messrs. John Belcher, J. M. Swan, Arthur 
Hacker, 8. J. Solomon, and George Clausen came upon the 
board. A close race was run in the ballot-box between 
Messrs. Swan and Hacker, when the former was successful. 
Second “ Scratching.”—The names of Messrs. G. Clausen, 
Arthur Hacker, and John Belcher came upon the board. 
The two last named going up for ballot, Mr. Hacker was 
elected. It may be added that the following were among 
those who on the two days had support not sufficient to 
carry them on to the board :—Messrs. J. J. Shannon, W. 
Logsdail, Adrian Stokes, Dendy Sadler, Joseph Farquhar- 
son, H. S. Tuke, Alfred Parsons, J. H. Lorimer, C. E. Peru- 
gini, and the Hon. John Collier (painters), George Lawson, 
and George Simonds (sculptors), and Aston Webb, Basil 
Champneys, and Ernest George (architects). It may be of 
interest to point out that the number of votes by which Mr. 
Swan and Mr. Hacker were elected were 27 to 25, and 31 
te 21 respectively—but figures in these elections are not 
true indications of Academic feeling. 
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EXHIBITIONS. 


The exhibition at the Grafton Galleries merits more 
than a mere passing record from the exceptional interest 
attaching to “The ALBERT Moore Room,” where a collec- 
tion of one hundred pictures and studies by the recently 
deceased artist has been brought together, which, com- 
prising as it does examples of his early efforts and his 
last picture, affords a fair and full representation of his 
life’s work. In “The Shunamite Woman,” painted in 
1864, there is already ample evidence of the artist’s power 
in giving grace and refinement of pose to the figures, and 
of his wonderful skill in arrangement of draperies ; but it 
may be said to be in harmonious monochrome, and the 
colour scheme which so distinguished his later work is as 
yet absent. It is interesting also to note that this early 
canvas contains a greater number of figures than any work 
of his fuller and riper period ; with increase of power came 
greater simplicity, and indeed some of the most perfect 
examples in the collection, combining in the highest degree 
the distinctive attributes of the painter, have but a single 
figure, as, notably, “Blossoms,” lent by Mr. Henry Tate, 
and “Sea Gulls,” lent by Mr. Edward Denny. Delightful 
also is “Topaz,” with two graceful girls in robes of tender 
green, for this double harmony of line and colour; but 
“The Quartette: A Painter's Tribute to Music,” from its 
possessing a certain vigour and a c!.arm of pervading light 
in addition to the ever-present harmony, may be singled out 
as perhaps the highest realisation of the painter’s powers. 
In the picture of “A Summer Night,” lent by the Corpora- 
tion of Liverpool, the artist has, in some measure, departed 
from his usual decorative and flat treatment of the figures; 
and beautiful though the picture be, the more realistic 
painting of the flesh cannot be said to be altogether a gain. 
There is not a picture or study in the room which does not 
merit attention and afford evidence of the rare and ex- 
ceptional gifts with which the painter was endowed and to 
what good purpose he used them. The other rooms are 
filled with pictures, the greater number from Paris, Brussels, 
Munich, and Glasgow. There is much that is interesting, 
chiefly in the many examples of those recent phases of art 
which have done so much to unsettle belief in the old, but 
have not yet inspired implicit faith in the new. To be un- 
conventional, we deliberately go back to the conventional. 
Christ preaches “The Sermon on the Mount” to a group of 
German peasants, and Joseph, in the blouse of a French 
workman, follows Mary and the Child in “ The Flight into 
Egypt.” In the first, by Prof. F. von Unpeg, there is a union 
of simplicity of sentiment and of handling which is im- 
pressive, but in M. A. P. Roxt’s picture the dexterous 
execution is somewhat jarring; and surely there is a touch 
of the ridiculous in the Child’s apparently having been 
snatched up in scanty clothing from its sleep and yet 
wearing a pair of very pronounced nineteenth-century 
boots carefully laced! ‘The Rising Moon,” by Mr. Georce 
Hircucock, has a touch of this infusion of religious senti- 
ment into modern peasant life, but it is free from wanton 
anachronism, and is tender and refined. Of the two 
portraits by Mr. Jonn W. ALEXANDER, the “ Portrait in 
Grey” will excite most attention and remark. Mr. E. 
A. Watton has a portrait of a child in grey trimmed 
with fur, but for solidity and power of paint it cannot 
be compared with the work just mentioned. Two 
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portraits by Mr. Joun Lavery show a laudable desire to 
escape the charge of monotony of treatment. “A Lady in 
Black” is simple and unaffected, while in its pendant, 
“Le Soir,” we have a lady decked in all the bravery of 
evening dress under the glare of strong artificial light. 
This deliberate choice of difficult conditions of light is also 
noticeable in “A Summer Day,” by Mr. James GUTHRIE, 
where three ladies sit at afternoon tea under trees whose 
shade is not dense enough to prevent the sunlight piercing 
through in dazzling, dancing flickers. There is a powerful 
portrait of Herr Poznanski by Mr. J. J. SHANNON, and a 
quiet, unobtrusive, but thoroughly studied, small full-length 
portrait by Mr. THeoporE Rousset. The landscapes by 
Mr. Grosvenor THomas and Mr. MacauLay STEVENSON 
reveal more of the ‘nfluence of Corot than any effort at 
originality, and for more vigorous and healthy work we 
must turn to “The Windmill” of M. J. Maris, and “ Noon,” 
by Mr. Mark FisHEr. 

Audacity seems to be a prominent characteristic of the 
art-critics of the day. They not only pronounce on the art 
of others, but they challenge the verdict of those on whom 
they have sat in judgment for their own creative work. 
In this respect, Mr. Harry Quitter, of the old order, 
has followed the lead of Mr. D. 8. MacCott, of the 
new. The former has filled the Dudley Gallery with 
the varied products of his talents during the last decade, 
and called the public to take heed. The result, it occurred 
to us, was less a picture-gallery than a Quilter Museum. 
Luxurious lounges covered in quaint cretonnes from Mr. 
Quilter’s house furnished the room; on the tables, be- 
tween great jars of sweet-scented flowers, were strewn 
samples of Mr. Quilter’s literary work: a monograph 
on Giotto, gorgeously enveloped in gilded white vellum ; 
“Ts Marriage a Failure?” edited by Harry Quilter and 
bound in tree-calf, to say nothing of lesser printed 
works and scrap-books in which the development of Mr. 
Quilter’s power might be traced from early boyhood 
onward in note, jotting, sketch, and comment. As for the 
pictures, landscapes, seascapes, portraits, romantic genre, 
symbolic subjects, and decorative design, they covered the 
walls, and were experiments in every medium known to 
modern man. From a vantage-point, Mr. Quilter himself, 
in shirt-sleeves and palette-bearing, limned by his own 
hand, looked down on his guests. During the long years 
Mr. Quilter has wielded a critical pen, he has apparently 
been hypersensitive to the charm of every new phase of 
art submitted to him. Here and there in landscape we 
chance on a happy note of colour; one little sketch, 
“Shipwreck at Rottingdean,” being immeasurably better 
than all its neighbours ; whilst signs were never wanting 
that our host had the eyes to see rare beauties in Nature, 
if not always the skill to realise them. Regarded as a 
document in humanity, the exhibition was very far from 
uninteresting. 

Most artists in their wisdom regard Norway as part of 
the unpaintable globe. Not so Mr. Tristram ELLs. 
Nevertheless, his water-colour drawings dealing with 
glaciers, snow-capped and serrated mountain-peaks, vivid 
contrasts of fugitive foliage and eternal barrenness, and 
immense expanses of airless distance, exhivited at the 
Japanese Gallery, were only a compromise with failure. 
There are moods in which Nature refuses to sit to Art. A 
Norwegian summer day is so clear that figures eight miles 
off can be seen moving their limbs and even hands. All 
objects being thus equally defined, the true transcript must 
lack concentration and balance. This was admirably ilius- 
trated in a fine drawing of “The Raftsund—Midday,” a 
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stretch of blue water glittering in the sun, with shipping 
thereon; then land, nestling townships, and, towering above, 
the mighty range of the mountains of the Lofoten Islands, 
bare and white-crested. In detail it was most dexterous, 
and altogether cleanly and transparently handled; but the 
nett result was panoramic and uninteresting. Another 
reason for avoiding Norway with brush or pencil is that 
one of the most significant qualities of the landscape is the 
mere size of the objects, size which can only be rendered 
by absolute size. Of this a drawing of “The Svartisen 
Glacier” was proof. Closely examined, one perceived 
certain infinitesimal spots, and recognised they were in- 
tended to indicate human beings. Hence one could argue 
the colossal magnitude of the ever-descending plateau 
of ice ; but logical deductions have nothing to do with 
art, which must impress spontaneously or fail. 

The French Gallery, which has always appeared to 
have for its raison d’étre the exhibition of pictures by 
modern Continental artists, has lately been filled with about 
fifty examples of old British masters. COoNSTABLE’s ever- 
memorable “ Hampstead Heath,” which was at the Inter- 
national Exhibition in 1862 and at the Royal Academy in 
1871, lights up the collection with its pure, silvery tone 
of colour; “The Warren,” by OaxkEs, is in its way 
equally fascinating ; a nook of woodland scenery, “ Near 
Norwich,” by CromME; and a scene, almost terrible in 
its impressive realism, “The Coming Storm,” by A. W. 
WILtIAMs, were all in the collection. Also specimens of 
B. BuakeE in his later art, when, having given up land- 
scapes, he painted some of his singularly minute studies 
of game, much in the manner of the old Dutch masters. 
His “Still Life” and “The Larder” are of this order, and 
painted with a microscopic fidelity that is truly astonish- 
ing. Portraiture was represented in a powerfully executed 
presentment of “ Mary, Daughter of Sir Richard Rycroft,” 
whilst GarnsBorovueH’s “Rustic Courtship” and GErorGE 
Mortann’s “Fen Farm” sufficiently illustrate other 
branches of art. 

Messrs. MacLean have been holding an exhibition of 
engravings of the works of Mdlle. Rosa BonHEuR and 
Mr. AtMa-TapDEMA, R.A., which has been of great interest, 
not only as illustrating the history of engraving during the 
thirty years prior to the employment of the process of 
photogravure, but also as enabling us to see at a glance the 
whole record in black-and-white of the life-work of two 
great artists. Mdlle. Bonheur has been successfully re- 
produced by such different burins as those plied by W. H. 
Srumons, CHARLES G. Lewis, THomas Lanpseer, A.R.A., 
his pupil Joun CoTHER WEBB, SAMUEL Cousins, R.A., and 
JosEPH B. PRATT, in pure line chiefly, but also in mezzotint, 
and by etching and a hybrid method. Mr. Tadema’s work 
has passed for the most part into monochrome by way 
of the etcher, Paut Rason and Lropotp LoweENsTaM 
rendering him splendid service, though there were many 
fine examples of Auc. BLANCHARD’ line work. 

The idea of the single-artist exhibition has just been 
charmingly developed by Messrs. Dowdeswell, who have 
been giving us an exhibition of the works of a father 
and a son, Mr. Epwin and Mr. CLaup Hayss, devoting 
two adjoining rooms, one to the little oil pictures of 
the father, the other to the spirited water-colour drawings 
of the son. Mr. Edwin Hayes rarely, if ever, leaves the 
sea, and however small his canvas, the result is generally a 
finished picture rather than a sketch. His colour is apt 
to be rather too uniformly grey when much of his work 
is seen in one room. Mr. Claude Hayes’ water-colours 
are especially interesting as showing the evolution of a 
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style founded on that of David Cox and the late Mr. Collier 
and developed under modern and impressionistic influences. 
In the open field and still more open moorland Mr. Claude 
Hayes finds scope for his broad and suggestive technique 
and love of cloud and atmospheric effect. 

Variety was unquestionably the dominant note at a triple 
exhibition recently held at the rooms of the Fine Art 
Society. One room was devoted to the dainty drawings of 
Miss KATE GREENAWAY, who is better known in France and 
the United States, and more frequently imitated, than nine- 
tenths of our Academicians, and is, within her own little pro- 
vince, peerless. Her designs for the illustration of nursery 
books, her single figures or group studies of little ones, are 
unique in their charm; but she is less happy when she gives 
her small people a landscape setting after the fashion of 
Mrs. Allingham, or is tempted to arrange her rustics in pro- 
cessional order after quasi-classic models. A second room 
was apportioned partly to the original Indian ink drawings of 
Mr. ALFRED Parsons’s illustrations to sundry luxuriously- 
bound and printed records of peregrinations through the 
green heart of rural England and the picturesque by-ways 
of the Continent ; and partly to the water-colour drawings 
of Lord Dunmor:, made, most of them, in the far-off and 
well-nigh inaccessible recesses of the Pamirs, sometimes at 
an altitude of 2,500 feet above the summit of Mont Blane, 
and with the temperature so low that the brush froze hard 
as the valorous sketcher tried to lay in his washes. 
Under such conditions artistic excellence was hardly to be 
expected, even if the daring Earl’s skill had been more 
than that of the average amateur, which it is not. 

A collection of landscapes in oils, the work of Miss 
R. J. Leen, an Irish artist, though long resident in 


Belgium, have been for a short time on view at 9, Conduit 
Street. Miss Leigh is mistress of a broad, free, and painterly 
touch, and an attractive scheme of light and shade; the 
range of her colour, however, is not wide ; and the interest 
inspired by her canvases is not always commensurate with 
their ambitious area. 


REVIEWS. 

We have received a publication of the Science and Art 
Department, entitled “Reproductions of the Woodeuts in the 
Dream of Poliphilus (Hypmerotomachia Poliphili) printed 
at Venice by Aldus in 1499. A New Edition, reprinted for 
the Science and Art Department in photo-lithographic by 
W. Griggs (1893).” At first sight we are at a loss to account 
for such a publication; but the words on the title, “A New 
Edition,” appear to show that a previous edition (which has 
not met our eyes) has been exhausted, and that this pub- 
lication is in response to a genuine demand. Probably no 
early illustrated book is so familiar to art-students as Fra 
Colonna’s famous romance, “The Strife of Love in a Dream,” 
to give it its full Anglicised title. Its celebrity is due 
entirely to its illustrations, which have been the subject of 
interminable discussion, but no real light has been as yet 
shed on the designer or graver of these beautiful wood- 
engravings. Still it is not clear what the motive is of the 
present publication. As examples of book-illustration the 
woodcuts are useless apart from the text, in which they are 
enshrined with all the care and refinement of the Aldine 
press. For students of design or engraving a selection 
would have been amply sufficient, and we should have ex- 
pected a preface dealing with the technical excellencies 
of the cuts rather than, or in addition to, the extremely 
bald historical introduction and summary interpretation 
given by Dr. J. W. Appell, of the South Kensington Mu- 
seum. The reproductions, though executed by so skilful 
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a workman as Mr. Griggs, give no fair idea of the delicate 
beauty of the originals. The anxiety to serve up the one 
hundred and sixty-eight woodcuts complete has led to a con- 
flict with a sense of propriety, resulting sometimes in mere 
inanity, and, in one case, in a drawn battle. When such 
a publication is issued by a Government department, two 
questions are naturally asked, Is it necessary? and Is the 
result satisfactory? We fear that in the case of this pub- 
lication neither question can be answered in the affirmative. 

Amongst books of travel recently issued, one of very 
considerable interest is “A Journey through the Yemen,” 
by Water B. Harris, F.R.G.S. (Blackwood and Sons). 
The Yemen is a portion of Arabia of which very little 
is known to us, though Aden is one of the doors to it. 
Mr. Harris made his way into it, and through it, in the 
guise of a Greek trader last year, at the time when the 
whole country was in a ferment from a recently suppressed 
rising of the Arabs against the Turks; and much of the 
interest of the book turns upon the information found in 
it on the relations between the two nationalities, which 
are largely affected by religious questions. The descriptions 
of the country and the people are also full of interest. 
There is little attempt at word painting, but the descrip- 
tions are such as convey clear and distinct idea. The 
illustrations leave something to be desired. Mr. Harris is 
evidently not so good an artist as writer, and whilst Mr. 
Forestier has done the best possible with the sketches 
placed in his hands, the originals evidently had not enough 
nature in them to enable him to make convincing drawings. 
The Kodac is the best artist under such circumstances. 

We have received from the Librairie de ’Art, 8, Boule- 
vard des Capucines, a number of fascicules of various 
works, which apparently are made up of illustrations that 
have been published in the pages of that valuable artistic 
magazine, Z’Art. Here are collections of alphabets and 
of decorative suggestions by eminent French artists, living 
and deceased, amongst whom the designer HaBert-Dys 
figures prominently. These are in small form, sold for a 
few pence, and should be very useful to certain designers. 
There is another collection of drawings from pictures by 
animal-painters, French for the most part, but cosmo- 
politan, which is the case also in another collection of repro- 
ductions of sculpture. These last two are in folio form, 
and are interesting from the bold way in which they are 
drawn, characteristic of the reproductions in LZ’ Art. 

From the same publisher comes “ Méthode Pratique de 
Dessin.” It is by two professors, M. Raprtiy, of Paris, 
and M. Vierre, of Amiens, and, as far as it goes, it gives 
some very good hints to learners; but as it attempts to 
teach perspective, model-drawing, ornament from the cast, 
figure-drawing, and the drawing of landscape, all within 
the scope of forty-eight pages, it does not go very far. 

The new issue of “Zhe Year's Art” (J. S. Virtue and 
Co.)—the fifteenth of the series—more than maintains its 
reputation. It is to the artist and all who have to do 
with or are interested in the world of art, what the 
‘“ Almanac de Gotha” and “ Statesman’s Year-book ” are to 
the politician, or “ Whitaker,” “ Hazell,” and the rest are to 
the general reader and man of business. That it is in- 
capable of improvement it would not be quite fair to say ; 
but as it stands, the book is a concise epitome of the art of 
the year—dealing not with criticism, but with facts. The 
commercial, educational, administrative sides of art, as 
well as esthetic, are fully dealt with, and Mr. A. C. R. 
CARTER is to be congratulated on the excellence of the 
work he has done so much to raise to its present degree 
of completeness and usefulness. The portraits of the art 
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and literary editors of the principal art magazines and 
illustrated papers form the leading feature of the pictorial 
portion of the volume. 


NOTABILIA. 


We are requested to state that the Chicago Exhibition 
medal was not awarded to Mr. F. Goopatt, R.A., as was 
at first cabled, but to Mr. T. F. Goopatt, of Dulwich. 

It is with pleasure that we record the fact that a 
baronetcy has been conferred upon Mr. E. Burne-Jones. 


-A similar honour was offered to Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A.— 


for the second time—but refused. 

The following have been elected Associates of the 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchers :—Messrs. F. BoBEre, 
G. W. Eve, A. Hartiry, H. Macsern-Rarsurn, H. G. 
Massey, W. Monk, C. M. Port, and E. Stamp, and Professor 
LEGROs. 

Several works by English artists have recently been 
added to the Luxembourg. Among them are two drawings 
by Sir FrepEric LeicuTon, P.R.A., some designs by Sir 
Epwarp Burne-Jones, “Love and Life” by Mr. G. F. 
Watts, R.A., and a small painting by Epwarp CALVERT. 

The autumn exhibition at the Manchester City Art 
Gallery, which closed on Sunday, January 5th, after 
being open for eighteen weeks, was most successful. The 
number of visitors during the course of the exhibition 
was over 87,000. 

The question of a man’s native copyright in his own 
features and body has lately been agitating the law-courts, 
and the general feeling seems to be running in favour of 
some such right being recognised by law. French jurists 
have already proclaimed themselves in favour of the 
principle. 

A case brought in Judge Bacon’s court by Mr. Davip 
Morray, A.R.A., establishes a valuable point in favour of 
artists. Henceforward, the hanging upon one’s walls of a 
picture which has been obtained “on approval” is, in the 
absence of testimony to the contrary, a formal acceptance 
of the picture and general evidence of its purchase. 

The Royal Scottish Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours at their annual meeting decided that lady members 
shall in future be allowed to attend the meetings of the 
Society, and be eligible for election as office-bearers. This 
is the first attempt of any art body in the kingdom to 
place the lady members on an equal footing with those of 
the other sex. 

By the will of the late Lady EastiaKke the National 
Gallery has acquired the picture “TIppolita Firelli” by 
Sir Cas. L. Eastiaxe, P.R.A., and the National Por- 
trait Gallery a bust of Sir Charles L. Eastlake by Gipson, 
and the “Portrait of Mrs. Graham, afterwards Lady 
Calcott,” by Sir J. Lawrence. To the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Fund is bequeathed £100. 

The Portfolio and L’Art have simultaneously reduced 
the size of their pages, to the great advantage of both pub- 
lications. The former will henceforth consist of a single 
monograph each month on some artist or artistic or 
picturesque subject—a novel and interesting departure, 
which so far is admirably carried out. JZ’Art has greatly 
improved the character of its paper, and should in its new 
form secure a fresh lease of life. 

Herr KLINGER’s act in assaulting the editor of the Berlin 
Tageblatt, in consequence of an unfavourable criticisin of 
his work which had appeared in that journal has met with 
favour by many artists and critics—but for different reasons. 
The artists would be more than human did they not enjoy 
the sight of a little iconoclastic retaliation ; and the critics 
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less, did they not agree with the aggrieved party’s policy of 
attacking not the writer of the article, but his more dis- 
tinguished chief. 

At a recent well-attended and very interesting meeting 
of the Camera Club Mr. ArtHur BurcHetTt expounded a 
process of his own discovering, which, he alleges, enables 
him, whilst translating into monochrome through his 
camera the colours of a picture, to preserve the proper 
relations of those colours to each other. Mr. Burchett’s 
device is simple in the extreme. He interposes screens of 
yellow and a certain curious shade of green glass between 
the combinations of his lens. Many fine photographs were 
exhibited taken by these means; to have given anything 
like a convincing demonstration of the benefits of his 
method, however, Mr. Burchett should have shown us the 
same picture, or the same landscape, taken under the same 
conditions of light and time by the old method and the 
new, and have hung the results side by side. 

We regret that by an oversight the acknowledgment of 
M. Daveav’s photographic rights was not inserted under 
our reproduction of the Raffet Memorial last month. 


OBITUARY. 

We have to record the death, at Edinburgh, of Mr. 
Criark Stanton, R.S.A. He was born at Birmingham in 
1832, and received his early education at King Edward’s 
Grammar School in that city. He attended the Bir- 
mingham Art Schools, and while still a young man 
entered the studio of Messrs. Elkington as a designer 
and modeller. He first exhibited at the Royal Scottish 
Academy in 1857, and was elected a full member in 1883. 

Baron Cart HasENAUER, the eminent Viennese archi- 
tect, was the designer of the Imperial Palace, and the mag. 
nificent Burg Theatre at Vienna. He was Professor of 
Architecture at the Academy of Fine Arts in Vienna, 
and an honorary corresponding member of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

M. Jutes Pierre CaveEtixr, the eminent sculptor, 
died at Paris on January 28th, at the advanced age of 
eighty years. He studied under David d’Angers and 
Delaroche, and carried off the Prix de Rome in 1842. 
In 1849 he won the medal of honour at the Salon for his 
“Penelope Sleeping.” His statue of “Truth” (exhibited 
in 1853), a bust of a woman, and the “Mother of the 
Gracchi,” are in the Luxembourg ; and among other of 
his well-known works are the two statues of “St. Matthew ” 
and “ Monsignor Affre ” in the sacristy of Notre Dame, and 
a group of Caryatides of the Central Pavilion of the 
Louvre. He was a member of the Institute and an officer 
of the Legion of Honour. 

Mr. GourLAY STEELL, R.S.A., was born in Edinburgh in 
1820, where he was educated. He soon made a reputation 
as an animal-painter, and on the death of Sir Edwin 
Landseer in 1873 he was appointed Animal Painter for 
Scotland to the Queen. Many of his works have been 
engraved, among the best known being “ Visit of the Queen 
to a Highland Cottage,” “Robbie Burns and the Field- 
mouse,” and “Spring in the Highlands.” For some years he 
had been the Principal Curator of the National Gallery of 
Scotland. 

The death has occurred, in his eighty-fourth year, of Mr. 
Tuomas CotMAN Dippin (grandson of the famous Charles 
Dibdin), who began life in 1826 in the “ Ship-letter Office of 
the General Post Office,” but after eleven years of public 
service became a professional artist. Mr. Dibdin first ex- 
hibited in 1831, and for many years was a regular contri- 
butor to the Royal Academy and other leading exhibitions. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY IN 1893. 


Another year of progress is to be recorded for the 
National Gallery. It is true that there has been a falling 
off in the number of attendances and so forth—a fact 
doubtless to be deplored, yet of no great consequence, 
whether the cause is to be found in the phenomenally fine 
weather in 1893, or in the deterrent effects of Trafalgar 
Square demonstrations. Of the gradual development of 
the collection we habitually keep our readers au courant ; 
but we may here briefly summarise this satisfactory pro- 
gress. Seven pictures have been purchased at a cost of 
£5,867, or an average of £838 per picture. They are by 
Dvuyster, JAcoB VAN RuispAaFL, Romney, Ecc, Mason, 
and WILucock, thus showing a gratifying and unexpected 
recognition of English art. The donations and bequests 
were six, the pictures being by NasmMytu, EAstLaKE, FRED. 
WALKER, BELL, VERNET, and Forp Mapox Brown. Nine 
pictures have been attended to—of them a couple of 
Turners, though at least one more of that artist awaits 
similar care; and eleven have been glazed. On public 
days the attendance was 486,746 (a daily average of 2,351), 
and on student days, 38,976, whose sixpences amounted to 
£974 (as against £1,048 in the previous year). This sum is 
devoted wisely to an “appropriation in aid” of the annual 
vote. There were 20,936 attendances of copyists, who pro- 
duced 971 complete copies of pictures (exclusive of the 
vast number of partial copies); of these, 402 were copied 
from 87 Old Masters, and 569 from 49 Modern. Of the 
catalogues, 13,050 were sold, and a sum of £398 was real- 
ised by them. Mr. J. P. Heseltine was appointed Trustee 
in succession to the late Lord Northbourne. Within the 
last month, we may add, acquisition has been further 
made of pictures by EAsTLAKE, TER Borcu, REMBRANDT, 
Prerer Suyers, JAN VAN AACH, and Henry R. Moranp. 
Of all of these we hope very shortly to place reproductions 
before our readers. 


ARTISTS AND BARONETCIES. 


The dignity of baronet—Art cannot yet aspire as high as 
Literature—which, as we announced last month, has been 
conferred upon Mr. Epwarp BuRNE-JONES, is well borne 
by him who has so nobly earned a distinction which he 
has never sought. It comes as an acknowledgment of the 
splendid display of a noble life’s-work so recently seen at 
the New Gallery ; and those are not lacking who proclaim 
it the Government’s reply to the Academy who would not 
elect the artist into its midst. The truth of the matter is 
that the honour was pressed upon Sir Edward Burne-Jones 
in sole recognition of his art, just as it was pressed for a 
second time upon Mr. G. F. Watts—a member of that 
Royal Academy which is falsely supposed to be inimical 
to the great disciple of Rossetti; and there are few indeed 
who do not view with satisfaction the wise payment of a 
compliment and its graceful acceptance. In the case of Mr. 
Watts, who begged leave to decline the proffered honour, 
the position is somewhat different, as may be seen from the 
artist’s letter upon the subject—an interesting letter which 
we are enabled to reproduce in part. After expressing his 
approval of his friend’s acceptance, he goes on : “I hope my 
declining is not attributed to ‘ideas’ or ‘ principles,’ though 
I wish, ard even trust, that eventually the widest and most 
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liberal principles will bring happiness and peace. I am not 
at all for the abolition of distinctions. I should even prefer 
to see the different classes marshalled, and distinctions of 
costume, &c., as in the middle ages—a more picturesque 
arrangement than our modern.” [Professor Ruskin’s views, 
too, in Fors Clavigera.—Epv.] “Of course, there should 
always be the greatest facility for merit of every kind to 
rise to the surface and to any position, but I would have 
honour visible and nobly borne in conduct and in show. 
For myself the distinction has been declined for various 
reasons. The one which would be most readily understood 
is that I have not the means for keeping up any social dis- 
tinction, great or small. I have just said that I like them, 
but I think they should be real in sentiment and effect. 
My objects in work and the destination of my most expen- 
sive and important work have not been in the direction of 
money-making. I never have had that object, and cannot 
take it up now, but I should be extremely sorry if my 
reasons in this matter should be misunderstood. My work, 
as you know, has no reference to political or theological 
views—my whole object is to make an appeal to the con- 
science of the community ; and I am greatly pleased to find 


that in the letters I constantly receive from strangers that. 


this is felt, and that what I do is not regarded from the 
decorative or pictorial point of view. I get no praise for 
my pictures as works of art, and I am flattered by the proof 
that the artistic effort is forgotten in the more important 
one. I daresay this is pretty disjointed and incongruous, 
for I scribble in haste, but you (if you can make out my 
meaning) will understand it rightly.” Mr. Watts’s attitude 
and motive will be rightly understood, and approved no 
doubt by a sympathetic public, for the attitude, like the 
motive, is a lofty one, which is likely to be misunderstood 
only by the envious or the cynical. How different was 
Courbet’s motive when he declined the Legion of Honour! 
His refusal to Napoleon III. was modest enough ; but a 
recently-published letter to his parents places that refusal 
in a very different light. “I have scored twice,” he ex- 
claimed triumphantly —“ once in being offered the knight- 
hood, and once in declining it!” As modest as those of Mr. 
Watts, though not perhaps so elevated, were the considera- 
tions that induced Redgrave and Maclise to decline a knight- 
hood and Chantrey to forego a baronetcy ; and the public 
which applauded their restraint will approve the action 
of the preux chevalier, to whose generosity they owe so 
much, and in whose interest alone he has surrendered the 
distinction which was offered him by the Queen. 


HANFSTAENGL V. EMPIRE THEATRE CO., LIMITED. 


An important point on the law of Artistic Copyright 
arises in the action of “Hanfstaengl v. Empire Theatre 
Company, Limited,” which was recently before the court 
on an application by the plaintiff for an interim injunction 
to restrain the defendants from infringing his copyright in 
certain pictures alleged by him to be reproduced by the 
defendants in “Living Pictures,’ the representation of 
which forms part of the entertainment at the Empire. It 
was stated by the plaintiff's counsel that the defendants 
had a large gilt frame with a background in it like that 
of a picture ; but, instead of the figures being painted in, 
living figures, in the attitudes of the figures in the original 
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pictures, were substituted. The Copyright Act gives to the 
owners of copyrights in pictures “The sole and exclusive 
right of copying, engraving, reproducing, and multiplying 

. . « . by any means and of any size.” Are these 
“Living Pictures” reproductions within the meaning of the 
Act? That is the question the court has to decide, but 
upon which, the matter being still sub judice, no opinion 
can yet be expressed here. Mr. Justice Stirling, however, 
in refusing an injunction, held that the mere grouping of 
human beings does not constitute a reproduction of a pic- 
ture ; this decision being affirmed by the Court of Appeal. 
It would seem that of the many cases arising on the law of 
Artistic Copyright that under notice is one of the very few 
which could hardly have been foreseen by the Legislature, 
and the final judgment of the court will be awaited with 
much interest and not a little anxiety. 





EXHIBITIONS. 


If one may trust the record of his impressions as dis- 
played in his series of water-colour drawings at the rooms 
of the Fine Art Society in Bond Street, the visits of Mr. 
J. Futteyiove, R.I., to Paris must be singularly happy 
ones. He seems to catch the very spirit of the city as 
we enjoy it most—as we love best to recall it. He paints 
it in clear blue-grey; clean, crisp, and sparkling in the 
sun, with exhilarating June breezes rustling in its leafy 
boulevards. And he has seen it whole: he has seized the 
gaiety of the Seine with its flitting bateaux-mouches ; 
the quais with their stalls and touches of vivid colour; 
the spaciousness of the open places with their decorative 
modern statuary and fountains disposed to his keen de- 
light ; the stately limes of the Luxembourg Avenue ; the 
vivacious note of the turret and outstretched sails of Le 
Moulin Rouge; the grim humour of the Gothic devils 
which grin eternally down on Paris from the battlements 
of Notre Dame; the rigid iron filigree of the all-command- 
ing Eiffel Tower ; the delicate traceries of the Tour de St. 
Jacques ; and the placidity of the modern classic build- 
ings. Paris, fuiler of glitter than colour, is a paradise to 
an architect-artist who is brisk in the manipulation of his 
water-colours, and always transparent and untroubled in 
his results, and who can draw his buildings so that they 
look firm and rooted and yet never heavy, and convey the 
tender intricacy of enrichments without tedious evidence of 
labour. And such an one is Mr. Fulleylove. 

The present display of the Royal Scottish Academy is 
very distinctively and exclusively an exhibition of Scottish 
art, for no important pictures come from London except a 
few by painters of Northern nationality, such as Mr. 
MacWurrter’s “View of Edinburgh from the Queen’s 
Park,” Mr. W. E. Lockuart’s portrait of “ The Speaker of 
the House of Commons,” Mr. T. GRaHAM’s “ Last Words— 
Tyneside,” and “A Fayre Ladye,” a remarkably excellent 
bust-portrait by the late Mr. Pertre. The most prominent 
of the figure-pictures is Mr. C. Martin Harpir’s well- 
composed and interesting rendering of “The Meeting of 
Burns and Scott in the House of Professor Ferguson ;” 
and another cleverly-painted last-century subject, “The 
Reception of the News of the Battle of Prestonpans by 
the Jacobites at the Smyrna Club, London,” is contributed 
by Mr. G. O. Rem, one of the ablest of the Scottish genre- 
painters. Mr. Attan Sruart has a telling historical 
picture of “A Fragment of the Armada,” under Don 
Pesceia, seeking shelter with the Highlanders in the island 
of Mull; and by Mr. Ropert M‘GReEcor is an important 
subject of rustics returning from market, especially remark- 


able for the delicacy of its Jandscape, for the refinement 
with which a great expanse of sand and sea, and the quiet 
space of sky that overhangs them, have been treated. Sir 
GrorceE Rerp, the President, exhibits four of his firmly- 
painted and characteristic portraits, including a full-length 
of Lord Mountstephen, and half-lengths of Dr. Walter 
Smith and Professor Grainger Stewart ; and a very refined 
and spontaneous example of landscape art—-“ A Highland _ 
Pastoral ”—comes from his brush. Mr. JAMES GUTHRIE 
sends a half-length portrait of a gentleman, distinguished 
by a fine sense of atmosphere and restful harmony of tone ; 
while Mr. Ropert Giss, Mr. Ortro Leypg, and Mr. W. 
Hote also exhibit notable portraits. Among the promi- 
nent exhibitors of landscape are Mr. W. D. M‘Kay, 
Mr. G. CampBeLL Nosie, and Mr. Ropert Nosie; and 
a masterly piece of animal-painting, a group of terriers, is 
the work of Mr. Ropert ALEXANDER. The sculpture is, 
as usual, a rather meagre display, the most attractive 
exhibits in this class being three busts by Mr. PITTENDRIGH 
MaceiLiivray. No fewer than eight architects have been 
recently elected Associates of the Academy, and most of 
them contribute designs of considerable interest. 


REVIEWS. 


Just as Raphael had his favourite, and indeed his own 
instructed, engraver in Marcantonio, Reynolds in S. W. 
Reynolds, Miervelt in his son-in-law, and Turner in the 
little group educated under his own eye, so Rubens con- 
fided the vulgarising (rightly understood) of his pictures to 
the pliant but vigorous talent of young Lucas Vorsterman. 
To the memory of this great engraver a monument has been 
raised by Monsieur Henr1 Hymans, the Keeper of the 
Royal Library of Belgium, in his important monograph, 
“ Lucas Vorsterman: Catalogue Raisonné de son ure” 
(Brussels: Bruylant-Christophe)—a book which displays 
the author’s well-known erudition in the subject, and all 
the industry, observation, and taste which he always brings 
to tasks such as these. We have tested M. Hymans in 
one or two cases taken at random, and we have not 
once found him wanting. The arrangement of the book, 
too, is convenient, and the subdivisions helpful. We are 
glad to see a carefully-compiled list of the much-needed 
emendations and corrections of Nagler’s ill-considered 
catalogue ; and then we have the portraits of Vorster- 
man, the sacred subjects of both the Old and New 
Testaments, saints and mystic subjects, fable and ancient 
history, allegorical, historical genre, and landscape subjects 
and portraits, as well as doubtful pieces—a list which, in 
itself, reveals the extent of the master’s work, as well as 
the versatility of his talent. The several indexes also 
are chronological, as well as by subject, by names of 
the painters engraved, of his publishers, and so forth. 
Thus the book is as complete as ingenuity could make 
it; and an elaborate essay on the life of Vorsterman— 
with special stress on his sojourn and work in England 
—increases its value. M. Hymans does not appear to 
have added much to our stock of knowledge of the 
vie intime of the engraver, but he has rendered us this 
negative service: that he has cast doubt, if not absolute 
discredit, on the discovery claimed in the “ Histoire de 
la gravure dans l’Ecole de Rubens,” that Vorsterman 
stayed and worked in Paris on his way to England. The 
book is illustrated with a few finely-painted, though 
necessarily minor, examples of Vorsterman’s original 
genius, together with several highly interesting engraved 
portraits of the master himself. } 
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The appearance of a complete volume of “ The Studio” 
enables us.to appreciate both the aim of this periodical 
and how far it has succeeded in what it set out to do. 
Certainly Mr. GLeEson WuHirTe deserves the credit of 
making something of a fresh departure. The new-comer, 
that is to say, does not attack the position of the old- 
established magazines which deal with art. Not only does 
it appear in a cheaper form than any of them, but it appeals 
as one would expect from its title) much more directly, 
and more exclusively, to the artist, and especially to the 
art-student. We have, accordingly, not only articles of a 
more or less technical character, such as the one on “ Bas- 
reliefs in Coloured Plaster,’ Mr. WatterR CRANE’s on 
“Gesso,” and Mr. H. A. KENNEDy’s terse description of 
“Technique in Glass-Painting,” but two articles on sketch- 
ing, two on sketching grounds, three on photography, and 
three on process-printing, most of them written by artists 
for artists or students of art. The one department of art 
which appears not to have been adequately treated is that 
of industrial design. The sympathies of “ Zhe Studio” lean 
very obviously in the direction of the art of to-morrow 
or the day aiter, and it has the courage of its opinions ; 
but it was hardly safe to place Mr. AUBREY BEARDSLEY 
on such a very tall pedestal, still less to give examples 
of his work which fall so far below the praise bestowed 
upon it. The work, on the other hand, of Mr. ANNING 
BELL is extremely interesting, and promises a good deal. 
One is thankful to the editor for daring to give us illustra- 
tions which appeal frankly to the artist, and only to the 
artist; but there are a few among them which were 
distinctly not worth publishing: scribbles like that by 
MicHAEL DiGNaM on p. 190, and that by CLaupE Monet 
on p. 242, serve but to make the Philistine scoff—and not 
the Philistine only. The general impression one gets as 
one turns over the pages of the volume is one of such 
freshness and vitality that it is a pity it should be bound 
in such a childish cover: among the competition designs 
for the title-page given on pp. 205 and 206, there are 
some half dozen, any one of which would have made a much 
worthier cover to the magazine. 

It is becoming quite the fashion for masters of a local 
school of art to publish their lectures (or the notes for 
them) in the form of a text-book ; one such volume is even 
produced under the immediate patronage of the Department 
of Science and Art; there is a strong family likeness be- 
tween them, and they appear to be more or less the ex- 
pression of one idea, mainly, we should say, that of the 
late F. W. Moony. The latest of these, “A Text-Book of 
Elementary Design,” by Ricnarp G. Harton (Chapman 
and Hall), is perhaps the best. The author's ideas on 
decoration are, generally speaking, sound enough; and if 
he has nothing very new to tell us, he has a good deal to 
say which may be useful to the student—all of which 
would probably be much more effective when the author 
was demonstrating his theories on the blackboard. Here 
is a paragraph, for example, which doubtless means some- 
thing, for the sincerity of the writer is evident throughout 
the book ; but it is not very easy to follow :—“ The paradox 
of decorative art is then, the breaking up of the surface 
into proportionate parts, or multiplying the ideas, for the 
sake of interest and richness, and, the association of the 
parts into an easily apprehended, organic and personal 
whole, which implies the reduction of ideas.” And again: 
“The designer must determine whether his object shall 
be dynamic, static, or neutral.” Apart, however, from the 
manner of saying, which, if not confused, lacks at least 
lucidity, there is little fault to find with what is said. 


One may be disposed to dispute here and there a statement, 
as when it is averred that “there is nothing pa:ticularly 
difficult in a border if it were not for the corner”—we 
should have said that the design of a border was no slight 
test of the student’s capability—but, in the main, the 
student will learn from Mr. Hatton only what he should 
know, and probably does, if he attends a school of art. 


The first part of “Animals in Ornament,” by G. SturM 
(Hodder Brothers), consists of five collotype plates, which 
will be welcome to those workers in art who are so little 
artists as to borrow from a work of the kind the living 
creatures they think fit to introduce into their ornament. 
Herr Sturm’s animals are cleverly drawn; but there is 
more of cleverness than of taste in his method ; and what 
sense of beauty he may have deserts him when it comes 
to the rendering of lizards and fishes. His are literally 
animals im ornament, and not animals treated ornament- 
ally : indeed, they appear rather out of place among the 
more conventional foliage in which they disport them- 
selves. The student will not find here any solution of the 
difficulty of adapting animal form to the purposes of or- 
nament. One would have thought, perhaps, better of the 
artist, but that his manner is so obviously that of Professor 
Anton Seder as to court comparison with it, and to suffer 
by the comparison. 


Mr. W. R. Leruasy’s “ Leadwork” (Macmillan and Co.) 
deals with the art of the “Plumber,” as it was and as 
it might be—not as it is. He is concerned mainly with 
the ornamental aspect of pipes and gutters, cisterns, and 
coffins, and the like. He dwells with the affection of 
an artist upon picturesque spires and turrets, crestings 
and finials, vases and gate-piers, fonts, fountains, and 
lead statues. The short historical sketch he gives us is 
brief but to the point, and tells us pretty well all we 
want to know. He surveys in compact compass, and 
without waste of words, what has been done in lead; 
points out the treatment to which the material lends 
itself, and the character which belongs to working in 
lead. With regard to the future of the craft, the author 
seems to us over-sanguine. That it is possible for an 
artist to express himself in it, needs no proof; that any 
artist of to-day is likely to take it up and practise it 
(as Mr. Lethaby suggests) as he would painting or sculp- 
ture, is widely improbable. Nor can we quite agree with 
the assertion that “few materials are more worthy of 
artistic care” than lead. The enthusiasm of the writer, 
however, will not lessen the value of the book in the 
eyes of those who are interested in his subject. 


The “ Elements of Handicraft and Design” (Macmillan 
and Co.) is not, as Mr. W. A. S. Benson explains in his 
preface, a treatise on carpentry, but an attempt to 
teach the right use of tools by way of a first step in 
elementary education ; and, as it happens, he takes, as 
one may say, the carpenter’s bench for his pulpit. The 
doctrine set forth is of the simplest—childish it might 
seem to the expert artisan ; but it is sound. Mr. Benson 
takes up the training of the eye and hand at the point 
where the Kindergarten leaves off, and puts the lad in 
the way to become eventually a workman. By the time 
he has gone through the exercises, and worked out the 
problems set in these pages, he will be at least a respect- 
able amateur. There are just now a vast number of 
well-meaning persons interested in what are called 
“Home Arts” to whom such a book should be of great 
service. The blind have too often been led by the 
blind. With manners like this there will be less excuse 
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for blindness on the part of the leaders. The publishers 
have not done the best for the book. The paper is un- 
comfortably thick and stiff, and the binding is bad. 

Mrs. OtrpHant, in her book, “Jerusalem, the Holy 
City” (Macmillan and Co.), falls foul of M. Renan. It is 
a pity, for it might stamp her as of “little mind.” Further, 
why should she be so exceedingly severe on those German 
scientists who kave laboured in the cause of truth? Truth 
is difficult to arrive at for every one, and surely he who 
strives for truth is worthy of honour even if he fails. But 
Mrs. Oliphant dismisses the “ half-dozen Germans” with 
fine scorn, and very frankly expresses her entire disbelief 
in them and in their methods Her book is eminently 
popular, and having said that, we have almost said 
enough. The illustrations are chiefly from photographs, 
and although good of their kind, show no more interest- 
ing or exciting features than the letterpress. 

Mr. Mucktey’s “Handbook for Painters and Art 
Students” (Baillitre, Tindall, and Cox, London) is an extra- 
ordinary mixture of excellence and badness in the way of 
art-teaching. Most of Mr. Muckley’s observations and 
recommendations concerning technique we can cordially 
endorse—correct and admirable in themselves, they are 
given forth with clearness, and are likely to be of greatest 
use to art-students. But when we come to the scientific 
side of his teaching we regret to find it hopelessly inexact. 
Let us take only a few examples from pp. 35 to 39. On 
p. 35 yellow madder is stated to be permanent. On p. 36, 
Oxford ochre is called unnecessary ; but this is the same as 
the yellow ochre said to be necessary on the preceding page. 
No pigment of the name of “ Patterson’s White” exists or 
has been made, so far as we have heard. On the same page 
(37), Indian yellow is called “ Urio-phosphate of lime ;” but 
it is euxanthate of magnesia, and contains neither uric 
acid, nor phosphoric acid, nor lime. P. 38: Indian yellow, 
platinum yellow, thallium yellow, thallium red, iodine blue, 
iridium, platinum blue, and thallium orange do not exist as 
pigments. On p. 39 cobalt purple is named in the list of 
fugitive pigments, but it is absolutely permanent. These 
instances of incorrectness might easily be multiplied. It is 
a great pity that Mr. Muckley has allowed his chemical 
ideas to stand unrevised from the first edition. We regret 
that it becomes our duty to warn students against this 
portion of the work, more particularly as the author’s own 
use of pigments is so interesting, and indeed, so note- 
worthy. 


NOTABILIA. 


Mr. E. Armrrace, R.A., has added his name to the list 
of Honorary Retired Academicians. 

Professor HERKomER, R.A., Messrs. E. A. WaTERLOw, 
A.R.A., and Lionet SmyTHE have been elected members, 
and Mr. J. R. WEGUELIN an associate, of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours. 

Sir Freperic LeicuTon, P.R.A., has been selected as 
the recipient of the Royal Gold Medal of the Institute of 
British Architects for this year, in recognition of his admir- 
able Royal Academic discourses of recent years. 

The Belgian Government has acquired for £8,000 the 
fine Van Dyck which has for many years been in the 
Ribeaucourt family. The picture contains the portrait 
of De Laerne, burgomaster of Antwerp, and of six of 
his family. 

In our February number Mr. A. Wattace RIMINeToN, 
whose exhibition of drawings was there noticed, was said 
to be an architect. Mr. Rimington informs us that, 
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although he has read papers before the architectural 
societies, he was educated and practises only as an artist. 

Mr. BiscomMBE-GARDNER, by issuing his engraving of 
Mr. Watts’s portrait of Mr. George Meredith, in a limited 
number of signed proofs, has led the way in England 
towards placing wood-engraving as an art on a higher level 
than it has hitherto occupied—an attempt in which this 
admirable artist has our warmest sympathy. 

The Society of Illustrators has been formed, but by 
resolution is called merely “A Society.” The original idea 
was that it should be purely an artistic society ; but in 
the process of incubation it seems likely to develop into a 
simple trade-union. It is to be hoped that it will maintain 
the high ideals first formulated for it. 

It is quite probable that the great building of the Paris 
International Exhibition of 1900 will be erected from the 
designs which Hector Horeav produced for our Exhi- 
bition of 1851, and which, though classed first, was not 
adopted owing to its “impracticable scale ;” but what 
was impracticable then will be just right now, and will 
possibly cover the Champ de Mars, with the exception of 
the space devoted to the Eiffel Tower. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr. JosepH KeEppier, the famous cartoonist of the 
American Puck, has died at the age of fifty-six. It is 
many years since he immigrated to New York from 
Germany, with little capital besides a keen wit and a 
caustic pencil. His power of comic portraiture was as 
great as his sense of ridicule, and putting them to ex- 
tremely efficacious use he became, as cartoonist to the 
paper which he helped, a power in the land—so great a 
power, indeed, that the Republican party were forced to 
start Judge as some sort of antidote to his damaging 
attack. Mr. Keppler reaped a rich financial harvest 
from his paper, but brilliant as he was as a cartoonist, 
it was rather as the fighting politician that he wil] in- 
timately be remembered than as the artist. In short, 
the art of his drawings was altogether overweighted by 
his motif, and of that art there was hardly enough to 
compensate the foreign beholder for the comparative 
unintelligibility of the compositions. 

The death has occurred of “FREDERICK CLIVE NEw- 
COME,” at Coniston. The deceased, whose family name was 
Suker, was born at Warrington forty-seven years ago. He 
spent a short time at the School of Art in Mount Street, 
Liverpool, of which John Finnie was master, but was prac- 
tically self-taught. From 1875 onwards for several years 
he exhibited at the Royal Academy, the Walker Gallery, 
Liverpool, and other provincial galleries. His picture in 
the Academy of 1875, “Head of a Highland Glen,” re- 
ceived the special praise of Professor Ruskin in his “ Votes 
on some of the Principal Pictures Exhibited at the Royal 
Academy ”—“ The best study of torrent, including distant 
and near water, that I find in the room.” 

M. Jacques-LEonARD Matuet, the French sculptor, 
has recently died at the age of seventy-two. He was a 
pupil of Pradier, and when twenty-four years old gained 
the Prix de Rome with his “Telemachus Carrying the 
Ashes of Hippias to Phalante.” In 1861 he was decorated 
with the Legion of Honour. He is represented in the 
Luxembourg by his “Agrippina and Caligula,” which ob- 
tained him the medal of honour at the Salon in 1853, and 
“ Agrippina Bearing the Ashes of Germanicus” (1861). 

We have also to record the deaths of Miss Saran 
SETCHEL—a water-colourist of the last generation ;, and of 
M. ARMAND-ETIENNE Bracony. 
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SIR PHILIP CUNLIFFE-OWEN. 


In none of the many obituary notices on the late 
Director of the South Kensington Museum has justice been 
done to one side of his character, and that to which he 
owed most of his successes. His love of work and his 
whole-hearted sympathy with workers of all classes were 
expressed more in deeds than by words, and the notice of 
his loss will be a sorrow and a calamity to many, even in 
the most distant parts of the world, who will remember the 
advice and assistance ungrudgingly afforded by a large 
minded official upon whose kindness and time they had not 
the slightest claim. To some he appeared inconsistent or 
wanting in appreciation of culture in art. He seemed to 
care little whether it was for pure “ Philistinism ” or the most 
advanced “zestheticism” so long as an earnest worker required 
help. Entirely above the littleness of clique or party, whether 
artistic or political, he never lost an opportunity of assisting a 
designer or manufacturer who honestly intended to produce 
what appeared to him a work of art, and if ever Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Owen expressed an unfavourable opinion it was 
directed against those who wished to narrow everything 
within the bounds of their own small horizon and prevent 
others, who did not agree with them, from practising what 
they might equally consider good work from another point 
of view. This broad-minded condition was owing as much 
to training as natural disposition, his early career belonging 
to the practical rather than the scientific. Commencing 
official life in 1840 as a midshipman on the flagship of the 
squadron which, later in the same year, reduced St. Jean 
d’Acre, he served under Sir Charles Napier, one of the 
most gallant and unscientific seamen who ever dragged a 
British-built wooden tub through certain destruction to 
glorious victory. Some years later, his health failing, he 
was placed in the newly formed “ Department of Practical 
Art” then being established under the direction of the 
Board of Trade, and it was to this he owed the clear idea 
and perfect grasp of the situation in advocating Industrial 
Art Museums as the base of all operations in educating and 
bringing together the public, the manufacturers, and their 
designers. The series of International Exhibitions com- 
mencing in 1851, and continued at Chicago last year, was 
to Philip Owen but a single book in whose pages from 
time to time were recorded the progress or retrogression 
of the nations in their Industrial Art manufactures; and 
amongst many valuable services there are few which will 
be better remembered than those occasions when, speaking 
at Schools of Art and other public institutions, he gave 
those assembled the benefit of his rare experience, and 
whilst not sparing our weaknesses did not fail in justice to 
our strong points, not the least of which is that honesty of 
purpose which he was always the first to recognise and assist. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
AGAIN. 


When the estimates were before the House of Commons, 
Sir Joun H1ppert, in reply to a question, said that the 
National Gallery could not be enlarged until the barracks 
are removed to Millbank. And, of course, the barracks 
cannot be removed until the new ones are built, so that all 
that is necessary to avoid any expense in connection with 
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the National Gallery is to find some excuse to postpone the 
building of the new barracks. The most unsatisfactory 
part of it all is that Sir Jchn Hibbert was perfectly well 
aware that the urgent representation of the trustees was 
directed towards the extension of the Gallery upon a 
portion of the drill-ground; for they knew well enough 
that the barracks difficulty would again be used if possible 
to postpone the necessary improvements. The affair is 
certainly not being treated in a proper manner, while the 
method of its misconduct seems to be founded on the im- 
mortal principles of the Circumlocution Office. 





EXHIBITIONS. 


This year’s exhibition of the Royal Society of Painter- 
Etchers is one, perhaps, of more than average merit. 
Etchers of the now long-admitted capacity of Mr. WILLIAM 
SrranG and Mr. Frank Snort hold their own by their 
exhibits of the present season, and that is all that can 
be asked of them. Mr. Learos again—still more than 
these others—is at a period of his career at which, though 
excellence may be maintained, further development can 
hardly be expected. Mr. Seymour Hapen has long 
ceased to etch; but there is exhibited from his hand the 
charming “Fragment”—for thus he calls it—with which, 
a dozen years ago, he finished his etched work. It is a 
plate showing vigorously the “behaviour” of a tree—if the 
word is permissible—in contrast to a plate of much earlier 
years (not exhibited) which shows its construction. But 
young artists like Mr. Ortver Hatt and Mr. CHARLES 
Hotroyp add appreciably to the strength of the season’s 
exhibition. Not that Mr. Holroyd is altogether at his 
best. His miscellaneous contributions to the present show 
do not quite rival in impressiveness the admirable plates of 
the Monte Oliveto series ; yet the notes of distinction and 
of dignity are not absent, and among his contributions of 
this year the “ Landscape with Diana” and “The Monk at 
the Organ” hold the same place which, among the works of 
Mr. Strang, is held by the portrait of “Ian Strang” and of 
“Mr. Blomfield ”—both of them suggesting, either by method 
or by spirit, the etched work of Vandyck. If Mr. Oliver Hall 
has no plate so dramatic in its rendering of natural “ effect ” 
as the “ Windy Day” of last year, the range of his work is 
more considerable. If we had to name one of his plates as 
more attractive than the others, it would be the one entitled 
“On the Edge of the Forest.” Colonel Gorr has perhaps 
no contribution that will make us forget the very popular 
“Summer Storm in the Itchen Valley” or the charming 
little plate of Brighton called “The Chain Pier,” but the 
swing and volume of the waters in “The South Cone” is 
remarkable ; he has, besides, a dry-point portrait, easy and 
natural in pose, and at least two plates of Shoreham, of 
which the most fascinating shows the bridge in the fore- 
ground—or in the middle distance rather—and the town 
massed dark behind it. The composition is quite ad- 
mirable. “Moss Wood, Leith Hill,” which has an out-of- 
doors freshness, is a charming contribution from Mr. 
Hotmes May. Miss Minna Botrncsroke’s “ Michaelmas” 
is a simple and admirable dry-point study of a woman 
plucking a goose. Mr. CHartton’s “Three Shies a Penny” 
—the fair beheld at night—is a bold effective treatment of 
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illumination necessarily intricate. Mr. CamEron’s “ Haar- 
lem” is an exceedingly well-considered plate; and by 
Mr. W. T. B. Roperts—a competent draughtsman of archi- 
tectural themes—there are several interesting and popular 
studies of Winchester. Popular artists like the SLocomBES 
and Mr. Axe Hai need not be overlooked, even in that 
fervour of interest which is likely to be aroused in those 
who like absolute novelty of vision by the amazing dry- 
points of M. Hettev—so full of a justified audacity. 
There is no particular audacity, it is true, but a very real 
charm, in M. Helleu’s “Etude” of a steady and refined 
little face; but “Les Dessins de Watteau au Musée du 
Louvre” is a triumph of cleverness; while, for actual 
boldness, the very remarkable “Femme & la Tasse” is 
surely sufficient. The book-plates of Mr. SHERBORN, in the 
spirit and style of the German Renaissance, are again of 
peculiar and assured merit. 

At the Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours 
there is ample reward in the study and appreciation of 
the contributions of Messrs. Aumonier, Cotman, Claude 
Hayes, Anderson Hague, H. E. Hine, Joseph Knight, R. B. 
Nisbet, and some others, which go far to justify the placid 
assumption that at least in water-colour art we reign 
supreme. The President, Sir J. D. Linton, has for the 
present at any rate quitted the landscape path where he 
has lately been straying and returned to those subjects 
with which we more naturally associate his name. 
“Katherine,” with gold-embroidered robe, red feather fan, 
and turquoise necklet, affords full scope for the employ- 
ment of his wonderful skill in rendering stuffs and textures 
in rich and harmonious combinations of colour. In “An 
Old-fashioned Christmas Dinner” Mr. CHARLES GREEN 
introduces an air of old-world grace and refinement which 
is in perfect accord with the subject. That this quality is 
no easy one to give is shown in a ‘neighbouring picture, 
“The Ball at Dr. Blimber’s,” by Mr. H. R. Steer : here, 
too, are the numerous figures, the old-fashioned dress and 
accessories, rendered with no small amount of executive 
skill, but it is altogether wanting in that subtle charm with 
which Mr. Green has imbued his drawing. There are 
many other pictures having some affinity with those just 
mentioned as to period of costume and subject ; and among 
them may be noted Mr. Frank Dapp’s “Claret and Small 
Beer,” Mr. Kitspurne’s “ Miss Pinkerton’s Academy,” and 
Mr. Cutrrorp’s “Waiting for the Coach.” Mr. WALTER 
LANGLEY can scarcely be said to have fulfilled the promise 
of previous years in “After the Storm.” All the elements 
of dramatic interest are there, but the subject is not 
treated with that sincerity and simplicity which touches 
the feelings, and we remain callous to the drama, but 
admiring as to the painting of the wet wave-worn steps 
and the strewn wreckage. In “Weed-burning” Mr. T. 
Austen Brown has very successfully given the rich, deep 
glow of evening light ; but the drawing of the figures leaves 
much to be desired. Mr. Carrrert has several works, 
very even in quality; and very admirable for its direct, 
unaffected painting is Mr. Rarey’s “Study of a Dutch 
Interior,” as is also Mr. Harry S. Tuxe’s “Mending the 
Mainsail.” Mr. R. Fow1er stands almost alone here 
as the exponent of the classic, decorative figure, and 
his works show a rich colour-scheme, and occasionally 
a certain poetic intent, which is most noticeable in 
“ Lilies.” In Mr. Aumonter’s “The Moon just Peeps 
above the Brow” the landscape is yet bathed in the 
light of the setting sun, and perhaps even more 
successful in the poetic charm of its rendering is 
“The Rising Moon.” Another picture of moonlight 
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almost deserving of equal praise is “ Marshlands,” by 
Mr. T. Hope McLacutan. The work of Mr. JosEPH 
Knicut, though sometimes heavy from the use of 
opaque colour, is nearly always characterised by that 
simplicity and breadth of treatment which are essen- 
tials in a true work of art, and these qualities are very 
evident in his “ Mushroom-Gatherers.” Mr. R. B. NisBET 
has a powerful picture, with luminous and moving sky in 
“A Breezy Moorland ;” while Mr. CLaupE Hayes shows 
keen and delicate observation of nature in his cloud effects, 
though the ground beneath is scarcely solid enough. Mr. 
ARTHUR SEVERN has noble, massive form of cumulus in 
“Clouds at Sunset, Lancaster Sands.” Worthy of note also 
is Mr. Corman’s “Steaming into Lincoln,” Mr. ANDERSON 
Hacur’s “ Autumn Floods,” and works by Messrs. W. E. 
Miuuer, ALBERT Kinsey, JAMES Maccutiocu, LEOPOLD 
Rivers, CHARLES Drxon, and many others. 


In 1892 Mr. W. M. Conway persuaded Mr. A. D. 
McCormick to accompany him on a scientific expedition 
which he was conducting into the heart of the loftier 
Himalayas; and the very interesting group of sketches 
recently exhibited at the Japanese Galleries in Bond Street 
has demonstrated how heartily the artist is to be congratu- 
lated on having courageously availed himself of this oppor- 
tunity to work on a virgin sketching-ground. Unlike the 
many who have attempted, and failed, to depict the realms 
of eternal snow, Mr. McCormick, who is a master of swift 
expression, has contented himself with snatches at particular 
effects of commanding grandeur or fairylike beauty, and 
has often succeeded in arresting some valuable trace of his 
impressions of the marvels of the world above the world 
which he has visited. 


In long procession, it has been ordained, the black- 
and-white’ artists forming the staff of Punch must pass 
through the galleries of the Fine Art Society in Bond 
Street. The late Charles Keene, Sir John Tenniel, Mr. 
Linley Sambourne, and Mr. George du Maurier, all in due 
sequence have played host to the curious and artistic 
public in these well-known rooms. Last in order, but 
perhaps first in popular interest, has come Mr. Harry 
Furniss, some two hundred and sixty of whose drawings, 
“political and pictorial,” to use his own expression, have 
just been shown to the general delight of London and the 
special joy of Westminster. Massed in this fashion Mr. 
Furniss has chosen to submit his work to an exacting 
ordeal; since the greatest of all his gifts is, perhaps, his 
extraordinary power of seizing the topic of the moment 
par excellence and turning it to the purposes of his fun 
and satire. But this is a quality, necessary to success 
in journalism, which dies with its day ; and it is on their 
merits as artistic drawings, as deftly-drawn and well- 
disposed lines, and on such wit and humour as they possess 
which may rest on an enduring basis, that Mr. Furniss has 
valorously and most successfully challenged our judgment. 
As an artist he is remarkable for the swift and direct 
simplicity of his line, his accurate appreciation of form, 
and his adoption of a scheme of abrupt black-and-white 
peculiarly suited to the needs of his métier. 


It is the yearly custom of the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club to hold an exhibition illustrative of some special 
phase or period of art ; but we doubt whether it has ever 
succeeded in approaching in charm and instructiveness 
its present display of the art-work in metal and lacquer of 
Japan. Of special interest is the collection of tswbas or 
sword-guards, numbering many hundreds of picked ex- 
amples. They are discs of metal—iron, topper, silver, 
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gold, shibuichi (an amalgam of silver and copper), and 
shakudo (an amalgam of copper and gold)—most of them 
elliptical in shape, though some of the earlier ones are 
circular and others fantastic, like butterflies, fishes, 
or chrysanthemums. Some are “cold-punched” with the 
chisel in bold but gracious geometric pattern; others 
tenderly inlaid with precious metals, encrusted with gold 
and silver, or decorated in cloisonné. Many of the best 
specimens date from the seventh century. Other cases 
contain vessels and statuettes in bronze, many of the 
former articles being used in the worship of Boudha. 
Some of these things are almost black; others show a 
bloom of red or purple, effects due to as yet unmastered 
cunning in the admixture of gold, silver, ana lead 
with the bronze, and the production of a beautiful patina 
by the use of acids unknown to us on these compounds. 
Reassuring is a case of metal-work adapted in form to 
European needs, a proof that though under far costlier 
conditions than of old the matchless science of the 
Japanese metal-worker still endures. 


The present exhibition of the Glasgow Institute cannot 
be regarded as a specially remarkable one, though it 
contains a fair average of accomplished work, and certainly 
—with the exception of an absurd canvas by Mr. William 
Kennedy—shows little of the wild extravagances and ec- 
centricities in paint that have been visible on its walls in 
some former years. The foreign pictures are fewer than 
usual—a good RoussEav and a delicate little Corot, with 
two figure-pieces by Fantin-Latour, are the best of them. 
The works from London include OvuLEss’s portrait of Sir 
Charles Tennant, Sir Frepertc Leicuton’s “ Hit,” Mr. 
Swan’s “Thirst,” Mr. Storr of Oldham’s “Summer Day,” 
and two: classical subjects by Mr. WaterHousE. The 
most notable contributions by Edinburgh painters are 
Sir Grorce Rem’s “ Montrose” and Mr. M’Taceart’s 
“Ocean ;” while the past of*Scottish art is represented by 
a charming little picture by Mitnz Donaxp, an able land- 
scapist of the last generation, less known in the South than 
he should be, and by “The Antiquary’s Shop,” by Sir 
Wituiam Ferres Dovetas, where this artist’s power of 
firm, yet most delicate, still-life painting amply declares 
itself. The most striking exhibit by a local artist is Mr. 
GrorGE Henry’s “ Head of a Young Girl,” a work, power- 
ful in handling and potent in colouring, which reminds 
one of Franz Hals in its broad and vigorous seizure of 
momentary facial expression. Mr. Miiiie Dow shows an 
accomplished symbolical subject, a full-length figure of 
“The Herald of Winter,” standing, sounding her horn, on a 
mountain peak, her form relieved against a sky filled with 
the white expanded wings of southward-speeding swans. 
Mr. WatrTon’s full-length of “ Miss Aitken” shows as well 
here as it did on the walls of the Portrait Painters’ Exhibi- 
tion at the Grafton ; Mr. James GuTHRIE has altered his 
“ Archbishop Eyre” since it was visible in the South, but 
has still failed in turning it into a satisfactory picture ; 
Mr. Lavery is represented by a graceful and harmonious 
portrait-group of a standing mother and child ; Mr. Rocne 
treats, with incomplete success, an unusually large and 
complex subject of landscape and figures; and Miss C. 
Watton, in addition to a good flower-picture, has her 
charmingly-drawn and delicately-toned “Queen of the 
Meadow.” In the department of landscape Mr. James 
Patrerson, Mr. W. Y. Macpona.p, Mr. A. K. Brown, and 
Mr. Joun TERRIs show to advantage. 


The second spring exhibition at the Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool, which was opened on February 10th, is more 


comprehensive in character than that which preceded it, 
doubtless because it was felt that pictures by local artists 
alone would not be a sufficient attraction. The collection 
of four hundred and eighty-five works in oil and water- 
colour, the hanging of which was undertaken by the 
Liverpool Academy of Arts, is a creditable one, considering 
that the professional artists have preferred to send minor 
works, and that three-fourths of the pictures are by 
amateurs. In the section of Decorative and Applied Art 
the most important exhibits are a very fine collection of 
Japanese and other Oriental art-oojects lent by Mr. R. R. 
Cross; and a number of examples of Della Robbia, 
majolica, and other Italian wares lent by the South 
Kensington Musev ; also some textiles from the same 
source. Mr. J. ALDAM Heaton illustrates his views as to 
interior decoration, the art of bookbinding is represented 
by the work of Mr. Joun FazaKeRLxEy, Messrs. Worrall 
and Co. show some admirable art ironwork, and an inter- 
esting novelty is a small collection of French wall-posters. 
The photographic section of the exhibition contains a 
representative display of the best camera work of the day ; 
and Mr. J. A. Forrest contributes to it a collection 
illustrating the history of photography from 1839 to the 
present day. 

Messrs. Jeffrey and Co., the well-known manufacturers 
of wall-papers, are holding an exhibition of their latest 
work, which includes the original drawings of the artists 
for the several designs. Among those worthy of special 
note are Mr. Water Crane's Pilaster Decoration and 
“Summer Chintz” Paper; Mr. Lewis F. Day’s richly- 
designed “Florentine” pattern, executed in embossed 
metal ; and Mr. StepHEN WEsB’s embossed paper, entitled 
“ Venetia,” and “The Boy and Dolphin” frieze. 


In the Corporation Art Gallery in Birmingham there is, 
at the present time, an exhibition of a very interesting 
series of drawings of old Birmingham streets and houses, 
made at the beginning of the century by Mr. SamueE. 
Lings, once a local artist of repute, and his three artist 
sons, which have been recently presented to the city by Mr. 
F. T. Lines; together with a collection of sepia drawings 
illustrating the most picturesque features, both natural and 
architectural, of the county of Warwick, from the brushes 
and pencils of Davip Cox, Perer De Wrnt, J. D. Harpine, 
WituiaM Wrstatt, A.R.A., J. V. Barker, H. HutTcuinson, 
ALLEN Everitt, and others. 


NOTABILIA. 


Professor HERKOMER, R.A., has been re-elected President 
of the Royal Birmingham Society of Artists. 

The City Art Gallery of Manchester has recently 
acquired Sir J. E. Mixuais’ “Victory, O Lord!” 

By an unfortunute clerical error Henry Dawsvon’s 
picture of “St. Paul’s” was stated in our last number 
to be at the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. It should, 
of course, have been the City Museum and Art Gallery, 
Birmingham. 

The decoration of that portion of the choir roof of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral entrusted to Mr. W. B. Ricumonp, 
A.R.A., some three years ago, is now completed. The 
designs have been executed in mosaics in the rough 
Byzantine method by Messrs. Powell, and the result as 
seen from the scaffold was certainly worthy of the laborious 
care bestowed upon the work by Mr. Richmond. 

By lapse of time Sir FrepErtcK Burton vacated his 
office of Director of the National Gallery on the 22nd of 
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March. Up to the moment of going to press his successor 
had not been nominated, though the candidates thought to 
have the best chance of success are Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A., 
and Mr. Sidney Colvin. Whoever is chosen will have a 
hard task to surpass the brilliant reign of Sir Frederick 
Burton at the National Gallery. 

Worser counsels have, after all, prevailed at the Royal 
Academy in respect to the proposed reform relative to the 
number of pictures to be sent in. Matters are to remain as 
they are—for the present presumably, for soon things will 
reach so unmanageable a pitch that an alteration in the 
existing rules will have perforce to be made. On the other 
hand it is satisfactory to see that the lady-students have at 
last got their reasonable way in respect to the half-draped 
model. 

The “Love and Life,” by Mr. Watts, which, having 
been accepted by Act of Congress by the American people, 
is to be hung in the reception saloon at the White House, 
is perhaps the best version of this charming subject. The 
artist has painted it several times, but never so satisfactorily 
in quality of colour. The statement that the College of 
Physicians has refused to accept the gift of a replica of 
Mr. Watts’s portrait of Sir Andrew Clark is without foun- 
dation—for the simple reason that the painter never offered 
it. We may add that Mr. Rupotr Leamann has been 
commissioned to paint the posthumous portrait. 


The National Gallery has acquired by purchase a diptych 
representing the “Annunciation,” by Fra ANGELICO— 
painted for the church of San Francesco, near San Miniato ; 
and from the Brand collection, “ Pegwell Bay, 1858,” by 
W. Dyce, R.A., for which the sum of £535 10s. was paid. 
A “Portrait of James Northcote; R.A.,” by J. Jack- 
son, R.A., is the gift of the Earl of Carlisle, and we are 
glad that the gallery has procured this specimen, which, 
unlike that it already possesses, may be considered an 
undisputable example of the painter. We hope to give 
reproductions of these works shortly. 

By the will of the late Mrs. Combe, the University of 
Oxford has come into the possession of a large number of 
valuable works of art, among which are the following :— 
“The Early Missionaries” (painted in 1850); “ Miriam 
Wilkinson ;” “ After-Glow in Egypt;” “London Bridge 
on the Night of the Marriage of the Prince of Wales” 
(1862); “Festival of St. Swithin” (1866); “The Plains 
of Esdraelon” (1875); “The Sleeping City” (1858), by 
Mr. Hotman Hunt; “The Return of the Dove to the 
Ark,” by Sir J. E. Mittats, Bart. R.A.; “ Dante’s 
Celebration of Beatrice’s Birthday,” by Rossrrri; “ Har- 
lech Castle” and “Scene in Wales,” drawings by Davip 
Cox ; and a bust of Mr. Combe, by Tuomas Woo.ner, 
R.A. To Jesus College is bequeathed a portrait of the 
late Canon Jenkins, by Mr. Hotman Hunt. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Jonn Minter Gray, the curator of the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery at Edinburgh, died at his resi- 
dence, 28, Gayfield Square, Edinburgh, after a short illness 
on March 22nd, 1894. Mr. Gray was the son of a shawl- 
manufacturer, and was employed in early life as a clerk 
in the Bank of Scotland, but an innate love of poetry, art, 
and art-history led him to devote his leisure hours to liter- 
ary work on these subjects. When the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery was founded about ten years ago the 
Board of Manufactures offered the curatorship to Mr. 
Gray, who accepted it in spite of the rather inadequate 
salary attached to the post. Under Mr. Gray’s care the 


collection has grown rapidly and been safely housed in the 
fine building, which Edinburgh owes to the generosity of 
Mr. Findlay and the skill of Mr. Rowand Anderson, the 
architect. Mr. Gray’s peculiar fitness for his post and the 
devotion which he showed to Scottish national art cannot 
be better explained than by saying that he was a worthy 
rival of his intimate friend, Mr. George Scharf, the well- 
known director of the National Portrait Gallery in London. 
Mr. Gray spent his scanty leisure almost entirely in the 
interests of Scottish art. He was the author of works 
on George Manson and David Scott, and edited the literary 
remains of Peter Walker Nicholson. He contributed nu- 
merous articles to London newspapers and magazines, such 
as “The Academy,” THE Macazine or Art, “The Hobby 
Horse,” é&c., and also to the latest edition of “Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia.” Latterly he had been engaged on an 
exhaustive work on James Tassie, the engraver and 
modeller, which was published but a few months ago. 
Mr. Gray had, during the last few years, made with Mr. 
Scharf an interesting critical investigation into the por- 
traits of Burns, concerning which he contributed some 
interesting letters to the Scotsman, and an article to 
THE MaGazine or Art which was in the press at the 
time of his unexpected death. Such men as Mr. Gray are 
difficult to replace. Mr. Gray was of a very retiring dis- 
position, but he has left friends in Edinburgh, and also in 
London, who deeply and bitterly lament his loss. By his 
will he has left the bulk of his estate for the purchase of 
portraits of eminent Scotchmen for the gallery with which 
he was connected and which he loved so much. 

A career of singular promise in the difficult work of art- 
criticism has been cut short in Paris. Monsieur Louis 
Carpon has died from a sudden affection of the throat 
at the early age of thirty-three. He had studied painting, 
the art to which he returned after practising the profession 
of ballad-singer with singular success, and at last settled 
down as a painter. For several years, as some of our 
readers will remember, he exhibited pictures at the Salon 
which were always well hung and attracted considerable 
attention ; but, abandoning practice for preaching in the 
height of his success—having a message for the world— 
he laid down the brush and took up the pen. Only five 
years have elapsed since that date, yet he passed on his 
upward career from the Nation to the Evenement, then to 
the Journal and the Matin, and he was about arriving at 
the journalistic height of art-critic to the Figaro when he 
died. Cardon was a true artist, preaching the cult of 
beauty in all things he had practised with his brush. 
Independent, eclectic, strong in his convictions, he was one 
of the very first to acclaim Pissaro—to the point, indeed, 
sacrificing his fortune by his practical backing of his 
opinion. His technical knowledge was great, and his 
private criticism welcomed in many of the best-known 
studios in Paris, for the sake of his refined taste and 
correct instinct. On one occasion he stated his opinions 
so openly in the Salon, and stuck to them so courageously, 
that the offended painter called him out, and “wiped out 
the condemnation in the critic’s blood.” The last time 
Louis Cardon’s name was mentioned in these columns was 
in connection with the Louvre. He called attention to a 
number of the most famous canvases of the collection that 
were perishing for proper attention ; and his influence was 
such that within a month the whole of the pictures which 
he had pronounced upon had been properly restored. The 
case was something of a remarkable one in respect to 
officials who are even more stiffnecked, relatively to out- 
side criticism, than their confréres in England. 
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PAROCHIALISM AND THE NUDE. 


The extraordinary conduct of the Chief Constable of 
Glasgow in ordering the removal of certain well-known 
pictures from the shop windows of that city has naturally 
caused as much indignation as amusement and contempt. 
That official, or the authorities behind him, has actu- 
ally had the assurance to declare, out of his own head, 
that Sir Freperic LeicHton’s “ Bath of Psyche,” Mr. 
Hacker’s “Syrinx,” Mr. Warts’s “ Diana and Endymion,” 
Mr. Poynter’s “ Visit to Asculapius,” and Mr. SoLomon’s 
“Orpheus” and “The Judgment of Paris” are “ unjit for 
public inspection,” and, by virtue of a local Act, has ordered 
the withdrawal of engravings of these pictures from a 
print-seller’s window. The insolence of the insult to the 
distinguished painters in question exceeds only the impu- 
dence of the affront to the public of Glasgow, who, 
whatever they may be, are not, or do not claim to be, 
more easily shocked than the inhabitants of the other cities 
of the Empire. We are used to this sort of thing from the 
Pharisees of some Western State of America; but from a 
city which boasts a school of art that is to be reckoned 
with in the present status of the arts in Great Britain, we 
expected no such humiliation, no such scandal. With the 
artists and art-lovers of Glasgow we sympathise deeply in 
the ridicule with which their city has been covered through 
the action of their local Dogberry ; yet it is impossible not 
to feel that Glasgow has been to that extent degraded, 
and that an apology is due to the painters who have been 
so grossly affronted. Meanwhile, as Sir Frederic Leighton 
has written, that though “Glasgow alone, among the large 
cities of Great Britain, still lags on the stage in which 
works inspired solely by the desire to express the dignity 
and beauty of the noblest work of creation—the human 
form—awakens only suggestions of the obscene 
only time and the increasing influence of the more en- 
lightened citizens of Glasgow can be looked to in order to 
bring about a more wholesome and cleaner state of mind.” 


RECENT EXHIBITIONS. 


The present exhibition of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water-Colours is distinguished from so many of its 
predecessors by the large number of drawings of consider- 
able size on its walls. The older members continue their 
travail on lines with which we are familiar ; some of them, 
such as Mr. THorNE Waits, with unabated success ; but 
many more recently elected contribute drawings of a dis- 
tinctly modern tendency, and seeing that it is a “close” 
body, whose space is only available to members and 
associates, the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours 
may congratulate itself on keeping very fairly abreast the 
movement of the day. Nothing in the gallery is more 
beautiful than the “Winter” of Mr. MarrHew Hate. 
It is December in every touch, the hour when decay has 
done its worst, and nature sinks exhausted and spring 
tarries. It is delightful to turn from the mournful poetry 
of this work to Mr..f. W. Norra’s “ And so the Ever-run- 
ning Year Follows.” The artist has taken the season some 
three months later in a West Country copse, and his theme 
is Hope. The tertinique employed is that peculiar to 
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Mr. North, a slow growth of beauty under processes which 
the artist himself would find it difficult to state in words. 
Professor HERKOMER is quite at his best in three minute 
portraits of fellow-workers in the field of art. A head of 
his father, an experiment in slight relief, in which water- 
colour is used on what is very like a gesso foundation, has 
naturally excited much discussion. His “Daphne” is the 
head and bust of a classic maiden, executed with frankness 
and grace in accordance with the laws of pure water-colour. 
Mr. R. W. ALLEN has discovered a pleasant compromise 
between the old and new schools. His work is uneven, 
but his “Syracuse” is alertand luminous. Of Mr. ArTHUR 
MELVILLE’s dexterity there can be no question ; and his 
large drawing of “ Tangiers,” by sheer power and assertion, 
commands the gallery and compels the amazement of his 
associates. To Mr. A. W. Hunt has occurred the happy 
idea of dealing with Niagara in the only way and at the 
only time that it can be paintable—at a distance, in the 
evening, and after a long drought. His work conveys to 
us the idea of a giant taking his rest. Mr. Lione, SmyTuHeE, 
whose work of late has often been the glory of the exhibi- 
tion, is very disappointing. Much that is delightful is 
wasted in Mr. ALBERT Goopwin’s “ Whitby,” because the 
lurid and dramatic sky and the more prosaic details of the 
foreground do not seem to come together ; but his “ Salis- 
bury” is wholly exquisite. Mr. J. H. HENSsHALL is often 
ill-advised in his choice of subjects, and in his large 
“Gethsemane” we see fine draughtsmanship and skilful 
handling displayed to small purpose. To a less extent this 
remark applies to Mr. E. R. Hueues’s large drawing 
of an interior with two figures, “Such Trifles as These ;” 
but the drawing as a whole furnishes insufficient justi- 
fication for its existence. Mr. J. R. Weeuenin, the 
youngest associate, is to be greatly congratulated on the 
new vigour and broader, quicker handling he is throwing 
into such work as “ The Battle of the Roses” this year; and 
Mr. E. F. Brewtnati’s “The Poacher” is exquisite in tone. 

The current exhibition of the Royal Society of British 
Artists is placidly unprovocative of criticism. The various 
members, sure of themselves and their clientéle, continue 
to work and exhibit on lines less heroic and experimental 
than cautious and remunerative. Often it has happened 
that young men of talent, or artists with exclusively 
provincial reputations, have made their bow to London 
in Suffolk Street; and their names may, many of them, still 
be seen in the catalogue of the Society, if their works are 
absent from the walls. Nothing, however, of this sort 
happens this year, if we except “Le Papillon” of Mr. 
Frank BUCKLAND, a young artist of West Country birth 
and Parisian training and style. 

The New English Art Club is to a great extent the 
victim of its own success. Certain theories of art which it 
was the first to revive and submit to the larger English 
public have grown to be more or less aceepted by an 
important section of the art-practising and art-loving 
community. On the other hand, its own pretensions have 
been somewhat abated ; and it has been content to conform 
in a much greater degree to general usages and received 
traditions. The result of this double concession has been 
to minimise its distinctive individuality, and to make its 
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exhibitions less unlike those of other societies. Moreover, 
it was to have been expected that an Ishmael confraternity 
of this sort, with its hand against all things established, 
would be composed itself of bellicose material. And so 
it has proven. Internal dissension following on internal 
dissension has alienated many an ally; and so at the 
present moment the young painters of Chelsea find them- 
selves left severely alone. In a word, the interest attaching 
to its twelfth exhibition at the Dudley Gallery in Piccadilly 
is to a great extent “local.” Messrs. P. Witson STEER and 
C. W. Furse are the most important exhibitors. Messrs. 
H. B. Brasazon, Morratr P. Lipner, Epwarp Srort, 
and BERNHARD SICKERT, all send landscapes distinguished 
by decorative quality, refined colour, and poetic feeling. 
Mr. Wit RoTrHENsTEIN’s work is interesting as that of a 
new member who possesses great cleverness and some of 
that eccentricity we have grown to regard as characteristic 
of the club. 

An exceptionally fine collection of 150 pictures has been 
brought together at the City of London Art Galleries, 
including several Cuyps, especially Lord Yarborough’s 
splendid “Fine Day in Winter on the Maas ;” representa- 
tive works by Jan STEEN, WouVERMAN, RuysDAEL, Hos- 
BEMA, TERBURG, Metzu, REMBRANDT, VAN Dyck, and 
others; and an interesting group of canvases by such 
British masters as REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, ROMNEY, 
Erty, Rarsurn, Crome, WILKIE, CoNsTABLE, PAILLIP, 
Lewis, LANDSEER, LINNELL, and LesLiz, and a very 
notable Turner, “The Marriage of the Adriatic,” lent by 
Mr. Ralph Brocklebank. The interest of the general 
public, however, centres in a very remarkable selection 
of the earlier and more famous works of men still alive 
or recently deceased, especially of the Pre-Raphaelite 
masters, and some of the less remembered men who 
followed in their footsteps. Sir Jon Muitzats’ develop- 
ment may be traced from the first Pre-Raphaelite picture 
he ever painted, “Lorenzo and Isabella,” sent by the 
artist in his twentieth year to the Academy of 1849, up 
to his “The Idyll” of thirty-nine years later. The late 
Forp Mapox Brown and D. G. Rosserri are ably repre- 
sented ; Mr. Hotman Hont’s “Finding of Christ in the 
Temple” and “Strayed Sheep” both hang on the walls; 
“The Hesperides,” from Sir E>warp BuRNE-JONES, attests 
his sympathy ; a large and brilliant subject composition 
from the brush of the great sea painter, Mr. J. C. Hoox, 
demonstrates how in his youth he was affected by the 
movement ; and works by Messrs. ARTHUR HuGHEs and 
W. L. Wrnvvs are of great interest. The catholicity of 
taste of the committee of selection is proved by the fact 
that in the same room with these Pre-Raphaelite works is 
seen Mr. WHISTLER’s masterpiece, “ Miss Alexander ;” Mr. 
GREIFFENHAGEN’s “Eve” of last year, repainted in part 
and greatly improved ; “ A Lady in White,” fresh from the 
easel of that distinguished portraitist, Mr. Movat Loupan ; 
and some startling examples of the new Glasgow school. 
There are also many works which were, when first painted, 
the Academy pictures of the year. 

The twenty-ninth annual spring exhibition of the Royal 
Birmingham Society of Artists is made noteworthy by 
reason of a special loan collection of some thirty pictures 
and drawings, and about the same number of studies in 
black and white, by the late FrepERIcK WaLkeER, A.R.A., 
and a series of landscapes by Mr. J. W. Nortu, A.R.A. 
Undoubtedly the effect of half an hour spent delightfully 
among the pictures of these two poet-painters is to put the 
spectator somewhat out of tune for the examination of the 
more modern works which fill the other walls; and yet 
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among them are some which are worth careful attention. 
Drawings of note have been sent by Messrs. WALTER 


_Lanoiey, Atrrep East, H. J. HensHart, J. Fuiiry- 


LovE, H. CLARENCE WAHAITE, and others. Among the oil- 
paintings prominent places have been given to Mr. T. C. 
Gotcn’s “My Crown and Sceptre,” Mr. Morrar Linp- 
NER’s “Richmond, Yorkshire,” Mr. ArTHUR HacKER’s 
portrait of Mr. M. Tomkinson, Mr. Ernest NorManp’s 
“Saul and David,” Mr. CHEVALLIER TAYLER’s “Confirma- 
tion Day,” Mr. Kennineton’s portrait of Miss Palmer, 
and Mr. Metron FisHer’s “Summer Night, Venice.” 

The sixteenth spring exhibition of modern pictures at 
the Atkinson Art Gallery, Southport, under the auspices of 
the Corporation, was opened on Saturday, March 3rd. 
There are 813 exhibits, which form a collection probably 
the finest that has been shown in Southport, including, 
as it does, an unusually large proportion of important 
pictures, while the general level of quality is exceptionally 
high. Seventeen members and associates of the Royal 
Academy are represented by works such as “Season of 
Mists and Mellow Fruitfulness,” by Mr. Davip Murray ; 
“Sunset after a Storm,” by Mr. Henry Moore; “Rural 
England,” by Mr. J. E. Hopeson ; “Christ and the Mag- 
dalen,” by Mr. A. Hacker; “The Evening Hour,” by Mr. 
E. A. Watertow ; “After Fifty Years,” by Mr. Frank 
BraMey ; “The Vision at the Martyr’s Well,” by Mr. 
Bovueuton ; “A Maid of Athens,” by Mr. W. B. Ricumonp ; 
“Trouble,” by Mr. J. B. Burczss ; and “Diadumené,” by 
Mr. Poynter. The water-colour section is also of high 
quality. 

A certain interest has attached to the exhibition at the 
Goupil Galleries of the selected works of Mr. P. WiLson 
STEER, claimed as the most brilliant and important of the 
younger men who remain faithful to the traditions of the 
New English Art Club. The paintings included landscapes 
and portraits ; in the former the artist having learnt much 
from MM. Monet and Sisley, and in the latter from Mr. 
Whistler, whose flat effects and exquisite observance of 
tones and values it has been his ambition to rival in his 
full-length portrait of a “Lady in Grey.” Nevertheless, 
Mr. Steer sees things for himself. 

Miss HELEN THORNYCcROFT, instead of sending her accu- 
mulated work to the gallery of a dealer in Bond Street, 
arranged it in the studio of her brother, Mr. Hamo Thorny- 
croft, R.A., the sculptor, and then bade all the world come 
and see. The result was pleasing. Miss Thornycroft is an 
aquarellist with an agreeable appreciation of colour. Few 
subjects escape her pencil, but we were most attracted by a 
series of sketches of the coasts of the Mediterranean, all 
taken from a ship—long, narrow slips of land and sea, in 
which a deep blue predominated. 

The visit of the Société des Aquarellistes Francais to 
the Hanover Gallery, Bond Street, is one of importance. 
The French are great experimentalists in water-colours, 
and very much may be learnt from them in the develop- 
ment of the art we like to call “national.” They have, 
it is true, less appreciation and reverence for its distinc- 
tive qualities of brilliancy and transparency; and not more 
than half a dozen of the representative drawings sent 
over strike us as being in pure water-colour. But marvel- 
lous work is shown by M. Bouter pE MonvEL, whose 
mystic “Les Paons Blanes” and homely “Le Conte de 
Fées,” with its tender effect of lamp-light on the children’s 
faces, shows the range of his art ; M. CHaRLEs MEIsSonIER, 
whose sailor “ Le Voilier,” at work with his needle on the 
poop of a ship in harbour, is delightful in its luminosity and 
the unassertiveness of its detail; M. Max CLaupE, whose 
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“Souvenir de Trouville” is full of brio; M. Francois 
Louis Frangalts, whose “Groupe de Chénes-Verts” proves 
how impressive he can be with very simple material ; and 
above all in the decorative fantasias of M. RocHEGROssE, 
whose flamboyant fancy overflows his frames and impresses 
the precious metals into his service. 


At Messrs. Liberty's “Exhibition of Ancient and 
Modern, Eastern and Western Art Embroideries,” there 
are some rare gems of cunning handiwork either from the 
loom or needle, and often both combined. The finest 
loom work comes from China, and consists of some 
State robes which would cost a king’s ransom to set up 
in one of our Jacquard looms. In these days of technical 
education, such pieces should be secured for teaching 
purposes and not used up in room decoration. A large 
panel of modern Japanese tapestry, woven in heavy silk, 
shows that they are not losing ground at Kyoto, even 
when working on a commercial basis. Nearer home, 
a collection made in India is remarkable in being free 
from the Bombay, Madras, Delhi, and Cashmere goods of 
the Parsee importers. Embroidered quilts of the eighteenth 
century from Afghan and Bokbarese dower chests, wonder- 
fully-wrought dresses or, strictly speaking, smocks, from 
Scindh and Kutch, one of which is begemmed with 3,000 
tiny mirrors, each kept in position by a silken frame of 
buttonhole stitching. Then Persia contributes of her 
best, including a tribute rug made by Kurdish ladies, 
in which every square inch contains over 400 knots ; kelim, 
or true tapestry carpets for caravan use—one, No. 183, 
having forsaken the giddy colouring of its youth and 
sobered in harmonious shades whilst performing the hadj 
to Mecca and Medina. Dagistan sends rugs of the same 
patterns as those which in the early seventeenth century 
were the delight of Flemish artists, in whose pictures 
they do duty as table-cloths. Then Turkey in Asia, 
from whence was formerly exported the very best of 
everything Saracenic: here the past joins the present in 
beautiful Groides and Koula rugs of the last century, and 
modern embroidered hangings, which were made for 
mosque adornment and not “adapted” to our require- 
ments, are about the last traces of good Moslem art 
remaining to us. Starting with Japan, and working 
home through India, Persia, and Turkey, our interest 
fails on reaching the shores of the Mediterranean ; and 
the beautiful frontals, vestments, and coverlets of Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal are wasted on one repleted with the 
glories of the East. 


REVIEWS. 


“The Book-Plate Annual and Armorial Year-Book.” 
(First yearly issue. Price Half-a-crown. London: A. and 
C. Black, 1894.) Mr. Joun Leicuton, F.S.A., better 
known in the artistic world under the nom de plume-—or, 
shall we say, de pinceau—“ Luke Limner,” was the first 
among living bibliophiles to point out the various elements 
of interest that can be found in the study of those sym- 
bolical tokens of book-ownership called book-plates. An 
article dealing (to use Mr. Leighton’s own enthusiastic 
words) “ with those charming personalities we find affixed 
within the covers of books by their owners,” contributed 
in 1866 to the Gentleman’s Magazine by this devoted 
student of emblematic devices, was the first illustrated 
allusion known in the bibliography of this gently alluring 
subject. Since then the interest of book-lovers in the 
matter of personal tokens has been steadily developed, and 
of late years has shown itself in more decided form. Three 


years ago an Ex-libris Society was established, of which 
“Luke Limner” was a vice-president, and made its exist- 
ence useful by the publication of a flourishing monthly 
journal. The Book-Plate Annual, now issued for the 
first time by Mr. Leighton, may be looked upon to some 
extent as a yearly appendix to this special organ of “ex- 
librism ”—it is published by the same firm and in similar 
form. Nevertheless, it is utterly independent of the senior 
publication’s editorship, and the first instalment is so ex- 
cellent that we must but hope to see Zhe Book-Plate 
Annual establish itself as a perennial. 


The narrow scholarship, which was modestly content 
with the study of the word, is now hopelessly old-fashioned, 
and even our schools are busied with the realities of ancient 
times. So that Miss Atice Zrmmern’s translation of Dr. 
Biivmner’s “ Home Life of the Ancient Greeks” (London : 
Cassell and Co.) is published appositely enough. The book 
is valuable from an artistic point of view, because the 
author supplements the written records with the evidence 
furnished by vase-paintings, reliefs, terra-cotta figures ; in 
fact, by every manifestation of art which can throw light 
upon an interesting subject. The illustrations, moreover, 
are clearly and adequately reproduced, and since all topics 
—such as costume, burial, gymnastics, theatres, and the 
rest—are sufficiently discussed for the instruction of the 
beginner, the book should have an immediate success. 


The name and reputation of Monsieur E. Gerspacu, 
and his position as Administrator of the Institution for 
some years past, may be taken as a guarantee of the 
trustworthiness of his “ Répertoire détaillé des Tapisseries 
des Gobelins” (A. Le Vassuer and Cie., Paris). It is a 
book which will be as absolutely necessary to the collector 
as to the dealer; in it he can see at a glance not only 
what has been produced at the famous factory since its 
foundation in 1662, but when it was executed, and (what 
to him is yet more important) the number of times each 
separate design has been repeated. To the general reader 
the interest in the book will consist in the admirable 
introductory essay, in which the technique of tapestry 
weaving in general, and the history of the Gobelins in 
particular, are surveyed from the vantage ground of one 
who knows. 

From the British Museum we have received another of 
Mr. Smpney Cotvin’s admirable Print-room publications— 
namely, a “Catalogue of the Collection of Fans and Fan- 
Leaves Presented to the Trustees of the British Museum by 
the Lady Charlotte Schreiber.” The compilation is by the 
indefatigable Mr. LionzL Cust—a compressed version, so 
to say, of Lady Schreiber’s great illustrated catalogue 
raisonné, so classified, indexed, and arranged as to be prac- 
tically a handbook, for those who appreciate it rightly, to 
the whole subject of fans and their decoration. 


We have also received “ Richard Jefferies: a Study,” 
by H. 8. Satr (London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) ; 
“The International Annual of Anthony's Photographic 
Bulletin for 1894” (London : W. E. Peck and Co.), which is 
full of interest, showing the progress of photography in all 
parts of the world (the illustrations are especially note- 
worthy—a record of the rapid strides made in the photo- 
graphical reproductive processes) ; and from Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin the new volume in his Mermaid Series, “ Zhe Com- 
plete Plays of Richard Steele,” edited by Mr. G. A. AITKEN 
and accompanied by portraits of Richard Steele and Colley 
Cibber, the book containing a literal reproduction of the 
original text and constituting a valuable addition to this 
popular series. 
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NEW ENGRAVING. 


Wood-engraving has for a time at least fallen on evil 
days. Its exponents are not altogether free from blame 
in the matter. They have not with sufficient jealousy 
maintained its dignity as an art, but have suffered it 
to fall to the level of an industry. Amongst the few 
who have striven against this tendency Mr. BiscomBE 
GarDNER holds an honoured place. His name comes 
before the public now in connection with an effort he is 
making to uphold the place of engraving on wood as an 
art of equal importance and value with engraving on 
copper or on any other material. Mr. Gardner has just 
completed a large engraving from Mr. Warts’s portrait 
of George Meredith, and he is issuing it in the form of 
artist’s proofs only, each copy being pulled with as special 
care as if it were an etching. It is a novelty to have 
to pay a guinea for an impression from a wood block, 
but the portrait is unique, the edition is limited, and 
the engraving is superb. The plate is issued by Messrs. 
Elkin Matthews and Lane, Vigo Street, as well as by 
the artist himself, who dwells upon the breezy heights 
of Hindhead in Surrey. 


NOTABILIA. 


Madame Rosa BonHEvR has recently been created an 
officer of the Legion of Honour. 

The will of the late Forp Mapox Brown has been 
proved with personalty under £1,000. 

The Whitechapel Picture Exhibition was visited during 
the twenty days it was open by over 70,000 persons. 

CoNnsTABLE’s famous “Scene on the River Stour,” better 
known as “The White Horse,” was sold at Christie’s last 
month for 6,200 guineas, Messrs. Agnew and Sons being the 
purchasers. 

The Corporation of London, by 87 votes to 79, decided 
to open the Loan Exhibition at the Guildhall on alternate 
Sundays. On April 22, the first day under the new 
arrangement, more than 2,000 persons were admitted. 

Messrs. Ropert Curisti£, REGINALD MacuHELt, E. H. 
Reap, Montacue Smytu, FRANK SPENLOVE-SPENLOVE, 
and Hottanp TrincHaM have been elected members of 
the Royal Society of British Artists. 

The South Kensington Museum authorities are warmly 
to be congratulated on the removal of the casts from the 
great hall which they occupied and the substitution of the 
superb collections of tapestries. It is an arrangement by 
which both tapestries and casts have benefited, and the 
public most of all. To this subject we shall return, as the 
change is too important to be passed over with a paragraph. 

An Arts and Crafts Guild has recently been formed 
at Sheffield. The objects of the new society are to 
improve the arts and crafts of Sheffield and the district, 
the holding of exhibitions, and the bringing of the work 
of the members more prominently before the public. The 
crafts represented at the inaugural meeting were chasers, 
designers, engravers, modellers, and saw-piercers. Mr. 
Charles Green was elected president and Mr. Charles W. 
Crowder secretary. 

At the Vienna Salon the following English artists have 
been awarded large gold medals: Sir F. Leicuton, Bart., 
P.R.A., for his “ Perseus and Andromeda ;” Mr. W. W. 
Ou sss, R.A., for his portrait of Cardinal Manning ; Mr. 
Atma-Tapema, R.A., for “Fredegonda;” and Mr. H. W. 
B. Davis, R.A., for his “ Dusk.” Small gold medals have 
been awarded to Mr. W. Q. OncHarpson, R.A., for “ Master 
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Baby ;” Mr. Atrrep Parsons, R.I, for “ Young Cherry 
Trees ;” Mr. J. J. SHannon, for a portrait; and Mr. T. 
Biake Wireman, for his portrait of Lord Hannen. 


A proposal has been made—with which we are more or 
less in sympathy—to the effect that in future years the 
names of the artists whose works have been “crowded out * 
from the Academy Exhibition should be printed in an 
It is said that the disgrace, as 
many consider it, of rejection would be to a great extent 
palliated by such semi-recognition of the ‘“ Doubtfuls.” 
No doubt, for those who would approve of it, this is just 
the sort of thing they would approve. 


On the 24th of March the post of Director of the 
National Gallery was vacated by Sir FREDERICK BurTon— 
or, to speak more accurately, it lapsed. We would point 
out that the services rendered by Sir Frederick during his 
brilliant tenure of office are inestimable, and that the 
disposition to let him go without a word of thanks or 
official recognition is not only ungrateful, but unworthy of 
the nation for whom he has done so much. Mr. E. J. 
Poynter, R.A., has been appointed his successor, it being 
understood that Mr. Sidney Colvin and Mr. Walter Arm- 
strong—especially the latter—were his most serious an- 
tagonists. Mr. Poynter is condemned to paint no more. 


The Corporation of Glasgow have purchased “Fir 
Faggots,” by Mr. Davip Murray, A.R.A., at present in 
the Glasgow Institute Galleries. It will be remembered 
as one of Mr. Murray’s Royal Academy pictures of last 
year. This is the second picture by a living artist that 
the Glasgow Corporation has purchased—the other being 
Whistler’s portrait of Carlyle. It is interesting to note 
that in a plebiscite vote of the visitors of the Glasgow 
Institute Galleries, Mr. Murray’s picture was pronounced 
to be not only the best landscape in the rooms, but the 
best picture generally. 

It is painful to observe with what jealousy the French 
nation regards every movement of the English in Egypt, 
even when no question of politics is involved. When the 
French curator of the Boulac Museum was thought hardly 
up to his duties, the cry was raised that any interference 
with the status quo meant merely the first step towards 
removing the whole museum to Bloomsbury ; and now a 
similar taunt is going the round of the Press in ccnsequence 
of Sir Bensamin Baker’s proposal to raise the Phil 
Temple for the sake of the proposed irrigation works at 
Assouan. Our neighbours should really not judge us by 
the former acts of their own rulers. 


OBITUARY. 


Monsieur ARNAUD-Dfsiré Gautier, a French artist of 
some repute, has recently died at Paris. Born at Lille in 
1825, he received his early training in his native city under 
Souchon, and afterwards at Paris became a pupil of Léon 
Cogniet at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. He was an exhibitor 
at the Salon from 1853 up to last year, and among his 
principal works are: “La Promenade du Jeudi” (1853), 
“Les Folles de la Saltpétritre” (1859), “Le Dimanche 


_ Matin” (1868), “Le Vieux Vagabond” (1892), and “ Loin 


de la Ville” (1893). Mr. J. A. Raymaxkers, sculptor, has 
died from the results of an accident at his residence. 
He was born in 1831, and for many years past has been 
an exhibitor at the Royal Academy and Salon. Only a 
few days before his death he was present at the Guildhall, 
London, on the occasion of the unveiling of his bust of Sir 
John Monckton. 
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THE NEW KNIGHTS. 


Sir Francis Seymour Hapen and Sir A. WoLLASTON 
Franks, C.B., have had long. enough to wait for their 
knighthoods. To the former we tender our particular 
felicitations, for it crowns not only his career as a great 
etcher, but especially his able and persistent efforts to place 
painter-etching on its proper pedestal in England. First 
establishing the Society of Painter-Etchers, he succeeded in 
obtaining its recognition as a “ Royal Society ;” and now 
that he has received the honour regularly accorded to the 
presidents of the other leading artistic societies, his work 
has been brought to a triumphant conclusion. With Sir 
A. Wollaston Franks, C.B., the honour is chiefly personal, 
and is but the barest acknowledgment of the generosity 
as well as the ability of the public servant who has so 
greatly enriched the British Museum at the expense of his 
leisure, his profound knowledge, and his purse. 


THE GLASGOW NUDES AND MR. WHISTLER. 


It is not encouraging to those writers who devote them- 
selves to the well-being of art and of artists to find their 
efforts discounted to however slight an extent by the fool- 
ishness of a single person who ought to know better. An 
article was lately contributed to The National Observer, in 
which vigorous protest was made against the absurd action 
of the Glasgow authorities in the matter of certain pictures 
referred to in our last number. Thereupon Mr. Whistler 
promptly protested against the article in the next and in 
subsequent numbers. It is useless to remind the reader 
that Mr. Whistler has himself produced nude pictures 
certainly not surpassing in purity those impounded, or that 
his tenderness for Glasgow was not observed before the 
purchase by that city of his “Carlyle.” Meanwhile the 
foreign press continues to comment upon the Glaswegian 
faux pas, and, as is not unnatural in the circumstances, 
pours upon the whole English nation its ridicule and scorn 
for our false prudery and hypocritical cant. They cannot 
understand that it is all the fault of half-a-dozen misguided 
tradesmen and one policeman. 


THE STATE OF WOOD ENGRAVING. 

We wish we could agree with all Professor HERKoMER 
said in his address to the wood-engravers when their 
Society arrived at its second annual banquet. With his 
artistic views of the art we are in cordial harmony, but 
not so completely with his prophecy as to its political 
future. For a short time longer, we believe, wood- 
engraving and cutting will still be used for hurried means 
of reproduction, but “process” will soon develop some 
ingenious method of annihilating delay, and will assume 
unquestioned sway in the offices of the illustrated papers. 
We do not believe that “process” will be swept away 
at the direction of a disgusted public; but rather will 
“process” be improved to meet the popular standard of 
taste. It is hopeless to expect that the public will, for 
ordinary purposes, give up that means of reproduction 
which by virtue of its cheapness (for it costs but a quarter 
of engraving) gives them four times as much illustration 
as they used to get, for the same outlay ; and to believe in 
any return of “the good old days,” the days of 1830 to 1880, 
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is simply to hope against hope. But we do believe that 
wood-engraving as a fine art will always maintain its posi- 
tion—it is too exquisite, too beautiful and sympatietic and 
human, to go down entirely before a mechanical invention. 
The finest illustrations for the press will always be the pro- 
ductions of the graver, and pubiishers will, it may well be 
hoped, be induced to retain it for the embellishment of all 
their better-class books. This probably is what Professor 
Herkomer meant in his rather hurriedly delivered address 
—and it is well that it should be clearly understood by the 
engravers, lest hope deferred make their heart sick. The 
attitude of the society is admirable ; in no sense a trade 
union, it is an artistic and benevolent association, the 
members of which seek to bring themselves more closely 
into touch with the artists whose work they have to trans- 
late, and by improving themselves ever in their art to raise 
it and themselves in the estimation of the people. 


ART IN BRUSSELS. 

The past season in Brussels has been noteworthy for 
several important art exhibitions. In October there was 
the triennial Salon, more carefully arranged and better 
accommodated than in former years, by the judicious inter- 
vention of the Société des Beaux-Arts recently created by 
the Duc d’Ursel. The authorities were thus enabled to 
attract some foreign artists as yet unknown to Brussels, 
especially English painters. When this exhibition closed, 
the water-colour painters’ followed ; then the Society Pour 
PArt ; finally that of La Libre Esthétique crowned the 
series. In the exhibition Pour Art, Gatié of Nancy, a 
master alike in glass-work and fine cabinet-work, achieved 
deserved success. In his furniture we see that poetic and 
logical feeling have guided his use of woods, inlay and 
metal-work. Besides Gallé, among the exhibitors at the 
Pour l’Art show, we may mention M. JuLes Rocue, who sent 
some very curious and very artistic stamped designs, and, as 
painters, Messrs. DELVILLE OTTEVAERE, J ACQUES, and espe- 
cially Fapry. The Libre Esthétique exhibition opened on 
the 19th of February ; it carries on the tradition of the XX., 
now no more, or rather developed and advanced to the front 
rank of annual exhibitions. This year artistic crafts made a 
stronger show than pure art, England was represented by 
the Fitzroy Society, by Messrs. Witt1aM Morris, Framp- 
TON, and AUBREY BearpsLEy. The great painter Warts 
sent his portrait of the Marchioness of Granby, and Puvis 
DE CHAVANNES, “The Prodigal Son.” These two pictures 
hung on opposite sides of room, where also were to be 
found LeRoLtte, Kunoprr, De Gouve of Nimeguen, and 
above all Carriére. Impressionism of the latest type was 
to be seen in the works of Pavt Sienac and THEo vaN 
RiJssELBERGHE, drily enough in the former, but less so in 
the latter—at any rate in his two landscapes. Approaching 
these in style, but with less assertiveness, were Messrs. 
Heymans, Bock, Ciaus, and GANGUIN, a painter who 
found at Taitimassa a whole series of barbaric subjects, 
and treated them in a singular and original manner 
in a glowing scheme of colour; bright yellows, fiery reds, 
heavy pinks, dark greens, and strong violets were flung 
on his canvas, impressing the spectator with a vivid idea 
of the flora, the scenery, and the natives of those parts. 
The Belgian painter Xavier MELLERY is little known 
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in England. He has spent his whole life in seclusion at 
Laeken, scarcely ever quitting his studio, interpreting the 
soul of things through his water-colours. This fine painter is 
now engaged on mural decorations, the Belgian Government 
having commissioned him to execute those of the Tribunal 
of Commerce in the new Palais de Justice at Brussels. In 
the section of “Crafts” we had the stoneware of La 
Hercue and of Datpayrat; the former elegant and 
costly, the latter coarser, but more original. M. Toorop, by 
birth a Javanese, has adopted a style suggestive of the 
primitive artists of his native island, the creators of jade 
and granite gods. His influence is marked in Holland on 
a youthful party among whom a quite new movement is 
seething into life. 





EXHIBITIONS. 


The Committee of the Burlington Fine Arts Club, 
working as usual with admirable thoroughness and 
knowledge, has amassed for its summer exhibition a 
quite representative collection of Ferrarese pictures, in- 
cluding nearly every work of note by the masters of 
that school which is to be found in England. It is 
certain that nothing short of the gallery at Ferrara, 
itself affords such a display of its particular branch of 
Italian art as is now to be seen in Savile Row. Under 
whatever disabilities the Ferrarese artists laboured, theirs 
was not the quaintness and the stiffness of the archaic 
and the primitive, and, so far, an exhibition of their 
art is refreshing. With sufficiently assured draughts- 
manship, and with, on the whole, an unusual command 
of colour, they grappled with all kinds of subjects— 
they dealt with portraiture and with mythology as well 
as with roligious incident. Dosso Doss, at all events, 
distinguished himself yet more by such of his masculine 
portraits as are now at the Burlington Club, and by 
the admirable “Circe,” which is likewise there exhibited, 
than by such treatment of religious story as is shown 
in the “John the Baptist,” albeit that is by no means 
wanting in dignity. To Costa there is now assigned—on, 
it may be, sufficient evidence—what is practically a most 
notable genre subject that has heretofore been attributed 
to Ercolo de’ Roberti. It belongs to Mr. George Salting, 
and represents, with a certain naive dignity and directness, 
three singers, of whom one is a woman and two are 
men, and one of these men, himself singing, accompanies 
the song with that which is no doubt, in Milton’s phrase, 
“the lute well touched.” Among the contributions of 
Sir Francis Cook, there is one—“ Medea and Her Children” 
it would seem to be—which has been engraved under 
the name of ManteGNa, and which certainly possesses 
a measure of his rugged austerity. At the Burlington 
Club this potent but not agreeable presentation of its 
theme is assigned to Ercoio, to whom Mr. Salting has 
been wont to attribute the beautiful and very differently 
painted picture of which we have already spoken. By 
Francesco Francta is the luminous and _ brilliant 
“ Nativity,” lent by that fortunately endowed Corporation, 
the Corporation of Glasgow. By CorRrEGcGiIo, whose 
early work ranks as belonging to the school of Ferrara, 
is the very pathetic “Christ Taking Leave of His Mother,” 
which has passed through the Dudley House collection. 
A Correggio of the Queen’s—a large-eyed Virgin, possessed 
of Correggio’s characteristic measure, a perhaps abnormal 
measure, of sensibility—likewise claims notice; and 
amongst those contributors whose offerings we have not 
had occasion to particularise are Lord Northbrook, Lord 
Wimborne, and Mr. Ruston. 
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The exhibition of the work of students past and 
present of the City and Guilds of London Institute for . 
the Advancement of Technical Education, recently held 
at the Skinners’ Hall, was chiefly interesting as demon- 
strating the exceptionally good service rendered by the 
Institute, such names as those of Messrs. Frampton, A.R.A., 
Stanitey Berkey, Harry Bartess, A.R.A.,C. H. SHANNON, 
W. GoscomBe JoHN, and WaLTeR GaNDy appearing in 
the exhibitors’ catalogue as those of artists who in earlier 
years were indebted to it for tuition and assistance. 

“Summer in the Mediterranean” is the title given by 
Count AncELo T. GIALINA to a series of placid drawings 
of Corfu and Athens which have been exhibited at 
Messrs. Graves’. His work is somewhat indigent in interest, 
but does not lack breadth and spaciousness, and his objects 
are always well drawn. Though consistently painted in 
a high key, thanks to the smoothness and transparency 
of the technique the work is always quiet and serene. 

“ An English Detaille” was a reflection so obvious that 
we are informed it framed itself into audible expression on 
the lips of five out of six of those who visited Mr. J. 
Prinsep BEADL¥’s collection of pictures and drawings illus- 
trating “Military England.” To Mr. Beadle, as to the great 
French painter, it is the details of a soldier’s daily routine of 
life, drill, the cleaning of his accoutrements, and other 
carefully-observed and studied matters which prove alluring, 
rather than moments of vivid action and the incidents of 
practical warfare. Both artists display a passionate love 
for accuracy of minutiz in matters of uniforms, decorations, 
weapons, and etiquette ; but Mr. Beadle is very much more 
than “correct.” Much of his work displayed a pleasant 
feeling for colour and a nice sense of atmosphere ; whilst 
everything testified to the skilled draughtsman. 

Mr. A. E. East, like many another portrait-painter of 
repute, has his ambitions ; and these he has very legitimately 
sought to satisfy in a great allegorical work entitled “ Passing 
to Eternity,” which has just been exhibited in the interests 
of the photograveur at the galleries of the Fine Art Society. 
The huge canvas is of a size and purport we more often see 
attempted in Paris than London ; and contains many sym- 
bolical figures, most of them admirably drawn, and all 
pleasantly grouped and balanced. Nearly every figure 
is invested with poetic significance ; and the whole picture 
is painted in a delicate grey key which greatly enhances the 
tenderness of its meaning. In the same room is most un- 
wisely hung a powerful and large canvas by Mr. D. A. 
WEHRSCHMIDT, dealing with the subject of Christ on the 
Sea of Galilee, and called “Peace, be Still.” A certain 
amount of imagination and great power are displayed ; but 
the semi-luminous Christ against the tempestuous purple 
background produces a crudely lurid effect, and the heaped- 
up mass of waters and the details of the cordage and sails 
of the boat suggest the realism of a painter who has had 
small practical experience of the sea. 

Messrs. Cassell and Company, Limited, have been 
holding their twelfth annual exhibition of black-and-white 
drawings, which was quite up to the high average. Among 
the principal artists whose works were shown were Messrs. 
Dicksek, R.A., J. MacWurrter, R.A., LUKE Fitpes, R.A., 
W. L. Wyre A.R.A., and Emite Bayarp. 

Mr. Laurits TUXEN having completed his large picture 
of the scene at the marriage of the Duke of York, has been 
exhibiting it at Mr. Mendoza’s gallery before its removal 
to Windsor Castle. 

Mr. Wixu1am W. Cotiins has been holding an exhibi- 
tion of his water-colour drawings of Naples and its neigh- 
bourhood. 
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There has been singularly little. to note lately at the 
Continental Gallery in Bond Street, the exhibition con- 
sisting chiefly of indifferent Parisian remnants, and one or 
two of the hard brilliant transcripts by Mr. A. NorMANN, 
the Norwegian, of the summer glitter of his native shores. 
A landscape by M. Dip1er-Povcet is always worth attentive 
study ; and in his “ Wooded Valley—Morning ” he manages 
to convey to us, within limits of moderation unusual to him, 
all that he knows of the beauty of June sunlight on the 
white mist of early morn. 





REVIEWS. 


It was a capital idea of Mr. BENTLEY to reissue, after 
the lapse of nearly seventy years of its first publication, 
the celebrated contribution to art-literature known as 
“ Hazlitt’s Conversations with Northcote.” Hazlitt was an 
original thinker on art and its theory, with views more 
fitted to the century’s end than to its commencement—a 
man whose opinions were before his time, but who knew no 
fear in expressing them. If only as literature, his writings 
can always be read with pleasure ; as sense, they wil! be 
heartily accepted still by the majority. His pen was 
caustic, his mind original and strong ; and he was therefore 
welcomed with enthusiasm by Northcote, an old man 
then when first they met, but still in possession of the re- 
putation—which he yet has hardly lost—of being probably 
the wittiest man, and sensible withal, whom the Academy 
has ever counted amongst its members. This fact, no 
doubt, induced the publisher to place once more before the 
reading-world the “ Conversations” between the two men— 
conversations held to be reported, and reported with much of 
the freedom with which Dr. Johnson “reported” the House 
of Commons’ speeches. The book is edited with good taste 
by Mr. Epmunp Gossz, who also provides a brilliant little 
essay on Hazlitt and some admirable remarks on his inter- 
locutor. Old Northcote was something of a thinker, shallow 
enough as a philosopher, but deep enough as an observer 
and aconversationalist ; and though his talk is by no means 
confined to art, we thank our “ Boswell Redivivus” as we 
read for the pleasure he has given us. His criticism of 
many contemporaries, whose popularity was then un- 
bounded, has justified itself by time. On the other hand, 
what are we to think of this, when speaking of the horses 
in the Elgin marbles, “Lord! how inferior they are to 
Rubens’s! So stiff, and poor, and dry compared to his 
magnificent spirit and bold luxuriance! I should not know 
them to be horses ; they are so much like anything else. I 
was at Somerset House the other day. They talk of the 
Dutch painters ; why, there are pictures there of interiors 
and other subjects of familiar life that throw all the boasted 
chefs-d’ceuvre of the Dutch school to an immeasurable dis- 
tance!” . . . “The genius of Italian art was nothing but 
the genius of Popery. God forbid we should purchase 
success at the same price!” Nevertheless, the book is 
often suggestive, and always highly entertaining, and well 
deserves to be read for its own sake. 

M. Henry Havarp adds another to his list of successes 
in the admirable study of “ Michiel van Miervelt et son 
gendre” (Librairie de l’Art), which he has contributed to the 
well-known series of “ Les Artistes Célébres.” Miervelt was 
virtually the father of the great portraitists of the Low 
Countries, and even as such he would be a worthy subject 
for M. Havard’s scholarly pen. But, as a matter of fact, 
Miervelt was himself a portrait-painter whom, without ex- 
aggeration, we may call great, and as such was recognised 
by those many great ones of the earth whose faces he has 


immortalised. It is true there is a certain monotony in his 
treatment of his sitters ; but his drawing is as admirable as 
his colour, and the character of his heads as excellent as the 
detail. M. Havard has naturally included in his mono- 
graph, on almost equal terms with Miervelt, Willem Jacobsz 
Delf, the painter’s son-in-law. This useful relation was 
Miervelt’s recognised engraver, and a couple of score of 
reductions of Delff’s works illustrate the volume ; but, as 
usually happens in such a case, the reductions are by no 
means satisfactory. 

We cordially welcome the first volume of “ Painting in 
Europe,” a title which covers a scheme of considerable en- 
terprise. It is the intention of the Maison Quantin, with 
M. LaFENESTRE (the Director of the Louvre) and M. 
RICHTENBERGER as editors, to issue methodical and descrip- 
tive illustrated catalogues of the principal works in all the 
museums, collections, and edifices, civil and religious, of 
Europe. The plan is a comprehensive one ; but we do not 
see why it should not succeed. For English readers an 
important advantage lies in the fact of an English edition 
of the work ; and, judged by the example before us, “ 7’he 
National Museum of the Louvre,” the work wili he very satis- 
factorily accomplished. The book is very fully and ade- 
quately illustrated, and the descriptions and notes excellent 
in their brevity as in their information. The scheme 
promises extremely well, and we wish it all success. The 
volumes announced as “in preparation” include every 
country of Europe. 

Messrs. Reeves and Sons are making a little sketching 
easel with an oil colour-box attached which may prove of 
great service to artists who have to walk any distance to 
their sketching ground. Considering its stability and 
general convenience, it is wonderfully light and portable. 
A fitting companion to it is a joint for taking a sketching 
umbrella, which is quite an admirable solution of an old 
problem. An ordinary umbrella can be used, the joint 
being so constructed as to grip any stick. 








NOTABILIA. 


The Society of Illustrators, the establishment of which 
we have urged for so many years, is already successful—at 
least, from the point of view of membership. Its roll 
already numbers about 220, but it is curious that neither 
its President (Sir James Linton) nor any of its nine vice- 
presidents are members. 

In the recent election for the vacant Academicianship, 
Mr. J. W. Waterhouse went up to the ballot with Mr. 
Va Prinsep, and was beaten by only three votes. The 
other candidates with the greatest amount of support were 
Mr. Boughton, painter; Mr. Bodley, architect; and Mr. 
Onslow Ford, sculptor. 

It is proposed to establish biennial international ex- 
hibitions of art at Venice, and some steps have been taken 
to render the first a representative one. We doubt, 
however, whether the experiment will be a success, seeing 
how extremely inconsiderable is the support accorded to 
art in that city. 

The French Government have purchased from the 
Salon for the Luxembourg, “Forging the Anchor,” by 
Mr. Sranuope A. Fores, A.R.A. (exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1892); Mr. J. H. Lorimer’s “ Benedicite : 
Féte de Grand’mére,” which attracted a large amount of 
attention at last year’s Academy; and Mr. Denovan 
Apams’ “ Before the Setting Sun.” 

Through the courtesy of the owner we have been favoured 
with a sight of a photograph of the so-called “Cardiff 
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Raphael.” We have no hesitation in recording our opinion 
that this picture—of which a good deal was written a 
couple of years or so ago—is not from the hand of Raphael, 
nor even a school-piece which by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion could be fastened upon him. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. ConrapD DRESSLER is 2 
candidate for the Chair of Sculpture in the Victoria 
University of Liverpool. He is thoroughly well equipped 
for the post, not only entertaining sound views on the 
importance of applied sculpture, but having, by education 
and practice, the ability to carry his principles into effect. 
His powers of technique are remarkable, and do full justice 
to his distinguished teachers and his successful career. 

The story of the finding of the original Raphael cartoons 
in some unnamed Russian village has, after a decent interval, 
again been floated, and has this time been successful in 
attracting the attention of several of our daily papers. It 
is merely the revival of an old story, which will possibly 
be repeated from time to time until a certain amount of 
credence has been artificially created. We have had 
“original Raphael cartoons” in England before—which 
the owners did not succeed in disposing of. 

Since we were informed that the case of Craven v. 
Boussod, Valadon and Co. was sub judice, we have said 
nothing on the subject of the destruction of Sir Epwarp 
BuRNE-JonEs’ “Love Among the Ruins.” Since that time 
Mr. Craven has died, and Sir Edward has painted another 
picture of the same subject (though smaller in size, and this 
time in oil); and Messrs. Boussod, Valadon and Co., it is 
announced, have come to an arrangement with the present 
proprietor in settlement. This was perhaps the best solution 
of the contretemps—the most satisfactory result of which 
will be, it is hoped, the discontinuance of the practice of 
applying any substance to the surface of a picture sent 
for photography or other method of reproduction. 

The appointment of Mr. Poynter, R.A., to the coveted 
post of Director of the National Gallery is without doubt 
the best that could be made, if a painter was to occupy it. 
But the condition attaching to it—that of a sort of a 
multiple control—proves that Lord Rosebery had none too 
much faith in his own judgment. We await with curiosity 
the working of the arrangement ; for we confess to believing 
it alike unjust to the nominal Director and unwise in 
its design. Dual control halves responsibility ; multiple 
control disperses it; and the “ precaution ” is more likely to 
prove an obstacle than a help. Lord Rosebery might as 
well run one of his horses with half-a-dozen jockeys up. 

A case of interest to artists was recently decided 
at the Clerkenwell County Court. An artist claimed 
damages from a firm of picture-framers for unskilfully 
mounting a water-colour drawing; the defendants think- 
ing they were covering up “ragged edges” glued the 
mount over the sky. The Judge gave judgment for the 
plaintiff for the amount claimed as the value of the 
picture, with costs, and refused leave to appeal. 

The complete list of the Chantrey Bequest purchases 
this year, all from the Royal Academy, is as follows: 
“ Beyond Man’s Footsteps,” by Mr. Brrron Riviere, R.A. ; 
“ August Blue,” by Mr. H. S. Tuxe; “ Perseus rescuing 
Andromeda,” by Mr. Feur; “Industry,” by Mr. Hopwoop; 
“Sunset at Sea, from Harlyn Bay, Cornwall,” by Mr. Epw1n 
Hayes ; and “Morning Glory,” by Mr. Corsett. This 
list is the best answer to the ill-informed critics who have 
lately been asserting that the Academicians usually buy 
their own works. At the same time it is to be deplored 
that representative work of men like Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, Mr. Holman Hunt, Ford Madox Brown, and other 
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masters of the English school are not to be found in this 
modern national gallery. 


OBITUARY. 


We greatly regret to record the death at San Remo of 
Mrs. Lucy Rossertt, the eldest daughter of the late Ford 
Madox Brown, and wife of Mr. W. M. Rossetti. She 
studied under her father, and at one time acted as his 
assistant. Her first exhibit was “Painting,” in 1869, at the 
Dudley Gallery, and it was there also her most important 
work, “Romeo and Juliet,” was shown. Among other of 
her chief works may be mentioned “ After the Ball” (1870), 
“Margaret Roper receiving the Head of her Father, Sir 
Thomas More, after its Exposure on London Bridge” (1875), 
“The Duet” (1877), “Ferdinand and Miranda playing 
Chess,” “Cornelius Agrippa showing the Fair Geraldine in 
a Magic Mirror to the Earl of Surrey,” and “Lynmouth.” 
Her father publicly declared the powerful influence for 
good which she exerted upon his colour. 

French art has sustained some severe losses of late. 
The death has occurred of CHARLES EMILE JACQUES, at 
the advanced age of eighty-one. He commenced his 
career as a geographical engraver, like Mr. David Law, 
and, after a period of seven years’ soldiering, worked as a 
draughtsman on wood and etcher. In 1846 he commenced 
painting in oils, and established a reputation as a painter 
of rustic scenes, making Barbizon his headquarters. He is 
represented at the Luxembourg by “A Landscape with a 
Flock of Sheep,” painted in 1861. It is as an etcher, 
perhaps, that he will be best remembered, his works 
in this direction being highly prized by collectors. He 
received the Cross of the Legion of Honour in 1867. 
Another French artist recently deceased is EMILE RENOUF, 
who died after a short illness at the hospital at Havre. 
His latest work, “Un Orage de Mer,” is at the Champs 
Elysées Salon. His “Last Caulking,” painted in 1879, 
was purchased by the State. He was born in Paris in 
1845, and made his début at the Salon in 1870. He wasa 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour and a member of the 
jury of the Salon. Eveine Lrseune has died at the age 
of seventy-six; he studied at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
under Delaroche and Gleyre, and exhibited with almost 
unbroken regularity at the Salon from 1842 to 1890. 

Belgian “elder art” has also sustained a severe loss by the 
death at Brussels of A. ERNEsT SLINGENEYER at the age of 
seventy-one. He was born at Loochristy, and studied at 
the Academie des Beaux-Arts at Antwerp, under Wappers. 
His first success was made in 1842, when he exhibited 
“Le Vengeur” at the Brussels Salon ; the picture is now 
at the Cologne Museum. The total of his works amounts 
to about five hundred, consisting chiefly of historical 
subjects, although he also painted numerous religious 
pictures and portraits. “La Bataille de Lépante” is in 
the museum at Brussels. He also decorated the great hall 
of the Palace des Académies at Brussels. At the time of 
his death he was a Grand Officer of the Order of Leopold, 
and Commander of the Legion of Honour. 

We have also to record the death of Lupwic BoKEL- 
MANN, the German genre painter ; he was born at Saint- 
Zurgen in 1844, and studied at the Academy at Diisseldorf, 
where he afterwards became professor, subsequently 
holding the same office at Carlsruhe (1891), and at the 
Academy of Fine Art at Berlin ; and of M. Per JoHn Tace 
Ewert, a Swiss artist, who committed suicide at his 
residence in Paris. He was a pupil of MM. Laurens and 
Benjamin-Constant. 








ART IN JULY. 


TURNER AT THE LOUVRE (9. 


The statement that Turner’s “Ancient Italy” had 
been bought for £8,000 for the Louvre seems to be a 
little premature. That is the price at which it is accepted 
in principle, but not yet in fact. The Government has 
promised to contribute £1,000 towards the sum, but other 
subscriptions are coming in but slowly. Artists, indeed, 
seem to be making a dead set at it. Eight thousand pounds 
is certainly a large sum to be spent in France on an English 
picture. M. Alfred Stevens, who has indeed himself sub- 
scribed, says the picture is a work of Turner’s decadence, 
which shows that M. Stevens is not familiar with the 
decadence of Turner. M. Gervex declares that the picture 
is “poor and ugly, without originality or talent,” which 
is just what we might have expected from M. Gervex. 
M. Benjamin-Constant sets it down that “Ancient Italy,” 
which he has not seen, cannot be a chef-d’ceuvre, or the 
English would not let it go. The compliment to our 
patriotism is a delicate one, though it is hardly de- 
served ; but if this sort of reasoning be acted upon, the 
Louvre must necessarily go Turner-less to the end of 
time. This, however, we may say with certainty, that 
our pride in Turner is above mere patriotic pride, and that 
we would gladly relinquish one of his masterpieces to see 
him properly represented in the National Gallery of 
France, and that, if the work selected were not worthy of 
him, we should not fail to proclaim it. 


THE NUDE. 

As was to be expected, our remarks upon the nude have 
drawn a protest from one who cannot understand them. 
“Such pictures,” he says, referring to the works of Sir 
Frederic Leighton and others, “shock the minds of pure- 
minded, sensitive persons,” and declares that they are “an 
incentive to lewdness, first in mind, then in action.” 
Anything more shocking than this, anything less sug- 
gestive of a “ pure-minded, sensitive person,” can hardly be 
imagined. Lewdness is in him who sees provocation in 
pictures of the graceful nude; impropriety in the man 
who, as in this case, sees no difference between the nude 
and the naked, and who necessarily finds indecency in 
either. It is possible that our correspondent— whose name 
in charity we do not print—is perfectly sincere; but 
without bringing any of the usual charges of cant or 
hypocrisy, we must confess that when he forwards us a 
batch of subjects from the nude, torn from illustrated 
catalogues, which he says, “I should be ashamed to 
harbour,” and we find that he has certainly “harboured ” 
them since 1886 onwards, we feel considerable doubt as to 
the reality of his sentiments or the depth of his convictions. 
And to think that there are probably many like him ! 


SUNDAY OPENING. 


Sunday opening has been helped forward by the 
presidential address of Mr. Hotman Hunt, one of the 
most earnest Churchmen to be found in the land. 
“Christians, in their rigidity,” he said, “have, I verily 
believe, done much to drive honest but impatient men to 
abjure religion altogether.” The matter, indeed, is more 
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of a moral than an esthetic one, and, so far as the lower 
classes are concerned, it becomes a question of “ Bung or 
St. Luke?” Mr. Holman Hunt’s chief point, however, 
was the “grand announcement” that “twelve dignitaries 
of the Church of England had, after due deliberation, felt 
it to be their duty to lay before the Convocation of Can- 
terbury a report” in favour of the opening of museums on 
Sunday. 


NEW ACQUISITIONS AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Mr. Poynter’s first purchases for the National Gallery 
consist of (1) “ Virgin and Child, with St. John the Baptist 
and St. Catherine,” dated 1504, by ANnp. CoRDELLE 
Aer; (2) “ Virgin and Child, the building of the Certosa 
at Pavia in the background,” by Amprocio BorcocNonE 
(Room IX.); (3) “Virgin and Child, and the Infant 
St. John,” by Fitreprno Lippi; (4) “The Adoration of 
the Shepherds: Christ, St. Jerome, and St. Francis, with 
the Crucifixion—a Diptych,” by Ercote pr’ Roserti 
(Room V.) ; (5) “ Portrait of (?) Anna Maria Schurrman,” by 
GrraRD Dov; and “ Virgin and Child, with two Saints,” 
by Fruirrpo Mazzvota. Three of these works require 
and are receiving attention. From the Adrian Hope col- 
lection one picture of the Dutch school was purchased 
for 450 guineas, “A View in Haarlem,” by Gerrit Brrx- 
HEYDEN. It will thus be seen that the new director ap- 
pears to be following in his predecessor’s Italian footsteps. 
It is to be hoped that he will soon turn his attention to 
strengthening our Spanish and forming a French section. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


Messrs. Obach make but little appeal to the general 
public, though their exhibitions are always anticipated 
with keen interest by the connoisseur. This summer they 
have been at special pains to get together a collection of 
the Dutch and French Romanticists, which included a very 
instructive early Corot, a splendid example of the same 
artist at the moment of his broadest development; several 
delightful landscapes by M. Harpientgs, the only survivor 
of the men of 1830; and a fine study of the harbour of 
Marseilles, by M. Z1em, the French Turner as he has been 
called, a great artist of whom we see far too little in 
England, but who, so the legend runs, counted Turner 
himself among his admiring purchasers. 

It would be impossible to find an artist more peculiarly 
qualified to illustrate the works of Washington Irving than 
Mr. G. H. Boucuton, A.R.A. His early experiences in New 
England make themselves tenderly felt in his drawings for 
the illustration of “Rip Van Winkle” and the “ Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow,” recently exhibited at the Fine Art Society’s 
galleries ; and to his delightful appreciation of the senti- 
ment of poor Rip’s adventures we found added the more 
painterly qualities of distinctive colour, delicate drawing, 
and a nice sense of the decoration of the page. 

The Berlin Photographic Society have been showing their 
wonderful series of photographic reproductions of the seven- 
teen Rembrandts in the gallery at Cassel. These pictures are 
known as constituting the finest, if not the largest, collection 
in the world of the works of the great Lowlander ; and we 
can only say that the labours of the Society, which have 
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extended over three years, furnish us with the nearest 
approach to the finest mezzotinting we have yet seen. 
Messrs. Laurie did the public good service by holding 
their recent exhibition of the works of the late ALBERT 
Moore. From their Scottish clients they obtained many 
of the dead painter’s noblest achievements, and this exhi- 
bition, taken in conjunction with that at the Grafton 
Gallery, gave London such an opportunity as she rarely 
experiences of studying a great painter’s whole life work. 
The thirty numbered but unnamed little panels of 
Cairene street scenes, exhibited by Mr. MortimeR MENPES 
at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s galleries, were painted rather 
with a view to the decoration of cabinets, pianos, and 
such articles of furniture as admit of artistic treatment, 
than walls. Beauty and vividness of colour were there- 
fore the qualities chiefly sought, and these Mr. Menpes 
realises in an astonishing degree—producing effects rather 
of jewelled mosaics or glazed tiles than oil paintings ; some 
of his reds, blues, and greens, though high in key, retaining 
an intensity and brilliancy of colour which was positively 
amazing. Though executed with little regard to distance 
or atmosphere, the little groups of figures were very shrewdly 
observed, and admirably drawn and composed. The most 
elaborate finish was bestowed on these little works, and a 
surface obtained as smooth as that of polished ivory. 


The year 1893 was remarkable for the continuance of 
the great revival of interest in. yacht-racing, and Art has 
caught the reflection of this enthusiasm. Pictures of 
matches between the WVavahoe, Britannia, Vigilant, and 
the punk Valkyrie have abounded, not a few finding 
their way into the Academy. But of all the pleasant 
records it is probably Mr. R. T. PrircHert’s water-colour 
drawings of the Britannia and Navahoe Royal Victoria Cup 
Races, and Valkyrie and Vigilant American Cup Matches, 
shown by Mr. AcKERMANN, that best combine spirit and 
movement, seamanlike accuracy, and artistic feeling. 

Artists who confine themselves to one model, be that 
model animate or inanimate, are apt to see its attributes in 
all that they paint. Into whatever subject Mr. W. L. 
Wy iz, A.R.A., chooses he breathes the spirit of the broad 
tidal river. Conscious, no doubt, of this tendency, he 
has of late made several long sea voyages, and spent part 
of the spring in a trip which extended to the Bermudas. 
The result has been delightfully evident in a series of his 
water-colour drawings exhibited at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s, 
broader in touch and fresher in colour than is his wont. 

Mr. T. M. Hemy deserves the thanks of his fellow- 
artists for the discovery of a new sketching-ground. Last 
summer he spent six weeks on the Dogger Bank, and for 
the benefit of the Deep-Sea Mission has exhibited at Mr. 
Mendoza’s a series of racy, breezy, and fascinating little 
oil pictures of the catching, packing, and dispatching of 
the fish for the London market, in all of which we are made 
to feel the veracity and knowledge of a man who is as 
practical a sailor as an artist. 

It is not easy to understand why women should wish 
to exhibit their attempts at art exclusively together in a 
gallery unprofaned by the presence of work from male 
hands ; but as the Society of Lady Artists holds its thirty- 
ninth exhibition at the Egyptian Hall, it is obvious the 
desire must be widespread. The result is not encouraging. 
The greater part of the work is amateurish and un- 
interesting ; and it conveys a depressing but wholly 
unjust idea of the standard of woman’s work. The walls 
are brightened, it is true, by contributions from such artists 
as Mrs. Strannore Forses, Miss C. M. Woop, Miss HELEN 
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O’Haka, Mrs. Joptinc, Miss Rosz Barton, Miss [pa 
LovERinc, and Miss BLANcHE JENKINS; but they only 
send such things as we have previously seen elsewhere, or 
which they deem unworthy of more important exhibitions. 

Of all the portraits painted of Mr. Gladstone few have 
been touched with a sharper actuality than that of Prince 
PrERRE TROUBETZKOY, recently exhibited by Messrs. Graves. 
It was painted without regular sittings, the artist being 
allowed, as several others have been, to watch the ex- 
Premier as he sat in his private room in Downing Street. 
It is executed in the Prince’s characteristic heavy direct 
fashion, with a plentiful use of the palette knife. 

One of the rooms of the Fine Art Society has been 
filled with the spoil secured by Mrs. ALLINGHAM’s dainty 
brush in the rural fastnesses of Surrey and other counties. 
Her village gardens, full of delicious old-world flowers, neat, 
clean-pinafored children, and apple-blossom in spring sun- 
light, are as unapproached in transparency, gaiety, and 
idyllic charm as ever. In the adjoining room Mr. FRED 
Goopatt, R.A., has been showing his big canvas “The 
Flight into Egypt” again, a more interesting feature being 
the many water-colour sketches surrounding it which he 
made when in Egypt some years since, studying for his 
magnum opus. é 

The Home Arts and Industries Association, a society 
which has for its aim the instruction of the working 
classes in the minor arts, and is now in the tenth year of 
its useful existence, held an annual exhibition from its 
five hundred provincial and metropolitan centres at the 
Albert Hall during the last week in June, which showed a 


distinct advance on all its predecessors. The gold star of 


the year fell to a boy of fifteen, Joun Reason of Pimlico, 
for a wooden coffer inlaid with excellent and original taste. 
The twenty-third annual exhibition of the Liverpool 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours consists of a collection 
of 309 drawings of good quality. Among the most important 
pictures are Mr. BREwTNALL’s “ Dragon’s Cave ;” several 
striking figure subjects by Mr. H. M. RoEam ; Mr. T. Hamp- 
son JONEs’s poetical “The Estuary, Barmouth ;” Mr. Joun 
Finnie’s fascinating study of a hill-side stream ; “ Vagrants,” 
by Mr. H. CLarence Wualrte ; “ Benares on the Ganges,” 
by Mr. Jonn Vartey ; Mr. Isaac Cooxe’s “Sunshine over 
Hilbre ;” and “ Poppies,” by Mr. A. E. BrockBank. 
Statues of Gladstone abound, but among them not the 
least interesting is the pretty statuette in bronze styled 
“Gladstone scrittore,” by the Florentine sculptor Signor 
DantE Sopint. The statesman is seated, note-book in 
hand, in thoughtful but easy pose, and the likeness is 
pronounced by Mrs. Wickham to be perfect, who with her 
husband, the Dean of Lincoln, saw it at Florence. Signor 
Sodini is noted for good portraits, and his statue “Fede ” 
won the gold medal at Paris in 1889. He is this season in 
London, whither he has brought the Gladstone statuette, 
a very interesting form of portraiture, Jasting and portable. 


REVIEWS. 

It speaks well-—not to say “ volumes ”—for the activity, 
promise, and success of the Japan Society of London that it 
has been able at the close of the first year after its founda- 
tion, to put forward a volume of transactions of so much 
solid interest, so artistically beautiful, and so profusely 
illustrated, as that which has just been issued on its behalf 
(“‘ Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan Society of 
London, vol. i, 1892-3.” Kegan Paul, Triibner, and Co., 
Limited, London ; 325 pp., with twenty-eight whole-page 
illustrations). The Society appears to have had an almost 
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phenomenal success: its membership at the close of the 
present year reaching nearly 500. It has been fortunate in 
the first three papers read during the session and constitut- 
ing the chief attractions of this volume. The first paper 
published is on a very quaint and peculiarly national sub- 
ject, “ Ju-jitsu ; or, the Ancient Art of Defence by Sleight 
of Body.” Like many other arts and customs of Japan, the 
noble art of self-defence has been cultivated on traditional 
lines, and has an esthetic side. The plates drawn by 
Mr. Ishiyama are very delicate in drawing. Mr. Holme’s 
paper on the “Uses of Bamboo in Japan” is a very full, 
but of course only a partial, glance at an almost endless 
subject. By far the most important paper in the volume 
is that of Mr. Gowland—many years resident at Osaka—- 
on the “Naturalistic Art of Painting in Japan.” In this 
paper Mr. Gowland condenses with great conciseness and 
clearness history and characteristics of the four gveat 
schools—the Chinese, the Yamata Tosa, tie Kano, and 
the Shijo schools—as described and illustrated with so 
much fulness in the great works of Anderson and Gonse. 
The eight plates published are very good transcripts of 
exquisite originals. The paper on “Some Industrial Art 
Workers in Japan” deals chiefly with stencil-plate de- 
coration of crapes and cotton fabrics. Mrs. Ernest Hart 
describes the whole process of their manufacture of 
stencils as she saw it in the workshops of Tokio and 
Kioto. The profuse illustration of a series of exquisite old 
stencils in her collection constitutes—next to Mr. Gowland’s 
plates—the chief attraction of this most alluring volume. 
Incidentally, we might suggest that the omission of the 200 
pages of dry official notes of meetings would be an advan- 
tage from every point of view, and obviously an economy. 

“ James and William Tassie: A Biographical and Critical 
Sketch” (Edinburgh: Patterson), is the legacy of the late Mr. 
J.M.Gray. That the exquisite art of the Tassies and their 
fellows in modelling gem-like portraits and other subjects 
is almost extinct in this country, and hardly survives in 
Paris and Vienna, is much to be regretted, although it is to 
be hoped that the publication of the very interesting text, 
and the copious catalogue of the medallions by those famous 
artists, may do something to promote a revival of the method 
they practised. The catalogue comprises nearly five hundred 
entries of considerable value, with dates, descriptions, and 
signatures, which cannot but be of the greatest service to 
those collectors whose number will, let us hope, henceforth 
unprecedentedly increase. The illustrations, which might 
well have been more numerous, are tolerably good, but they 
would have been better if photography of a superior sort, 
which lends itself admirably to such subjects, had been em- 
ployed for them. Few of the text books and none of the 
dictionaries refer to these able Scotchmen in anything like 
adequate terms, although in their day, which extended from 
July, 1735, when James, the uncle of William was born, until 
October, 1870, when William, the less able nephew, retired 
from business, their works were much admired and widely 
known. At present, apart from collectors, it is true that 
the reputation of James rests chiefly upon the fact that it 
was he who moulded the Portland Vase, so that the much 
talked-of versions of that relic were available, as well as 
upon the number of casts and moulds of cameos which he 
supplied to the Wedgwoods for reproduction on their 
various wares. This was, however, but a small part of 
his business, which, besides, included producing brilliant 
and imperishable portraits—gems of delicate skill they are— 
of a great many notabilities of his day. Of William Tassie 
the best known anecdote is that of his having for a bene- 
volent purpose bought for a guinea of a direfully impecu- 


nious brother artist the latter's ticket for the lottery, by 
means of which Boydell’s Shakespeare Gallery in Pall Mall 
was disposed of. This ticket, one of twelve thousand, 
obtained the chief prize, including the gallery itself (which 
became the British Institution), Boydell’s pictures and 
other property, of which the paintings alone were afterwards 
sold for more than £6,000. 

Dr. H. ULMANN’s monograph upon “ Sandro Botticelli” 
(Miinchen: Vorlagsanstalt fiir Kunst und Wissenschaft) 
has all the virtues and vices of the German school of 
criticism. That is to say, it is at once sentimental and 
dull, at once learned and incomplete. However, you are 
not compelled to accept the conclusions, and you have set 
before you, with some circumstance, all that need be known 
or remembered concerning Botticelli, Of course Dr. 
Ulmann is a thick and thin admirer, and his prejudice 
does not enhance the value of his zsthetic criticism ; but 
that is of small consequence, since the reader may form his 
own opinion when once the facts are set before him. The 
book is generously and indiscreetly illustrated. The small 
pictures in the text are excellent, after their modest 
fashion. They are, at least, pleasant reminiscences of old 
friends. But the full-page illustrations are as bad as may 
be. They are printed on a shiny paper, they are sur- 
rounded by the most unbecoming border, and to one who 
is familiar with the originals they are little less than an 
outrage. But, then, the taste fur beautiful books has not 
yet been cultivated in Germany, and this work on Botti- 
celli, despite its clumsy, inartistic appearance, is no worse 
than one expects. The admiration of Botticelli is of 
modern growth, and the painter was greeted, at the re- 
vival of his fame, with the keenest enthusiasm in England, 
so that it is not surprising to note, from Dr. Ulmann’s 
valuable catalogue, that England possesses a larger number 
of Botticelli’s pictures than any other country, save Italy. 
In brief, the book may be recommended in default of a 
better ; and if the author is scarcely original, he is at least 
sane, and he does not follow the majority of his colleagues 
in a blind, unintelligent mimicry of the Morellian method. 

Mr. Grorce Somes Layarp’s “ book about a book ”— 
“Tennyson, and his Pre-Raphaelite Illustrators” (Elliot 
Stock)—is a happy thought well carried out, for it intro- 
duces us in an intimate fashion to the work, intellectual 
and artistic, of several of the saviours of English art when 
salvation was most needed. The illustration of “Poems by 
Two Brothers” called forth the efforts of DANTE GABRIEL 
Rossetti, Sir Joun MiIsvats, and Mr. Hotman Hunt, and 
lands us en plein Pre-Raphaelism—of which Mr. Layard 
has taken full advantage, critically and historically. On 
several points, however, we disagree with Mr. Layard. We 
can assure him, having had it from Madox Brown’s own 
lips, that that artist’s principles were adopted independ- 
ently, and are not “ distinctly traceable to the period of his 
association with” the young men aforesaid. Had those 
young men never existed, Brown’s work, he privately 
declared, would have followed and developed on precisely 
the lines it did. In his observations as to the relation 
of an illustration to the printed page in which it is set, 
Mr. Layard is partly right; but we do not think that 
in his search for “harmony” he appreciates the value 
of “contrast.” Similarly, his attribution to Mr. Holman 
Hunt’s design of “Oriana” certain subtle meanings is 
more worthy of Mr. Donnelly ; the “idolatrous knees” 
were surely undreamt of by the artist, and all the supposed 
wickedness of innocent actions “for luck” (and what is 
prayer itself but that?) appear far-fetched and unneces- 
sary. Ina similar way is Rossetti’s “St. Cecilia” descanted 
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upon. It is clear to us that the “great voluptuous human 
being” is not “seemingly munching the fair face of the 
lovely martyr ;” what Mr. Layard takes for his chin is a 
flower in the saint’s chaplet; and what he spends space 
and speculation over in discussing the question of the 
angel’s “ wings” might have been dispensed with altogether. 
The so-called “ wings ” are probably a double pennon some- 
what ill-drawn : the crosses on it prove as much ; and the 
apple-tree (pace Mr. Sharp) is obviously not “very much 
out of perspective.” These little points are unworthy of 
the book, which pleasantly recalls delightful and earnest 
work of a poetical kind rarely seen in these degenerate days. 


A very large and good photogravure plate has recently 
been issued by Messrs. Cadbury, Jones and Co., reproduc- 
ing a picture by ARTHUR BuRRINGTON, entitled “ A Bribe,” 
which was exhibited at the Institute of Painters in Oil- 
Colours in 1893. We should like to know, however, if its 
“companionship” with Mr. Fildes’ “ Doctor” is authorised, 
and, if not, how the announcement can be defended. 





NOTABILIA. 


The designs of Messrs. Aston Wess and E. INGREss 
Bett have been selected for the new boarding schools 
connected with Christ’s Hospital. 

Professor HERKoMER, R.A., has arranged to deliver art 
lectures at certain institutions about the country, the 
profits to be devoted to his district nurse-fund. 

The trustees of the National Gallery have accepted from 
Mr. H. Yates THompson a porphyry bust of the Dying 
Alexander. The work stands on a pedestal of the same 
material, with hand-wrought brass base mouldings. 

Mr. Tuke’s “Sailors playing Cards,” now on exhibition 
at the annual exhibition (Crystal Palace) of Munich, has 
been acquired by the State of Bavaria, and at the close of 
the exhibition will be duly placed in the New Pinakothek. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Law was con- 
ferred upon Sir FrepEric LeicutTon, Bart., P.R.A., at 
the recent Convocation at Durham University. The same 
honour was to have been bestowed upon Sir Joun MILLAIs, 
Bart., R.A., but illness prevented his being present. 

A new wing has just been added to the Blackburn 
Free Library and Museum to serve as an art gallery. A 
nucleus of a permanent collection is contained in the 
bequests of the late Mrs. Dodgson and Mr. Ainsworth; 
and besides these the committee have recently purchased 
two works by Mr. Marcus Strong, R.A., and Mr. B. W. 
Leaver, A.R.A. The Hon. Jonn CoLurer’s portrait of 
Mr. A. N. Hornby has been presented by Mr. W. H. 
Hornby, M.P. It is intended to hold an exhibition of 
modern pictures in the new gallery at the end of August. 

The Ladies’ Art Association, which is the oldest 
organisation of women in the United States, having been 
founded in 1867 and incorporated in 1877, has been working 
in Europe for the last two years toward the founding of an 
Academy of Fine Arts for Women, which shall be a Prix de 
France for girl students as the Villa de Medicis is to the 
Prix de Rome winners at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Though 
to be built by a Franco-American organisation, the entrance 
is open to all women who gain the prize at their local centre, 
in which place they must receive their preliminary training 
before admittance to the Academy of Fine Arts for Women. 
The plans of the Academy take the form of an illuminated 
MS., which is a souvenir offering to Mrs. Grover Cleveland, 
who is a member of the Association. 

The following resolution has been passed by the trustees 
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of the National Gallery, and forms a graceful acknowledg- 
ment of the value of the work of the late Director :— 

‘“‘The trustees of the National Gallery cannot permit Sir 
FRepErick Burton’s resignation of the directorship to pass without 
recording their high sense of the eminent services which he has 
rendered to the Gallery during the time that he has held that office. 
The trustees owe to him some of the most valuable additions that 
have been made to the collection, such as the Blenheim Raphael 
and the Holbein and Velasquez from Longford Castle, besides many 
other examples of artists previously unrepresented in the Gallery 
which are too numerous to record—additions which have placed the 
National Gallery amongst the first collections of Europe. By his 
arrangement of the pictures according to their schools he has added 
greatly to the usefulness of the Gallery as a means of public 
instruction. The catalogue which he has compiled of the contents 
of the Gallery, from its literary merits and knowledge of art history, 
has made it, perhaps, the best of any European work of the class.” 


OBITUARY. 


The death occurred last month of the eminent Spanish 
painter, FrEDERICO Maprazo, Director of the Academy of 
Fine Arts and the Prado Museum at Madrid. He was born 
at Rome in 1815, and received his early art-training from 
his father, José Madrazo, and afterwards from Winterhalter 
at Paris. In 1845 and 1859 he received the first medals at 
the Paris Salons, and was created a Commander of the 
Legion of Honour in 1878. One of his works, “ Godfrey of 
Bouillon proclaimed King of Jerusalem,” is at Versailles. 
Most of his works, however, were exhibited in Spain, and 
consist principally of portraits of celebrities. 

An American landscape-painter of note, Mr. WILLIAM 
Hart, N.A., has recently died at New York at the age of 
seventy-one. Born at Paisley, he was taken by his parents 
to America at an early age, and commenced his business 
life as a carriage painter at Albany, N.J. He soon started 
painting portraits, and in 1853 he settled in New York as a 
landscapist. Two years after he was elected an Associate 
of the National Academy, and in 1858 a full member; and 
from 1865 for some years was President of the Brooklyn 
Academy of Design. 

Luict FEerRakt, the Italian sculptor, who was born at 
Venice in 1810, has recently died at that city. He was the 
son of a sculptor, and received his training from his father. 
In 1844 he executed a colossal group of the “ Laocoon and 
His Sons,” which is in the Museum of Brescia. In 1851 
he was appointed Professor of Sculpture at the Academy 
of Fine Arts at Venice. 

M. Atrrep Henri Bramrot, painter of historical 
subjects and portraitist, has recently died at Garennes 
(Eure). He was born at Paris in 1852, and studied at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts under M. Bouguereau. In 1879 
he gained the Prix de Rome, and in 1885 his picture, 
“Le départ de Tobie,” was purchased by the State. 

We have also to record the death of M. AuaustE Dat, 
at the age of sixty-five, at Gaud,a French genre painter 
and portraitist ; of M. Lousrav, at the age of seventy- 
nine, at Paris, a French artist who was a deaf mute; of 
ScrPIonE VANNUTELLI, an Italian historical painter, at 
Rome ; of PrerrE JosEPH Movussst, at the age of forty-four ; 
of M. JosepH CuEreET, the ceramic sculptor, at the age of 
fifty-five, brother of Jules Cheret; he exhibited at the 
Salon from 1875 a large number of statuettes, vases, dc., 
and was made a Knight of the Legion of Honour for his 
services in connection with the Chicago Exhibition ; of 
Mlle. GasrieL Lacrorx, a water-colour painter of flower 
subjects ; of CHARLES TSCHAGGENY, the celebrated Belgian 
animal painter ; and of Gustave Victor Cousin, at the 
age of fifty-nine. 
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ART IN PARLIAMENT. 


On several occasions during the past month matters of 
interest to the art-world have formed the subject of inquiry 
or debate in the House of Commons. Dr. Kenny's question 
whether the price paid for each picture could not, in future, 
be printed in the catalogue received prompt and highly 
proper discouragement from Mr. Arnold Morley. The 
absurdity and mischievousness of the proposal were 
evident at once to the rest of the House. Mr. Morley 
also stated (in reply to Mr. Bartley) that, in the absence 
of any vote for public buildings, the working drawings 
of the proposed new buildings of the South Kensington 
Museum had been put aside, but work would be resumed 
in the autumn in time to begin as soon as funds should be 
voted by the House of Commons. Not satisfied with 
having so long obstructed the erection of the Museum 
buildings, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has now 
declined to grant relief, under any circumstances, to 
picture collections and even heirlooms, from the death 
duties in connection with the Budget. In other coun- 
tries Ministers seek to encourage the Arts; here they 
are merely regarded as squeezable assets, the probable 
result of this repression—the dispersal of historic collec- 
tions and their eviction from the country—being a matter 
of indifference to Sir William Harcourt, from all save taxable 
considerations. 


THE ART UNION AND THE LAW. 


The Court of Appeal, consisting of the Master of 
the Rolls and Lord Justices Kay and Smith (the latter 
dissenting), have reversed the judgment of Justices 
Wright and Collins, who had declared the Art Union 
of London liable to be assessed for rating purposes 
under the Metropolis Management Acts in respect to 
their premises, on the ground that, as some of the 
members were prize-winners, the Union was conducted 
“for profit”! The Art Union has very properly gained 
its case, although three out of five judges have pronounced 
against them. To lay minds it is almost incomprehensible 
that the winning of a prize in a specially chartered Union 
can be regarded as “ profit” to the Union for which it is 
conducted. Any such profit is not the object, but a mere 
incident, of the operations of the Union ; and, in any case, 
no profit whatever accrues to the Union, although a mem- 
ber or, rather, a supporter of it may do so. Lord Justice 
Smith’s objection that “the subscribers received an ad- 
vantage” is incorrect: some may do so, but many never 
have, and possibly never will, and never expect or want to. 


LITHOGRAPHY AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


The passage at arms between Mr. George Thomson and 
the Royal Academy establishes the fact that pure litho- 
graphy only is admissible to the annual exhibition. Mr. 
Thomson’s plate was printed from a stone to which a 
transfer from paper had been made by pressure, not by 
photography. We believe that in time some modification 
of this rule will have to be made, for such a “lithograph ” 
is little more “tricky ” than the “mixed method” of mezzo- 
tint invented by Samuel Cousins—or, for that matter, than 
etching itself and its processes of ‘‘ stopping out.” 
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ART PROSPECTS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

A correspondent writes :— 

‘It is the fashion, among the more arrogant of our countrymen, 
to sneer at the philistinism of colonials. Yet the duty of every 
civilised man is to give credit where credit is due. I have recently 
spent six months in South Africa, during which time I visited five of 
the large towns, in four of which I found that the art teachers were 
kept hard at work. At Cape Town the Art School is under the care 
of Mr. Mortanp, a descendant of the famous animal painter. I 
worked at this school for several weeks, and can testify to the pains- 
taking zeal and rational methods of the master. The students are 
legion, and many of their productions would grace the walls of some 
of our own picture shows. There was a Mr. Woods, whose water- 
colours struck me as being decidedly clever and original in com- 
position, good also in colour and tone. The Cape people have formed 
for themselves a highly satisfactory institution, which they call, with 
laudable modesty, the Drawing Club. I was a member during my 
residence there, and sent them a drawing, which was ably and in- 
telligently (not flatteringly) criticised by Mr. Morland, who is 
appointed critic to the Society. The Club meets in alternate months. 
Stellenbosch, the village of quaint gables and thatched roofs, the 
village in which every street is a splendid oak grove, where little 
graceful coloured girls run about softly with bare feet, shaking their 
long, jet-black curly hair, is the very place for a ‘ Colony of Artists.’ 
At Johannesburg there is Mr. McCivre, a very skilful artist, who 
was a student in the first of French ateliers, and has a multitude of 
fupils. At Durban Mr. BEarcrort is battling for art, though I 
do not think the powers of Natal care much for it; but he has a good 
attendance of pupils, and I was present when he awarded certain 
certificates of a useful kind, that had been gained from South Ken- 
sington by those under his charge. He has one very promising pupil 
whom he would like to send to England, but this student is chained 
to his business, and, as far as I know, one does not earn travelling 
scholarships in Natal. Mr. Bearcroft also conducts the School of Art 
at Pietermaritzburg, which is in a flourishing condition. At Port 
Elizabeth I was sadly hurried, but I saw the Art School there, never- 
theless, with its crowd of intelligent and energetic students, the 
master being Mr. H. C. Lestre. I saw some good landscapes 
from his brush that sufficiently proved his ability. I believe he ex- 
hibits at our Academy, as Mr. Morland did last year. I think that 
one of Mr. Morland’s early works was bought for the Liverpool Art 
Gallery. I should say, to sum up, that there are evident signs of 
indigenous ability in art in South Africa, and that if the students had 
just a little more encouragement from the Governments there, they 
would produce works of art that should stand well in order of ex- 
cellence with the best of modern masterpieces, I think they would do 
well to work on in the land in which they were born (such of them 
as were born in Africa), and to try to form a characteristic school 
of South African art.” 


EXHIBITIONS. 


The exhibition of paintings and drawings by Mr. 
THEODORE Rousset at Dowdeswell’s Gallery is of somewhat 
exceptional interest. The majority of the distinguished men 
who “made” the new English Art Club, but subsequently 
left it under circumstances already sufficiently detailed, 
have promptly sought and found popularity at the recog- 
nised “shows.” Mr. Roussel alone has been silent, and 
we now have the reason. Of the portraits in oil, that 
of a lady is the most striking ; it is a successful essay in 
tones of grey and black against a greyish-amber back- 
ground. The flesh-painting is good, as, without the use 
of any vivid carnations or madders, the tenderness and 
agreeable brilliancy of healthy flesh-tints is impressed 
upon the spectator. “Lord Ronald Gower” is an ex- 
ample of careful finish combined with great breadth of 
effect, which will surprise many of Mr. Roussel’s brother- 
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artists. Personal friends of the sitter consider it, as we 
learn, the one likeness of a very subtle and distinguished 
personality that has yet been done in art. The portrait 
of Mr. Maitland is exceedingly lifelike and vigorous, 
while feminine beauty of a rare and interesting type is 
represented in “Tris,” a piece of oil painting which aims 
at carrying research into the possibilities of flesh hues 
against a pink and carnation background further than in 
any other modern picture. As a flower painter Mr. Roussel 
has not hitherto been known, but “ Pavots Décadents,” 
poppies against a background of patterned silk, is an 
amazingly daring study in colours of all others the most 
difficult to harmonise. “Roses in a Glass” is unusually 
broad in effect; the fine colour scheme of the flowers 
is brought together by an excellent background. Land- 
scapes like “A Garden in Fulham,” “A Clump of 
Oaks,” and the two oil paintings on Kensington Gardens, 
show a freedom from over-definition rare indeed in equally 
careful and studied work. They are colour harmonies 
first and last, and are marked, for all their impres- 
sionism, by a close knowledge of the essentials of tree- 
form and of the effect of light under trees. There are no 
pieces en pleine mer, but the view of the broad shallow 
Thames near Southend is extremely characteristic, and is 
painted with great vivacity; as that of an after-sunset 
effect off Brighton is marked by tenderness and know- 
ledge of what few but painters know—the amount of 
colour subdued in grey, but still there, which lingers 
in sky and water long after the sun has sunk below the 
horizon. Several pastels of much refinement, and eight 
original unpublished lithographs, complete an exhibition 
which is likely to be remembered. 

The authorities of the Nottingham Art Museum have 
arranged for this year’s autumn exhibition to take the 
form of a special collection of works by artists generally 
known as the Newlyn school. This will be the first time 
that the art of the Cornish painters has been brought 
together in one exhibition. The Art Director (Mr. G. 
Harry Wallis, F.S.A.), to whom the suggestion is due, has 
met with very great encouragement from the artists them- 
selves, and most generous help from private owners of 
important works by leaders of the school, such as Messrs. 
SranHore Forses, A.R.A., FRANK BRAMLEY, A.R.A., WAL- 
TER LANGLEY, R.I., Juttus OLison, R.B.A., W. H. Y. Trr- 
coms, R.B.A., Norman GarstIn, ADRIAN STOKEs, NAPIER 
Hemy, Frep Hatt, H. S. Tuxke, CHEVALLIER TAYLER, 
T. C. Gorca, and others. 

Some few weeks after his death, the sons of the late Mr. A. 
Caper Marsua tt, R.A., thinking that though their father 
exhibited up to within the last three years, a short-memo- 
ried public had already forgotten most of the earlier works 
on which he built up his fame, threw open the doors of his 
studio, at 115, Ebury Street, when casts of nearly all his 
most famous works were found ranged and catalogued, with 
one or two marbles and bronzes. Mr. Marshall, who was 
a pupil of Chantrey and Bailey, was strongly influenced by 
Canova and Thorwaldsen, many charmingly modelled and 
graceful figures of mythological significance, such as his 
“Psyche” and “Thetis and Achilles,” bearing witness. His 
most successful works, however, deal with more intimately 
human themes, and are characterised equally by suavity of 
imagination, knowledge and care in proportion, and skill 
and refinement of execution. To this class belong the 
alert figure of the mountain lass in “Stepping Stones,” 
“The Tryst,” and the winsome “Cinderella.” . In dealing 
with children he was aiways happy, and “The Broken 
Pitcher” enjoyed, when reproduced by the Art Union. a 
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phenomenal popularity in days. when sculptors more rarely 
selected such subjects. ‘“Sabrina”—the nude figure of the 
river nymph rising suddenly from a reclining position to 
awake and to listen—was generally held to be one of his 
best works. The powerful figure with the finely classic 
head of the half-recumbent man quickening to the voice 
of God, called “The Creation of Man” (1840), and that 
of “Eve” reaching up to the pendent apples above her 
(1846), show him in the fulness of his strength. Though 
in feeble health, he finished just twelve months ago, in his 
eightieth year, a statue of Eve, which has yet to be 
exhibited. 

We are glad to enlist the interest of our readers 
in a little industry of great artistic merit and most 
philanthropic aim—-the hand-made linens from the cottage 
looms of the peasantry of Ireland, as produced under 
the guidance and direction of Mrs. Ernest Hart, whose 
London headquarters are at Donegal House, 43, Wigmore 
Street. For very many years this kindly and energetic 
lady has busied herself with projects for the amelioration 
of the condition of the Irish peasantry—passing through 
the rural districts of Treland, opening communications 
with the weavers, and organising means for bringing 
the beautiful products of their diligence before the British 
public. From the woollen homespuns she turned to the 
linens, and the felicitous thought occurred to her to try 
experiments with the latter in colour. The result has 
proved a great success. Linen of great beauty, of an 
infinite variety of texture, and of every conceivable tint 
—indeed, Donegal House will undertake to produce a 
single piece to match any given pattern—has been pro- 
duced. The yarn, always of the very best quality, is 
procured and dyed the colour required, and then handed 
to the peasants, who weave it on the hereditary looms 
which have been in their cabins for generations. The 
combinations and changes obtainable, by using weft of one 
colour and thickness, and warp of others, are almost in- 
conceivable; and as polished flax-thread is, when needed, 
employed, the effect produced with yarn of two colours is 
almost that of shot silk, the material appearing all of one 
hue in the shade, all of the other in the higher lights. A 
fresh development this year has been the weaving of the 
linens into tartans and plaids. The variety of the uses to 
which these linens are put, varying as they do from the 
consistency of a fine cambric to that of heavy sailcloth, 
is surprising. Dresses for ladies and children are made 
of them, and curtains and draperies of all sorts. Books 
are bound and walls are hung with them. Some of 
the ornamental needlework, executed in silks or flaxes 
by the poorer Irish ladies on these linens, is of great 
beauty. Many of the designs reproduce the best ex- 
amples of Celtic decoration, copied from the “Book of 
Kells” and other authentic sources; but the demands of 
the public are not always of the most artistic nature, and 
Italian and Japanese motives in some cases have been 
utilised with equal success if with less appropriateness. 
Though the cares of this industry engross many hours of its 
foundress’s daily life, the returns have never yet covered 
the expenditure; but as during the last twelve months the 
demand for the art linens has been more than doubled, 
there is immediate prospect of the Irish workers receiving 
a fuller reward. 


REVIEWS. 
Something of what Mr. Wedmore did, in his “Studies 
in English Art,” for Gainsborough, Romney, Morland, 
Crome, and Constable, Mr. BERNHARD BERENSON has 
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done for “The Venetian Painters of the Renaissance” 
(Putnam’s Sons), from Bellini to Tiepolo; but on a yet 
smaller scale. Certainly the terseness of the method 
is likely to be appreciated by.students who have waded 
through the volumes of the diffuse ; but the Venetian is 
a great school, and of wide-reaching influence, and there- 
fore a booklet, which contains scarcely eighty pages of 
actual literary matter, cannot, however skilful is its 
brevity, convey all of that of which we have a right to 
be informed. Yet we welcome a publication which adds 
another to the scanty list of those books which, though 
short, are not addressed to the mere beginner—which 
are not primers for the ignorant or milk for babes. 
We like the avoidance of “book-making,” and the 
provision, within small compass, of considerable matter 
for thought. Again, Mr. Berenson (for whose nationality 
it is difficult to vouch) is no narrowly technical 
student. He takes a wide view of things. He even 
generalises sometimes a little too much; but even when 
his conjectures are made on a basis insufficient for their 
absolute acceptance, they are usually interesting. Mr. 
Berenson, indeed, would appear to be one of the few 
people who, on a small scale at least, know how to write. 
He finds, he says, in Venetian painting the most com- 
plete expression of the spirit of the Renaissance, and he 
justly claims that the Venetian is the most fascinating 
of all Italian schools—perhaps even of all schools—and 
that with it, colour is never, as it sometimes seems to be 
in Florence, a mere afterthought. His remarks on the 
great Venetians, such as Titian and Veronese, are sugges- 
tive ; and, after the fashion of the writing of the last few 
years, as distinguished from that of twenty years ago, 
when Mr. Ruskin was dominant, he has something more 
than tolerance for the Venetians of the Decadence, such as 
Tiepolo and Longhi. The distinctions that he marks 
between Canaletto and Guardi are somewhat superficially 
observed, or, at the least, slightly expressed. Mr. Berenson’s 
list of the whereabouts of the Venetian pictures is con- 
venient but inadequate—especially his list of those in 
England. In writing of Canaletto it is surely strange 
to ignore what we remember as the great examples at the 
Soane Museum; and, again, the noble Venetian canvases 
of Lord Darnley remain unnoticed. But that, unfortunately, 
as far as Mr. Berenson’s book is concerned, is the case with 
too many of the Venetians in our great country-houses, of 
which he seems to know little. Proper names should be 
spelt accurately. Surely Mr. J. P. Heseltine is sufficiently 
well known to have his name dealt with in a form that is 
recognisable! But these blemishes, and others, though they 
impair, do not destroy the value of a pleasant essay in 
art-criticism. 

To write the history of Japan is a task which has been 
often attempted during the last thirty years, in which that 
country, so long shut off from European intercourse, has 
been known to us. Thirvell Adams and Griffin have, per- 
haps, come nearest to success, and both are fairly correct, 
while neither can be said to be very readable. In “Japan” 
by Davip Murray, Ph.D., LL.D., late Adviser to the 
Japanese Minister of Education (Fisher Unwin, 1894), the 
author, profiting by their labours and by the learned mono- 
graphs cf Chamberlain, Saton, Mounsey, and Rein, and 
enriching his volume by illustrations and reflections drawn 
from his own experience as an old resident in Japan, has 
succeeded in producing a compact, tersely-written, and 
well-proportioned little book. It will be welcome to all 
students of the far East by its well-ordered conciseness and 
its just differentiation of the authentic from the mythical 
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element which plays so large a part in early Japanese 
history. Dr. Murray does not attempt to decide, although 
he skilfully analyses, the ethnological relations of the Aino 
races of Northern Japan—the original race—the possibly 
still earlier race of the pit-dwellers, and the present 
Japanese proper, Mongolians, who probably emigrated from 
the Korea. Drawing chiefly from the Kojiki (ancient re- 
cords), prepared in the seventh century, and the chronicles of 
Japan, completed early in the eighth century, Dr. Murray 
skilfully brings into prominence the principal myths, tradi- 
tions and chronicles of the early history, which is not only 
historically interesting, but is essential to students of 
Japanese art. Wecould have wished that more definite 
prominence had been given to the personages and traditions 
chiefly celebrated in art, and that they had been more fully 
illustrated from the innumerable sources at hand now in 
European museums and collections. But such as it is, this 
volume of the “Story of the Nations Series” is highly to 
be commended. 

In a modest and unassuming pamphlet of thirty-six 
pages the author of “Zhe Chronology of the Cathedral 
Churches of France” (New York, 1894), Mr. BARR FERRER, 
has compiled the pith of about as many volumes. He has 
done wisely, we think, in restricting his chronology to the 
French cathedrals, past and present, and when we note 
that already nearly 200 examples are chronicled in his 
list, the amount of painstaking research evinced in it is 
most praiseworthy. The dates of the structures and of their 
various parts are subdivided into columns headed by 
the century in which they were built or added ; and to 
those of the building centuries—viz. from the eleventh 
to the sixteenth centuries, inclusive—Mr. Ferree has 
added the restorations of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries ; the first time, we think, this has 
ever been attempted. We are accustomed to suppose 
that the buildings of the Middle Ages have come down 
to us in more or less the same condition as they were 
left by their original builders, and that the restorations 
which have been undertaken in this century were neces- 
sitated by the neglect of the last two. The long list of 
additions and restorations made in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries comes upon us, therefore, as a sur- 
prise, and in some cases may possibly excuse the whole- 
sale restoration which has taken place during the last 
fifty years. We note that Mr. Ferree in the work done 
in this century qualifies it only as restoration ; he might 
have gone further, and put down construction, for the 
French architects are not content as a rule with simple 
restoration: whenever the resources admit of it, the 
structure is taken down, and additions are made which 
completely destroy the historical value of the building. 
In the Museum of the Trocadéro an exhibition was 
held in 1889 of architectural drawings and photographs 
of many important French cathedrals. The drawings 
were those of the restored buildings; the photographs 
represented the original structure. In many cases the 
architect had introduced new combinations of his own, 
or what he thought the medieval architect would have 
carried out if he had known as much as the restorer 
did! Decorative features, such as string-courses and 
capitals, had been copied from parts of the earlier 
structure and introduced into those of later date, because 
the earlier style of detail was preferred by the bishop 
or by his architect. Such a system as that which was 
carried out in rebuilding the central tower of Peter- 
borough Cathedral, in which every stone was marked 
before it was removed, and was afterwards replaced in 
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absolutely the same position, is quite unknown in France, 
and would probably be repudiated either on account of 
its cost, or because a French bishop prefers to have a 
brand-new building to last for another five hundred years, 
if he can get it. From this point of view we would 
venture to suggest to Mr. Ferree the increased value which 
any reprint of his pamphlet would have if the restora- 
tions of this century were noted in far greater detail, 
in order that future historians and archeologists may not 
be misled by the too-great originality of modern French 
architects. To his useful schedule of dates Mr. Ferree 
has added a list of all the periodicals and histories 
known, which will be invaluable to all students inter- 
ested in the research. 

“Theory and Practice of Design,” by ¥. G. Jackson 
(Chapman and Hall). M. Mayeux, in his excellent “Com- 
position Décoratif,” and Mr. Mayer, in his comprehensive 
“Handbook,” attempt to do more than is possible within 
the limits they allow themselves. Mr. Jackson seems to 
have tried to compress, what they and other recent writers 
on decorative design have said, into a little over two 
hundred pages of very large print. The result is what 
might have been expected : there is no one subject upon 
which he says enough to satisfy any serious student. The 
illustrations cannot be said to give one an impression of the 
taste one would like to see in a teacher of design. 

“ Drawing-room Duologues,” by FRrep. M. Simpson 
(T. Fisher Unwin), is an interesting book, more particularly 
from the fact that it is illustrated by Mr. Maurice 
GREIFFENHAGEN. The eight reproductions of drawings by 
this clever artist are the chief features of what would 
otherwise have been a rather unimportant volume. 


Somersetshire is historically one of the most interesting 
counties in England. It has mementoes of King Arthur 
and King Alfred. Glastonbury connects it with the 
great monastic period, whilst the names of Taunton and 
Sedgemoor call up sad memories of rebellion and blood- 
shed. Mr. C. R. B. Barrett has recently written a very 
pleasant book of wanderings through the county, gathering 
together its stories of the past in a way that makes very 
pleasant reading, and entitled “Somersetshire: Highways, 
Byways, and Waterways” (Bliss, Sands and Foster: 
London). Mr. Barrett is by way of being an amateur 
artist, and has illustrated his own book. This part of 
his work is less to be commended. It is too amateurish 
to be interesting, and it is never adequate to the occasion. 


NOTABILIA. 


The four hundredth anniversary of the birth of Cor- 
REGGIO has been celebrated at Parma by an exhibition 
of his works. 

Sefior Vicente PatmaArRoti has been appointed Mad- 
razo’s successor in the Directorship of the Madrid Museum. 
Seiior Palmaroli, like Mr. Poynter, is a painter. 

The death of Sir Henry Layarp makes another 
vacancy in the body of Trustees of the National Gallery. 
He was appointed in February, 1866. 

Mr. H. 8. Tuke’s “Sailors Playing Whist” has been 
bought from the annual exhibition at the Crystal Palace of 
Munich for the New Pinakothek of that city, and Professor 
HerKkomer’s “ Castle Garden,” from the “Secession ” exhi- 
bition, also of Munich, for the gallery of Leipzic. 


The public subscription for TuRNER’s “ Ancient Italy ” 
for presentation to the Louvre has failed, and the money 


contributed has been returned to the supporters of the 
movement. Speaking generally, the critics applauded the 
proposal, but the artists were against it. 


Herr Franz LEnBAcH’s enterprising valet, who, with 
his associates, robbed his master of 217 of his pictures and 
sketches, and flooded the market with many of which the 
artist was entirely innocent, has been withdrawn from 
public strife for a considerable time, his tempters receiving 
severer punishments. 


The gift to the National Gallery by Mr. Yates 
Tompson of the sculpture in porphyry known as“ The 
Dying Alexander,” and its acceptance by the Trustees, 
induces the hope that the admission of a limited amount of 
statuary into the rooms may be accepted in principle, not 
only for the obvious improvement in the aspect of the 
rooms, but as an education to visitors and a welcome relief 
to the eye. 

Mrs. Epwarp WALKER, who is successfully working a 
system of artistic instruction for those of her sex at her 
studios, 2, Challoner Street, West Kensington, has obtained 
the services of Mr. HERBERT J. DRAPER as director of her 
school. 

Herr Gapriet Max’s “prehistoric peep,” entitled 
“Pithecanthropus Alalus,” has caused, as the artist an- 
ticipated, wrathful excitement among the Church party. 
The picture (which will be duly published in “ Huropean 
Pictures of the Year, 1894”) is a Darwinian one, showing 
our common mother of man and ape suckling her child, 
while the father supports himself by a tree at her side. 
It is extraordinarily successful in its subtlety of expres- 
sion ; but it is worth observing, for the sake of subsequent 
identification, that contrary to the reports in the daily 
papers the picture contains the three figures of father, 
mother, and babe. 


The sum of eleven thousand guineas which Mr. Wert- 
heimer, representing a well-known collector, bid for Sir 
JosHua Rrynoups’s “Lady Betty Delmé and Children” 
after the Fountaine sale on the 7th July at Messrs. Chris- 
tie’s rooms, is the highest price ever reached at auction in 
England ; the next sum being 10,600 guineas paid for 
RapwHakt’s “Crucifixion” in the Dudley sale. Of course, 
this price—enormous though it is—is but about half of 
that for which MILLEr’s “ Angelus” was knocked down at 
the Hétel Drouot a few years ago; but it is freely whis- 
pered that that sum was not entirely unsophisticated, for 
the sake of the advertisement. Of course, in the case of the 
Reynolds masterpiece there were no international jealousies 
at work. 


OBITUARY. 


The well-known German artist, BRuNo PIGLHEIN, died 
at Munich last month at the age of forty-six. He studied 
sculpture at Hamburg and Dresden, but after working at it 
and oil painting for some time, withont very striking results, 
he settled down as a worker in crayons. In 1885 he exe- 
cuted a large panorama of “The Crucifixion” which 
gained considerable attention at Munich the following 
year. 

M. Jutes Emite SarntIN, the French portraitist, has 
recently died at Paris. He was born at Lemé in 1830, and 
was a pupil of Drdlling, Picot, and Leboucher. He gained 
medals in 1866 and 1870, and was a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour. His attention of late years was turned to 
portraiture, and one of his last works was a portrait of 
Madame Carnot. 
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“THE ARTIST'S GHOST.” 


The article under the above title, contributed by Mr. 
M. H. Spielmann to the July Part of this Magazine, has 
brought us two letters traversing the account given of the 
relations of the two sculptors named with the notorious 
Belt. Mr. Von Pirch complains of “several allusions to and 
some very unfair and unfounded remarks concerning my 
uncle, the late Mr. C. B. Brrcu, A.R.A.” He continues :—- 

“Tf you will kindly refer to the case of ‘Belt v. Terra-Cotta 
Company,’ you will find that my uncle only gave evidence as to the 
artistic value of the bust then in question. When confronted with 
this evidence in the case of ‘ Belt v. Lawes,’ he admitted to have 
said in the foregoing case that the work was one of considerable 
artistic merit, but he added ‘ whatever artistic merit there was was put 
into the work by me,’ but he never said that Belt was a good artist. 
Again, in reference to the statement that Mr. Birch and Mr. 
Kummer agreed to execute works which Belt was to call his own, I 
must decidedly contradict your version thereof. It is true that 
Mr. Birch and Kummer were going to model works which Mr. 
Belt was to sell, but not as his works, but under the joint name 
of Birch and Kummer. In justice to the memory of him who always 
shrank from injuring anyone by word or deed, who was always 
ready to extend his hand and help those in need, in justice to 
him, now, alas! unable to defend himself, I beg of you to publish 
my letter, or else to contradict the erroneous impression conveyed 
by Mr. Spielmann’s remarks.”’ 

The tribute to Mr. Birch’s personal charm and kindness 
of disposition we once more gladly echo, the more so as we 
feel that it was greatly the geniality of his character which 
through his complaisance led the sculptor into a false 
position. As, moreover, Mr. Von Pirch assures us that the 
“interview ” with Mr. Birch (which contained the arguments 
that Mr. Spielmann had to meet) was entirely unauthorised 
and unintentional, we should have preferred to withdraw 
all references to one who was so amiable as a man and so 
skilful as an artist. But in the face of Mr. Von Pirch’s 
letter, the chief drift of which would almost appear to estab- 
lish Mr. Birch as a “Sculptor’s Ghost,” we are doubly forced 
into returning to the subject. We have referred to the 7’imes 
report of the well-known trial “ Belt v. Lawes,” and there 
find Mr. Birch’s evidence under cross-examination : “I very 
likely told the jury in the Terra-Cotta Case that I had seen 
the original, and considered it (Dean Stanley’s bust) ‘clever 
and very like the Dean,’ because I had worked on it myself. 
. . . L heard Belt swear he had modelled it, as I heard him 
swear he had done all these here. I thought then he was 
telling a falsehood. I gave evidence in his favour so far as 
the destruction of the work went. It was no business of 
mine to say I had worked on it.” That is to say, that 
Mr. Birch, called as an expert witness for Belt, in respect 
to a work which the latter in open court claimed as his 
own, gave evidence in favour of the merit of the work 
without a word as to its true authorship—a suppressio 
vert which, in relation to the proceedings, logically trans- 
formed Mr. Birch into Belt’s “ ghost.” He valued his own 
work as though it were the work of Belt, so that if he did 
not actually express in words that “ Belt was a good artist,” 
he indirectly but deliberately allowed the court to come to 
that conclusion by bearing witness that the work in ques- 
tion, called Belt’s, was a good work. It may have been “no 
business of his” to proclaim the truth ; but his unfortunate 
action in maintaining silence while he believed that Belt was 
committing something very like perjury, surely justifies the 
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reference, objected to by Mr. Von Pirch, to “ the quaintness 
or confusion of his philosophic views . . . and I surely do 
not judge him too unkindly when I say that his opinions 
are neither of intrinsic value nor of great weight.” The 
further suggestion that works were to be modelled by two 
sculptors, and sold by a third, but not, as was suggested, in 
his own name, removes the discussion from the realm of 
art to that of commerce; it is dealt with further on, 
when a letter from the other gentleman concerned is con- 
sidered. That Mr. Birch was a perfectly honourable man 
in intention, there is none to deny ; but the conclusion is 
inevitable that his complaisant good-nature was an en- 
couragement to the unscrupulous to exploit his weak- 
ness and his artistic ability. For this reason the friends 
of Mr. Birch were never influenced by the strong remarks 
of the judge, which were regarded by those who knew the 
sculptor as harsh, and based upon a mistaken view of his 
character. 

Mr. P. KuMMER writes as follows :— 

“In the article headed ‘Glimpses of Artist-Life’ in the July 
number of THE MAGAZINE oF Art, Mr. Spielmann makes a statement 
which is likely to injure me professionally. He says: ‘ In the case of 
“Belt v. Lawes” . it appeared in evidence that Belt took a 
studio, and requested Mr. Birch and Mr. Kummer to work for him, 
and to execute works of art, that Belt was to call his own.’ This 
is incorrect. The actual fact was--Mr. Birch, myself, and Mr. Belt 
rented a studio, with the intention of producing a series of busts 
of celebrities and other works, and Belt, with his excellent business 
capacity, was to dispose of them. I may mention that at that time 
Belt was assistant to Mr. Lawes, and it is hardly likely we should 
have agreed to such proposals as stated by Mr. Spielmann,” 

We readily accept Mr. Kummer’s assurance that neither 
he nor Mr. Birch had any idea of passing off their work as 
Belt’s. But we cannot forget that Belt never explained this 
joint-stock art-trading concern to the satisfaction of artists, in 
which we have always understood that the works—contrary 
to usual artistic practice—were not signed. The general in- 
ference has always been, as was stated by Mr. Spielmann, 
that Belt—who, witnesses stated, swept out Mr. Lawes’ studio 
and so forth, up to the time that he was summarily dis- 
missed—was to act not as mere salesman, but as a trades- 
man showing off his wares, with never a word as to who 
were the real authors of the busts in question. Did he 
ever state to prospective purchasers that they were not by 
himself, but by two gentlemen whose names did not appear 
upon them? On the contrary, he swore that many of them 
were wholly or in part by him. We are aware that the 
gentleman of the “excellent business capacity ” never suc- 
ceeded in selling any of these busts. Was it because he 
proclaimed them as the work of two sculptors well and 
honourably known for their remarkable artistic skill? It 
would have been more satisfactory had Mr. Kummer ex- 
plained this point, and not stopped short at his repudiation 
of the generally accepted inference. Meanwhile, we have 
pleasure in modifying the original statement in accordance 
with our correspondent’s declaration—that they were not 
parties to Belt’s “excellent business capacity.” 

In connection with this subject a correspondent writes : 
“Since reading your interesting article in THE MAGAZINE 
oF Art on ‘Ghosts and Devils in Art,’ I have been on the 
look-out, and have come on the Evil One in that nursery of 
art, the National Gallery. An instance, and perhaps the 
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most notable one, is that of a fair young girl of about 
seventeen summers, who apparently, in the presence of 
visitors, works most intensely at her picture with plummet 
and mirror; but no sooner do the visitors leave, than up 
walks the devil, in the form of a middle-aged man, who 
then sets to work, and in reality paints the picture. Of 
course, visitors to the gallery who purchase these copies, 
think they are buying the works of a budding genius, 
whereas they are getting those of the poor devil whose own 
work they have passed by.” We may further note that 
the architectural press, which usually calls attention to, 
and discusses, every matter bearing upon the profession 
which may appear in the pages of their contemporaries, 
have with one accord kept silence upon this matter. We 
owe respect to their discretion, if not to their courage. 





ART IN PARLIAMENT. 

On the vote (£13,368) for the National Gallery, a question 
was raised as to the condition of certain British pictures, 
which have been stated—by Sir James Linton, Mr. Orrock, 
and Mr. C. E. Johnson and others, as well as by ourselves 
—to have seriously deteriorated within the past few years. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer promised to “place the 
matter before the proper authorities.” What is really 
needed, however, is to appoint a Commission to inquire into 
the matter, when the evidence of the best qualified men in 
the country might be collected, collated, and acted upon. 
It was subsequently asked why LanpsEER’s “ Dialogue at 
Waterloo,” which was removed to the Dublin National 
Gallery in 1883, was still retained there. The reply was to 
the effect that it was on account of the great size of the 
picture. Sir John Hibbert would have shown more 
candour had he added that it was as much on account of 
the comparative poorness of its quality. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Vernon Heath has declared that the exile of this and 
seventy-eight other works of the Vernon collection is con- 
trary to the terms of the bequest, duly accepted by the 
trustees. Mr. Poynter has since explained (1) that Mr. 
Heath’s estimate is too high, and (2) that a subsequent Act 
of Parliament justifies the trustees in their action. On the 
vote (£2,400) for the National Gallery of Ireland, Mr. John 
Morley paid a warm tribute to the excellent directorship of 
Mr. Walter Armstrong: “The gallery is, in fact,” said he, 
“a model and a most democratic gallery.” We would be 
glad to know what a “democratic gallery ” is, and are in- 
clined to echo Colonel Nolan’s sentiment, that he “ preferred 
an artistic. to a democratic picture gallery.” It was also 
stated that the National Portrait Gallery is now approaching 
completion. The turn of the year may possibly see the 
opening of one of the rooms; but although we know that 
the Director, Mr. Scharf, is busily occupied with the scheme 
of arrangement, we much doubt that the gallery will be 
entirely ready, both as to construction and arrangement, 
before midsummer next. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

The Science and Art Department has just issued its 
forty-first report, a bulky volume of nearly four hundred 
pages, with another as “supplement” containing a detailed 
report of the result of the examinations held in connection 
with the department in schools all over the kingdom in 
1893. With regard to South Kensington Museum, we 
gather from the report that once more the execution of 
the designs selected in 1891 for the enlargement of the 
building has been deferred ; but that in the meantime 
additional space has been given by the inclusion of a cross 
gallery, connecting with the India Museum, to which will 
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be moved the examples of Persian, Chinese, Japanese, and 
other Oriental art. In spite of this, Dr. Middleton laments 
that “a large number of valuable objects have to be placed 
where they have neither sufficient space nor light. It is to 
be feared that this unfortunate state of things must con- 
tinue until the projected museum buildings are completed.” 
And when will this be? The number of objects acquired 
during the year was 1,426, of which 71 were for the Indian 
section. The most important of these have been duly 
notified in our columns during the course of the year. In 
the paintings section, among the principal purchases were 
two water-colours by J. F. Lewis, R.A., and a caricature 
Portrait of Sheridan by J. Russert, R.A. The most im- 
portant gift was from Mr. J. E. Taylor, which comprised 
66 water-colour paintings by eminent men of the end of 
the last and beginning of the present century. The most 
interesting part of this section of the report is that dealing 
with the arrangements made for the cleaning and repair- 
ing of the pictures on the premises, a specially successful 
experience being given regarding the cleaning of one of 
Barrett’s works. With regard to the work in elementary 
schools, we note that 2,080,946 scholars, distributed over 
19,877 schools, were taught and examined in drawing under 
the regulations of the department. The grants for drawing 
amounted to £152,860, an increase of £1,900 on 1892 ; the 
number of schools obtaining the “excellent” award being 
4,937, in comparison with 3,974 the previous year. 





EXHIBITIONS. 

The School of Handicraft, having secured as its head- 
quarters Essex House, Mile End Road—a fine old manor- 
house, a survival of the East-End of bygone days—appears 
to be doing excellent work at its forge, turning-lathes, 
and various craftsmen’s benches. Owing, however, to the 
present uncertain action of the London County Council, 
which officially notifies its approval of the school, but has 
not yet crystallised that approval into tangible cash aid, its 
finances are not all that its energetic directors desire. At 
the sixth annual meeting this unfortunate state of affairs led 
to a rather curious result. Sir ALBERT RoLuit was invited 
to take the chair and move the report, in the hope that 
he might be induced to plead with official London for 
a definite money grant, as the present honorary approval 
is misinterpreted by subscribers, and thus alienates volun- 
tary support whilst it brings no grist to the mill. Sir 
Albert came, and, as he boasted in his capacity as Presi- 
dent of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, made an 
aggressive and not too well-informed speech of Philistine 
tone, belauding trade and belittling art. To Mr. WALTER 
CRANE, bewildered at first at the uncouth and unexpected 
utterances of his chairman, it fell to second the report, 
which he did in a vein of deliciously quiet satire, plead- 
ing the cause of the artist and his need of leisure and rest ; 
laying stress on the necessity for England to be true to 
herself in design and feeling, pointing out how at last the 
beauty and originality of English decoration was being 
recognised on the Continent, and warning his audience 
that, despite glib talking, it took a great deal more than 
education to make an artist. 

The Council of the Manchester Whitworth Institute are 
to be congratulated upon the interesting collection of 
water-colour drawings by deceased artists which has formed 
the principal feature of their summer exhibition. The 
drawings, arranged so as to be of the highest educational 
service to students, showed the development of the English 
school of water-colour painting. Starting with an example 
of Hocartu, the collection included works by W1ILLIAM 
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TAVENER, ALEXANDER CozENs, the SANDBYs, FRANCIS 
WHEATLEY, STOTHARD, and so on to GirTIN and TURNER. 
Following these are works by Cox, ConstTaBLeg, J. B. Pyne, 
BonineTon, MULLER, and NIEMANN, and many others. 
The exhibition was a thoroughly representative one, and 
doubtless served the educational purpose designed for it by 
the authorities of the Institute. There were also a number 
of drawings by Witu1AM Buiakg, Sir Epwarp Burne- 
JoxEs, and Mr. G. F. Warts, R.A. We have received a 
copy of the illustrated catalogue, an excellently-prepared 
work, containing some introductory remarks upon water- 
colour painting by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, and useful bio- 
graphical sketches of each artist represented. It is a pity 
that the collotype reproductions are so weak. 
REVIEWS. 

A further instalment of the capital biographies in the 
series of “Les Artistes Célébres” (Librairie de Art) has 
reached us. It cannot be said that in her handling of “Les 
Fréres Van Ostade” Mile. MARGUERITE VAN DE WIELE dis- 
plays any but an ordinary appreciation of the master’s work, 
nor does she add anything to our knowledge of their lives. 
Perhaps the subject was hardly congenial either to the lady’s 
taste or pen, which have usually, we believe, been engaged in 
the criticism of modern exhibitions. The illustrations, how- 
ever, are more than usually satisfactory. The inclusion of 
“Zes Boulle” in the series confined to painters, sculptors, 
and engravers calls for little apology on behalf of the editor, 
as André Charles Boulle and, in a lesser degree, his 
relatives, have a right to be considered among the great 
artistic creators of the world, as inventors in the highest 
sense, although they practised in the less lofty sphere of 
the furniture-designer and decorator. With a faculty of 
originality which has probably not been seen in their art 
before or since, with a sense at once of grace and of rich- 
ness carried to the furthermost limits of sumptuousness, 
the Boulles allied an exuberant fancy in decorative line 
with a power to enlist hitherto unused materials in the 
manufacture and ornament of furniture de luxe. No 
one living is more competent to write on this subject 
than M. Henry Havarp, and he has earried out his 
task with singular ability and success, touching the inci- 
dents of the elder Boulle’s chequered life with his well- 
known skill and charm. The two great artistic families 
of “Les Moreau” and “Les Cochin” have been confided 
respectively to M. AprieN Mourgau and M. Rocue- 
BLANC. oth these biographies have an importance 
beyond that of ordinary compilations, however careful 
they may be. In the former monograph it is not, 
of course, so much the work of Louis Moreau that 
interests us as that of the more brilliant J. M. Moreau 
le Jeune, whose engravings, etchings, and more _parti- 
cularly his sketches, drawings, and book-plates, so full 
of grace and invention, adorn this volume in profusion. 
Particular attention should be drawn to the hitherto 
unpublished important drawings of “The Illuminations 
of the Park and Canal of the Chateau of Versailles, on 
the occasion of the Marriage of Louis XVI,” and “ As- 
sembly of Notables, under the Presidency of Louis XVI. 
in 1787.” A more elaborate and ambitious effort than 
this is the biography by M. Rocheblanc of the Cochin 
family, whose vigorous though restricted fancy, and 
whose ability, whether as draughtsmen, engravers, sym- 
bolists, or portraitists, give them an undoubted claim to 
figure in the distinguished fraternity. That these men, 
one and all, were greatly influenced by their epoch 
none would deny; but their talent and versatility were 
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hardly less surprising than the productiveness of their 
pencils. Especially is this true of C. N. Cochin fils. 
Nearly one hundred and fifty illustrations set forth the 
talent of the Cochins with curious completeness. 

The art and science of index-making is being pushed 
farther than ever, and the value to workers —thanks chiefly 
to the enterprise of two men—is extremely great. The 
“ Index to the Periodical Literature of the World” (Review 
of Reviews Office), the fourth annual issue, is in all respects 
the most complete and admirable work of its kind that 
has ever been published. About 160 magazines and reviews, 
English and American—all contemporary thought and 
opinion, in fact—-are exhaustively analysed and their con- 
tents indexed ; about 1,700 are noticed; and a full table 
of the magazines of the world, properly classified and de- 
scribed, is appended. The making of such an index calls 
not only for quick intelligence, judgment, and clearness 
of mind, but for a wide knowledge of the field of learning 
and sympathy for the needs of the public. These quali- 
fications Miss HreTHERINGTON possesses in the highest 
degree, and she has been well supported by the enterprise 
of Mr. W. T. Stead, who, we are informed, rather than that 
the book should not be issued at all, publishes it at one- 
quarter the cost of production. The section of “Art” is 
complete. The subject is duly classified into sections and 
sub-sections, with full cross-references both in respect to 
subject and author. With the exception of a detail in the 
arrangement of type, it is impossible to suggest an im- 
provement in this indispensable work. 

Not dissimilar in aim is “ Curtice’s Index to‘ The Times, 
the London morning and évening papers, &c.” This 
quarterly work, practically covering the daily and weekly 
press of the United Kingdom, affords a full index—of 
40,000 entries, we are told—to the incidents, speeches, 
and subjects of general newspaper remark during three 
months, from leading article and telegram to paragraph 
and birth announcements, with every indication of the 
length of each contribution, and so forth. The selection 
of the papers for indexing in the body of the work seems 
to us here and there a little arbitrary, and the absence of any 
list of contents or proper indication at the head of each 
page is an omission to be rectified ; nevertheless, the 
book is of extreme use to all public men, as well as to 
journalists and literary workers. 

We congratulate Mr. J. G. Mitiats upon the appearance 
of the second edition of his “Game Birds and Shooting 
Sketches” (Sotheran and Co.). The volume is issued in a 
cheaper form, and although it does not contain the coloured 
plates of the original edition, and in spite of the fact 
that many of the illustrations are reproduced by “ process ” 
instead of wood engraving, the book is still a handsome 
one; the lower price should enable all lovers of sport to 
become possessed of it, while the general reader cannot 
but be interested in both the text and the reproductions 
of Mr. Millais’ charming and faithful drawings. 

We have also received “Zhe Wild Garden,” by W. 
Rosinson, with illustrations by ALFRED Parsons (Fourth 
Edition : John Murray); “An Architectural Account of the 
Churches of Shropshire.” Part I. “ The Hundred of Brims- 
tree,” by D. H. S. Cranace, M.A. (Hobson and Co.: Wel- 
lington, Shropshire) ; and the “ Catalogue of Bookbindings 
and Rubbings of Bindings in the National Art Library, 
South Kensington.” 


NOTABILIA. 
A statue is at last to be raised by Holland to Frans 
Hats. It is to be erected at Haarlem. 
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Lord Dudley has sold his celebrated Muri.1o, “ Death 
of St. Clara,” to the Dresden Gallery for £7,100. 

Under the new tariff, pictures and sculpture will be 
admitted free of duty to the United States. 

It is said that an authentic bust of Herod has been 
discovered in Palestine, and has been offered to the 

’ Hermitage, in St. Petersburg. 

Mme. Demont-Breton has been created a Knight of 
the Legion of Honour ; and the little township of Wissant 
forthwith held public rejoicings, ending with torchlight 
procession and fireworks. 

By a curious mistake the illustration published on 
page 367 of the September Macazing or ART was called 
“Autumn,” by Albert Moore. The picture is, in fact, an early 
work of Mr. Poynter, R.A., entitled “Cupid and Psyche.” 

By the will of the late Sir Henry Austen Layarp all 
the testator’s pictures, save the portraits, are bequeathed to 
the nation after the death of his widow. But we understand 
that difficulty may arise over the matter with the Italian 
Government when the time comes, for many of the finest 
of his pictures are in Venice, and the law against the 
expatriation of works of art may come into force. 

Sir Joun Mitiats, Bart., R.A., and Messrs. ALMA- 
Tapema, R.A., and Ovuxess, R.A., have been awarded 
medals of honour at the Antwerp Exhibition. First class 
medals are allotted to Sir E. Burne-Jones, Messrs. 
H. W. B. Davis, R.A.. and Henry Moors, R.A. ; while 
second class medals are bestowed upon Mr. R. B. NEsBIT 
for painting, Mr. Tuomas W. Cutter for architecture, and 
Mr. D. J. Cameron for engraving. 

The National Gallery has been presented by Mr. Francis 
T. PALGRAVE with a painting of “The Holy Family,” by 
EvstacuE Le Sugur; by Mr. Fowett Buxton with a 
“ Portrait of a Lady,” by Jan A. Van Ravestéyn ; and 
under the will of the late Mr. Samuet Sanpers, J.P., it 
acquires ‘ELSHEIMER’s “Tobit and the Angel.” These, 
together with other recent acquisitions, will be reproduced 
in THe MaGaAzinE oF Art shortly. 

The statement that the French Government had pur- 
chased Mr. StanHope Forses’s “Forging the Anchor” 
turns out to have been incorrect. The Government 
offered to purchase it for their regulation amount of 2,500 
francs ; but as Mr. McCulloch, the well-known Australian 
collector, had previously become its possessor at about ten 
times that amount, the matter had passed out of the artist’s 
hands. The compliment, however, remains. 

South Kensington Museum has benefited by the will of 
the late Mr. Joun HILt to a considerable extent ; his 
collection of pictures, bronzes, ivories, enamels, and lacquers 
passing to its care. The bequest was made “as a token of 
gratitude for the pleasure and profit derived from my visits 
to the museum,” and from a desire that the testator’s 
numerous friends and the public generally might study the 
collection with freedom. 

The death of a President of the French Republic and 
the election of a new one effect a considerable stir in 
the artistic circle. Among the towns which are preparing 
sculpturesque monuments to the late M. Carnot are Lille, 
Bordeaux, Nolay, and Fontainebleau. Among the artists 
engaged on M. Casimir-Périer’s portrait, as etching, bust, 
and medallion, are MM. AcHILLE Jacquet, BoucHeEr, and 
CuaPLaIn. And, of course, M. Bonnat will paint him. 

It has often been our duty to warn the public against 
pictures with false and forged signatures and ascriptions 
thrown upon the market, whereby both purchaser and alleged 
artist have been victimised. We now have to draw 
attention to the fact that forged “David Murrays” have 
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been put into currency. One of these has come into 
the hands of the Associate, who has taken energetic means 
to discover the forger and utterer, and bring him to justice. 
It is a picture 30 inches by 18, and appeared in the 
catalogue of the auctioneers, Robinson and Fisher, of King 
Street, St. James’s, as “by or attributed to” the alleged 
artist. It is an impudent forgery, signed to imitate Mr. 
Murray’s name. This is one of many instances ; and it 
is at the request of Mr. Murray that we bring the matter 
forward as a duty he owes to the public. 


OBITUARY. 


By the death of Viscount HARDINGE a vacancy has oc- 
curred among the trustees of the National Portrait Gallery. 

The death has occurred, at the age of seventy-six, of M. 
Prerre-Emite Bartutcemy, the French marine-painter. 
He was born at Rouen, and studied first at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts of that city; at twenty years of age he pro- 
ceeded to Paris, and became a pupil of Léon Cogniet. 
He made his début at the Salon in 1846. 

We have also to record the death of Mr. Wyatt Pap- 
wortH, F.R.I.B.A., the curator of the Sir John Soane 
Museum, known for his writings upon architectural sub- 
jects. One of his most important works is “The Dic- 
tionary of Architecture” of the Architectural Publication 
Society, which was commenced in 1852 and only recently 
completed. 

The death has occurred at Paris of M. Lovis Lton 
Cuenot, sculptor. The pupil of Duret and Diebolt, he 
was awarded the Prix de Rome in 1859. Some of his best- 
known works are the allegorical figures “Justice” and 
“Strength” in the pediment of the Court of Cassation, 
Paris, and the statues in the Hall of the Caryatides at 
the Hitel de Ville. 

Mr. Water Pater died recently at Brasenose College, 
Oxford, at the age of 55. He was, without doubt, one of the 
most accomplished writers of our time, although his works 
do not amount to any very great number. The first of 
any importance relating to art appeared in 1873, under the 
title of “The Renaissance: A Series in Art and Litera- 
ture,” and among the essays which he produced were: 
“The School of Giorgione,” “The Beginnings of Greek 
Sculpture,” “The Marbles of gina,” “The Myth of 
Demeter,” and “A Prince of Court Painters.” 

GeorcE InnzEss, Senr., the American landscape-painter, 
recently died at Bridge of Allan, Scotland, at the age of 
sixty-nine. He was born in Newbury, New York, and at 
the age of twenty-two, after studying engraving in New 
York, he entered the studio of Regio Gignoux to study 
landscape painting. He was only there a month, however, 
and at once started painting. He was elected a National 
Academician in 1868, and in 1871 he paid a second visit to 
Europe, living in Italy for four years. His son, GEorRGE 
Inness, has won a reputation for himself as an animal 
painter. 

The eminent Tuscan painter, Professor G1iovaNNI 
Moziout, has recently died at Modena, at the age of forty. 
His art-education began in 1869 at the Academy of 
Modena, where he won the art-scholarship, which gave 
him four years’ training at the Roman Academy of 
St. Luke. His first great picture, now in the museum of 
Modena, was entitled “Abram and Sarah at Pharaoh’s 
Court.” In 1888 his “Funeral of Britannicus” won the 
prize. The 1,000 franc prize at Milan, instituted by Cesare 
Cantri, also fell to his brush. He was elected Professor of 
the Florentine and Modena Art Academies. — 
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* Miss Amy Gaskell,” 308 ; Reputation 
as a_ Designer, Friendship with W. 
Morris, Influence of Rossetti, Exhibition 
of 1877 at the Grosvenor, 335 ; “The Sea 
Nymph,” “The Wood Nymph, ”? 336 ; 
“The Tower of Brass,” 339; ‘ Idleness, 
and the Pilgrim of Love,” “The Heart 
of the Rose,” ‘The Bath of tbe 
“The Wheel. of Fortune,” 340; at the 
“Arts and Crafts,” iii; elected Hon. 
Member of the Munich Academ 
of Arts, viii; Studies in Charcoal, 
Pencil and Red Chalk, xiii ; Baronetcy 
conferred, Designs ; bought for the 
Luxembourg, xx; ‘“‘The Hesperides,” 
xxx; First Class Medal at ¥ Antwerp, x ite 
Burns, Portraits of Robe 7S 
Taylor, 238; by ‘alate aye, 
eoeravingt from Nasmyth’s Portraits, 
40; Sithouette by J. Miers, Crayon 
Head by Skirving, 241; Head by David 
Allan Mg “Phe Cottar’s Saturday Nig: Night,” 
Miniature by A. Reid, 242; Skull, 24 
Burrington, A., elected. Member By * the 
Institute of Painters in Oil Colours, xii 
Burton, Sir F., born in = studies in Dublin, 
‘Associate of Royal Hibernian Academy, 
Associate of Society of Paintersin Water- 
Colours in 1855, Full Member 1856, re- 
signed 1870, appointed Director of Na- 
tional Gallery in 1874; Acquisitions for 
National Gallery, 310; vacates the office of 
Director of the National Gallery, xxvii, 
xxxii; Resolution passed by Trustees ot 
the National Gallery, xl 
Byron, Some Portraits of:—Miniature by 
Kay, Miniature by Chambruland, Paint- 
ing on Ivory by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
Portraits by Gilchrist and G. F. Sanders, 
Miniature and Replica from Sanders’ 
Portrait, Portrait by T. Phillips, R.A., 
253; Replica, Portrait and Pen- and-Ink 
Sketch a Lady Caroline Lamb, a 
trait by Westall, R.A., Mezzotint b 
Turner, 254; Half- length by R. Westali, 
R.A., Portrait by T. Phillips, R.A., 
Replicas and Engrevings from, Minia- 
ture by 'T. Holmes, Engraving of, by 
Graves, Etching by Pierce Egan, junr., 
Oil Sketch by Sir T’. Lawrence, Bust by 
ee and Replicas, Drawing 
by G. H. Harlowe, 255; Engravings from, 
Silhouette by Mrs. Leigh unt, Kngrav- 
ing from, Silhouette, ithogra h from 
Painting a Gaci, Bust by Bartolini, 
Painting E. West, Crayon 
sketches by bount d'Orsay, 256; Engrav- 





ing by F. C. Lewis, i tatne by Thor- 
wallesn, Statue by R. Belt, 257; Por- 
ey ts by Ger Géricault, T. Sieurac (engraved 
Wedgwood), Gandellini (en- 
gravea by R. Cooper), Deveria (engraved 
by Jecows).. amg by E. H. Bailey, R.A., 
W. K. T: te, Lithographic portraits, 
Portrat by D. Maclise, Medals by A. 
tothard, W. Woodhouse, and 4 
wae 258 


Cutan H., elected Member of the Institute 
of. Painters in Oil Col ours, xii; at the 
Royal I — of Painters in Water- 

‘olo 
Cain, Henti, » Portrait de Mgr. le Duc 


’Aumi 

Callens, Philip, “ Elizabeth Wood- 
ville parting a her Younger Son,” iii 
Calvert, seed, sunting by, added to the 
Luxembourg, x 
Cm D. J., Becond Class Medal at Ant- 

di a for Engraving, xlviii 

“Card hael,” The, xxxv 
a = ul tured Monuments to, xl viii 
n, “La Derniére Heure du 
ote Du 380; H Poe éte & la Mandoline,” 


381; Pp: 
Casimiz-Périer, M., Portraits of, xlviii 
Castagno, Andrea del, Leaf from a Sketch- 
book attributed to, 189 





Catena, Vincenzo, ‘ Aaeretien i. ithe 
irgin and Child by a Kni “ St, 
Jerome in his Study,” 21; 4 Virgin 


* — Giving the Keys to St. Peter, ee 
Cellini Work, Enamelled Gold Necklace of, 


200 
Chalmers, Geo P., “The Last of the 
a” ae 110 ; “<The Monk’s Head,” 
221; Sketch of the Artist's Life, 221 
Chantrey Bequest Purchases for 1894, xxxvi 
Chartran, M., “‘M. Carnot, Président de la 
République, ” “St. Francois d'Assisi 
chantant au labour,” 328 
Chaussemiche, M., Grand Prix de Rome 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts for Archi- 
tecture, 35 
Chavannes, Puvis de, ‘The Poor Fisher- 
man,” 73; “‘ Death ’of Orpheus,” Method 
of work, "15; Decorative Pictures, 76-8 ; 
Medal of Honour at the Salon, 1882, 
Commander of the egien of Honour, 
Series of Decorative Paintings at Lyons, 
at the Museums at Marseilles, Rouen, 
ae Amiens, 79; ‘* Victor Hugo offrant 
re a la Ville de Paris,” 380; ‘‘The 
road Son,” xxxiii 
cuca M., “Etude sur le Panthéon de 
Rome, son état actuel, sa restauration 
par —s Sévéere et Caracalla, en 
Sol ; Médaille d’Honneur at the 


Chicane’ Ke bibition; Medals and ees 
for Scul eo at, i; Awards at, iv, v 

Chinese Bells, 355 

Christie, Robert, elected Member of Royal 
Society of. British Artists, xxxii 

Chambruland, M. de, Miniature of Byron, 


Claude, “ tsar and the Angel,” 112 

Clausen, oon “Turning the Plough,” 
290; ‘ J Digger,” x 

Clouet, “The. Duc de Rohan,” “91; ** Diane 
de Poitiers,’ * 318 

Collier, Hon. John, ‘A Witch,” 92; ‘A. N. 
Hornby, Esgq.,”’ presented to Blackburn, 


x. 
Coteaae, Vittoria, Letter to Michelangelo, 


nn The late Mrs., ee gel a ee of 
art to Oxford University, x 

Connal, William, junr., The Collection of 
Pictures of, 

Constable, John, R.A., 321; ‘‘ Hampstead 
Heath,” xviii; “ Scene on the River 
Stour,” xxxii 

Conti, Bernardino, “Portrait of a Lady,” 


Cope made for Henry VII., 201 
Corot, * Pastorale— Souvenir d’Italie,” 155; 


“Le L .” 156; “‘ Morning by the Sea, % 
223, xxxvilj at the Glasgow Institute, 
XXV) 


Correggio, ‘‘ Christ taking leave of His 
Mother,” “ Virgin,” [xxxiv ; see Exhibi- 
tions 

Cosimo, Piero di, ‘“‘The Departure of the 
Aseonants, ” “Hylas and the Nymphs,” 
after, 147 

Costumes on the St e, in Ivanhoe, 7; the 
Accordion Pleat, the ** Serpentine” Dra- 
peries, 10 

Cotman, F. G., ‘‘Leidschiedam,” 92; 
“Steamin into Lincoln,” xxvi 

Coulon, M., *‘ Music,” 143 

Cousins, Samuel, Engraving of Portrait of 
Robert Burns by A. Nasinyth, 240 











Cox, David, ‘‘ Landscape,” 38; “The Hay- 
stack,” *‘ Going to the Hayfield, 6 “Going 
to Market,” 121; “H Harlech Castle,” 
“Scene iu Wales,” xxviii 

Crane, Walter, at the are Arts and Crafts,” iii; 
Plaster Decoration and “Summer 
Chintz” paper, xxvii 

Craven v. Boussod, Valadon & Co., xxxvi 

Cuyp, Albert, at ‘the “Old Masters,” im; 

Fine Day in Winter on the Maas,” 


Dagnan-Bouv ., “Marchande de 
Gienges “Christ a ethene ” “Mille. 


Da Vinci, Leonardo, “Study of a Head,” 
149; Studies for “‘ Victory and Fame,” 
“The Adoration of the Ce 
Resurrection,” 190; ‘‘ Profile just of a 
Warrior,” eA Horseman,” Series of 
Studies for Head of Leda, ees Alleged 
discovery of peegeess by, iv 

Paclect Summer Time,” 

lected b be A the yo a Veta of London as 
Presentation Plate for 1894, x 
| lt ne oe medal at Vienna Salon. for 
“ Dusk,’ ; First Class Medal at 
Antwerp, “civil 

Dawson, Henry, “St. Paul's, 

Delaroche, Paul, “ Enfants ‘VHalouard, ”” 39 

Della Robbia, L. and A., Work wrongly attri- 


buted to, 197 
Dei Sarto, Andrea, “Picta,” 20; “ Virgin and 
Child and St. J the Baptist,” ‘St. 


Mary Magdale 

Dempat-iiesten, Mine., Created Knight of 
the Legion of Honour, xl viii 

Detaille, ‘Les Victimes du devoir,” 327 

De Wint, t, P., “The Hayfield,” 

Dicksee, KF, R.A., “Pho Magic Crystal,” 272; 
“Summer oo 

D’Ogionno, Marco, “ Virgin and Child with 

t. John,” 196 
Donatello, Works wrongly attributed to, 197 
D' Oper: y, Count A., Crayon Sketches of Lord 


Dossi, i, Dosso, Portraits, “‘ Circe,” “‘ John the 
Ba tist,” xxxiv, 328 
Dow; erard, “Old Woman "i; Bora Apples 
25; * The Flute Player,” 395 
‘Anna Maria Shurm: ann, 430, x a 
Drawings, Celebrated Collections “Of, 188 
Diirer, Drawings | in Water-Colour, 1915 
En; wings bp 
Dyce, W. y bemwell Bay,” 321, xxviii. 
Dyin ng Alexander, Porphyry ust of the, xl, 


of 


East, Alfred, R.I., ‘‘Governor’s House from 
Newly Bridge,” 915, “Sunlit Harbour,” 
290; ** Morning Sun,” 309 

Eastlake, Lady, ‘The Wil of, xx 

Eastlake, Sir Charles, P. .R.A., “ Mrs. C. H, 
= Ker,” 180; “‘ Ippolita Torelli,” 


Bean, Pierce, j junr., Etching of Lord Byron, 


Ellis, Edwin, R.B.A., “ After Three Days’ 
Gale, ” «Full Summer,” 107; ‘‘ Off Flam- 
borough Head,” 

Elsheimer, “Tobit and the Angel,” xlviii 

Ercolo de’ Roberti, **Medea and her Child- 
ren,” xxxiv; “The Adoration of the 
Shepherds : Christ, St. Jerome, and St. 
— with the Crucifixion—a Diptych, x 


Etty, William, & an “The Sleeping Nymph 
and Sat: Satyrs,” 
EXHIBITIONS 
Allingham, Mrs., at the Fine Art Society, 
XXXV 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, iii 
Atkinson Art Gallery, Southport, XXX 
Ball, Wilfred, at Messrs. Agnew’s, xiv 
Beadle. ~ » Je Prinsep, ‘ ‘Military England,” 
XXX! 
Bellman, Ivey and Carter, Messrs., Statu- 
ettes at, 385 
Berlin Photographic Society, The, xxxvii 
Birmingham Corporation Art Gallery, 


The, xxvii 

Blacksmiths’ ap aod ‘8 bevy ~ 321 

Boughton, G. H., A.R.A., at the Fine Art 
Society, xxxvii 

Burlin A ag} pats Cink, xxvi, xxxiv 

Cassell & Co., Limited, Messrs., Twelfth 
oo — of Black and White 

Drawings, 

City and Guilds ‘of London Institute for 
the Advancement of ‘lechnical Kduca- 
tion, The, at the Skinners’ Hall, xxxiv 

City of London Art Galleries, The, Xxx 

Collins, William W., Exhibition of Water- 
Colour Drawings, xxxiv 

Continental Gallery, The, vi, xxxv 

Correggio, Exhibition at Parma, xliv 

Dunmore, Lord, at the Fine Art Society, 


xix 
Dutch and French Sementiaits at 
Messrs. Obach’s, xxxvii 


m2 
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EXHIBITIONS (continued) :— 
Early Italian Art at the New Gallery, 145 
‘Tristram, at the Japanese Gallery, 


x 
Emslie, A. E., “Passing to Eternity,” at 
the Fine Art. Society, a 
French Gailery, The, xv: 
 ~ ag a. R.L, 2 the Fine Art 
le ’ 
a ng ion. at the Fine Art Society, 


xvi 
Gialina, , Count Angelo T., at Messrs. 
Gra xxxiv 
Glessew Re Club, The, x 
Glasgow Institute, The, x xvii . 
bs = ———— sat the “Rembrandt Head, 
reet, 
1, ¥., R.A., at the Fine Art Society, 


Xvi 
Goodwin, Apett, R.W.S., at the Fine Art 
Society, xiii 
Grafton Gallery, The, 
a ate Kate, at the Fine Art Society, 


Hand-made_ Linens Pe the Cottage 
Looms of Ireland, x 
Hayes, Edwin rm Claude, at Messrs. 
Dowdeswell's, xviii 
Hemy, ‘I. M., at Mr. Mendoza’s, xxxviii 
ieee F—.) ‘and Industries Association, 
ie, XXX 
International Exhibition af Bookbinders 
at the “* Caxton Head,” 37! 
Jeffrey & Yo ny a. | 
Lawrie , xiv 
Leigh, Miss R J., wat 9, Conduit Street, xix 
Lines, Samuel, at the Birmingham Cor- 
ration Art Gallery, xxvii 
Liberty, Messts., Exhibition of Fans, 359 
bition of Embroideries, xxxi 
Li ane Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours, The, xxxviii 
— = Max, R.1., at Messrs. Dowdes- 
we 
Monehenter Whitworth Institute, xlvi 
Marshall, Calder, R.A., Works of, xlii 
MacColl, D. S., at the Goupil Galleries, xiv 
McCormick, f° D., at the Japanese 
Gallery, xxvi 
Mekesa, Messrs., Winter Exhibition, x ; 
vings of Works of Rosa Bonheur 
a Alma-Tadema, R.A., xviii 
Menpes, nt at Messrs. Dowde3- 
well’s, xxxviii 
Metropolitan Sketching Clubs’ Competi- 
on, V 
Moore, Albert, at Messrs. Lawrie’s, xxxviii 
New English 4 Art Club, The, x 
Northampto Exhibition *ot Water- 
Colour ®t at the Town Hall, vii 
Nottingham Art Museum, xlii 
Parsons, Alfred, Indian-ink Drawings, xix 
photegrepnne Salon, The vi 
—-s R. T., at Mr. Ackermann’s, 


xviii 
Quilter, Harry, at the Dudley Gallery, 


a. Waites, R.P.-E., at the Fine 
Art Society, 

Rowmel, 3 Theodore, at Messrs. Dowdes- 
well’s, xl 

Royal a The, 217, 271, 289 

— Birmingham Society of Artists, The, 


Royal om School of Art, xiv 

Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
olours, The, xxvi 

Royal Scoitish Academy, The, xxii 

Royal Society of British Artists, The, xxix 

—_ Society of Painter-Etchers, The, 


Ro: =~ Society be Painters in Water- 
olours, xiii, xxix 

Sainton, Charles, Silver-point Deawings 
at the "Burlington Gallery, 71, vii 

Salon of the Champ de Mars, 379 

Salon of the Champs El sées, 325 

School of Handicraft, The, xlvi 

Scottish Artists, Society of, v 

= Watanabe, at the Japanese Gallery, 


Société des Aquarellistes Francais, xxx 

Society of y Artists, The, — 

South Wales Art Society, The, 

Steer, Wilson P., at the Goupil Meticins, 
XXX 

Sydney | (New South Wales) Art Society, 
The, Annual Spriag Exhibition, x 

Thornycroft, Helen, +3 vw — of Mr. 
Hamo Thornycroft, R. 

Tomson, Arthur, at the I ibuton Gallery, xiv 

Troubetzkoy, Prince Pierre, Portrait of 
Mr.Gladstone, at Messrs. Graves’, xxxviii 

Tuxen, Laurits, “ bean agen the Duke of 
York,” at Mendoza’s, 

Varley, John, at the Japanese Gallery, 


Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, The, iii; 
Spring Exhibition, xxvii 








li 


EXHIBITIONS (continued) :— 
Watson, Charles J., at ‘the “Rembrandt 
Head, Vigo Street, x 
Weedon, A. W., R.L, at the Fine Art 


— xiv. 
Wehrschmidt, D “ Peace, be still,” at 
the Fine Art Society, xxxiv 


bed W. L., wee at Messrs. Dow- 
eswell's, xxxviii 


Faed, Thomas, R.A., “In Time of War,’’ 108 
Fantin-Latour, oo: Groups of Flowers,” 101; 
“Sweet Peas,” 290; at the 

os aro 327; at the Glasgow institute, 


Farrel , a Works by, 108 
Fehr, H. C., “ Perseus rescuing Andromeda,” 
bought with the Chantrey uest, xxxvi 
vues. Co ca R Rivaulx Abbey,” 38; “A 


Lomond,” 121; 

Ro del Cas! tle, ” 122 
Fildes, Luke, ea. “HLR.H. the Princess of 
Wales,” Judge at anges litan 


r ~~ ; Clube ye om 
or 0 rry 
T pe aA Scene ae ; 


“Forging the aed nies for the 
Lux — 
Forbes, Mrs. born in 
studies at the: art f Students’ League ge 
New York,” “The Minuet,” “Jean, 
Jeanne et Jeannette, ” 114 
Forli, Melozzo da, “Federigo di Monte- 
feltro, Duke of Urbino, and his son 
Guidobaldo,” 111; Two ol pagey fe 
Foulis, Robert, begins lif kseller 
an ublisher (1741), appointed printer 
niversity of gry commences 
his Academy of Fine A 150; dies 
(1776), 151; Influence of re oulis’ upon 


Lay + 

Fowler, obert, R.L, “A Sweet Wild Crea- 
ture of the Sea,” 93; “The ‘Tem ra, 
* Sleep,”” iii; Spirit of Morning,” vi; 
“ Lilies,” xxvi 

Fra Angelico, Pen-and-ink drawing on 
vellum, attributed to, 189; Drawing, 197; 
Diptych of “The Annunciation,” 360, 





xxvili 
Frampton, Goan, , A.R.A., eaten the Royal 
Academy Schools, gains Gold Medal and 


Travelling Studentship othe Angel of 
Death,” ‘Yerra-cotta Frieze, 180; Plaster 
sketch for frieze, iii; — Associate 
of the Royal Academy, 

‘rancesca, Piero della, * Yingin and Child 
with Angels,” 145 

Francia, Francesco, “ Virgin and Child,” 20; 
at the New Gallery, 145; ‘* Nativity,’ 


Xxxiv 
—-. A. Wollaston, Sir, receives knight- 
Fremiet, M. the Raffet Memorial, 144 
Furse, C. w., “ Robert Bri Esq.,” “ Lord 
Roberts of Candahar,” 


Gainsborough, Thomas, R.A., “Sir Richard 
Jodre » Perdi Robinson,” 
ueen Charlotte - **Mrs. Thicknesse, 
harles Frederick Abel,” 109; ‘‘ Miss 
Haverfield, ¥ fe! Page,” 110; Rustic 
Courtship,” xviii 
Ghent, = de Ville, 
Ghirlan » “Pa 1. of Count Sassetti 
and hist Sons, ” 147; “ Portrait of a Lady,” 
unauthentic, 147; Studies for Frescoes in 
S. Maria Novella, drawing ~~. ” La 
Virgine della Misericordia,” &c., 1 
Clemente, ° ‘Virgin and Child,” ti 
Gibson, Joh n, R.A., “Sir Charles L. East- 


lake, xx 

Gilbert, "Alfred, R.A., “Dr. Joule,” 252; the 
Howard Memo rial, 287 

Canes, Sir J, =. R.A., *Falstat Reviewing 


Glasgow rant F | by the, 


xxxii 

Ghager Nudes and Mr. Whistler, The, 
xxxi 

Glasgow, Private Collections in, 154; Mr. 
ames Reid's, 155; Mr. Andrew | Max- 
wer 8, | 221; Mr. W. Connal’s, junr., 335 

RA, “The Sheik’s Grave,” 124; 

“The Water of the Nile,” 143; Chicago 
Exhibition medal awarded, x 


b 

Gotch, T. C., «ithe Child Enthroned,” 273 273; 
“My ‘Crown and om tre,” xxx 

Gozzoli, Benozzo, 2 Argonauts in 
Colchis,” ascribed to 

Geoek k Vase Painting, hy ths of the Dawn 


Gre oa pend hn OS 396 
Gubbio Lustre Ware, 198 


H Carl, R.W.S., “The Temple of 
“dupiter iter Fonans Rome,” “Am phitheatre, 











lii 


Haden, Seymour F 
receives Hnighihood, 
hg “Old jd Masters,” 110; 
ala to be erected at Haarlem, 
at — Wasa v. Empire Theatre Co., Limited, 
Harlowe, ren oe H., Chalk Drawing of Lord 


“s vy v8 elected Associate of ei 
mg | of Painter-Etche: ers, XX 
a oe eo , El, “ Wreckage 0! 
"Northumberiand” ar 
- rong Roval cademy, 290; “ Sunset 
at Sea, Harlyn Bey, Cornwall bought 


H for the hing ogy et rai Ls 

ee ucas ane Grey, 

Hellew, -M. « Btu Tay, “Tee” Dest Dessins 
de Wattoan au 3 du Louvre,” 


“Femme a la brag yg 
Herkomer, Professo: “ Head of a 
Old Woman,” 0; RAG beautiful os 
aked hag 974 ; “Marquess of 
Sollenary 5 nave. of Ripon,” “F. 


308 ; « Miss Grant,” 320; “ Around the 
Sid Cross,” xiii ; elected Member of the 
nove Society ‘of Painters in Water- 
ours, xxiv; re-elected President of 
Royal Birm ham Society, of Artists, 
xxvii; Port ts, “ * Dapline,” wr wad “On 
Wood-e ving,” xxxiii; Lectures, xl ; 
“Castle ven 9 bought for ‘las 
Vv 

High Prices at puations, xliv 
ag mo Adolf, born 1847, studies at 
oo oF Munic h, Rome, and Berlin, 
n Florence, ‘ sSlepping Shepherd- 
boa ado, 35° Boy,” Home at 





Bae 


Hitchcock hell “La Cultu des 


eee ore Annunciation, mt “Mater. 

nité,” First Class Medal at the Paris 

Exhibition, Gold Medal of the 

merican Art Association,” “ Toilers 

of the Sea,” 115; “The recrow,” 

educated for the law at ee. 
U.S.A., studies in Paris under Boula: 

and Lefebvre, at at the Hague un <4 

116; “Mary at the House of 

Elizabeth .” 274; 2 ee icing Moons xvii 
Hobbema, M., at the “Old Masters,” 110 

— J. i., R.A, “Rural "Ringland,” 


Hogarth, William, “The Marriage of Mr. 

ckingham and Miss Corbett in 
Bisho) urne Church,” 110 

Holbein, . * The Duchess of — 
** Margaret Tudor,” 318 





Holbein, met the Youn Sigismun 
Holbe ** Duchess o Stolle, 191 
olford Sale, port of the, iv 


oogh, Pieter de, ‘‘ Garden Scene,” 111, 396 
Hope, Adrian, Sale of Collection of, 394° 
Hoppner, J., ‘Richard B: — ley Sheridan,” 


r te,” 11 
Hunt, Ww. R.W. S., “ Wind of the Eastern 
Sea— Whitby”, mir ee. 
Hunt, Holman, Heads in Coloured Chal 
99; Illustrations to “ tof the World, 
163; “Tower of David, Jerusalem,” vi; 
e Sleeping City,” “Canon Jenkins,” 
xxviii ‘kinling of Christ in the 
Temple,” “Strayed Sheep,” xxx; on 
Opening, xxxvii 
Hunt t, illiam, “The Attack,” “The 
Defeat,” “ The Fly Fisher,” 122° 


Illumination, Irish vie, Comp and, 83; late 
Anglo-Saxon onde Yom: — Medieval 
School, Differentiation ween “y 
Work of the European Counties, $s 5 5 
Psalters, 86; Invention of cast Movable 











Type, 87: Books of Hours, 88 
Immanuel, Bell in Notre Dame, 355 
Israels, Josef, “The Frugal Meal, ” 156; 
“The Pancake,” 


Jackson, J., R.A., “‘ James Northcote, R.A.,” 
xxviii 


x 
Jacque, Charles, “‘ A Pastoral,” 158 
Jewellery at the New Gallery, 200 


King Yeend, “The lane. North * apical 
“The Kennett Old River,” 95 
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oe 


Langley, Walter, “Never morning wore to 
Sresing but some heart did bi break,” ”? 274 ; 


Lavery, an “Lady in Brown, 291; **A 
? , 


Lawrence, Sir T., P.R.A., Miniature of 
Byron, 253 ; Sketch of Byron, 255; ‘* Por- 
trait of Mrs. Graham, afterwards Lady 


Calcott, 

Lawson, Cecil ¢ nee prewings Wood, 

L 2; “A Hym ring, mat Postonel 
2 visit to yKent. 4 ‘he Gardens of 
Hugland, ” “The Mi cy reat warden ad a 
, Trafalgar ; “ Voice 

of the Cuckoo, ree da? teoat August Moon,” 
69; “ Marsh Lands,” Death of the artist, 


Layard, Sir H. A., The Will of, xlviii 

Professor, elected Associate of Royal 
Society of Painter-Etchers, 
Leighton, 3 Sir F. » Bart., P.R. A, # Romeo and 
99; ‘“‘Head of a Girl,” 100; 
‘Address to the Students in the ” Royal 
Academy Schools, 127; nicians 
Bartering with Britons, "141; “ And the 
Sea gave up the Dead which were in 
t,” 177; “Summer Slumber,” ‘The 
Bracelet,” ‘Spirit of the Summit,” 
‘“*Fatidica,” 272; Plaster Sketches of 
“Garden of the Hesperides” and 
“ Andromeda,” ‘“Rispah,” iii; Two 
drawings bou: = the "Luxembourg, 
xx; awarded al Gold Medal of the 
Institute of Brit h Architects, xxiv; 
“ Hit,” xxvii; Gold Medal at Vienna 
Salon for ‘Perseus and Andromeda,” 
xxxii; Degree of D.C.L., x 

Lely, Sir Peter, o Comtesse de Grammont,” 


320 
Lewis, J. F., R.A., ‘‘The Encampment in 
the Desert,” 123; Anecdote of, 124; 
“ Edfou,” 321; Water-Colours Purchased 
for South Kensington, xlvi 
liane — n Shepherds,” 39; 
ward Rayo” on “Abra! m and the 


“* Afternoon,” 
“ Caught,” ei “Miss "Wardour vi; 


e, 
Lippi, Fili ino, “ Tobias and the Angel,” 
112; ‘* The Departure of the A manta’ i 
ribed to, 146 ; “Virgin and Child and 
the infant St. J ohn, ” xxxvii 
noe by and the Ro * Academy, xli 
“ Piazza Marco, ‘ at on 
. Venetian Canal,” 100; Ga D D'Oro,” 


ee Hotel de Ville, Church of St. 


in Seymour, A.R.A., ‘‘Call to Arms,” 
News of the Spanish Armada,” 








aE 


Luin Bernardino, Four panels, representing 
St. Catherine of Alexandria, 20; “The 
Nativity,” “The History of Three 
Martyrs in Three Pictures,” ‘St. 
Catherine,” “ St. - aman 149; “ Por- 
trait of a Lady, ” 318 

Luxembourg, — atthe, xxxv 


Macbeth, Robe Etching of ‘‘Sum- 
mer Time” y At Ae B. Davis, R.A., 
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IN MEMORIAM: 


CECIL GORDON 


LAWSON. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART ONE. 
By HESELTINE OWEN. 


OW well I remember my dear friend Cecil 
Lawson as I first saw him when, with his 
family, he came to Oakley 
Street, Chelsea, some twenty 
years ago. He was then a 
mere boy. The first of the 
Lawson brothers I knew 
was Malcolm, with whom I 
had struck up a musical 
friendship. Malcolm Law- 
son, who was about two 
years older than Cecil, was 
then beginning to develop 
his fine musical talent, and 
had just received an ap- 
pointment as organist in 
Chelsea. It was this that 
led to the Lawson family 
migrating from Doughty 
Street in the Central Dis- 
trict to Chelsea, and conse- 
quently I became intimate 
with Wilfrid Lawson, Cecil, 
and the rest of the family. 
At that time Wilfrid, who 
was about eight years older 
than Cecil, was one of the 
leading draughtsmen on 
wood. He was then doing 
his drawings for Cassell’s 
Child’s Bible and for the 
Cornhill Magazine, and he 
used to ask me from time to 
time to come and see his blocks before they were 
sent off for engraving. For these particular draw- 
ings, the Bible ones more especially, Cecil Lawson 
used to express the most unbounded admiration. 
Wilfrid would often be out when I called, or too busy 
to see me; Cecil would then show me the blocks, 
and enlarge on their merits. This it was that 
first actually brought me into contact with him. 
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CECIL G. LAWSON (AGED 16). 
(Drawn from Life by F. Wilfrid Lawson.) 


In Mr. Gosse’s “ Life of Cecil Lawson” there is 


no trace of the fact that it was the artistic work 


of his brother Wilfrid which 
chiefly influenced him in 
those early days. But so 
it was. Cecil then looked 
up to and admired Wilfrid 
as a master. He never 
allowed a block of his 
brother’s to go to the pub- 
lisher’s without studying 
every detail of it. It was 
far more the work of Wilfrid 
that influenced him and 
helped to rouse his latent 
genius even than that of 
Pinwell or Walker, though 
for the work of both these 
great draughtsmen he al- 
ways expressed the greatest 
admiration. 

Wilfrid Lawson © had, 
perhaps, too much of the 
painter about him to make 
a first-rate draughtsman 
on wood, All his wood- 
drawings were finished up 
to get the effect of paint- 
ing, quite regardless as to 
whether the engraver would 
be able to render it. The 
effects he got on his blocks 
were marvellous—such 
light and shade and semblance of colour !—too 
often, alas! beyond the power of the engraver who 
cut for him to carry out. It was this work that 
delighted Cecil, and made him long to draw on wood 
also, Wilfrid Lawson did all he could to help his 
brother on, and it was with his assistance and guid- 
ance that Cecil drew and perfected his first blocks. 
The story told in Mr. Gosse’s Life about Cecil 
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Lawson taking his first drawings on wood to a pub- 
lisher to whom he was unknown is doubtless true 
with regard to the special ones mentioned. It gives, 
however, a wrong impression, as it is a fact that 
from the first time Cecil Lawson did any work on 


CECIL G. LAWSON. 
' (From a Water-Colour Drawing by F. Wilfrid Lawson.) 


wood his brother Wilfrid introduced him to Messrs. 
Cassell and several other publishers with whom he 
was connected. Both the brothers, however, longed 
beyond everything to become painters, and it was 
only the necessity of having to support themselves 
that made them draw on wood at all, and all their 
spare time was spent on painting and studies in 
colour. Wilfrid Lawson was then making a large 
income with his drawings on wood. No draughts- 
man, in fact, was at that time more run after by the 
publishers, or commanded larger prices. Being the 
chief support of the family, he was compelled to 
work at this. What it cost him no one can tell. 
He knew that he was a born painter, and that 
therein lay his strength. He knew that his drawing 
on wood hindered, if it did not prevent, his develop- 
ing into a painter. He found that the close work 
it required (often keeping him at work by gaslight 





half the night) severely tried his eyesight and 
affected his health. And yet, with noble unselfish- 
ness, he worked on at it, and thus enabled Cecil 
to devote his time mainly to painting. That Cecil 
Lawson himself appreciated what he owed to his 
brother Wilfrid in this respect, as in 
others, I know from what he has said 
to me, 

It was from their father, a really 
‘sound portrait-painter, who had gained 
a considerable reputation, especially in 
his native country, Scotland, that Wilfrid 
Lawson and, through him chiefly, Cecil 
received all the instruction they ever had 
in the technique of painting. The value 
of Mr. Lawson’s experience to both the 
brothers could not well be over-estimated. 
Not only was he a painter of ability, but 
he had acquired a thorough scientific and 
practical knowledge of the chemical proper- 
ties of the different pigments and mediums, 
and of the various methods of painting. 
The result in his own case is that the 
portraits (at least, all I have seen) painted 
by him when a young man are now, 
after the lapse of some forty or fifty 
years, in a state of the most perfect pre- 
servation. His portraits are also remark- 
able for their fine feeling for tone, a quality 
which is to be found in the pictures of 
both Cecil and Wilfrid Lawson, and which 
is not often seen in the work of painters of 
the present day. 

In those early days the painters Cecil 
Lawson was most interested in, and whose 
work he was constantly discussing, were 
Millais and Walker. But it can hardly 
; be said that either of these great artists 
greatly influenced his work. Probably there never 
was a painter who was less affected by contemporary 
work than Cecil Lawson—bearing in mind, however, 
that he was no recluse, as some people seem to fancy, 
burying himself from the world, and wrapped up in 
his own art alone; but a man who took a most vivid 
interest in all that was passing around in the world 
of art. There was not a painter or a draughtsman 
who showed the least originality or talent with 
whose work he was not thoroughly acquainted. 

The draughtsmen on wood whose work he was 
most fond of quoting—besides his brother — were 
Millais, Walker, Pinwell, and Small. The drawings 
of Millais and Walker in the Cornhill Gallery and in 
Once a Week he was never tired of praising. There 
was a drawing later on, too, of Small’s, in Zhe 
Graphic, “The Ploughing Match,” which, I remem- 
ber, made a great impression on him. He always 
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anticipated a great career for Small as a painter, 
which would doubtless have been realised had the 
latter devoted himself entirely to the higher art. 

I remember well a visit I paid with Cecil Lawson, 
about the year 1871, to Pinwell’s studio. Pinwell 
was then in failing health. We spent there a most 
delightful hour. Pinwell showed us his sketches 
for wood drawings; his magnificent water-colour, 
“ Gilbert-4-Becket’s Troth,” which he had then but 


Christmas-time. It was in four pieces, and he was 
so delighted with it that he pasted it carefully to- 
gether, and put it over the staircase at Cheyne Walk 
leading to the studio. The effect it produced there, 
especially at night, was most weird and impressive. 
Soon after I knew Cecil Lawson at Oakley Street 
the family moved to Carlton House, Cheyne Walk, 
next door to Rossetti’s. Those were the days before 
the modern embankment, when the river washed up 

















MARSHLANDS. 
(From the Painting by Cecil G. Lawson. By Permission of Messrs. Boussod, Valadon and Co.) 


just completed; and a large unfinished picture in 
oils, two figures seated in a landscape. Lawson 
admired the water-colour immensely, telling Pinwell 
it was a “masterpiece,” but at the same time he 
urged him to “go in for oils,” as being by far 
the finest field for such talent as his. Pinwell, I 
remember, spoke in rather a depressed way of the 
small prices he got for his water-colours (though 
he was then in the very first rank of water-colour 
painters) in comparison with the enormous prices 
which men of far inferior talent were then receiving 
for their oils. 

A design of Walker’s for the play of the Woman 
in White—heroic size—which was placarded all over 
the town as an advertisement, Lawson talked of so 
much that with considerable trouble I obtained a 
copy of it from a bill-sticker, and sent it to him at 


to the roadway in front of Cheyne Walk. Wilfrid 
Lawson had a quaint old studio constructed out of 
the top room of the house; and there it was that 
Cecil and he, as a rule, used to work. The studio, 
however, was small, or rather of an awkward shape, 
and Cecil did not, therefore, always paint with 
Wilfrid, but sometimes in other rooms. Working as 
they thus did, under the same roof, and generally in 
the same studio, the brothers naturally influenced 
each other not a little. Wilfrid Lawson, with his 
remarkable power of composition, draughtsman- 
ship, perspective, and knowledge of light and shade, 
and the experience he had even then gained as a 
painter in oils, helped much to direct and develop 
his brother’s genius as a painter. 

What Cecil owed to the sympathy and com- 
panionship of the other gifted members of his family, 
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especially to his sister Kate, with her deep poetic 
nature and fine artistic power, is so well known that 
I do not touch on it here, save to bear testimony, as 
he was himself ever ready to do, to what he owed to 


his mother. All great men, 
it has been said, have had 
remarkable mothers. That 
is only another way of say- 
ing how large a share in 
forming their children’s char- 
acters and directing their 
powers is exercised by wo- 
‘men of talent. Cecil Law- 
son’s mother was a striking 
instance of this truth. 

Those were indeed de- 
lightful days. Anyone who 
only knew Cecil Lawson as 
the successful painter of his 
later years (when his health 


was beginning to fail, and the cares of his profession 
to weigh him down) can have no idea of what he 
was when I first knew him—full of wit and anecdote, 





and as a mimic perfectly inimitable! He seemed to 
have read everything, and must have possessed a 
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THE HOP-GARDENS OF ENGLAND. 


(From a Pen-and-Ink Sketch by Cecil G. Lawson.) 





wonderful memory, His conversational powers were 
brilliant ; but though ever ready to take the lead, he 
always tried to draw out others, and had the rare 
talent, in a man of genius especially, of being a good 


listener. What struck one, 
however, about him more 
than anything else was his 
never-failing flow of spirits. 
To be with him seemed to 
do one good—it was like 
basking in the sunshine. 
Almost every day, then, I 
used to be round at the 
studio for hours together. 
While his brother Wilfrid 
and he were working, Cecil 
was very fond of picturing 
the time when he and Wil- 
frid would be old worn-out 
R.A’s, sitting in judgment 


on the works brought before them, and ruthlessly 
turning out anything which contrasted with their 
effete productions and showed the least merit. 





THE HOP-GARDENS OF ENGLAND. 


(From a Water-Colour Study by Cecil G. Lawson.) 





“Take it away,” he would say, looking at his.own 
work, which he would pretend was that of a young 
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genius of the future; and, imitating Wilfrid’s voice, 
grown old and musty with good living and success, 
“We can’t stand that, Pott!” 

I may here explain that Wilfrid Lawson, Cecil, 
and I used to suppose ourselves to be three generals 
carrying on a campaign against the Academy. I 


Tunbridge, as proposed by the allied powers; the 
plan of battle now being to bombard Wrotham, and 
in case of victory the General will then press for- 
ward at the beginning of August to Billborough, 
where, it is hoped, by that time quarters for the 
camp will be found. Of the generous and gallant 





A CHELSEA PASTORAL. 
(From the Painting by Cecil G. Lawson, in the Possession of J. T. Godfrey Faussett.) 


was sometimes considered an aide-de-camp carrying 
out their orders, sometimes the general directing the 
campaign. Cecil Lawson used always to address me 
as “ the General,” and speak of himself as “General 
Pott,” or, more familiarly, “ Pott.” 

In one of his letters to me, dated from Wrotham, 
July, 1874, he writes: “ For the present the army 
under General Pott is quartered as above, accommo- 
dation for the troops not having been obtained near 
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assistance afforded by foreign powers we shall speak 
gratefully hereafter.” (This last sentence referred 
to the kindness of some friends of mine at Tun- 
bridge, who had put us up, lent us their trap to 
survey the country, &e. &c.) “If General Hess could 
be more loved and esteemed by his fellow-soldier, 
it would be by running down to the camp here at 
once! Come and settle the plan of war! Love 
from the camp.—CeEcIL G. Lawson.” 

















ART IN THE THEATRE: COSTUME ON THE STAGE. 
By PERCY ANDERSON. 


HE late Lord Lytton, in an article which ap- 
peared two or three years ago in the Mine- 

teenth Century, made objections to the use of correct 
archeological costumes on the stage, and suggested 
that dresses which were merely beautiful in them- 
selves should be worn, and that they should e 
made without any at- 
tention being paid to 
correctness of period, 
material, or detail. 

Mr. Oscar Wilde re- 
plied that it is absurd 
to attack archeology, 
which, being a science, 
is neither good nor bad, 
but a fact simply, that 
its value depends en- 
tirely on how it is used, 
and that only an artist 
can use it. And surely 
anyone who takes any 
interest, or feels any 
pleasure, in the stage as 
an artistic medium, must 
be on the side of those 
who would let the drama 
have the assistance of 
the sister arts—as ac- 
cessories possibly, but 
as accessories which, by 
care and completeness, 
give to the drama a 
fuller and more compre- 
hensive significance. Of 
course, we know that 
the ancient Greeks went 
to the theatre to listen 
rather than to see, and that the Elizabethan plays 
were not helped to any appreciable degree by cos- 
tume or surroundings, and that there are still great 
actors and actresses in Paris who think that the art 
of acting can rise so superior to all the others that 
it needs no help from them. But in England at 
the present time we are greedy to experience all 
the emotions ; and author, actor, and audience wish 
for a play to be adequately surrounded by scenes 
and dresses that have the effect of giving a helping 
tonic to the imagination. 

And though it was with regret that I put aside 
for a time my ambitions as a portrait- and subject- 
painter to accept the commissions for stage-work 
which resulted from the fact of my having designed 





MISS PALLISER AS ROWENA IN IVANHOE, 
(Drawn by Percy Anderson.) 


costumes for an ope.a written by a friend of mine, 
the consciousness that one may worship art at so 
many different shrines makes me less reluctant to 
accept an invitation to say something about a 
branch of the painter’s profession which Leonardo 
da Vinci himself was not ashamed to work at. 

The old-fashioned idea 
that all stage glitter is 
meretricious, and all stage 
finery tinsel, is no longer 
an acceptable axiom. 
Thoroughness of detail 
and indifference to ex- 
pense may sometimes 
have diminished the pro- 
fits which accrue to the 
managerial pocket, but 
they have undoubtedly 
raised the standard and 
tone of many of our 

. theatres. 

For instance, in the 
production of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s Ivanhoe at the 
now unfortunately de- 
funct English Opera 
House, the very minutest 
attention was paid to 
archeological accuracy, 
and I visited the cathe- 
drals of Hereford, Shrews- 
bury, and Canterbury, 
and there found many 
interesting details of 
armour, draperies, coifs, 
and ornaments among 
the brasses and effigies. 

For, although I tried to follow Sir Walter Scott’s de- 
scriptions as much as possible, even my admiration 
for the great novelist could not hide from me the 
fact that in archeology he was at times a little in- 
accurate. The cloth for the green surcoats worn 
by the merry men of Sherwood Forest was dyed, 
washed, and dirtied repeatedly in order to obtain 
realistically the effect of material long exposed to 
wind and weather. So also Wamba’s dress, which 
was probably not even noticed, was bemired and 
besmirched and torn to pieces when it came to the 
theatre from the shop of the conscientious costumier. 
A book of drawings in the British Museum of early 
Limoges enamels was of great use, and the design 
for the cloak worn by King Richard was borrowed 
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from the pattern on the effigy on the tomb of his 
mother, Queen Eleanor of Aquitaine, which still 
exists in Fontevraud. 

The designs in the dresses of the women may 
have been thought by some to have been too fan- 
tastic for the period, but there are still extant in the 
Museum at Munich embroideries manufactured in 
the West of Europe in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries; some of these are not altogether unworthy 
to be compared with the superb silks and satins 
made in France in the reign of Louis XVI. The 
Eastern nature of much of the embroidery of the 
time of Richard I. and John is easily explained by 
the fact that the Crusaders, on their return home, 
brought Oriental stuffs as presents for their lady- 
loves, some from Palestine, and some from the 
Cyclades and Byzantium. 

In the procession of Fairy Tales at Drury Lane 
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conceivable hue, and now that the enormous value of 
black and neutral tints as tone-givers are realised, 
there is no excuse for bad taste or hideous contrasts 
and combinations. The eye can be trained to appre- 
ciate colours as well as the ear can be taught to 
understand harmony. A colour ugly in itself is soon 
tolerated, and even honestly liked, if Dame Fashion 
decrees that it shall be worn; and I have met many 
people whose eyes play them tricks of wilfulness in 
making them detest a certain tint, often beautiful 
in itself, fora while. After all, Nature, whom many 
are pleased to belittle nowadays, is always with us 
to give us ideas. Any artist who has been in the 
Kast or among the islands of Greece, and seen the 
sun setting behind purple mountains amid a glory of 
crimson and saffron, and who has watched a pale 
greep moon rise at the same time on the opposite 
side of the horizon in a sky tinted with shades of 





DRESS FOR QUEEN, 


THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


(Drawn by Percy Anderson.) 


last year there was, of course, a certain leaven of 
phantasy; but historical accuracy was aimed at as 
much as possible, and splendid materials were used. 
The use of exotic colours and tints is only of 
comparatively recent growth; not many years ago 
an opera or burlesque was considered well mounted 
if only there were sufficient crude yellows and reds, 
and the favourite, if obvious, combination of pink 
and blue. The dresses were then described as being 
“all that could be desired.” But now that we appre- 
ciate, and can obtain, cloth and dyed silks of every 


the most delicate violet, sapphire, and topaz, can 
never be at a loss for ideas; and in England the 
simple facts of town and country scenery—poppies 
in a wheat-field, or sulphur-coloured chimney-pots 
ona slate roof—suggest innumerable possibilities to 
him who cares to look for them. The discussion as 
to the exact relations between Art and Nature, and 
the assertions as to the supremacy of one over the 
other, have given materials to many pretty phrase- 
makers: would it not be better to wed the two 
great forces and let them, working together, be of 
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infinite help to each other and to ourselves? 
Nature, as well as the stage costumier, is often 
handicapped by an unsuitable background ; 
and certainly not enough attention is paid 
in our theatres to the desirable harmony of 
dresses and scenery. No matter whether the 
scene-painter is subservient to the costumier, 
or vice versd, it is, at any rate, certainly de- 
sirable that there should be a distinct under- 
standing between them. Scenes are generally 
painted quite irrespectively of the colour- 
scheme of the characters. In the accompany- 
ing sketch, made for Mrs. Beerbohm Tree 
in an adaptation of Musset’s Le Passant, the 
suggestion of background, which unfortunately 
eannot be properly seen in black-and-white, 
seemed to me necessary to explain the dress, 
and to point out that its tones were only’ 
meant to be seen in a moonlight effect. 
Ouly once have I been given the oppor- 
tunity of having the entire stage at my com- 
mand as to costume, subject, and scenery. The 
scheme was a symbolical procession of the Arts 
and Sciences—a subject which gives one large 





























A DANCING DRESS. 
(Drawn by Percy Anderson.) 


scope and is peculiarly suggestive. My idea was 
that the scene itself should be of two colours which 
would harmonise with all others brought into con- 
tact with them. The two which seemed to me to 
be the safest, as well as the most distinctive, were 
gold and amethyst; and I found that I was not 
mistaken, for every colour in the procession not 
only harmonised, but was actually helped by the 
background. Some day I hope this procession, the 
working out of which was a keen pleasure, will 
be adequately staged, and be itself the proof of 
my colour theories, if, indeed, there be anyone so 
far interested in them as to cast doubt upon them. 
One great difficulty and annoyance to me is 
the unwillingness of many inartistic actresses to 
wear anything that they imagine is unbecoming 
to them, and the carelessness of “supers” and 
chorus-women in the matter of wearing a dress 
, correctly. The prevailing fashion always holds 


“p 


g _ <tktt ip. absolute sway over feminine minds, and they 

iA eA LE will always contrive to introduce a suggestion of 

—— it—either by altering the shape of a wig, the ful- 

MRS. BEERBOHM TREE IN LE PASSANT, ness and position of a sleeve, or generally trying 
(Drawn by Perey Anderson.) to modernise their appearance. Yet the stage 
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sometimes has an appreciable influence on the 
fashions of real life. That particular kind of 
fashion called the “accordion pleat” was shown 
to the milliners, and they, with unanimity, re- 
fused to have any- 
thing to do with 
it. I introduced it 
into the dresses of 
the dancers in the 
“ Pas-de-Quatre ” in 
Faust-wp-to-Date at 
the Gaiety, and 
afterwards designed 
a white peignoir in 
the same material 
for Miss Letty Lind 
in Ruy Blas. Im- 
mediately one saw 
it on every side, 
and the “accordion 
pleat ” soon became 
as vulgar and ob- 
jectionable as the 
barbaric instrument 
of music from which 
it derived its name. 
And when Miss 
Ellen Terry ap- 
peared, as Lady 
Macbeth, with a 
gown embroidered 
with Indian beetles, 
which made a splen- 
did foil to the auburn tresses of her hair, many 
ladies of fashion appeared with their dresses jauntily 
decorated with the iridescent insect in 
question. And, in two instances in my 
own experience, the style of dress on 
the stage has created or suggested a 
different kind of dance. When I first 
tried to do away with the unsightly 
short skirt which was always considered 
suitable for burlesque or comic opera, 
the critics, in the case of Miss Letty 
Lind, said that she was hindered and 
encumbered by her voluminous and un- 
graceful skirts. Yet now, what has 
become of the short skirt? Surely the 
sketch on page 9 of what I think 
a dancing dress ought to be is prefer- 
able, in grace of line at any rate, to the 
Italian ballet-dress, or to the extremely 
abbreviated skirts of French opéra 
comique? And consequently a new form 
of dance was introduced, in which the 
swing of the drapery plays a prominent 
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WALKING DRESS, 
(Drawn by Percy Anderson.) 


part, and in which the movement of the whole 
body is studied as well as the waving of the 
arms or the pirouetting of the feet. The much- 
talked-of “Serpentine” dance is in essence neither 
more nor less than one form of the Indian Nautch 
dance. When designing the dresses for Mr. 
Edward Solomon’s opera The Nautch Girl, for the 
Savoy Theatre, I was hunting for facts in the 
Indian, Museum. There I came across an Eastern 
dancing dress, which I copied as accurately as 
the conditions of comic opera and our stage would 
allow. The great quantity of material used, in 
order that the dancers might envelop themselves 
in billowy folds of drapery, seemed to be an 
obstacle, but the result was curiously graceful. 
A clever American dancer, who was engaged at 
the Gaiety Theatre, saw that the idea might be 
even further developed; so, with the practical 
instincts of her race, she sped across the ocean 
and appeared at the New York Casino Theatre 
in the now famous “Serpentine” dance which 
has set the impressionable Parisians frantic with 
delight and suggested to Sir Augustus Harris, ever 
Titanic in his methods, a whole ballet in imi- 
tation of Miss Loie Fuller. And all this was the 
result of one dress, which is lying hidden in the 
security (or obscurity) of the India Museum. 









SKETCH FOR NAUTCH COSTUME—WHICH SUGGESTED THE 
“SERPENTINE” DANCE. 
(Drawn by Percy Anderson.) 
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With regard to the method of working out a 
scheme of colour, one has to remember every 
possible shade that will have to come into col- 
lision. Starting with the crowd of supernumeraries 
and minor characters, I find it advisable to leave 
out certain strong and prominent colours, and to 
design the less important dresses in such tones 
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of that which is essentially feminine. And here, 
knowing that I risk being accused of Puritanic 
Impuritanism, I feel bound to add a note of 
wonder at the fascination which a woman dressed 
in masculine garments exercises over many of the 
public. We do not find it a joy to see men in 
women’s clothes; why then should we delight in 
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MERVEILLEUSES. 
(From an Origi:.1l Colour Design for the Costumier. Drawn by Percy Anderson.) 


as form a sort of background for the principal 
characters. In the accompanying sketch of “ Mer- 
veilleuses,” which is in a measure fanciful, as 
it was done for a comic opera to be produced in 
New York, one design was drawn for several 
characters, and a certain number of shades were 
chosen, all of which were used in each dress; 
then, by varying the actual position of any one 
colour in the different details of the costumes, the 
latter appeared to be quite unlike each other 
while at the same time they of course harmonised 
perfectly. It is naturally important to avoid any- 
thing that is unbecoming to a woman's figure, 
and long graceful perpendicular lines are always 
satisfactory in result, for the reason that they 
neither accentuate nor detract from the beauty 


the antithesis, and think an actress charming 
when she abandons the becoming costume which 
custom and the evolution of countless fashions 
have chosen for her sex in favour of a dress 
which can never be suitable to the lines of her 
figure ? 

Some two years ago there was produced at 
the Court Theatre a play by Mr. Clyde Fitch, 
the period of which was laid in the year 1830. 
The dresses of the women characters in that 
year suggested the fashion which prevails at the 
present time; but, in the play, th: men’s dresses 
seemed to harmonise with them, whereas nowadays 
male costume certainly does not, and it seems 
a pity that some attempt cannot be made to 
indice the tailors to try and introduce a fashion 
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for men which would not be so incongruous. 
(See p. 10.) There is a certain tendency in that 
direction, as shown, for instance, by the long 
full-skirted overcoats and bell-shaped hats; but 
it would be very easy to go a little further and 
make the change more complete. At any rate, 
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whether the stage has any effect on the dress of 
modern iife or not, it is a pity that a little more 
of the consistency which is aimed at by the 
theatrical costume designer does not obtain among 
and influence our latter-day tailors and dress- 
makers. 
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“THE HARBOUR OF REFUGE.” 


PaIntED BY FRED. WALKER, A.R.A. 


By J. W. NORTH, A.R.A., R.W.S. 


HIS picture, acquired lately by the nation, is, 


I think, the most complete of Walker’s oil 
pictures; it has great strength and beauty of colour, 


We must speak of colour when we criticise a 
picture, but unfortunately it is the element most 
difficult to describe, most impossible to suggest to 











JESUS HOSPITAL, BRAY. 
(From a Photograph by Marsh Brothers, Maidenhead.) 


and is equal in noble conception to any. Its system 
of colouring may well be compared and contrasted 
with that of his “ Vagrants,” for some years past 
in the National Gallery (No. 1,209), which will 
appear by comparison poor and superficial in this 
respect. The glow and richness of colour so per- 
ceptible in “The Harbour of Refuge” is no accident, 
but is the intentional result of intelligent under- 
painting; this glow will increase in charm with 
age, and the picture might even stand direct com- 
parison. with the “Bacchus and Ariadne ”—but 
“The Vagrants,” in this respect, never. . 


those without intuitive love of it. In the en- 
deavour one is forced to fall back upon mere 
assertion (which is hateful), or upon a reference to 
the work of some great acknowledged colourist and 
make comparison with that. Yet this may be un- 
fair, and may be especially so to the most original 
man; for colour is infinite, the variety of harmony 
and contrast inexhaustible. If one really delights 
in colour irrespective of other qualities—in the 
“ Bacchus and Ariadne” of Titian, the “ St. George ” 
of Tintoret, the “Ulysses” of Turner, the “ Alex- 
ander” of Veronese—he may be grateful for a sense 
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capable of exquisite gratification without alloy—a 
sense not too common, be it observed, or we should 
not find intelligent and sincere men writing of 
William Hunt without appreciation of his feeling 
for colour, and praising for that quality the curious 
and pretentious falsity of Hobbema or Ruysdael’s 
birch-broom dipped in whitewash waterfalls backed 
by tin fir-trees. 

The landscape setting of Walker's picture is only 
slightly altered from its original (the almshouses 
at Bray near Windsor). I remember his saying 
that the door on the left by the black cat was 
that in and out of which his picture went. The 
main liberty taken is the imaginary terrace and 
the shifting of the little belfry to one side of the 
roof. The little man in black with his hands on 
his knees pleased the painter much; he had a 
whimsical notion that he might himself become 
just such a little figure in old age. The statue in- 
troduced (studied from one of Charles II. formerly 
in Soho Square) was a happy afterthought ; but it 
‘is scarcely correct to say this, for all the more 
important of Walker’s pictures were the outcome 
of long consideration, the original idea, the centre 
subject, being turned over and over in his brain, 
forming itself gradually, very gradually as a rule, 
into a complete pictorial dream. When it was 
sufficiently clear in his brain he would go to Nature 
direct, with an absolutely open mind as to receiv- 
ing suggestions from fact which he would thresh 
and winnow upon his actual canvas until he fairly 
satisfied himself that all was pictorially harmonious, 
and yet told the story with which he started. A 
very rapid worker from Nature, he yet spent much 
time upon his pictures, destroying by razor and 
benzine without hesitation the work of months 
when he was dissatisfied with the result. 

Walker did not invent out-of-door painting, but 


no man more honestly worked in open air, more 
determinedly, more appreciatively. I have known 
him working under circumstances of physical dis- 
comfort which would have made painting impos- 
sible to most men. On “The Plough,” for instance, 
he worked some windy days with the canvas 
lying on the uneven earth, with great stones and 
lumps of wood on its corners to keep it steady. 
Once it was carried into the stream which is its 
foreground, by an extra-strong blast, and floated 
down some way—luckily, face up. This he took 
very calmly, saying, “I have noticed that unfinished 
pictures never come to harm from accidents.” 

The title, “The Harbour of Refuge,” a singularly 
good one, was suggested to the painter by Mr. John 
R. Clayton, of Clayton and Bell. 

There is a curious appearance of failure to 
carry through the intention of the young woman’s 
face in this picture. It is impossible to me to 
believe that this arises from want of power of 
drawing—rather, I think, from an ideal in the 
painter’s heart beyond his power completely to 
express. Strange as it is, I fancy that an actually 
better drawn and painted face of more ordinary 
character is difficult to imagine in its place with- 
out the poetry of the picture suffering. What is 
poetry? Is it not an wnintentional emphasis or ex- 
aggeration of some part of a subject which appeals 
to our finite capacities more than the whole ? 

“Will Agnew spoiled Freddy Walker,” said a 
picture-dealer of some note to me once—meaning, 
I suppose, that Mr. Agnew was unprofessionally 
generous to the young painter. However this may 
be, it will remain to Mr. Agnew’s credit through 
the centuries, that he gave us this picture, and 
it cannot be his fault that the age had no 
“Southampton” for Walker among the English 
Lords. 
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“THE ALHAMBRA.” 


EtcHep By H. MAcBETH-RAEBURN. 


N his etching of “The Alhambra”—the great 
Moorish palace of Granada, which was founded 

by Mohammed I. six hundred and forty years ago— 
Mr. Macbeth-Raeburn has rather sought to realise 
for the spectator its extent and situation than 
give any hint of its magnificence. Its impregnable 
position, its place in the landscape, its dazzling 
brightness in the setting sun in relation to the 
sombre quietness of the limb of the city at its feet— 
these have attracted the artistic eye of the etcher, 
and led him away from the oft-repeated views of 
the gorgeous interior with which we are so familiar. 





The Alhambra, the Windsor Castle (and some- 
thing more) of Spain, was, as its commanding 
situation suggests, a fortress of great strength, vast 
in size, and as extremely romantic and picturesque 
in appearance in its military days as later, when 
it was regarded rather as a palace than as a 
citadel. It is the beautiful towers of the Alhambra, 


which “sparkle like stars among the leaves”—as 
Alka-Tib exclaimed—which forms the subject of 
Mr. Macbeth-Raeburn’s plate, and which he has 
been successful in rendering, while retaining the 
spirit of the place and country. 











AN ATTEMPT TOWARDS THE RESTORATION OF THE VENUS OF MELOS. 


By JOHN BELL, Scutpror. 


HIS celebrated ancient work of sculpture was 

discovered in 1820 on the site of the ancient 
city in the island of Melos, in Latin, Melus, now 
Milo, the south- 
western of the 
group of the Cy- 
clades, and about 
sixty miles round. 
It was bought by 
M. de Reviére, then 
French Ambassador 
at Constantinople, 
and presented by 
him to the Museum 
of the Louvre. The 
French consider it 
their finest example 
of ancient sculp- 
ture, and it is dis- 
played in a special 
apartment with 
every advantage of 
light, position, and harmonious background. 

Much as it is prized, it is without arms, and 
has lost its left foot, in which condition it was 
found, some 500 paces from the ruins of the Am- 
phitheatre at Melos, and no search has brought 
the fragments to light. No mention appears of it 
in the ancient records of Art, and there has been 
much discussion as to what personage or deity it 
may have been intended to represent. A number 
of designations have been suggested, among which 
are the following: she has been entitled a Venus 
Victrix, and one of her lost hands is supposed to 
have held the apple, the award of Paris, while 
another speculation has been that she formed part 
of a group with Mars; according to another idea, 
she represented a sea-nymph, the special protect- 
ing Nereid of the isle; by some she has been said 
to be a Nemesis, in connection possibly with the 
Athenian massacre of the islanders, about the time 
of the Peloponnesian war; by others she has been 
adopted as a Niké or Victory ; others have assigned 
to her the names of Sappho, Phryne, or a mourning 
Electra, while yet another version has been that she 
was a lyre-playing Muse. The most general idea, 
however, has been that she was an Aphrodite or 
Venus, which is highly probable from the almost 
universal worship of that goddess throughout the 
coasts and islands of the Aigean Archipelago, and 
it has been suggested that she held a harp in her 
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JOHN BELL. 
(From a Photograph by W. H: Grove.) 





left hand while she played on it with her right, 
which the position of the torso and the remains of 
the arms admit of. But the most favoured, and at 
the same time the least dignified, of the floating 
speculations, is that she is coquettishly holding and 
looking in a mirror. The only argument; if argu- 
ment it is, in favour of this, is that a bronze 
statuette has been discovered in Pompeii, which 
much resembles it, and it is holding and gazing 
in a mirror. I have not seen this statuette, but 
even supposing that it might have been partly 
copied from the statue of Melos, what proof is 
there that the artist did not alter and adapt it to 
suit his own purpose, which might have been to 
form it as a decoration for the toilet table of a 
Pompeian lady, for which such a rendering would 
have been appropriate? When, however, one con- 
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THE VENUS OF MELOS, AND THE SUGGESTED RESTORATION. 
(From a Photoyraph by W. H. Grove.) 


templates the magnificent style of the torso and 
features of this great work, of which the contours 
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possess the noble and severe majesty of the Phidian 
school, it seems scarcely possible to accept the 
idea that this was its motivo. I own myself in- 
capable of entertaining it, and this is one cause 
of my having addressed my thoughts to seek some 





SUGGESTED RESTORATION OF THE VENUS OF MELOS, 
mission for this grand production of Greek art 
which might be more worthy of it, and this I 
have attempted to do by following the inspirations 
of its lofty character and the intimations afforded 
by its shoulders, the fractures of its arms, its pose, 
and the situation in which it was found. 

Melos, although a small island, seems to have 
been at one time very populous, and it was famous 
for its catacombs, the Cyclopean ramparts of its 
vast harbour, and for its amphitheatre, near the 
ruins of which, in a cave-grotto, this noble figure 
was discovered in the mutilated condition in which 
alone we know it. What was its original situation ? 

Why not in the amphitheatre itself, near which 
it was found, in which it may have posed as the 
Deity of the island and the genius loci of the 
structure, from which it may have been removed 
to the grotto for concealment and protection at 
some time of popular commotion or invasion? Me- 
thinks I see her there, in the vast amphitheatre 
thronged with admirers of the great goddess, the 
central object at some high festival. 


Now under this aspect what species of motivo 
is open to us for the restoration of this noble 
work consonant with its grand form and majestic 
presence? She stands with the utmost firmness 
and dignity, and a benign smile is on her face as 
she slightly bends forward. The principal fractures 
indicate that her left arm and hand was raised, 
and her right advanced before her. The amphi- 
theatre, in which I assume her to have stood, was 
no doubt the accepted site for the holding of 
high public festivals, and for the bestowal of the 
insular honours for public services, and for litera- 
ture, philosophy, poetry, music, and the drama, 
and for victories in athletic games, which formed 
so integral a part in the culture of the Greek 
race. From the above considerations has sprung 
my conception of what it is possible she may 
have represented, and the mode in which the 
lost arms and hands may have been held and 
employed. 

Following this course, I have invested my at- 
tempt at restoration with the character of a great 
goddess conferring honours. The right arm and 
hand are advanced in this act bestowing a wreath 





SUGGESTED RESTORATION OF THE VENUS OF MELOS. 
of glory, while in and on the left hand and arm 
are others held in reserve; and I have ventured to 
call this attempt at restoration a Venus Donatrix. 
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THE music to the Silence clings 
Like Love, that will not woo in vain 
Nor die, when countered by Disdain; 
And still the tuneful Silence sings 
Around the unresponsive strings, 
Waiting till they are touched again. 


So in your calm and gracious breast 

Love softly played a prelude rare, 

And now the echoes haunt the air 
Like Cupids hovering round your rest, 
Soft-whispering and soft-footed, lest 

You wake, and chide them being there. 


Ah, that your girdle could reveal 

The rhythm of that breast divine! 

Tf, though your eyes ne'er answer mine 
Some love should there unchidden steal 
When at your feet I dare to kneel, 

Although your sweet face gives no sign. 


(Poem by Warham St. Leger. Drawing by Herbert J. Draper.) 











THE RUSTON COLLECTION: THE OLD MASTERS. 


By CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 


HOSE who, like myself, watch with dismay the 
gradual melting away of the famous private 
collections which have been one of the greatest 
glories of England; 
who have seen in quite 
recent years Blenheim 
following in the wake 
of Hamilton Palace 
and Dudley House, 
scattering to the four 
quarters of the globe 
its most precious trea- 
sures; who have looked 
on at the inevitable 
but none the less re- 
grettable dispersion of 
special groups of works 
such as the William 
Graham and Leyland 
collections, must rejoice 
to watch the forma- 
tion, as it were, on the 
ruins of these famous 
galleries, of certain 
other collections, which 
will, it may be hoped, 
in time afford some 
compensation for their 
loss. 

Thus Sir Francis 
Cook’s vast and rich 
series of Italian masters 
(founded many years 
ago) has continued to 
grow until it literally 
overflows his  Rich- 
mond mansion. Many 
masterpieces of Italian 
art have lately passed 
into the possession of 
Mr. Ludwig Mond, an 
enthusiastic wor- 
shipper and keen con- 
noisseur of the Italian 
schools of the Quattrocento and Cinquecento. The 
choice and. rapidly-growing collection of Mr. R. 
Benson very completely illustrates the schools of 
Venice and North Italy generally, while it includes 
also many noteworthy examples of English Pre- 
Raphaelites. In another direction we find Lord 
Iveagh bringing together within a very few years an 
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extraordinarily rich collection of pictures, repre- 
senting chiefly the English masters of the eighteenth 
century, but containing also among its most envied 
treasures some cele- 
brated masterpieces of 
the Dutch and Flemish 
schools in their prime. 
Of the collection 
formed by Mr. Tate, 
and generously offered 
by him to the nation 
as the foundation for 
a gallery of British 
art, it is unnecessary 
to speak again in 
the columns of THE 
MAGAZINE OF ART. 
Even though the site 
now finally agreed 
upon for it is the most 
ill-situated and the 
most depressing that 
could well be imagined, 
we must rejoice that 
some bright jewels 
comprised in the gal- 
lery—such as notably 
Sir J. E. Millais’ 
“Ophelia” and “Vale 
of Rest”—should be 
placed beyond the 
possibility of further 
vicissitude, and that 
a nucleus may be 
formed round which 
may, and will, gather 
in time other treasures 
freely offered to the 
nation by her children. 

The collection of 
which I have now to 


speak is that of Mr. 


(From the Painting by Bernardino Luini.) J oseph Ruston, of 


Monk’s Manor, Lin- 
coln, late M.P. for that city. It has been brought 
together at various times and from various sources, 
but has advanced with giant strides during the 
last few years; so much so, indeed, that to it must 
already be conceded an important place among the 
galleries of England, in virtue more particularly 
of its English pictures of the present century. 
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Further progress at the same rate and in the same 
direction would soon enable it to challenge all 
rivalry in the same special field. If the collection 
is not as remarkable for its Old Masters as for its 
works of the British school, it nevertheless contains 


ST. MARY MAGDALENE WITH DONATRIX. 
(French School.) 


some notable examples of Italian, Flemish, and 
Dutch art, and some interesting names not often 
met with in English galleries, 

Italy is for once not on equal terms with the 
Netherlands ; but that this is at present the case is 
due rather to accident than to any lack of sympathy 
on the part of the collector, who, as will presently 
be seen, has shown in British art an enthusiastic 
admiration for those painters who may be termed 
the Italianising English masters of the century. 

The series opens with » “Virgin and Child,” 
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attributed to Francesco Francia, and exhibited as 
such at Burlington House in the winter of 1892, 
at which time it formed part of the recently 
dispersed collection of the Earl of Dudley. Next 
may be mentioned four brilliantly-coloured and 
highly decorative panels by Ber- 
nardino Luini, which came from the 
Passalacqua collection of Milan, and 
originally formed part of an altar- 
piece, in the central compartment of 
which was represented the Nativity, 
while in the predella Luini showed, 
with a delightful naiveté free from ali 
self-consciousness, various episodes 
in the lives of three youthful saints, 
and finally their martyrdom. This 
central picture, with the predella, is 
now the property of Mr. Charles 
Butler, and was by him lent to the 
“Old Masters” in 1891, where it 
excited an admiration proportioned 
to the rarity of the Milanese Raphael’s 
sacred works in England. Mr. 
Ruston’s four panels present St. 
Catherine of Alexandria; a female 
saint, holding a book, but otherwise 
so bare of attributes that her 
identity remains doubtful ; the proto- 
martyr St. Stephen ; and the warrior- 
saint St. Alexander, holding a spear 
to which is attached a long white 
pennon, on which the cross stands 
out woven in red. In this last- 
named panel the execution is finer, 
the colour more carefully harmonised 
yet not less brilliant, than in the 
remaining three, and altogether in 
the gentle yet virile figure of the 
saint Luini’s finest art appears. It 
is the type which he has still fur- 
ther elaborated and elevated in the 
“Christ Disputing with the Doctors,” 
of the National Gallery, and in other 
examples, too numerous for mention, 
which are to be found in his great 
works at Milan, Saronno, Lugano, and elsewhere. 
From the Dudley collection again comes a large 
“ Pieta,” bearing the name of Andrea del Sarto. This 
is a repetition—or, to speak more frankly, an old 
copy—of the famous Florentine’s “Piet” in the 
Imperial Gallery of Vienna—a work painted, like 
the “ Caritas” of the Louvre, in 1518, and, also like 
it, bearing marked traces of the influence of Michel- 
angelo. The repetition in the Ruston collection is 
a very precise and literal one, too hard in outline 
and texture to be from the hand of the impeccable 
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Andrea, and lacking that sfwmato and delicacy of 
colouring, which are, it is ofly fair to add, less 
apparent in the original, in its present state, than 
in many of the master’s works. I may mention 
here, though perhaps a little out of its right place, 
a charming little copy by David Teniers of Vincenzo 
Catena’s “ Portrait of a Canon,” now No. 220 in 
the Imperial Picture Gallery of Vienna. This is 
one of the large series of similar copies made by 
Teniers from works, chiefly Italian, in the splendid 
collection of his patron, Archduke Leopold William, 
which was afterwards removed from Brussels to 
Vienna; the copies formerly constituted a special 
collection by itself at Blenheim Palace. 


That this picture of Catena’s must have struck: 


the fancy of the facile and brilliant Fleming is 
further proved by the fact that in a canvas, now 
No. 1,226 in this same Vienna Gallery—in which 
Teniers has represented a saloon in the palace of 
his patron, adorned with fifty paintings still to be 
found among the treasures of the Imperial Aus- 
trian house—the easily-recognisable “Portrait of a 
Canon” of Catena appears placed against a chair, 
in front of it being the Archduke with his painter- 
in-ordinary, Teniers himself. 

It will, no doubt, be remembered that the 
National Gallery contains two of the finest works 
of Catena—the “Adoration of the Virgin and 
Child by a Knight” and the famous “St. Jerome 
in his Study ”—both of these being given by the 
catalogue, with a safe vagueness, to the “School of 
Giovanni Bellini.” 

Mr. Ruston’s collection contains three other 
specimens of these curious copies, in which, not- 
withstanding the evident effort to give a faithful 
interpretation, the Flemish realist unconsciously 
shows himself in amusing fashion behind the Italian 
master whom he seeks to transcribe. Among these 
is a miniature repetition of the large “Virgin and 
Jhild with Saints,” by Bonifazio Veronese, now 
No. 261 in the Vienna Gallery. 

To the latter half of the fifteenth century 
belongs a very remarkable panel of French, or, 
it may be, of Burgundian origin, showing, as she 
kneels in prayer, an elderly donatrix richly habited 
in dark crimson velvet, with a very characteristic 
hood of the period, and wearing at her waist a 
rich chain of gold and pearls, from which depends 
a medallion relief of the Virgin and Child curiously 
wrought in enamel and gold. Erect’ by her side 
stands her patron, St. Mary Magdalene, carrying 
the precious vase of unguent which is her distin- 
guishing characteristic, and wearing magnificent 
robes, with a singular and charming head-dress. 
(See p. 20.) 

The French and Burgundian schools of the 


fifteenth century are so scantily represented in 
extant samples by comparison with those contem- 
porary ones of the Netherlands and Germany, and 
are as yet so imperfectly defined and understood, 
even by the French critics and art-historians them- 
selves, that any premature attempt definitely to 
localise this very interesting and well-preserved 
panel must appear presumptuous. All that can 
at present be attempted is to make the broad 
distinction between the French and the Flemish- 
Burgundian schools, on the one hand, and the 
parent Netherlandish on the other; to notice 
the differences between the tone and modelling 
of the flesh, the general colouring and execution, 
and the costume—more especially the head-dress— 
of the women. 

The “Virgin and Child” hearing the name of 
Mabuse (Gossaert of Maubeuge) is unquestionably 
by that famous Fleming whose name has so often 
been taken in vain in England and elsewhere, and 
to whom until quite recently were given so many 
important works really painted by the prolific and 
as yet anonymous Meister des Todes der Maria, who, 
a Netherlander in style and technique, practised 
his art at Cologne. This is an example of Gossaert’s 
later, but not most advanced, manner, when his 
characteristic Northern style appeared softened, but 
not radically altered, by Italian influences. The 
general tone, as is the case with most of Mabuse’s 
panels, is somewhat cold, but admiration must un- 
grudgingly be accorded to the extraordinary finish 
and delicacy of the execution, and especially to the 
singularly complete modelling of the heads and 
hands, and the flesh generally. While the infant 
Christ, softened as are its contours and pleasing its 
outline, descends in a straight line from the more 
uncompromisingly Flemish types of the Van Eycks, 
the Virgin is already of a more Italianised aspect, 
the modelling of her face—as, indeed, many points 
in the picture—recalling the Milanese school, and 
more particularly, if we may hazard the guess, Cesare 
da Sesto. (See p. 24.) 

Very interesting, in virtue rather of their 
peculiar and unusual subject, than of any great 
technical excellence or finish, are two large panels 
attributable to a Netherlander or German of the 
first half of the sixteenth century, now forming 
together a diptych, though they more probably con- 
stituted originally the wings of a triptych. On 
one of these is depicted the Magdalene in the 
heyday of her youth and splendour, mounted on 
a milk-white palfrey, and preparing to go a- 
hawking; in the background the fair sinner is 
seen again, listening to the preaching of Christ. 
In the companion panel, she stands on a little 
eminence under the shadowy trees of a wood, meek 
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of aspect and robed with much greater simplicity 
than in the days of her folly, in the act of 
preaching to a mixed congregation of men and 


DIRCK ALEWYN 


DIRCKZ. 


(From the Painting by Paw Moreelse.) 


women, much after the fashion which we usually 
associate with St. John the Baptist. 

Attributed to Lucas van Leyden is a little 
“Descent from the Cross,” which is certainly a 
production of the Dutch school of about his time. 
An interesting panel represents three richly-robed 
female saints enthroned side by side, and is here 
attributed to the school of Van Eyck; it is, how- 
ever, in all probability a product of that of Colmar, 
revealing as it does very strongly the influence of 
Martin Schongauer, 





Very characteristic of Van Dyck’s second Flemish 
manner—that in which he shows a return to 
Rubens, tempered by Italian influences undergone 
during his four years’ residence 
at Genoa, Rome, and elsewhere 
in the Peninsula—is the large 


canvas from the Blenheim 
Palace collection, sometimes 
called “The Blenheim Ma- 


donna.” (See p. 25.) Here the 
Virgin, sad and dreamy of 
aspect, heavily draped in the 
orthodox red and blue robes, 
supports on a balustrade or 
parapet the finely - modelled 
figure of the infant Christ ; in 
the background, to the right, is 
a marble column with its base. 
Another original, brought from 
the Diisseldorf Gallery, exists in 
the Alte Pinakothek of Munich, 
in which, however, there is 
added a figure of the infant St. 
John with the scroll; another 
(not seen by the writer) is 
stated to exist in Earl Spencer's 
collection ; and yet another, 
with some variations, belongs 
to Mr. Edward Smith-Barry, 
M.P. The Blenheim example 
is apparently the one which 
was engraved in mezzotint by 
Valentine Green; the Munich 
picture has been lithographed 
by F. Piloty and photographed 
by J. Albert and Hanfstingl. 

We come now to an import- 
ant group of Dutch portraits 
of the seventeenth century by 
Michiel Jansz. Mierevelt, Paul 
Moreelse, and Jan Ravensteyn 
—all of them masters who, not- 
withstanding their high repute, 
are in England little more than 
names, seeing that they are not 
represented in the National Gallery or, I believe, 
in any public collection. It is well known that 
Mierevelt, or rather the school working under him, 
was extraordinarily prolific, and that some of his 
followers turned out very inferior and mechanical 
performances, which pass under his name. The coiwn- 
panion pictures in this collection, showing in three- 
quarter length the portraits of Dirk van Bleyswyck, 
a magistrate of Delft, and of his wife, Margaretha 
van Eyck, do not come within this category,.being 
emphatically very fine productions from the master’s 


























MARIA SCHURMANS, WIFE OF DIRCK ALEWYN DIRCKZ. 
(From the Painting by Paul Moreelse. Engraved by J. M. Johnstone.) 
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own brush, in a perfect state of preservation. They 
bear the arms of the sitters and the signature 
“M. Miereveld,” and are dated 1624; they are 
painted on panel. Still finer in execution, and as 





VIRGIN AND CHILD. 
(From the Painting by Mabusc.) 


perfect in preservation, are a pair of similar portraits 
by Mierevelt’s pupil and assistant, Paul Moreelse, 
of Utrecht, who, at his best, surpassed his master 
in variety and charm. These were acquired direct 
from the Alewyn family, in whose possession they 
had uninterruptedly remained ever since they had 
been painted. The personages represented are 
Dirck Alewyn Dirckz, a rich merchant established 
at Amsterdam, and his wife, Maria Schurmans, of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. (See pp. 22 and 23.) It 
would be difficult to overpraise the finish and 
strength of modelling in the heads, the spirited 
yet thoroughly detailed execution of the high 
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white ruffs, and the rich sober costumes. Moreelse 
has here more strongly and less coldly expressed the 
personality of his sitters than has Mierevelt in the 
pair of portraits just referred to. By the side of 
these works may be placed a powerfully- 
modelled, grave, and simple “ Hea 
of a Man,” by Jan Ravensteyn, of The 
Hague, acquired in Milan at the Passa- 
lacqua sale. And again, in this collection, 
unusually rich in Dutch portraiture of 
the seventeenth century, we find a 
couple of anonymous portraits in fine 
preservation, by Paulus Hennekyn, of 
Amsterdam—a name not found in the 
catalogue of the Ryks Museum of that 
city. These last-named presentments 
of personages whose dress and air be- 
tray their aristocratic origin are good 
examples of a second-rate painter. 

It is, perhaps, in the masters of this 
group—Mierevelt, Ravensteyn, Moreelse 
—that we find most faithfully reflected 
—because with an objective truth which 
takes little from the individuality of the 
painter himself—the real character of 
the haute bourgeoisie of Holland, so virile, 
so stiff-necked, and, with all their out- 
ward exuberance, so self-contained. The 
greater masters of portraiture, Frans 
Hals, De Keyser, Rembrandt, carry you 
away with them by the very force of 
their artistic idiosyneracy; the first 
sweeping all before him by that irre- 
sistible joie de vivre which bursts through 
everything he does; the second inter- 
posing less between his sitters and the 
beholder, yet leaving upon all he does 
the impress of his strong, sympathetic 
individuality ; the third casting an in- 
definite veil of mystery and sadness 
over his counterfeit presentments of 
fellow-citizens, and thus tempering by 
a personal element the objectiveness of 
his characterisation. Van der Helst has, however, all 
the undoctored truthfulness of the first mentioned 
group, and he has with it a charm of freshness 
and unquestioning ndiveté which is all his own. 
The Ruston collection affords to students of Rem- 
brandt and his entourage another of the numerous 
puzzles which prove how imperfect is as yet our 
knowledge of the large group which surrounded 
and followed the great master of Leyden and 
Amsterdam. Here is a large half-length Rem- 
brandtesque “Portrait of an Old Lady,” of which 
no one would now assert that it is by the master 
himself, while it is, nevertheless, difficult to do 
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more than approximatively guess at its true author- 
ship. 

Prominent among the examples of those who 
might, with only seeming paradox, be termed the great 
“small masters” of Holland isan “Old Woman peel- 


us to his mastery of draughtsmanship and execution 
in his own peculiar fashion. This is a somewhat 
unusual subject for Mieris, an inveterate genre- 
painter, chiefly occupied with the modish and futile 
side of the contemporary Dutch life; but by his 





“THE BLENHEIM MADONNA.” 
(From the Painting by Vandyck.) 


ing Apples,” by Gerard Dou, remarkable for extraor- 
dinary finish and a perfect preservation, marred only 
by the yellow quality of the varnish which covers the 
picture. Not less noteworthy than the unobtrusive 
accuracy of all the homely accessories is the happy 
characterisation of the old woman’s head and the 
truthfulness of her action. Typical, too, of its 
author, the follower and the rival in popularity of 
Gerard Dou, is the very curious “Visit of Jeroboam’s 
Wife to the Blind Prophet Ahijah” (1 Kings xiv.), 
by Frans van Mieris, the smoothness of whose 
finish—more in accordance with obsolete artistic 
fashions than with modern notions—must not blind 
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unemotional, genre-like treatment, markedly dif- 
ferent from that larger and more passionate style 
which would have been adopted by a painter of 
the Rembrandt circle, he has brought it well within 
his own means. 

By Thomas Wyck is a bambochade with peasants 
of the South playing cards and carousing, charac- 
terised by the sharp lights which render his work 
so easily distinguishable. 

To Gabriel Metsu is attributed an “ Interior,” 
with a young man seated at a table, which I am 
unable unreservedly to accept as his. Ancther 
“Interior,” with boors carousing, formerly given to 
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Adrian van Ostade, is now, I know not on what 
authority, transferred to Van Vliet; it appears to 
me to resemble the work of Pieter de Bloot. Here 
is a first-rate example of Jan Davidz de Heem, the 


OLD WOMAN 
(From the Painting by Gerard Dou ) 


PEELING APPLES. 


most consummate of the elder Netherlandish flower- 
painters, as Jan van Huysum and Rachel Ruysch 
were the most accomplished of a considerably later 
generation. This admirable piece shows, painted in 
the master’s best style and with his characteristic 
brilliancy of local colour and crisp perfection, a 
huge garland of roses, peonies, plums, cherries, 
oranges, figs sliced in half so as to reveal the delicate 
pulp inside, and grapes tied at either extremity by a 
bow of azure satin, the bright cool tint of which 
greatly enlivens the harmony of the whole. By 
Jacob Eillig—another Dutchman not to be found 
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in the Amsterdam catalogue—is a sober-hued, 
skilfully painted still-life piece, the chief elements 
of which are a group of silver river-fish and a 
brass-lined kitchen utensil. Two admirable examples 
of Jan van Os, the founder, 
and by far the finest painter, 
of the numerous family of that 
name, are the two pieces from 
the Dudley collection, with 
groups of flowers and fruit. 
They show the artist a success- 
ful follower of Van Huysum, 
while two similar decorative 
performances, painted by a 
younger member of the Van 
Os family, who practised his 
art far into the present cen- 
tury, serve to illustrate the 
decadence of this peculiarly 
Netherlandish art. 

Reference may further be 
made to an elaborate “Fair 
Scene,” which is a genuine 
production of Karel du Jardin’s 
brush, and to an unusually 
mellow and charming example 
of the landscape art of An- 
tonie Waterloo, a painter of 
considerable celebrity in his 
own time, and even _ better 
known by his etchings and 
drawings than by the pro- 
ductions of his brush. The 
picture is the more welcome 
here because the collection 
at present includes, with the 
exception of one Cuyp, no 
specimen of the greater land- 
scape art of Holland. 

I have already hinted that 
the chief riches of the Monk’s 
Manor collection —those which 
already entitle it to take a 
special place among English 
private galleries—consist of paintings of the English 
school. Here, while Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Romney, and Hoppner are represented 
pour la forme, and Turner by at least two superlative 
examples, the sympathies of the collector are evi- 
dently with Mr. Watts, with Rossetti, with Mr. E. 
Burne-Jones, many of whose most famous works he 
possesses and cherishes. But to the description of 
these, as of the remaining works of the English 
school, and the few but choice examples of modern 
Continental art, I must address myself in my 
succeeding notices. 




















THE BRIDGE, FROM THE MEADOWS, GREZ. 
(Drawn by Ernest Parton.) 


GREZ. 


By R. A. M. STEVENSON. 


T is by no means my object to describe the life 

of the French painting colonies where more tian 
half of the ideals of the nineteenth century have 
been hatched. English people would condemn the 
manners without understanding the qualities or 
sympathising with the purposes of such a society. 
A whole theory of life would be necessary before I 
could venture to be honest ; and honesty was virtue 
in those places. Hypocrisy scarcely recommended 
itself to men whose mental work lay in facing their 
own impressions of things and accepting their con- 
sequences in art. Many writers could tell you that 
they found those colonies as fitted for the study of 
the human heart as for that of trees and rocks. You 
saw the very bones and muscles of the passions laid 


bare. But such anatomy disgusts the true English- 
man. He dislikes this want of reserve no less than 


the old woman who said: “ Don’t tell Mary Jane 


about her inside—it does her no good; besides, 
it’s rude.” This is my excuse for not writing in 
a popular magazine the account of a life so very 
different from any other. I cannot explain the 
politics of a colony, nor tell how, as Grez rose, 
Barbizon declined, and became a place where dia- 
monds glinted among blouses and the cabotin was 
seen in his glory. Such a lurid sunset ushers in the 
night of the outer world; the artist fades, and out 
comes an innumerable host of twinkling tourists, 
flitting past with guide-books and ready silver 
in their hands. Colonies arise in a village remote 
from the sophistication of the “maison bourgeoise.” 
English villages are almost always under paternal 
government. They hang on to a town, a big house, 
an industry, or something worse. The real hamlet 
in France is simply a group of small cultivators 
whose houses are collected im a ‘centre, instead of 
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dotting a countryside. They are governed by “Jes 
plus imposés”—those who pay the most taxes. 
The artist of the earlier part of the century had few 
wants and was easily pleased, except professionally. 


went to Barbizon. Grez looks as if it had crept 
down from the forest upland, drawing a long tail of 
tall poplars after it across a mile or two of rolling 
plain till it finally settled in a hollow by the sluggish 





THE CHURCH AND CASTLE, GREZ. 


(Drawn by Ernest Parton.) 


Imposing neither in dress, conversation, nor manners, 
the painter soon propitiated the peasant at the 
blacksmith’s or the carpenter's, at the inn and the 
village fétes. Profit, too, attended the sojourn of the 
stranger, who was shaved, dressed, and supplied with 
picture-cases, stretchers, easels, and other necessaries. 
Customs went on as usual, without grandeur or 
formality. Anything like a duty or a bore the 
denizens dodged with the instinctive zeal with which 
game avoids the hunter. The bonds and the cir- 
cumspection of society kill enjoyment of Nature 
and aptitude for landscape art. For the intolerable 
pastime duties of town life which were made to 
create work and amusement for people in society, 
there is no room in a life already well stocked 
with both. 

Colonies have sprung up on various soils—in the 
forest, on the Seine, and by the sea. Grez is one of 
the lesser dependencies of Fontainebleau. Barbizon 
and Marlotte are the greatest, though it was reported 
that the men of 1830 favoured Grez before Rousseau 


stream that drains the Gatinais. But for a square 
in the middle and a stray house or two, the village 
consists of a single street, a strand running along the 
Loing—a river about as large as the Cam. Old 
gardens run down to the water, and give each house 
its port or marine approach. Fronting the street, of 
course, all is stern stone, bare gable-ends, and hig 
yard-doors. As in the East, all the life and amenity 
lie behind in the large courtyards and ample old 
terraced gardens. Tradition and the ruins of a castle 
are all that speak of a former existence greater and 
busier than the present. Grez, once a large forti- 
fied place, fell long ago before the English. The 
peasant admits old history, but all remains of it are 
of one convenient date, “il y a longtemps.” At 
Vernon, however, a man was more explicit when he 
adjudged a ruin to the English Wars, “aux temps 
des Romains, quoi ?” 

As a painting colony, Grez has hardly escaped 
vicissitude. Corot and those of his day frequented 
the place. Then it fell into disuse, or was visited 











GREZ. 


for a season of tranquillity by one of the natural 
hermits who fled from the seclusion of Barbizon 
or Marlotte to brood forty days in the wilderness 
of Chailly, Franchard, Recloses, Montigny, or Grez. 
When I first knew Grez, the Chevalier G. Palizzi, 
one of the old men of 1830, lived in a pavilion 
on the terrace of the ancient inn garden. He 
was the patriarch of the place, and much visited 
by men of letters and painters. Himself no mean 
painter, and a man of age and distinction, he was vet 
the most genial comrade you could wish. Entirely 
free, like most French painters, from stiffness and 
any affectation of superiority, he placed his wit, his 
knowledge of life, and his advice on art at the service 
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draught that scarcely excites but never cloys. 
Round him were a few middle-aged painters— 
“snoozers,” we used to call them—people who 
tinkered at little pictures from Nature, neither 
studying their impressions sincerely nor making art 
boldly, but falling between two stools with a certain 
old-fashioned grace. To avoid this sprawl before 
Nature seems to me one of the objects of later art. 

Parties of painters often came to Grez, from 
Barbizon or elsewhere, to pass two or three days in 
tranquil festivity. A knot of men, chiefly English, 
intending to stay a couple of days, settled down 
permanently, and the casseroles of the old inn 
began to clink to the tune of a new life. The 





THE VILLAGE AND RIVER, FROM THE MEADOWS, GREZ. 


(Drawn by Ernest Parton.) 


of the youngest and most obscure beginners. Robust 
in figure, with wide-tossed white hair, large-faced, 
full of humour and fine smiles, he reminded me of 
Corot, with whom he had been much associated in 
the past. Though a great talker, his conversation 
was not what is called stimulating. We hear of 
talk that effervesces like champagne, or warms like 
Burgundy. His rather spouted perennially, like 
clear spring water—a sparkling and refreshing 





colony became mainly foreign—English, American, 
Swedish, Spanish, Italian, Russian, but very slightly 
French. Amongst the Anglo-Saxons were Enfield, 
O’Meara, W. H. Low, Bloomer, Jameson; and, later, 
B. Harrison, Ernest Parton, J. M. Swan, Edwin 
Ellis, William Stott, and Alexander Harrison. I 
mention painters, but our society was not without 
architects, sculptors, writers, and a singer or two. 
Presently Grez overflowed, the old house fell down, 
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a larger one was built, and a new inn opened. The transition—this protestantism, so to speak—was 
fame of the place became bruited abroad; it was too often regarded as the proper frame of mind of 


aa 
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THE CROSS, GREZ. 
(Drawn by Ernest Parton.) 


spoken of in American papers. Then it under- 
went further change, as might be expected. 
People run after a thing for its strangeness, 
and so make it common; after a seaside place 
for its beauty and solitude, and so get a watering- 
place with its villas and a pier; after a man for 
his simplicity, and so .flatter him into a bad imi- 
tation of themselves. Grez remains in this phase 
— it is “ not bad, but different.” I speak from hear- 
say : it is fourteen years since I saw the place. 

As the Empire fell, a change was imminent 
in art. The so-called Romantic School was 
scarcely possible to younger painters; Troyon 
and Rousseau were dead and canonised ; Courbet, 
Millet, Corot, Diaz, Jacque, Dupré, were old men 
whose works were become well-known formulas 
for expressing certain emotions about Nature. 
It appeared nerveless in a man to repeat the 
record of another's feelings while the very 
Nature in which he dwelt prompted thoughts 
of a different kind. The terms “chic,” “ ficelle,” 
“ pastiche,” were used in disdain of the work of 


those who took a short cut to art over the ground 
of 1830. So far so well, but this attitude of 


the artist. At Barbizon it was especially difficult 
to get away from the old men who had made it 
their own, and yet do anything like art. Forest 
interior composes with difficulty otherwise than as 
Rousseau, Diaz, and Courbet imagined it. Even 
nowadays, when Impressionistic art is better under- 
stood than Romantic, the “ Sous-bois” rebels against 
modern treatment. Shut in, full of forms, lit in 
one way, deprived of sky, of space, of air, of the 
effect of large simple planes, it was no fitting 
nursery for the new school of painters. As a 
matter of fact, it was with the large horizons of the 
sea under Boudin and Butin, and the blue hills and 
water of the Seine under Manet, that the later art 
developed ; while men drowsed beneath the canopies 
of the forest in Barbizon and Marlotte, or wore 
Millet’s spectacles on the plain of Chailly, already 
Manet had changed the face of painting. Early in 





THE VILLAGE STREET, GREZ. 
(Drawn by Ernest Parton.) 


the seventies Manet’s views began to affect the 
painters of landscape, marine, and open-air figures. 
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Barbizon was deserted for places with water, build- 
ings, boats, coloured costumes—places that offered 
definite planes to the eye. 

Grez was a half-way between the forest and 
the Seine. Lodged on a tributary with less formal 
banks than the big river, it showed a greater 


former favourite haunt, supplies some illustrations 
of the character of the scenery. You may see, 
amongst other things, a view of the famous bridge 
which has appeared in every large exhibition for 
the past thirty years. Undoubtedly this place, 
and the ideals fostered there, have considerably 





MOONLIGHT ON THE PLAIN, GREZ. 
(Drawn by Ernest Parton.) 


variety of view in a small length, slenderer and 
more elegant tree-forms, but narrower horizons and 
less evident construction in the distance. Corot 
seemed to be the genius of the place. His spirit 
of grace hung about the slim supple stems, the 
Lowery foliage, the shaded pools, the long grasses, 
the waving reeds, and all the cloudy vaporous 
growths of river-banks, swamps, and fields. Mr. 
Ernest Parton, who has never quite deserted his 


influenced Anglo-Saxon art. Barbizon, Marlotte, 
and Cernay remained French, while the colonies of 
Brittany and that of Grez became filled with 
Anglo-Saxons. As to the Scandinavians, everyone 
knows how ardently and with what successful daring 
they have worked on French principles. They fre- 
quented more or less every place. I can remember 
Kroyer at Cernay, where I think he painted his 
first successful picture. But long before his date 
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there was Hills, who died a prey to the exhausting 
eagerness of the true Northern mind. He never 


passed through the stage of photographic realism. 
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having adopted white, went to Nature to find an 
apology for his practice. Such an attitude of 
mind, common enough now, was rare twenty years 


AUTUMN, GREZ. 
(Drawn bu Ernest Parton.) 


He never forgot art in Nature, always counting with 
a palette and canvas, and remembering keys of 
colour, modelling, and composition. At Barbizon I 
knew him, and wondered at him as one who buried 
his picture in bitumen and himself in the depths of 
the forest. Then I saw him one day at Grez: from 
afar his canvas attracted me no less than his point 
of view. The first was white, the second was a hill- 
top. To my expressions of surprise he answered, “ I 
have experimented all winter in the studio with 
white.” Having thought of gravity, Newton’s 
labours began when he would prove it. So Hills, 





ago, when all pursuit of style was suspicious as 
insincerity and disrespect to Nature. Of course, I 
speak of the many; it has been the merit of the few 
to have seen all along that mere love of Nature 
need not imply love of art. Very often the lover 
of Nature rebels against the narrow fixed point of 
view, the depressing scale of values, the apparent 
handling, the suppression of detail, the translation 
of light into colour, and so forth, so necessary to 
the lover of art. Five or six great men have seen 
in Impressionism a natural excuse for style and 
the cult of beauty on the flat. 
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A FRENCH VIEW OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE.* 


By REGINALD BLOMFIELD. 


CORROYER undertakes in a handbook of 

« some 380 pages, profusely illustrated, to give 
a comprehensive view of the origin and development 
of Gothic architecture, and he does not diminish the 
burden of his enterprise by starting with a very 
bold theory. It has been generally supposed that 
Gothic architecture, which is the architecture of 
distributed weights and the equilibrium of forces, 
sprang from the intersection of the Roman vaults 
which suggested the diagonal rib,.and ultimately 
the system of filling in the vaulting on a skeleton 
of groining ribs. M. Corroyer maintains, on the 
contrary, that Gothic architecture developed out 
of the cupola and its pendentive, and that we are 
to find in the Church of St. Front at Périgueux, 
and the half-dozen Aquitaine churches that were 
built on their model, the real source of Gothic 
architecture. The idea which inspired this con- 
struction was that of concentrating the thrust of 
the vault upon four points of support: this was 
done by means of pendentives; and when the Aqui- 
taine architects had learnt to look upon the penden- 
tive as a segment of an arch, they took the next 
step forward by completing the arch, and thereby 
produced the intersecting rib. Having laid down 
this position, M. Corroyer returns to the ordinary 
view of the development of Gothic, points out 
how the thrust of the vault necessitated buttresses, 
and how from the single nave grew the nave with 
side aisles, how the nave was heightened in order 
to get light above the aisles, the flying buttress 
invented in order to avoid interference with the 
light, and so develops the well-known story of the 
gradual elaboration of the system of vaulting by 
equipoise, which ultimately reduced a church to 
a skeleton of stone with glass walls, and led to 
the extinction of Gothic architecture by simple 
inanition. The sequence, according to M. Corroyer, 
is from Aquitaine to Anjou, and thence to the Ile 
de France. As for the Gothic architecture of other 
countries, it is summarily dismissed as a matter of 
little account, being no more than a feeble reflection 
of French art. 

The boldness of M. Corroyer’s assertions, and the 
inadequacy of his evidence, are equally astonishing 
—perhaps they are cause and effect. His main 
position is disproved alike by documentary evidence 
and the evidence of the buildings themselves. He 
contends that the intersecting rib was derived from 
the pendentive and the cupola on the ground of 


* “Gothic Architecture.” By E. Corroyer. Translation 
edited by Walter Armstrong, M.A. (Seeley and Co., London.) 
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their identity of function, and that the honour of 
this discovery belongs to the builders of Aquitaine. 
As to the identity of function, as M. Camille 
Eulart has pointed out in an able review of the 
book, the weight of the spandrels of the cupola 
might also be transferred to the points of support 
by corbels; yet M. Corroyer would hardly argue in 
such a case that the intersecting arch was derived 
from corbels. 

Moreover, the evidence goes to show that the 
pendentive was not considered as the section of 
an arch, but as the section of a second and lower 
cupola. The evidence of dates is still more damag- 
ing. M. Corroyer gives no dates—perhaps for the 
excellent reason that they spoil his theory. For 
instance, he assumes the cupola of St. Front to be 
eleventh century work, whereas it is pretty well 
proved that the cupola was built after 1120. Again, 
he asserts that the architects of the Ile de France 
took their ideas from the Angevins, more especially 
from the Churches of Angers, Laval, and Poitiers. 
It is proved by documentary evidence that the 
Church of Angers was not begun till 1150, Laval 
was copied from Angers, and the probable date of 
Poitiers is about 1160. Anyhow, the date of Angers 
is 1150, whereas the choir of St. Denis was conse- 
crated in 1144, six years before the beginning of the 
work on which it is supposed to have been modelled. 
This is unfortunate for M. Corroyer’s theory. 

Mr. Armstrong, in his editorial note, warns 
his readers against the complete Chauvinism of 
M. Corroyer’s attitude. Everything, according to 
M. Corroyer, comes from France; the greater part 
of Lincoln was designed and executed by French- 
men (here he is in direct opposition to his master, 
Viollet-le-Duc); Seville, Toledo, Barcelona and 
Burgos, Milan and Sienna, the cathedrals of Belgium, 
even the Norse churches, all alike owe their inspira- 
tion to France. This sort of thing stultifies itself. 
If the Cathedral of Burgos is inspired by France, it 
is amazing to suppose that of Lincoln can also be, 
for the two are as different as St. Paul’s and the 
Great Pyramid. 

The account of military architecture is more 
satisfactory, though, as usual, almost entirely con- 
fined to French examples ; and the general impression 
left by the book, though it is very readable, is that 
it is an inadequate and hasty account of a very large 
subject—a subject, moreover, which is too familiar to 
students and travellers to admit of such a hasty 
treatment. The book has been well translated by 
Miss Simonds. 
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(From the Painting by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., P.R.W.S. Presented to the City of Birmingham Art Gallery) 
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B the death of Mr. Albert Moore, English art 
has been deprived of one of its most original 
exponents. Adopting a style that appealed only 
to the few, he per- 
severed in it with 
untiring devotion, 
producing work 
which is almost un- 
equalled fordelicacy 
of colour and deco- 
rative effect. As we 
recorded last month, 
in connection with 
the decease of his 
eldest brother, 
Edwin Moore, he 
belonged to an es- 
sentially artistic 
family. Born in 
York on September 
4, 1841, he studied 
for his profession 
in London at the 
Langham life-classes, and from 1863 he was a 
regular exhibitor at the Academy, and, until its 
untimely end, at the Grosvenor Gallery. For a full 
review of his life and work we must refer the 
reader to THE MAGAZINE or ART for 1885. 

The gift of Sir John Gilbert, R.A., of his works 
to the Birmingham Art Gallery has been already 
referred to in our pages. We reproduce at the 





THE LATE ALBERT MOORE. 


(From a Photograph by F. Hollyer.) 


head of this article one of the most important 
of the pictures comprised in it. 
On this and the opposite pages are represented 





THE GOLDEN AGE. 
(By M. Octobre. Awarded the Prix de Rome, Paris.) 
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the works which have gained the Grands Prix de 
Rome at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. The subject 
for painting was “Samson at the Mill,” and the 
first prize was 
awarded to M. 
Maurice Théo- 
dore Mitrecey. 
The artist was 
born at Paris in 
1869, and studied 
under Lefebvre, 
Thirion, and Tony 
Robert - Fleury. 
In sculpture the 
subject was “The 
Golden Age,” 
and the award 
was made to M. 
Octobre, a pupil 
of MM. Cavelier 
and Gauthier. 
He is a native 
of Angles-sur- 
Anglin, and was 
born in 1868. 
In architecture 
the prize was carried off by M. Chaussemiche. 

A valuable addition to the Greek section at 
the British Museum is the beautiful vase of which 
a reproduction appears on p. 36. It is of about 
the same date as the Parthenon frieze, and is a 
magnificent example of the ceramic art of the 





SAMSON AT THE MILL. 
(From the Painting by M. Théodore Mitrecey. Awarded the Prix de Rome, Paris.) 
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Carl Miiller, of Diisseldorf, the celebrated painter 
of religious subjects. Born at Darmstadt in 1818, 
he studied under his father and afterwards at 
the Academy of 
Diisseldorf under 
Professor Sohn. 
After _ visiting 
Italy he was ap- 
pointed, at the 
age of forty, to 
the professorship 
at the academy 
where he had 
studied. His 
works are well 
known by means 
of engravings, 
one of the most 
popular _ being 
the “ Annuncia- 
tion,’ which 
hangs in the 
Gallery at Diis- 
seldorf. He has 
exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, 
having two pictures there in 1876—“The Virgin 
and Child Before a Grotto” and “The Virgin, 
Infant Christ, and St. Joseph with an Angel.” 
The Church of St. Apollinaris at Remagen con- 
tains a series of frescoes from his brush. 

Another well-known artist who has recently died 
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DESIGN FOR A PALAIS NATIONAL DES SOCIETES SAVANTES. 
(By M. Chaussemiche, Awarded the Prix de Rome, Paris.) 


period. The lecythus is of most graceful propor- 
tions, and bears upon its surface a representation 
of a tumulus, on each side of which stands the 
figure of a youth. 

We have to record the death of Professor 


is M. Adolphe Yvon, a painter of those gigantic 
battle-scenes so dear to the patriotic Frenchman. 
Born at Eschwiller in 1817, he was destined for a 
clerkship under the Government; but at twenty- 
two years of age he decided for art and entered 
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the studio of Paul Delaroche. 


Salon for the first time in 1842 with a portrait 
of Mdme. Ancelot. The next year he went to 








THE LATE CARL MULLER. 


(From a Photograph by Haarstick-Luck, 
Diisseldorf.) 


Russia, and gained attention 
at succeeding Salons with his 
pictures of the Napoleonic 
campaigns in Russia, receiv- 
ing the ribbon of the Legion 
of Honour for “Marshal Ney 
Supporting the Rear-Guard,” 
which, together with several 
others of his 
pictures, are 
treasured in the 
Battle Gallery 
at Versailles. He 
was the only 
artist sent offi- 
cially to the 
Crimea during 
the great war, 
and was awarded 
the Médaille 
@ Honneur for his 
representation of 
“The Capture of 
the Malakhoff.” 
When the war 
broke out be- 
tween France and 
Austria he was 
again sent as the 
official artist, and 
in 1860 exhibited 
“The Battle of 
Solferino,” and 
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He exhibited at the afterwards “The Battle of Magenta.” A collection 





GREEK VASE. 
(Recently acquired by the British Museum.) 





JOAN OF ARC. 
(From the Statue by M. Rouleau, recently erected at Chinon.) 


of his works.was hung in the great exhibition of 
1867, and secured him the officership of the Legion 





THE LATE ADOLPHE YVON. 
(From a Photograph by Chalot, Paris.) 


of Honour. He was subse- 
quently appointed professor to 
the evening classes at the 
Feole des Beaux Arts, and in 
1883 professor at the Ecole 
Polytechnique, in the place 
of Léon Cogniet. One of his 
most recent efforts, a full- 
length portrait of President 
Carnot, is now at Chicago. 

The colossal 
statue of Joan 
of Are, which 
has recently been 
placed in posi- 
tion at Chinon, 
is the work of 
M. Rouleau. The 
Statue was ex- 
hibited at the 
Champs Elysées 
for some time, 
and in spite of 
its undeniable 
vigour and quaint 
spirit, was se- 
verely criticised 
for the impos- 
sible attitude of 
both horse and 
rider, as well as 
for the inaccu- 
racy of several 
important  de- 
tails, 
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THE RUSTON COLLECTION. 
THE MODERN PICTURES.—I. 
By CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 


manner, has a certain engaging charm, and shows 


S I have already hinted, it is not in the 
that characteristic vitality, that bright restlessness 


paintings representing the English school of 











PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


(From the Painting by Romney.) 


of glance, which are peculiar to the master. A 


the last century that lies the chief strength of 
the Ruston collection. 

To Sir Joshua Reynolds are given an anony- 
mous “ Portrait of a Gentleman” and a somewhat 
heavily painted study, “A Sprite.” <A “ Portrait 
of a Lady,” for which the same master is answer- 
able, is for him somewhat dry in texture. The 
“Sir Richard Jodrell,” of Gainsborough, though 
not precisely a prominent example of his finer 
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Gainsborough portrait seems on equal terms with 
the beholder, returning his investigating glance 
with interest, and repressing, as one finds oneself 
imagining, an intense desire to burst into life and 
movement. 

Here, too, are to be found a “ Portrait of a 
Lady,” beautiful, if hardly in Romney’s happiest 
vein; a “Richard Brinsley Sheridan,” by Hoppner ; 
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and an anonymous portrait of the English school 
in this same late eighteenth-century period, show- 
ing a young gentleman, wearing a plain but smart 
dark-blue coat, sparingly laced with gold. This 
has the attraction which is sometimes imparted 





THE VIA MALA. 
(From the Painting by William Miiller.) 


to works not of commanding excellence, by a 
transparent sincerity and a genuine naiveté of 
conception. 

An important Turner is the lovely rainbow- 
hued study in oils, “The Falls of the Clyde” 
—one of those dazzling, yet for some indefinable 
reason infinitely sad dreams, in which semi-trans- 
parent vapours, battling with the sun’s rays, are 
made to assume those prismatic hues of which 
the master, in his third manner, had the monopoly. 


The present example is, unlike many similar works 
in the national collection, finely preserved. 

The same vast subjective mode of conception, 
in which the outward aspects of Nature are 
modulated so as to become in the first place 
symbols of the overpowering passion 
of the artist, and in a secondary 
degree only transcripts of scenes as 
they actually strike the outward 
vision, is apparent in the “ Heidel- 
berg,” which, when it formed part 
of the Quilter collection, was in 
one of the series of Turner water- 
colours brought together by the 
Royal Academy at Burlington House. 
This splendid specimen of the third 
manner shows picturesque Heidel- 
berg transfigured in a flood of amber 
sunset light, balanced by great masses 
of blue shadow; it has a tragic 
solemnity ; it contains, somehow, an 
element of foreboding and _ super- 
natural awe, which are altogether in 
Turner’s own strange personality, and 
in no degree in the subject itself. 
With this drawing may be mentioned, 
though in excellence far behind it, 
two others from the same brush; 
“Plymouth ”—the one with the rain- 
bow—and “The Lake of Thun”— 
again, fantastic, lyrical presentments 
of subjects which in other hands 
might easily have become prosaic. 

The great period of English water- 
colour painting is further illustrated 
by a landscape from the brush of 
David Cox, and by the celebrated 
“ Rivaulx Abbey” of Copley Fielding 
—also, if I mistake not, from the 
Quilter collection. It has become a 
little too much the fashion of late 
years to pooh-pooh this artist— 
most unwarrantably omitted from an 
historical series illustrating English 
water-colours, brought together a 
year or two ago at the Royal Academy. 
True, his eclecticism, a certain cheapness and super- 
ficiality of conception, and his tardiness in evolving 
a distinctive artistic personality, deprive him of 
the right to occupy a place in the first rank; yet 
in technical achievement, in finish and decision of 
execution, he must be allowed to stand very high 
indeed. 

Out of five works by William Miiller I may 
select two important landscapes in oils—“The Via 
Mala” and “The Spliigen Pass,” both of these 
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being animated and dramatic in conception, broad 
if somewhat superficial in execution; both being 
enlivened by combats of armed men, romantic 
rather than vraisemblable or composed with any 
view to convince the beholder. Here we have, 
indeed, a genuine, if by no means the very highest 
phase of romanticism, perhaps the nearest approach 
to the style of the contemporaneous movement in 
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of two famous works of the romantic period—the 
“Paolo and Francesca” of Ary Scheffer, and the 
“Enfants d’Edouard” of Paul Delaroche. This 
version of Scheffer’s once so popular illustration 
of the most moving episode in the Inferno seems 
to me darker in tonality, broader in execution than 
the large original, or originals—for there are at 
least two. By those who love to have defined for 








ARCADIAN 


SHEPHERDS. 


(From the Painting by John Linnell.) 


France. I must not omit to mention five paint- 
ings by Edmund John Niemann (1813-1876), a 
landscape-painter represented in the Sheepshanks 
collection at South Kensington, as well as in the 
national collection of water-colours there. By far 
the best of these are two views of Richmond, York- 
shire, of which the more elaborate is of its kind 
a remarkable piece of work. Here, too, is to be 
found the “Arcadian Shepherds ”—of*which a re- 
production appears on this page—a good example 
of the art of John Linnell in its finer and less 
mannered phase. 

French art of the earlier part of this century 
is represented in the collection by but few exam- 
ples, among these being small original reductions 


them in concrete shape the awful visions of the 
poet, Scheffer’s version has long been accepted as 
the definitive one; and though the painter is 
now completely démodé, his “ Paolo and Francesca,” 
his “St. Monica with St. Augustine,” and his 
“Christ Vanquishing Satan,” have retained, and 
probably will continue to retain, their influence in 
certain quarters. Mr. Watts’s version of the same 
episode is far grander, more poignant, more moving, 
yet as an illustration of the mighty subject it 
has never taken a deep hold of the public. The 
little “Enfants d’Edouard” is, again, a reduced 
version of, rather than a preparatory sketch for, 
the large version, which from the Luxembourg 
has passed into the Louvre. The luckless sons of 
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Edward IV. are here seen in the Tower awaiting 
in gloom and foreboding the doom which is so 
swiftly to envelop them. A good example this 
of the colder and more deliberate side of roman- 
ticism, of which Delaroche — standing midway 





HOPE. 


(From the Painting by G. F. Watts, R.A.) 


between Delacroix and Ingres, and inclining more 
towards the latter than is now conceded—was the 
protagonist. The influence of Delaroche on what 
might be termed rather the costume art than the 
romantic art of the century—on that of France, 
of Belgium, of Bavaria, and Germany generally, 
and indeed on our own—has been enormous, and 
though it has now utterly declined, its traces 
have by no means been entirely eradicated, even 
in the productions of to-day. It is he and not 


Delacroix who is answerable for the stage roman- 
ticism of Louis Gallait, of Carl Piloty and his 
following in the Munich school. Still, the master 
to whom we owe the great Hémicycle of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, and canvases of such dramatic 
import as the masterly “Charles 
I. after Sentence,” in the gallery 
at Bridgewater House, is entitled 
to something better than the 
contemptuous neglect with 
which it is to-day the fashion 
to pass him over, especially in 
his own country. 

I now come to the most 
substantial section of the Rus- 
ton collection—to those English 
pictures which give their own 
peculiar colour to the whole 
ensemble, We at once recognise 
the collector who has, like some 
few of his predecessors—like the 
late Mr. William Graham, the 
late Mr. Leyland, like Mr. Rae 
of Liverpool — been peculiarly 
touched by the English art of 
the last thirty or forty years, 
in its most literary, its most 
romantic and Italianising phase. 
Still, love of the art of painting 
for itself is indicated by the 
circumstance that we here see 
Rossetti, Mr. Watts, and Mr. 
Burne-Jones as painters first, 
poets afterwards — represented 
by works in which force of 
immediate visual impression 
has not been wholly sacrificed 
in favour of poetic or purely 
literary import. 

I can call to mind no finer 
series of paintings by Mr. Watts 
than the present, in which his 
poetic genius stands forth in all 
its passionate striving after the 
higher truth, in all its ardent 
sympathy with humanity; yet 
before the didactic moralist had somewhat over- 
powered the artist, before the brush chose to hesi- 
tate in expressing the burning thoughts, the always 
noble though not always pictorial conceptions of 
the poet-painter. 

Mr. Ruston has the “Hope,” the first original 
of this exquisite subject, subtler in colour, as 
it appears to me, and more crisply touched in 
the white diaphanous draperies, than the exam- 
ple placed by the master himself in the South 
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Kensington Museum. This creation, with all 
its supreme distinction, is marked by a beauty 
which is one rather of thought than of pictorial 
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Hope appears as a lovely genius, who, seated on 
the summit of the globe and enwrapped by the 
blue, starlit firmament, still strives to sound her 


= 
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BIANCA. 


(From the Painting by G. F. Watts, R.A. Engraved by Jonnard.) 


realisation. One can imagine Mr. Watts, if he 
had the technical skill, the word-power of the 
singer, expressing his high and original concep- 
tion more completely through the medium of the 
Miltonic or Wordsworthian sonnet than, as he 
has here done, with the brush. In this allegory 


maimed lyre, to which but a single string re- 
mains ; she sounds it blindfold and worn with woe, 
but not yet in doubt or despair. How subtly is 
here suggested that overmastering sympathy with 
the dolorous yet—as Mr. Watts would teach—not 
hopeless struggles of humanity, which will perhaps 
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be the distinguishing mark of this century to 
those who later on look back and _ necessarily 
overlook a vaster horizon than we can now com- 
mand, 

The true painter, however, is revealed in 
“The Eve of Peace,” to my thinking one of the 
artist's completest achievements. The outwardly 
simple motive is this: A knight of noble, virile 
aspect—no youth, but a warrior of middle age, 
with dark locks shot with grey —stands bare- 
headed, wearing over his chain-mail a surcoat of 
warm russet-brown. Wearied with victory, he gazes 
sadly down at the helmet of burnished steel, 
strangely decked with peacock’s feathers (for pomp 
and vanity ?), which he holds in his left hand, 
while his right grasps a sword of antique design. 
He counts the cost; he estimates the vanity of 
war, The illumination is that of evening, the 
background one of sombre large-leaved foliage, 
broadly indicated. Here Mr. Watts has bethought 
himself above all of his beloved Venetians, and 
has painted what is in the first place a beautiful 
picture. . We shall not, under such circumstances, 
quarrel with him if he has unobtrusively suggested, 
to those who may choose to read, a secondary 
and less obvious meaning, which let each one 
unravel for himself as he likes. 

A painter pure and simple, the master again 
appears in the beautiful portrait-study “Bianca,” 
the inspiration of which may again be traced back 
to the Venice of the golden time. This lovely 
blonde,’ of full outline and sensuous type, faces the 
spectator clad in black velvet, with white lace and 
white aiguillettes; she appropriately holds pink and 
white roses, the background being furnished by a 
green curtain partly revealing a grey and cloudy 
horizon. Bianca reminds us of the lovely donne of 
Palma Vecchio, of the Bonifazio group, of Cariani 
and Paris Bordone; and yet she has a certain 
reticence, a certain quite English charm of per- 
sonality which agreeably tempers the full-blown 
splendour of her beauty. To be noted also is 
a beautiful “Hebe ”—the study of a fair woman 
with averted profile and ruddy hair flowing over 
her shoulders, and just an indication of classical 
white draperies—the hands being somewhat large 
and inexpressive. A portrait sketch, “Lady Lil- 
ford,” contains an echo of the art of Romney 
—no common thing with this artist, who is rarely 
in sympathy with the eighteenth century, whether 
at home or abroad. 

It is surely unnecessary to refer in detail to 
compositions so well known as the “Love and 
Life ” and “Love and Death,” of which Mr. Ruston 
possesses reduced versions from the hand of the 


master. The originals, lent by Mr. Watts to the 


nation, hang at present on the great staircase of 
the South Kensington Museum. They have, more- 
over, been seen in many an exhibition, both in 
the east and west of London, and, in the present 
year, have been included in a collection of the 
artist's works brought together at the Munich 
International Exhibition of Fine Arts. The series 
of paintings by Mr. Watts is appropriately crowned 
by his own portrait painted in 1867, and signed 
in red letters on a sombre ground. This differs 
altogether in design from the likeness executed for 
the Painters’ Gallery at the Uffizi; it represents 
the artist with a dark beard shot with silver, 
wearing a vest of his favourite brown and a soft 
black hat; the background is of brown wainscot- 
ing, with an opening showing a peep of blue. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s art is shown in three 
important examples of his later style, all of them 
well known toxthe group of Rossetti-worshippers 
in particular, and to the art-loving public of 
England in general. As yet nothing in the Ruston 
collection stands for the period of the painter’s 
noblest and most strenuous endeavour, if not in 
all respects of his highest accomplishment—no- 
thing of the class to which belong the “Ecce 
Ancilla Domini” (National Gallery), the “How 
They Met Themselves,” the “ Paolo and Francesca,” 
the first version of the “Beata Beatrix,” the 
“Llandaff Triptych,” which may be said to close 
the period. 

The “ Veronica Veronese” is, with all its charac- 
teristic drawbacks—upon which at this stage it 
seems unnecessary to dwell—a noble example of 
Rossetti’s ripe, and not yet over-ripe style, already 
thoroughly guintessencié in motive, already seeking 
its inspiration not at all from the outer world, but 
entirely from the imagination of the poet. (See 
frontispiece to THE MAGAZINE oF ArT for Novem- 
ber.) A beautiful white-skinned woman, with that 
rippling red-blonde hair which is rather the rule 
than the exception in Rossetti’s types of loveli- 
ness, stands self-absorbed, gazing not without but 
within, as she listens to the notes of a canary, 
and with a touch of her fingers repeats them 
on the strings of a violin suspended near at 
hand. She wears a dress of dead-green velvet, 
with a girdle of crimson and yellow, and holds 
a fan of pheasant’s feathers. All the accessories, 
the furniture of her chamber, and especially both 
the motive-giving bird perched aloft and the 
answering violin, are painted with unusual care. 
The quotation (?) which the artist himself painted 
or caused to be painted on the frame indicates 
the peculiar motive and tendency of the work 
better than any words of ours could do, and shall 
accordingly be allowed to speak for itself. 
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“Se penchant vivement, la Véronica jeta les 
premieres notes sur la fewille vierge. Ensuite elle 
prit son violon pour réaliser son réve; mais avant 
de décrocher Vinstrument suspendu elle resta quelques 
instants immobile, en écoutant Voiseau inspirateur, 
pendant que se main gauche errait 
sur les cordes, cherchant le motif 
supréme encore éloigné. Cétait 
le mariage des voix de la nature 
et de Vdme, laube dune création 
mystique.” 

(LETTRES DE GIROLAMA RIDOLFI.) 

“Veronica Veronese” was 
painted as a commission from 
the late Mr. Leyland, and we 
may infer that the fastidious 
Rossetti was himself well satis- 
fied with it; since in a letter 
addressed to a friend* he says, 
referring to the “Siloth” painted 
for the same collector: “I have 
made it, I think, a complete 
success, quite worthy to hang 
with ‘the fiddle-picture’” (W. 
M. Rossetti’s “ Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti ”). 

To the year 1873 belongs 
“ La Ghirlandata,” a characteristic 
and important work which on the 
sale of the William Graham col- 
lection passed into the possession 
of the present owner. The Lady 
of the Wreaths, robed in green, 
appears seated, playing on a harp 
of strange design—carved with 
swans, painted with azure wings, 
and heavily garlanded with roses 
—while on either side peer forth 
above the heads of youthful 
angels listening. At her foot, 
in the immediate foreground, are 
some great spikes of monkshood, 
intentionally exaggerated, possibly 
with the intention of emphasising 
their baleful, mysterious character. 
Here are already apparent the 
germs —indeed more than the germs—of that ex- 
aggeration in the presentment of sensuous female 
loveliness, of that monotony of type, which were 
so terribly to disfigure the gifted artist’s latest 
works. The flesh tints in the three heads are 
neither natural nor harmonious, while the blue of 
the eyes seems over-accentuated and hardly in 
keeping with the rest. Mr. William Rossetti 
remarks on the “Ghirlandata” that he never heard 
his brother explain the underlying significance of 
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the picture. He supposes that the purpose was 
to indicate youth, beauty, and the faculty for art 
worthy of a celestial audience, all shadowed by a 
mortal doom. This version goes certainly some 
way towards explaining the deliberately emphasised 





LA GHIRLANDATA. 
(From the Painting by D. G. Rossetti.) 


contrast between the heavenly elements of the 
picture, supplied by the angels’ heads above; the 
earthly represented by the fair Lady of the 
Garlands herself; and the destroying power, 
symbolised by the dim threat of the poisonous 
plant growing rankly at her feet. 

The history of the “Dream of Dante,” of 
which Mr. Ruston owns the smaller version, from 
the William Graham collection, is a somewhat 
curious one. Rossetti had already treated the 
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subject in an early water-colour in the year 1856 ; 
but this composition was materially different from 
the matured design as it was afterwards worked 
out for the great painting in oils—by far the most 
important in dimensions that ever came from the 
artist’s studio. The subject, as I need hardly 
point out, is that passage in the Vita Nuova in 
which Dante describes his vision of the imminent 
death of Beatrice—himself led by Love to gaze 
and mourn at the couch whereon her fair form 
lies stretched out, watched by two ladies, who 
are about to place a pall over it. It may not 
be very generally known that the head of the 
adolescent Love, who, bending over the dead 
Beatrice, kisses her lips, was studied from that 
of the well-known and distinguished actor Mr. 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson—then a very youthful 
student of art. 

The large version was painted as a commission 
from the late Mr. William. Graham, who, finding 
it too much for his house in Grosvenor. Place, 
was compelled, much to his discomfiture, to hang 
it on a.-stairease. He therefore, in the latter 
part of 1873, arranged with Rossetti to relinquish 


it and take in its stead a smaller but still toler- 
ably large replica, to which, by way of distinction, 
was to be added, at the suggestion of the purchaser, 
a predella in two divisions. Rossetti then took 
the large “Dante’s Dream” back to his house in 
Cheyne Walk, and from it prepared the repetition 
now to be found in Mr. Ruston’s collection. The 
subjects of the predella are: (1) “Dante, being 
sick and crying out in a dream of his lady’s death, 
is mourned over by his near kinswoman, whom 
other ladies lead thence, by reason of her grief, 
and awaken him.” (2) “Dante, recalling the in- 
cidents of his sorrowful dream, recounts them to 
the ladies who have awakened him, whereto his 
grieving kinswoman also hearkens apart.” 

Mr. Ruston’s version is perhaps more delicately 
if less forcibly harmonised in colour, more homo- 
geneous in tone, than its prototype; but it lacks in 
a great measure the subdued intensity of expres- 
sion that characterises the original work, on which 
the brain and the brush worked together step by 
step. It is hardly necessary to recall the fact that 
the larger and earlier work is now one of the chief 
ornaments of the Walker Gallery at Liverpool. 





ART IN THE THEATRE: THE QUESTION OF REFORM. 


By W. TELBIN. 


[P\RADITION, it is said, clings more to the theatre 

than to any other institution, and hampers its 
progress, but I think not more than conservatism as 
a break checks too hasty and ill-considered advance- 
ment in politics. In the art of painting, does not 
tradition forbid the too hasty recognition of a new 
school ? 

In music, how coldly in many countries was the 
work of Wagner received for many years, and still 
how little cared for are some of his “lyric dramas ” 
whose inspiration draws least nourishment from the 
soil of tradition. The force that directs forward 
Nature herself is eternally the same. She can take 
her spring onward only from the terra firma of the 
past. And the theatre, as indeed it could not 
otherwise do, has moved forward in all arrange- 
ments concerning it. 

The appliances connected with the stage have 
within the last twenty years been greatly changed. 
The stage is now in most theatres a big box, in 
which you can set a picture up in any way you 
please at any angle. The grooves, the flats, the 
wings made by the dozen pairs, are all gone—elec- 
tricity has taken the place of gas, as gas did that 
of the oil-lamp. In the auditorium stone, marble, 


brick, concrete, and iron are now used instead of 
timber, which became a harbour for dirt and dust, 
and greatly added to the possibilities of fire. 

To say that much is yet to be improved, and will 
be improved in its turn, is to say that which needs 
not saying; but I fancy in the complication of busi- 
nesses and professions that constitute the theatre that 
reform must be directed from within. Suggestions 
from without are generally neither practicable nor 
new. <A few remarks of that most capable painter 
and versatile artist, Professor Herkomer,* I propose 
to take as texts for what further I have to say upon 
the subject; but I find it difficult to commence 
a critical analysis of his review of our branch of 
art—the art of the theatrical painter (or fulfilling 
all demands made upon us in the “large order ”— 
that of the “artful dodgers”) without repeating him 
or repeating myself. But, as notwithstanding his 
disavowal of an intention to pose as a reformer, it 
is in that rdle that his suggestions have been re- 
corded, not because he “ does things in his own way 
in his own place,” but because he publicly demon- 
strated before a large audience composed of influential 
members of the theatrical profession, with whom the 

* See THE MAGAZINE OF ART, 1892, pp. 259, 316. 
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power would rest to give effect. to his suggestions. 
In the first place, I am impressed with the feeling 
that Prof. Herkomer, though more than up to date in 
some cases, is never quite up to scale. Effects that 
such an artist as he might produce in a very small 
theatre, and that theatre his own, would be impos- 
sible of realisation in a large 
house where the artist pos- 
sessed none of the advantages 
of proprietorship. With his 
remark upon the design apart 
from the construction of our 
theatres I most cordially agree ; 
but what they are they are, 
and I should think will be 
for many years, for the very 
sufficient reason that he sug- 
gests—namely, the great cost 
of ground in the larger cities 
of London, Paris, Berlin, New 
York, and the rest. 

The necessity of seating so 
many people—accommodating 
them on so many shelves, 
one above another—accounts 
for the many faults in the 
arrangements in the great 
majority of our theatres, and 
the singularly unfavourable 
point of view from which fifty 
per cent. of the audience view 
the stage and all thereon. 
Under the circumstances the 
arrangement is tolerated, for 
though our efforts completely 
fail to impress those occupying 
the most elevated positions, 
the voice and the tale it tells 
reaches the ears, interests the 
mind, and touches the heart of 
those so situated. Therefore, 
the chief senses are provided 
for, but not all of them; and the extraordinary 
height of many of the prosceniums suggests to the 
credulous a possibility of the gratification of the 
other sense—the eye. If this is not the sinister 
motive of the architect, I know not what is—for, un- 
sightly, it is also useless; indeed, with the exception 
of the Haymarket, no theatre can show a scene with 
the proscenium as a frame to it. A stage to do 
so would have to be more than twice the height 
of the proscenium. Want of funds often checks 
the growth of the stage, and “ancient lights” have 
cut short many others very much in their infancy. 
The moral force of that silent protest, “ancient 
lights,” is seldom challenged. 
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Professor Herkomer says that “ practically” the 
means at the command of the scenic artist are un- 
limited in their scope and possibilities ; should it not 
rather be theoretically ? 

The reseating of the theatre upon the plan of 
the Wagner Theatre is simply impossible, so that 


STAGE WITII CONTRACTING PROSCENIUM. 
(Drawn by W. Telbin.) 


it is useless to consider aught but what can and may 
be, under the present conditions, ‘improved. These 
are the conditions under which we work, but none 
of which, I presume, intruded themselves perforce 
upon the manager, dramatist, musician, and painter. 
His lot was cast in pleasanter places. 

Think of the very advanced line of the spectator 
to the stage, the great width and height of the open- 
ing through which the scene is viewed, the extensive 
range of the sight above and at the sides, raking the 
subject fore and aft, the very limited space at the 
sides and above the amount of material that has to 
be hung, perhaps (as frequently at the Lyceum) the 
greater portion of fifteen or sixteen scenes hanging 
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from the girder roof some thirty feet down, and the 
lower edges of all this mass of material to be screened 
from the sight of the spectator! In the case of a 
forest or a landscape, where foliage can be intro- 
duced, or an interior, some contrivances can be hit 
upon which more or less effectively conceal the 
object they are designed to hide. But when the 


ad 


STAGE LIGHTED FROM THE SIDES. 


(Drawn by W. Telbin.) 


subject represented be an open expanse of country 
or the far-stretching plane of the sea, with a treeless, 
rocky foreground, why then we fall back upon that 
béte noire of critics, the sky border—bad and unsatis- 
factory enough, I admit. I have never seen anything 
done which has been less palpable. Fechter during 
his management of the Lyceum introduced in the 
platform scene of Hamlet an arrangement very much 
like a large Dutch oven painted blue. At the Savoy 
Theatre, where, as in the Pinafore, the opera was 
enacted in one scene, all borders were removed, and 
the finely-constructed ship stood in a blue box, the 
edges of the canvas not apparent, but the angles 
and the corners of the theatre were. The Professor 
suggests the use of gauze, but although this material 





is capable of producing admirable effects when hung 
perpendicularly, it is most difficult of introduction, 
and where the scenes have to be changed frequently 
during the evening its use is altogether impossible. 

To have an arrangement to draw up from the 
stage, and open out like a huge hood to a bathing- 
machine, would, I think, be impracticable; the 
quadrant of a 
circle whose radius 
might be thirty 
feet, with a width 
say of from forty- 
five to sixty feet, 
would mean much 
framework, made 
in iron as_ the 
strongest and the 
slightest. But this 
framework must be 
taken into account. 
Then the covering, 
if made of gauze 
or cotton, would 
tear, and if of wire 
it would not fold 
up, and if of either 
it would become 
opaque after two 
or three weeks’ 
run of a_ piece. 
Much that is 
charming, sugges- 
tive, and practic- 
able on a small 
scale would be 
impossible of ap- 
plication to a big 
theatre; and in de- 
velopment all the 
difficulties would 
grow. 

Prof. Herkomer suggests the maddening limita- 
tion of time, and the necessity of avoiding all ex- 
periments, for the traditional lines on which we 
work. Much more might be done by experiment, 
no doubt, but such experiments must be tried on 
the stage of the theatre and would be impossible of 
testing in our studios. Now, though we are in many 
cases given ample time for the consideration and 
the painting of a scene, our occupation of the stage 
is reduced to a minimum. Therefore, as he says, 
“to save our lives, we must run no risks.” 

Through the witchery of light, I read, do we get 
at the semblance of nature on the stage. Does Prof. 
Herkomer not rather mean the witchery of com- 
parative darkness? Do we arrive at the’ mystery of 
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nature by the concealment of the mechanism of our 
work? No doubt many of the best effects obtain- 
able on the stage are those where gloom and 
obscurity are required: sunset, twilight, early dawn. 
In the splendid atmospheric conglomerate that con- 
stitutes a London 
sunset sky all ap- 
pears at its best. 
Seldom does a 


steeple or tower, 
chimney - shaft or 
block of model 


lodging-houses, how- 
ever bad in outline 
or unsatisfactory in 
detail, look ill. The 
sweet grey and 
purple shades that 
conceal the approach 
of coming night 
idealise all. But on 
what an infinity of 
work does this veil 
hang! Prof. Herko- 
mer says that often 
the most trumpery 
materials when pro- 
perly illuminated— 
(can trumpery ma- 
terial be judiciously 
illuminated ?)— will 
beat the most skil- 
ful touch of the 
painter. Sometimes 
bad work will be 
just suggestive 
enough to excite the 
imagination, but the 
imagination will 
bear no fruit; too 
early it strikes a sterile bottom, and dies. In the 
best work of the best painters on what a sea of 
labour the mystification seems to rest. Many of 
Turner’s water-colour drawings command first your 
attention, then stimulate your imagination and 
thoroughly satisfy your judgment. The mystifying 
in the works of this great painter is the toning 
down with light of the scene-painter ; but before the 
smoke rose and the shadows were cast over the city 
on the canvas or paper, the city was planned, the 
streets were traced; St. Paul’s rose into the clearer 
air, looking every inch its own height, and the river 
—wandering in its true course as traced by nature— 
carried with it in a forest of ships the merchandise 
of the world. All this tale is told in “London 
from One-Tree Hill.” Lighting, indeed, is a most 





important item in scenic work. It can make or 
ruin a well-constructed and painted scene; but with 
trumpery material, which is thin and purposeless 
stuff, I take it, lighting can never be judicious. 

A few words in defence of the time-honoured 
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STAGE LIGHTED BY FOOTLIGHTS. 


(Drawn by W. Telbin.) 


footlights. Lights, we are told, must not come from 
the ground; then why in a sunlit room are not our 
ceilings black? The greater light comes from above, 
but reflection with a most powerful light illumines 
all from below, and in some countries is only less 
powerful than the direct light. Gaslight or electric 
light gives no reflection, or none to speak of, for 
the purposes of illumination; in fact, the higher 
the light the deeper the shade. Footlights and 
ground lights, subdued and made secondary to the 
greater light, act as reflection—the sun’s reflection. 
When and where has Prof. Herkomer ever seen on 
the stage anything approaching the effect in the 
able drawing of a “face lighted by the footlights”? 
It is a face lighted by the bedroom candle. (THE 
MAGAZINE OF ART, 1892, p. 263.) 
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One other and perhaps greater purpose is served 
by the footlights than that of a substitute for 
reflection, in my opinion. The footlights spread a 
curtain of light between the auditorium and the 
stage, filming: over and softening all-in front of it; 
indeed I always felt that kindly service rendered by 
the footlights. But never did I feel so assured of it 
as when for a time, a very short time, they were set 
aside by Mr. Carte in the New English Opera House, 
and the side lights suggested by Prof. Herkomer were 
tried, some ten feet above the stage and perhaps eight 
feet in front of it. It was a somewhat impromptu 
arrangement, but there the light was, and the effect 
was certainly far from satisfactory. The stage on 
either side was much more brilliantly lighted than 
the centre; the auditorium seemed only to end 
where the scenery blocked the way, and the singers 
appeared to form part of the audience. Perhaps 
the illustrations with and without footlights will 
assist the reader in understanding my contention, 
and by comparing the effect will be able to form 
his own opinion. : 

_ From one more suggestion of Prof. Herkomer must 
I dissent. The contracting proscenium would be, I 
feel assured, a mistake. If the spectators were badly 
placed to see the larger picture, at how much greater 
disadvantage would they witness a smaller one con- 
tracted to the proportions of a garret in width? The 
scene must be reduced in depth, or the ‘side-boxes 
would see nothing; and all the action must take 
place in front of the scene, as it does in the drama of 
Punch and Judy. Or suppose the deck of a yacht or 
galley of fifteen feet beam—Covent Garden prosce- 
nium is 42 feet by 42 feet; at that theatre I saw 
a short time ago Tristan und Isolde, and the deck 
of the galley was reduced to something like reason- 
able proportions by the advancement towards the 
centre of the side of painted draperies about ten to 
twelve feet beyond the proscenium. In previous 
productions in which a ship had been represented, 
the exaggeration struck me as being very ridiculous. 


In L’Africaine the vessel’s beam measurement was 
about sixty feet more than that of an Atlantic liner; 
but really the later arrangement was little improve- 
meni, for within the gold frame you had so many 
square feet of drapery and so many representing 
a ship—two subjects instead of one, as in the more 
general and not more unsatisfactory arrangement. 
Prof. Herkomer, in fact, proposes to add to the 


fallacy of the high arch of the proscenium, to 


which he particularly takes exception, some fifteen 
or twenty feet in certain scenes, and several feet on 
either side. Whether this were covered with Liberty 
silk or a more substantial arrangement of panelling 
would little matter. 

Is not this literalness in small matters mistaken? 
I avoid saying truthfulness, for truth in art has 
no fixed point; in art, that is true which conveys to 
the mind best the impressions aimed at. The mind 
magnifies the subject upon which its interest is 
centred, and therefore cares nothing for the foot- 
rule or yard-measure evidence. At one time an 
apartment, however large, has the confinement of a 
prison cell; at another time one no bigger than the 
cell is capable of holding all we love and treasure. 
Hamlet says that “Denmark is a prison,” but on 
being told by Rosencrantz that he “thinks not so,” 
replies, “Why then ’tis none to you, for there is 
nothing good or bad but thinking makes it so; to 
me it is a prison.” These remarks are made in sup- 
port of my contention that the size of the garret 
or of the ship’s deck is not of vital importance, and 
that the imagination if healthfully employed will 
not shy at the discrepancy between the man and 
his material surroundings. So far I have argued 
against the innovation only from the point of view 
of the audience and the small artistic results to be 
gained by the arrangement; but, lastly, the greatest 
opposition would be that of the actor and actor- 
manager, who would resent such a curtailment of 
his premises. That opposition would alone make 
the introduction of such a change impossible. 





“LOVE AMONG THE RUINS.” 





HE news that Mr. Burne-Jones’s masterpiece, 
“Love Among the Ruins,” had received great 
damage has been made public by the daily papers; 
we therefore have the pleasure to place an engraving 
of it before our readers. At the same time we are 
precluded from commenting upon the circumstance 
as the whole matter is sub judice, and the question of 
damages, if any, is yet, at the time of writing, to 
be settled. We may point out, however, that the 
picture, which took the better part of three years 


to complete, was first exhibited at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, and was at once recognised as touching 
the highest point of poetic tragedy to which the 
artist had attained, while the curious simplicity of 
execution greatly impressed the admirers of Mr. 
Burne-Jones’s art. What may be the ultimate fate 
of the present picture we do not know; but we 
may announce that the painter has decided upon 
executing a replica as closely as he can—though 
he admits that the handling will not’ be the same. 
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SOME RECENT ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES. 


MEMOIR OF EDWARD CALVERT.* 
By M. H. SPIELMANN. 

OW that the Royal Academy has recognised 

in Calvert sufficient interest and sufficient 
talent to admit him to the charmed circle of the 
Old Masters, and the British Museum has bought 
examples of his work, and the Luxembourg Museum 
in France has honoured him with a similar compli- 
ment, it was high time that a biography should 
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of “quality” which defies description, Calvert was 
distinguished above nearly every other artist of his 
time ; and by these very excellences he has indicated 
the position claimed for him by his friends. It is, of 
course, unfortunate that these qualities are not those 
which can be best translated by mechanical process, 
however skilful, but it is truly remarkable to observe 
how fine a suggestion of delicacy of tone, and beauty 
of colour, as well as skill in the management of 
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THE PLOUGH. 
(From a Wood-Engraving by Edward Calvert.) 


be devoted to his art. This has been done in sump- 
tuous form by Mr. Samuel Calvert in such a way 
as to erect a worthy monument to the memory of 
the artist, and to place before the public a volume 
attractive in every detail of its production. 

A recent private exhibition of Calvert’s work, 
together with the public display of certain drawings 
bought by the British Museum, and more parti- 
cularly the collection brought together at the Old 
Masters exhibition last year, revealed to the art- 
loving public that a man had lived among us, and 
had passed away, who for certain qualities of his art 
was second to none in modern times. For delicacy 
and refinement of design, and for subtle appreciation 
of exquisite colour, and, above all, for that sweetness 


* “Memoir of Edward Calvert, Artist, Friend of William 
Blake.” By his third son. With many illustrations and fac- 
simile reproductions. Limited Edition. (London: Sampson 
Low, Marston and Co.) 


design, is conveyed by many of these admirable 
plates. At the same time the defects of Calvert’s 
style are more candidly revealed by them than 
would become evident by an examination of the 
original pictures ; for, unmoved by the glamour of 
colour, we see the more clearly the lack of vigour 
in his drawings, and oftentimes the lack of life in 
his figures. His flocks are often not flocks at all, 
but congregations of individual sheep, which are 
beautifully placed in position in a landscape but do 
not move across it. But what matters that—we are 
tempted to exclaim—when the artist can give us the 
glow of the waning sunshine, the moist scent of the 
air, the heaviness of the dew, the very repose of the 
evening twilight, as few, very few, other artists can ? 
What matters it that archaism, unaffected and re- 
freshing to behold, taints his early religious drawings 
when the very spirit of them breathes from their sur- 
face—that surface graved by him with such striking 
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skill on wood and copper. His goddesses are like his 
shepherdesses, and his shepherdesses simply types of 
pure and beautiful womanhood, distinguished though 
hardly elegant—and surely not so much “Greek” (as 
the artist thought they were) as graceful examples 
of simple idealism. And so it is that his female 
figures, though nude, are never naked. They are 
clothed in the fine sentiment 
of the artist, and at once 
impress the spectator, if he be 
sensitive at all to artistic im- 
pression, with an appreciation 
of how very much depends 
in art upon that mysterious 
factor, Style, and upon the 
poetic sensibility of the 
painter. 
An ethereal George Mason, 
a rudimentary Blake (if I 
may call him so), a Diaz in 
flesh-painting, but with more 
true grace and feeling for the 
nude in one finger than the 
Frenchman had in his whole 
composition, Calvert in his 
later years, when he gave up 
the subjects though not the 
tone and spiritual philosophy 
of Blake, assumed in England 
a taste which was adopted 
by Hamon in France. But 
his colour was far superior. 
Hamon painted chiefly in 
greys; so much so, that Théo- 
phile Gautier in his criticism 
wrote of him: “ We wish that 
when M. Hamon paints he 
would put a little colour on 
the end of his brush.” But 
Calvert's, when he would 
show it, at once charmed the 
beholder, and it is solely 
owing to the modesty, one might truly say the shy- 
ness, of the painter—no less than his fastidious taste, 
through which he destroyed the vast proportion of 
what he did, both paintings and writings—that his 
position has not long since been recognised in the 
world of art. During his life, which lasted from 
799 to 1883, he was ever at work. Serious almost 
to solemnity, he continuously devoted his facile hand 
to the production of his drawings, engravings, re- 
searches into the colour theory, and his criticisms. 
But the harvest is small, for he chose to destroy 
it for its lack of perfection—the wheat along with 
the straw and chaff. But enough has been left 
behind to claim our respect and recognition; and if 





A STUDY. 
(By Edward Calvert.) 


his writings were of good-for-nothing in particular 
in themselves—which I am far from asserting— 
they prove him possessed of a powerful pen and 
of a philosophic mind which, occupied a little less 
with religious thoughts, might have led him to 
do more for his fellows. But he devoted years 
to discovering Titian’s lost system of colour—the 
secret of his mastery which 
died with him; and in the 
result of his labours there 
may perhaps be the germ 
by the development of which 
we may arrive at scientific 
excellence of colour, just as 
scientific excellence may. be 
attained in music. What was 
this system of chromo-nota- 
tion, of music-colour, I need 
not here stop to show. The 
reader must follow up this 
topic in the book itself, and 
see how Calvert came at last 
to “score” a picture, as a 
musician “scores” an opera, 
and would apply the same 
system to the criticism of a 
painting. But, like Titian, 
Calvert has taken his secret 
with him, leaving too little 
behind him to unravel the 
mystery of his discoveries. 
Yet that he was not a mere 
hare-brained inventor, his own 
works remain to prove. 

A pastoral and religious 
painter by irresistible instinct, 
Calvert was one of the band 
who consisted chiefly of Blake, 
Samuel Palmer, John Linnell, 
and Mr. George Richmond, 
between whom a life-long 
friendship, cemented by re- 
ligious harmony and sympathy, prevailed to the very 
end. It is quite natural, therefore, to find Calvert re- 
signed to semi-obscurity—nay, eager for it, according 
to a maxim in his own proverbial philosophy: “To 
those whom most Apollo loves no effort is required, 
no straining after originality, no affectation, no am- 
bition, however disguised.” That such a man should 
have shrunk from the prevailing spirit of the day is 
not surprising; that he should have been content to 
work away from the world, its struggles, and its con- 
tests—not in a spirit of hatred of worldly ways, but 
in the gentler mood of quiet practice of his art and 
of religious meditation—this is in complete harmony 
with his life, and finds ample reflection in his art. 
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“EX LIBRIS.” * 

HE study of book-plates—“ex libris,” as col- 
lectors, following Continental usage, prefer to 

call them—has until quite recently lacked a litera- 
ture of its own. Such 
omission would pro- 
bably hardly surprise 
those people who still 
regard book-plates as 
scarcely more deserv- 
ing serious consider- 
ation than postage- 
Stamps, crests, or 
monograms. Yet the 
fact that first the 
Hon. Leicester Warren 
(Lord de Tabley), and 
now Mr. _ Egerton 
Castle, both men of 
assured literary posi- 
tion, deemed the subject worth scientific classifica- 
tion and research, renders further apology needless. 
Hitherto the heraldy of the book-plate has attracted 
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(Book-plate Desiyned by Randolph Caldecott.) 
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most attention; Mr. Castle—who, as constant pas- 
sages show, is a very respectful student of blazonings 
and genealogies—has here given equal prominence 
to its artistic possibilities. Many old German and 

* «English Book-Plates:” an Illustrated Handbook for 


Students of Ex Libris. By Egerton Castle, M.A., F.S.A. 
(London: George Bell and Sons.) 





certain English plates of almost every period fall 
distinctly within the category of works of art; but, 
to be candid, the majority of designs past and 
present are too tamely mechanical to be interesting. 
True, some graceful 
pictures like those by 
Mr. Stacy Marks, R.A., 
from the accident of 
an added legend help 
to redeem the other- 
wise low average of 
the modern plate; but 
they are not essentially 
“ book-plates.” 

To-day the heraldry 
of such a “little mas- 
ter” as Mr. C. W. 
Sherborn (four of 
whose delicate copper- 
plates appear in the 
volume under notice), or the allegorical devices of 
Messrs. Walter Crane, Charles Ricketts, and a few 
others, show distinctly that the ideal plate, while en- 
tirely suitable to its purpose, may—indeed, must—be 
a work of art. Elsewhere the intention has been too 
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(Book-plate Dexigned by Albert Diirer.) 


often held sufficient, and more or less happy conceits 
rendered without technique, and with entire disregard 
of decorative quality; so that to collect such childish 
or merely commercial designs for their intrinsic 
worth seems abject folly to an outside person. 

In the earliest example of those reproduced here 
we have a reduced facsimile of the large plate 
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designed by Albert Diirer for the last prior of 
St. Laurence, Nuremberg, which is a fine example 
of black-and-white decoration, and suited to its in- 
tended use. ; 

Mr. E. A. Abbey’s graceful sketch for Mr. Edmund 
Gosse proves that new types may be created which 
also admirably fulfil their purpose ; yet the bold line 
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employed by Mr. Walter Crane, by Randolph Calde- 
cott (in the plate lent by Mr. Henry Blackburn), 
the “Igdrasil” design by Mr. Ricketts, and others 
of the hundred and fifty Mr. Castle has chosen, 
keep to the style which Mr. William Morris would 
have us believe is alone possible for the decoration 
of the printed volume. Extraneous interest makes 
the delicate convention of Samuel Pepys’s plate 
worth regard; but as a book-plate it records mere 
ownership, and might be as fittingly employed 
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(Book-plate Designed by Alan Wright.) 


upon silver, or for a hundred other purposes. The 
label that bears Carlyle’s name has not even beauty 
to recommend it; yet the suspicion it raises 
that the modern Ecclesiastes was a customer of the 


advertising heraldic stationer will delight those 
enemies Mr. Froude’s indiscretions provoked. The 
label by Bewick—an instance of everything to avoid 
in shape, style, or treatment—as a piece of wood-en- 
graving, is of some artistic and more historic interest. 





(Book-plate Designed by E. A. Abbey.) 


Although one might criticise the majority of 
plates, yet the pictorial designs by Sir John Millais, 
Mr. John D. Batten, Mr. Alan Wright, and others, 
equally with heraldic devices both of the older styles 
and those by Mr. Erat Harrison, show varied types, 
each one fitted for its purpose. 

The orderly chapters of Mr. Castle and his 
generally accurate information will leave the reader 
well equipped for the quest of collecting. If only 
artists of repute, attracted by the growing craze, 





SAMUEL PEPYS’S BOOK-PLATE. 


should be tempted thereby to study the essentials of 
the “ex libris,” and create new masterpieces, the 
passing fancy would justify its right to such an 
admirable handbook as the one under notice. 
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ADOLF HILDEBRAND. 


By HELEN ZIMMERN. 


HAT sculpture is a lost art, a science that is 
-L dead, is a remark daily reiterated, spoken in 
all sincerity by hundreds of lips that would gladly 
see the grandest and most 
vital of the fine arts revived 
again in modern days. 
Sculpture does seem at 
times to be an art that 
has had, like many another 
human development of the 
past, to make way for 
the changed exigencies of 
modern times, for divergent 
demands and requirements ; 
but every now and then 
there uprises some artist 
who disproves the melan- 
choly contention, who shows 
that sculpture can still be, 
and is, a living art adapted 
to latter-day requirements, 
combining with them many 
of the best qualities that 
distinguished it in the 
past. 

Notable among these is 
Adolf Hildebrand, a German 
settled since long years in 
the Medici city by the 
Arno, a town in which his 
particular art leanings find 
full inspiration amid the 
treasures from Donatello’s 
chisel and from the other 
Quattrocentisti who followed 
and preceded him. Born 
in 1847 at Marburg, he 
studied at Nuremberg, 
Munich, and Rome under 
the guidance and inspira- 
tion of Kreling, Kaspar, 
Zumbusch, and Hans von Marées, and for a short 
while worked in the studio of Siemering at Berlin. 
In 1872 he went to settle in Florence, and thence 
sent the following year to the exhibition of Vienna 
his life-size marble statue of a sleeping shepherd 
boy, and a bronze statuette of a boy drinking 
out of a cup which he holds in his right hand, 
while his left, hanging lightly by his side, grasps 
a bunch of grapes. Both works created an im- 
mense sensation. It had become rare in modern 
art to find works so free from all theatrical posing 
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and academical traditions, so pervaded with that 
spirit and harmony of form which distinguishes the 
antique in sculpture. Above all, this excellence is 


SLEEPING SHEPHERD BOY. 
(From the Statue by Adolf Hildebrand.) 


notable in the “Sleeping Shepherd Boy.” The lines 
of the whole composition, the animated softness 
and suppleness, especially shown in the modelling 
of the body, cause the statue almost to rival the 
best works of classic times. We feel that in this 
nude statue, as in his others of the same class, Hil- 
debrand has striven to reveal to us the beauties of 
the human body, and this more in the manner that 
antiquity revealed them than by the methods of the 
Renaissance. The “Shepherd Boy” is executed in 
marble, the “ Drinking Boy” in bronze. 
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The remarkable point about these two early 
works of the artist is that they betray no imma- 
turity. Though they show all the fresh spontaneous 
character of youthful work, the beautiful aroma of 
bloom, of unweariedness, that early works from 
the hands of great artists evince, they are, never- 
theless, mature and complete both in technique 
and conception. Neither is imitation either servile 
or conscious; both works show a strong element 
of independent thought and observation. Indeed, 


despair. It is the quality that makes the distinction 
between works of talent and works of genius; and, 
alas! that I must say so, in most modern sculpture 
it is entirely wanting. 

Yet another of Hildebrand’s earlier works re- 
minds one of the bronzes of Herculaneum. It is the 
lovely figure of a faun “piping songs of pleasant 
glee.” The model of this, which has never reached 
completion in bronze, stands in the yard of Hilde- 
brand’s house. Beholding the young, agile figure 





PORTRAIT GROUP. 
(By Adolf Hildebrand.) 


a strongly-marked individuality of treatment and 
conception is Hildebrand’s dominant characteristic. 
Adolf Hildebrand is an artist in the truest sense 
of that much-abused word, a master of the craft. 
He works himself in the mass; he does not follow 
the modern convenient methods of making his 
models in clay and in small size, and leaving it 
chiefly to skilful workmen to enlarge in the plaster 
and to point in the stone. His model does not die 
and rise again, as has been said of the clay model 
of the modern sculptor. It never has died, and it 
never will. It is a strange and subtle quality this 
gift of being able to give life to artistic creations ; 
it is so easy to feel, so impossible to analyse, that 
it strikes the beholder dumb with admiration and 


as it sits there in the loggia of the old convent in 
which Hildebrand has made his lovely home, the 
green garden behind him, with its tall dark cypresses, 
its olives, its flowering trees, its showers of roses, it 
seems as if, could we but stay still long enough, we 
should hear him make his music. 

Exquisite too, tender and delicate, is a boy carry- 
ing a jug. He balances himself carefully with his 
arm, and we are made to feel the full weight of the 
water his ewer is supposed to contain. Here, too, 
the contours are beautifully modelled and moulded. 
Belonging to the same category of work is a bronze 
high-relief of a reed-crowned flute-player. His atti- 
tude is careless and unaffected, and is effective in its 
very simplicity. Not less remarkable is.a fountain, 
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the bronze figure of a sitting youth, who holds with 
both hands and rests against his protruding right 
leg the flagon whence he pours the clear, crystal, re- 
freshing stream. (See p. 56.) This work, which is 
placed in the private house of a connoisseur of art 
of Munich as an indoor niche-fountain, has been put 
into position by the artist himself. The niche, after 
the Pompeian fashion, is filled in with coloured 
mosaic, whose chaste, deep-toned colour-harmonies 
form a rich relief to the delicate patina of the bronze. 
Seen in its place, as I had the good fortune to 
view it, it reads an instructive lesson of how plastic 
‘works, without demanding for themselves aught else 
but their natural material, can be brought into yet 
higher effectiveness by being placed in attractive 
coloured relations with their surroundings. A boy 
throwing a ball, executed in marble, is another 
graceful work, betokening Hildebrand’s sure know- 
ledge of the human form. In all his works there 
is the same intensity of attention, of striving after 
' perfection and due expression, which constitutes the 
great attraction of this master. His marble is 
always warm, always alive. At times he colours it, 
but this colour is of the most delicate tone, such 
as we hope the Greeks employed upon their poly- 
chrome statues, not the cruder colours laid upon 
his “Venus” by Gibson. It is rather a breath than 
a colour. 

In all Hildebrand’s earlier works we see the strong 
fascination which the ancients exercised upon him, 
especially the later Greeks. His Philoctetes, his 
Piping Faun, his small figure of Cupid, a Mercury, 
of which the casts may be seen in his studio, might 
be placed among the sculptures of Herculaneum in 
the Naples Museum, and be taken for works of that 
period. There is the same slightness of build, the 
same apparent airy agility, if we may use such a 
word with regard to sculpture, the same fulness 
of life, and, except in Philoctetes, the same joyous 
placidity of expression. The simple character of the 
subjects, the complete absence of all literary in- 
tention in the work, is exactly like that of the 
Greeks. 

In the artist’s later productions the influence of 
his sojourn among the Florentine masters makes 
itself felt. There is something more marked and 
emphatic in its character. Thus a boy driving an 
unwilling pig (see p. 58), which he holds with one 
hand by its tail, with another by its ear, fixing it 
yet further with his legs, beneath which the animal 
strives to escape, avenging itself for its detention by 
spouting forth water from its nostrils, is intended by 
him for the fountain of a slaughter-house or farmyard. 
This is a work of the most downright naturalism ; 
the choice of theme is audacious in the extreme. 
The boy’s face is an ordinary one—the face of a 
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peasant, and not of a very high type of peasant 
either—the pig is as ugly as most pigs. At first 
sight it does not seem a beautiful work from any 
point of view, and yet it is a strong one, one to 
which we return in spite of ourselves, recognising 
that in modelling this its creator, in some respects, 
has but imitated Donatello, the character of whose 
genius seems to be in many ways typically identical 
with his own. There is such a reality, such spirit 
about the whole group, which may be called perhaps 
the most original of all his works, that it might 
certainly be considered as that which marks the 
transition from what I have called his Greek period 
to his Florentine. After seeing it we are glad to 
think that the sculptor is at last, in the fountain 
which he is making for the Maximilian Platz of 
Munich, to have an opportunity of showing us the 
work of his genius in a larger field, where he will 
have power to throw out all his energy, and to im- 
press his will upon a powerful mass of material. 
Hildebrand’s artistic creations fall into two di- 
visions: ideal groups and portrait busts; and his 
execution is sharply diverse in the two forms. While 
in his figures he generalises, in his busts he indi- 
vidualises. The versatility of the man is impressed 
upon us rather in the latter than in the former 
section. We feel how the character of the person 
to be portrayed has been studied, and how material 
and treatment are carefully adapted in order to 
express this to full advantage. His portrait busts 
refresh us by their width of conception, their bold- 
ness, their freedom. They evince artistic realism 
of the noblest kind. Strangely imbued with old 
Florentine impressions is a terra-cotta bas-relief 
semicircular tympanum built up on an ornamental 
architectural base, and half surrounded by a garland 
of flowers and fruit of Della Robbia character. It 
depicts a family group—a mother and three young 
children, one of whom she holds on her breast, while 
the others are enfolded by her protecting arm. 
This composition represents the artist’s own wife 
and three of his six children. It hangs in the 
dining-room of his house, once a refectory; for Hil- 
debrand has pitched his tent in the disused convent 
of San Francesco di Paolo, of which the upper floor 
serves him as dwelling-rooms and the lower as 
workshops. It stands on the slopes of Bellosguardo, 
and they who pass the green, silent piazza where 
stands the strange old statue of the saint—the 
miracle-working tawmaturgo as he is called in the 
inscription on the base—know nothing of the statues 
within the building, are ignorant how fair a home 
lies behind that blank wall, and what a noble home- 
life makes the place an oasis in the howling desert 
of this noisy, jingling age. Rumour has it that 
visitors are not welcome in this house, and, indeed, 
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Hildebrand, unlike most Florentine artists, does not 
throw his doors open to indiscriminate guests. When 
one remembers that he does all the finishing work 
in the marble himself, this objection to visitors is 





DESIGN FOR A FOUNTAIN. 
(By Adolf Hildebrand.) 


perhaps not difficult to understand. Even if it were 
convenient, which it is not, to be interrupted by 
curious and often unsympathetic people, the con- 
ditions of his work make many of its phases unin- 
telligible to the uninitiated—those, for example, of 
the type of the young American lady who sneered at 
the round Madonna, the one with the child reading 
at its mother’s knee, and on being told that Michel- 
angelo had made it, replied, “I don’t care who made 
it; it is not finished !” 

In Hildebrand’s studio stand casts of all his 
works, as well as an unfinished work—a man carry- 
ing a heavy bag on his shoulders—which is still strug- 


gling out of the marble after the manner of Michel- 
angelo. An alto-relievo figure of a baby, one of his 
own children, is most exquisite; the soft firmness of 
infant flesh and the sweet childish look are rendered 
to perfection. Among the casts in 
his studio there are all the portrait 
busts he has ever modelled. A later 
work is one of Buonamici the pianist, 
to be executed in terra-cotta. It isa 
marvellous likeness of a face familiar 
to every lover of music, a genial, 
kindly visage, whose head is covered 
with rings of curly hair. This bust 
is perhaps the most modern thing 
in the studio. Hildebrand’s portraits 
of women are distinctly individual and 
very refined. They are entirely free 
from any of that appearance of pose 
which so often ruins the work of 
modern sculptors. His portraits, 
generally reliefs, of his own family, 
are very lovely; a true domestic 
character informs them, from the 
“dear lumpish baby” to the group 
of children with their mother, which 
has something holy about it. Hilde- 
brand is very German in temperament 
and character, and these domestic 
works are quite Teutonic in expres- 
sion of sentiment and feeling. 
What strikes us chiefly after a 
review of Hildebrand’s portraits is 
that we hardly feel the material 
nor the workmanship more than we 
feel them in Mino da Fiesole. It is 
the strong, pulsating life that per- 
vades them, and shines through them, 
that attracts us, their uncompromis- 
ing and yet tender truthfulness. It 
is not the striving of a certain 
modern school to represent their 
models in such a wise as though 
they were impressions taken direct 
from the living flesh. The spiritual and inner char- 
acter of the person depicted has not been lost sight 
of ; their idiosyncrasy, as it reveals itself through the 
envelope of the flesh, has been studied as carefully 
as the enclosure that holds it. Some of Hildebrand’s 
portraits are almost startling in their life-likeness. 
Thus the bust of an elderly lady, with head slightly 
inclined to one side, giving her the appearance of 
listening to what someone is saying, and holding her 
prompt reply in readiness, is so naturalistically con- 
ceived that few workmen of the Italian Renaissance 
would have been ashamed to sign it. That the-bust 
has been modelled down to the arms so that the lightly 
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folded hands appear but adds to the amazingly life- 
like character of the whole, which is scarcely en- 
hanced through the circumstance that the terra- 
cotta is faintly tinted throughout in natural colours. 

As full of truth and vitality is 
the marble bust of a young English 
girl, Miss Clotilde Brewster, de- 
scribed as “architecture alumna,” 
and as being in her fifteenth year. 
The bust is modelled on the back- 
ground of a niche, which is covered 
with a light gold surface, from 
which the shining marble head, 
softly tinted in warm flesh-colour, 
stands out with vivid force. Re- 
pose, simplicity, and truth to life 
are here combined with admirable 
harmony. 

Hildebrand, like his Italian 
prototypes, is not afraid of being 
true and exact. He does not fear 
even to depict angularity when 
it is requisite, as in his old 
lady’s bust. In this case, as, in- 
deed, often with Hildebrand’s work, 
no preliminary sketch was made. 
The portrait was worked, in Michel- 
angelo’s manner, direct out of the 
stone. Yet another reason why this 
sculptor’s work bears such a lifelike 
character, for Hildebrand maintains, 
and with justice, that every plastic 
work that grows by degrees out of 
the stone after the pattern of a 
plaster cast is no longer an original, 
but a copy. When we consider how 
even the best copy fails to render 
the vigour of the original, we can 
grasp what is lost by the system 
of small squeezes, mechanical en- 
largement, and mathematical point- 
ing. Hildebrand’s workmen are 
very proud of never being allowed 
to go beyond a certain point in 
the work. “ After we get there,” they say, “ he says 
‘stop, and does all the rest himself.” Work done 
in this way is a perpetual exercise for the imagi- 
nation, that noblest of human possessions which 
seems to be so much neglected in these days. The 
many modern appliances for making art easy seem 
to bid fair to extinguish it altogether. 

I have said that Hildebrand’s work is no 
slavish imitation of the old Florentine. He does 
not coquette with archaism; where our age knows 
better and can model more accurately, he does not 
hesitate to let it speak. He has formulated with 


great clearness his attitude towards the Florentine 
(Quattrocentisti in a letter toa friend. He writes :— 


“3 strive to attain to the plastic positivism of their 
modelling and their direct examination of Nature, in order 





PORTRAIT BUST. 
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to issue from the approximate, the more indicative method 
of the modern treatment of form. As it is possible to 
follow more clearly their individual activity than we are 
able to do with the antiques, of which there are so few origi- 
nals extant, I found that Florence furnished me with a 
better guide than Rome. It is not that in which the 
works of the quattrocentisti differ from the antique, but 
rather that in which they show us the antique as their 
direct working inspiration, which appears to me to form 
their instructive and valuable character. It is not the 
nature of their fancy, but the distinctness thereof, without 
which I cannot conceive of any plastic activity having 
value.” 


Certainly the great thing about Hildebrand’s 
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work is that it begins with life, and, therefore, cannot 
do otherwise than grow, and in the works them- 
selves one sees that it is for Art herself he lives and 
works, and not for money or for fame. His life on 





hour, and the struggle for existence is sharp; but it 
is possible to live as Hildebrand lives, 

“Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife,” 
possible to live and create, if artists would but be 
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the slopes of Bellosguardo, amid all that beauty and 
quiet, proves that the hurried habits of mind of the 
present hour have taken no hold of him. Standing 
among his works, we feel that we are in another, 
calmer world. Here is none of that vile trading 
spirit that is the blight and bane of so much of 
modern art. 

Art must be free if she would be true, and no 
spectre of market value should stand between her 
and the light. This to many in these days is a 
hard saying, for “We must live” is the cry of the 


contented to place their demands on a lower plane, 
and not seek to vie with the empty-headed, full- 
pursed parvenu. All honour to the man who can 
make his own environments, who can say to strife 
and greed “Procul o procul este,” can hear through 
all the tumult of the age the silver pipe of the faun, 
and work with his own hands and not other men’s, 
can choose to wait, and not make haste to be rich. 
To such belong the Laureate’s golden words :— 


“To him who works and feels he works 
That same grand year is ever at the doors.” 
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MYTHS OF THE DAWN 
By JANE E. 


ODES in mythology are swift to change. What 
may be called nature-myths are now out of 
fashion. Apollo is no longer explicable to us as the 
sun-god; Pan is no more resolvable into “a little 
damp cloud.” Shy though the modern mythologist 
undoubtedly is of a sun or a moon myth, there yet 
remain some figures in 
Greek legend that are 
intelligible only after 
this method. Eos has 
many a human function, 
as will be later seen; 
but, for all that, she re- 
mains, she always must 
remain, from first to 
last, Goddess of the 
Dawn. | 

Her name was, to 
ancients as well as 
moderns, associated for 
the most part with the 
sad story of her rival, 
Procris— 

“ Poor jealous Procris, in the 

Cretan fold, 

Slain by the very hand of 

love at last.” 

But she had other and 
less tragic functions. 
On a red-figured leky- 
thos in the Louvre 
(Fig. 1) we see her 
in her simplest aspect 
as nature goddess. In 
either hand she holds a hydria, a water-vessel; as 
she floats through the air she pours the dew on the 
thirsty land beneath; she has drawn it before the 
rising of the sun from the fountains of the night. 
Eos is always winged, for Dawn, except in the chilly 
misty north, is swift. 

From the Louvre also comes the second picture 
(Fig. 2), a work of quite another order, indeed, 
one of the finest things Greek ceramography has 
left us. It is the work of the artist Duris, known 
to us by many another lovely design. The pic- 
ture is taken from the centre of a cylix. It was 
fated that Memnon, the son of Eos, Memnon, the 
most goodly man in all the world, should contend 
with Achilles, son of Thetis. And the two mothers 
prayed to Zeus, each for her son; and Zeus weighed 
the lives of the heroes in his balance, and the life 
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FIG. 1—EOS CARRYING HYDRIZ. 
(From a Lekythos in the Louvre.) 
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of Achilles prevailed. And the heroes fought a 
long time amid the whirling dust, and terribly 
rang their harness. 


“Then the Dawn shuddered on her golden throne, 
And called unto the West Wind, and he blew 
And brake the cloud asunder; and alone 
Achilles stood, but Mem- 
non, smitten through, 
Lay beautiful amid the 
dreadful dew 
Of battle, and a deathless 
heart was fain 
Of tears, to gods impossible, 
that drew 
From mortal hearts a little 
of their pain.” 


And to Eos, for that 
she was a goddess, was 
granted this boon: that 
she should take the body 
of her son and bear it 

. away to the immortals. 
| The picture’s meaning 
needs no commentary ; 
it is the mother and her 
dead son, the Pieta of 
antiquity. It is a rare 
combination of decora- 
tive and expressive art. 
For decoration I might 
cite a hundred designs 
as perfect on Greek 
vases, but we have little 
else so expressively fine 
as the fallen head and 
dead stark arms and hands. It is odd to notice how 
the charm of these stark, straight lines has so got 
hold of the designer that he makes impossible use 
of them to get a pattern out of the legs. The date 
of the cup is easy to fix; style and the signature of 
Duris alike point to the first half (and not late in 
the first half) of the fifth century B.c. 

Perhaps one of the hardest things for anyone 
beginning to study Greek ceramography to realise, 
and harder still to gauge, is the effect of the art 
type on mythological tradition. An instance lies 
to hand not by our summoning. We have just 
seen the picture of Eos, the strong-winged goddess, 
bearing her son, passive, dead. We turn to Fig. 3 and 
find a design widely different in character and sig- 
nificance, but the same in type. The elements are 
the same, though diverse, the draped, winged woman 
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bearing the nude, passive man. It would take too 
long to consider the evidence, but in the present 
case undoubtedly we have reversed (for purposes 
of the story) the correct chronological sequence. 
The art type of Eos carrying Kephalos, for such 
is the subject of Fig. 3, suggested, not was suggested 
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she followed Artemis, and right well could she draw 
the bow and hurl the spear; but love came to her, 
and she was wed to beautiful Kephalos, and for a 
while she laid aside her bow and spear and they 
dwelt together in peace and trust. But not for long. 
Kephalos was overfair, and it came to pass that one 





FIG. 2.—E0OS CARRYING THE BODY OF MEMNON. 


(From a Cylix by Duris in the Louvre.) 


by, the art type of Eos carrying Memnon. I do 
not mean that it created the story, but rather 
that it made it easy, even possible, for the artist to 
embody it. 

The story of Eos, Procris, and Kephalos is 
familiar enough, if from no ancient source, at least 
from the lovely “Death of Procris,” by Piero di 
Cosimo, in the National Gallery. But that its lines 
may be clearly before us, we must recall it. Procris 
was the daughter of King Erechtheus, of Athens, and 
dwelt in the deme Thoricus, whither it may be 
Cretan ships brought the story. In her maiden days 


morning he went forth to hunt at the dawn, and 
Eos saw him and loved him, and she bore him away ; 
and though he would fain have returned to Procris, 
he might not, for the strong goddess held him. And 
Eos, in her cruelty, because she could not prevail 
over his love, sowed in his heart cruel mistrust of 
Procris. And Kephalos disguised himself as a 
stranger, and went a-wooing desolate Procris, and 
prevailed with her by his great beauty, and there- 
after he disclosed himself. And Procris, in her 
shame and confusion, fled to Crete, and betook her 
in the sorrow of her heart to the chase. And Artemis 
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loved her as before, and gave her the trusty dog 
Lailaps, and two spears that should never miss their 
aim, and counselled her in like manner to make trial 
of her husband. And she too disguised herself, and 
she landed at the coast of Thoricus, and there she 
met Kephalos still at his hunting; and when he 
saw her exceeding beauty, and the trusty dog, and 
the sharp spears, he would fain have her to wife ; 
and so thus he too fell into the snare. And when 
they knew that they were each guilty 
of the like fault, they forgave one 
another, and there was peace. And 
Procris, in token of her new love, 
gave to Kephalos the dog Lailaps and 
the spears that never miss their aim. 

But ever in the heart of Procris 
was the old pain-aching. Still Ke- 
phalos went forth in the dawn to 
hunt, and Procris for awhile abode 
at home, sick with jealousy and hate. 
But one morning she could endure 
no longer, and she followed Kephalos, 
and hiding behind the bush she 
waited; and Kephalos seeing the 
boughs move thought he espied a 
fawn, and hurled his spear; and 
thus it came to pass that with the 
spear she had given him he slew 
her whom he loved. And men say 
that, in his despair, he fled ever west- 
ward, till, worn and weary, he flung 
himself down from a rock, and so 
perished. 

Elsewhere I have tried to show 
something of the real mythological 
significance of this sad and complex 
tale; something of its relation to 
ancient cultus and tribal relations. Here our con- 
cern is with art, and its attitude to a story so 
lovely. Let us return to Fig. 3. 

At the first glance, after reading the story of 
Eos and Kephalos, the picture strikes us as strange, 
unexpected. What of poor, jealous Procris? There 
seems no hint of reluctance, no raising of a ques- 
tion in the mind of Kephalos. The wooing of 
the strong goddess is after a drastic fashion that 
seems to admit no refusal. Such was at_ first 
the ancient view. 

“ They know how, on a time, 
Fair shining Eos Kephalos caught up 
For love’s sake to the gods ; and yet they dwell 


In heaven, nor shun the converse of the gods, 
And still endure—handselled methinks by Fate.” 


The rape is unquestionably forcible, and so incon- 

sistent with the notion of the jealousy of Procris; 

in fact, it is clear enough that it was only in later 
861 
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days that the story of Procris was woven together 
with that of Eos. 

In the next picture (Fig. 4), also from the centre 
of a cylix—signed by the noted painter Hieron— 
some show of reluctance is made by Kephalos. He 
is pursued, overtaken, he will be rapt to heaven; 
but still he flies, still Procris does not appear; her 
existence is not even necessarily implied. 

Procris, indeed, so far as at present known, 








FIG. 3.—EOS AND KEPHALOS, 
(From a Cylix at Berlin.) 


appears but once in ancient ceramography. It is 
curious to note the attitude of mind of the Greek 
vase-painter towards the story’s close, charged as 
it is with so complex a pathos. On a late krater 
with columnar handles in the British Museum 
(Fig. 5) is the death of Procris seen. The drawing 
is somewhat coarse, and the painter seems to be 
struggling with a subject that is expressively too 
much for him. Procris sinks in death in an odd, 
ill-drawn attitude; her soul escapes in the form 
of a bird. Kephalos smites his head in despair, the 
dog Lailaps watches concerned. Erechtheus, the 
old king-father, is at hand to sympathise; the curt 
archaic symbolism of attitude, the utterance of 
mere gesture, is at fault here. The story was preg- 
nant with modern suggestion. It had to wait, so 
to speak, for the delicate imagination of the Renais- 
sance painter, Piero di Cosimo, to make us feel the 
contrast between the dead woman, over-sentient, 
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passion-slain, and the shaggy faun, kindly perplexed, 
and the dumb, faithful dog ; between the soft slack 
peace of the woodland and the terrible tension of 
humanity. It had to wait yet longer for the modern 
poet to sound, through a discord so harsh, the one 
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somewhat florid, but the whole composition is such a 
fine and detailed instance of nature personification 
that it merits close attention. To the right the 
sun-god Helios is uprising in his chariot, with 
four winged horses, just as he rises in the east 





FIG, 4.—EOS PURSUES KEPHALOS. 


(From a Cyliz Painted ty Hieron.) 


note of comfort, that to Procris only by the hand 
ef her lover could come Death’s healing— 
“The cruel goddess and the twofold test, 
The breaking heart of hate, the poisoned hours— 


All these have faded out in utter rest 
Amid the Cretan flowers. 


“O, wrap her body in its fluttering lawns, 
’*Tis Kephalos’ own hand that hath made cease 
The passion of her breast. Hush! foolish fauns, 
Hush! for her end was peace.” 


Of all this, our modern heritage, the Greek vase- 
painter knew nothing; he fixes our attention ona 
simpler fashion of love and sorrow. 

In all the vase-paintings I have yet dealt with, 
there is no hint of the time of the rape of Kephalos. 
Eos, the Dawn-goddess, takes him, and therefore 
we fancy it is morning, but that is all. In one vase 
(Fig. 6) a late red-figured krater of the Blacas collec- 
tion in the British Museum, we have the scene very 
curiously and fully represented with all the pomp and 
circumstance of its cosmic setting. The drawing is 


pediment of the Parthenon. To the extreme left 
—again somewhat as in the Parthenon pediment— 
the moon goddess, veiled and tranquil, rides silently 
away, sinking behind the hill. The figure of Helios 
is interesting, because it is of the kind of half- 
way presentation, common at that date (end of 
the fifth century B.c.). Helios is wholly human, 
but to make the meaning clear, an actual sun sur- 
rounds his head, as halo. In front of the horses 
the sea is represented by a succession of curled lines, 
somewhat more realistic than the conventional wave 
pattern. Very curious are the four little naked boys 
who plunge and swim below the horses’ hoofs; they 
are unquestionably stars in human shape. Familiar 
though the idea of a human sun-god is to us, it takes 
some time to get used to the thorough-going anthro- 
pomorphism, that sees in the stars a troop of swim- 
ming boys. One dives headlong; another—it may 
be the morning star—stands upright and steadfast ; 
two more, already in the water, strike out to swim. 
For the rest, Pan is already awake, alert behind the 
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mountain top. The woodland scene is indicated by a 
single tree. As part of the very being of the sunrise, 
Eos pursues the hunter Kephalos. In one hand he 
holds his darts, in the other a stone which he is 
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After his time, it became the fashion to represent 
even scenes which have nothing whatever to do 
with sun and moon as taking place at dawn. The 
battle of the gods and the giants is so represented 

















FIG. 5.—-DEATH 


(From a Vase in the 


about to hurl at the oncoming goddess. There is no 
question but that here is he unwilling. Some have 
seen in the dog an allusion to the gift of Procris, 
swift Lailaps; but the dog is so usual and natural 
an accompaniment of the hunter in vase-paintings, 
that it does not do to press the point. A more 
important question is, does Eos appear here as a 
definite and integral part of the sunrise scene, or 
is the setting accidental? Pheidias, in more than 
one of his works, set the fashion of this cosmic frame, 
so to speak, as a background to his compositions, ¢.g., 
in his birth of Athene and his birth of Aphrodite. 


OF PROCRIS. 
British Museum.) 


on the Pergamos altar, the presentation of Theseus 
to Amphitrite on a krater at Bologna, more than 
once on late vases the Judgment of Paris. There is 
no question that the story of Eos and Kephalos lent 
itself admirably to this treatment, but because the 
setting is cosmic, and Eos is the dawn goddess, it 
does not follow that Kephalos is the impersonation 
of the shadow of night, or that his rape by Eos 
is the dawn chasing the darkness. One thing is 
certain that we have here a charming picture, direct 
and even naive, of the sunrise seen through the 
fancy of the Greek vase-painter. 








FIG. 6.—EOS PURSUES KEPHALOS AT SUNRISE. 
(From a Krater in the British Museum.) 
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IN TWO PARTS.—PART TWO. 
By HESELTINE OWEN. 


HE time when Cecil Lawson especially shone 
was at the Sunday evening “ At Homes” at 
Carlton House. Who that was ever present could 
forget those delightful gatherings? A few talented 
painters and writers—some of whom have since 
become famous — would 
drop in and enlarge the 
family party, and the life 
of the whole affair was 
Cecil. He always acted 
as a sort of Master of the 
Ceremonies, finding seats 
for everyone as_ they 
dropped in, and arranging 
us round the hospitable 
table. Not for a moment, 
however, would he sit 
down until everyone was 
provided for. He would 
hover round the table, 
making himself generally 
useful, and at the same 
time leading and spurring 
on the conversation. 
Every now and _ then, 
when an opening came, 
he would relate some 
story, touched with his 
own brilliant fancy, often 
in such a way that one 
would hardly, perhaps, 
recognise an old friend. 
Then he would give us, 
for instance, the descrip- 
tio of a strolling company of actors (or marion- 
ettes) he had seen, and he would imitate them so 
ridiculously as to convulse us all with laughter. 
After we had all pretty well finished supper, and 
none were left to be attended to, then, and not till 
then, would Cecil consent to sit down and take 
something himself. After supper, when we gener- 
ally had music, he would recite for us. As a reciter 
he was equally good in such diverse pieces as Tenny- 
son’s “ Lady of Shalott,” Poe’s “ Raven,” or “ Brown- 
ing’s “ Pied Piper.” To show the power he had 
as a reciter, I remember his giving the “Raven” 
at a musical evening I took part in with him at 
the Brompton Hospital for the amusement of the 
patients there. With so much power did Lawson 
recite this, that the then chaplain, who was a very 





CECIL G. LAWSON. 
(From a Photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 


strict Evangelical, and objected to anything savour- 
ing of the stage, left the room before it was finished, 
saying that he could not stand it, it was “almost 
as bad as being at the play”! Lawson was much 
amused at this, and the more so when I heard 
afterwards by chance, and 
told him, that only a few 
weeks before the “Raven” 
had been read at an 
entertainment given at 
the Hospital by some 
mild ecclesiastic, at which 
the chaplain was present, 
but failed to realise how 
dreadful a piece the 
“Raven” was, until he 
heard it given again thus 
dramatically. 

As Cecil Lawson began 
to image in his mind 
the great works which he 
hoped to paint, he used 
to delight to describe 
them to me. Great as is 
the work he accomplished 
in his but too short life, 
I cannot hold with some 
that he had done the 
finest work of which he 
was capable. Had he 
lived to work out some 
of these splendid con- 
ceptions, formed when he 
was struggling into fame, 
with nothing to think of but his art, and carried 
out, as they would have been, with the maturity of 
his powers, he would, in my judgment, have sur- 
passed anything he has left behind him. Many of 
these great conceptions, unhappily never carried out, 
I can call to mind; but as their impressiveness 
entirely depended on his powers of description, I 
will not attempt to recall them here. 

As an oil-painter, Cecil Lawson began to build 
up his fame among the few who in these early days 
recognised his genius by his Cheyne Walk pictures. 
I believe he painted more than a dozen of these, not 
counting studies. He used in the most amusing 
way to announce his intention (which he partially 
carried out) of going on painting Cheyne .Walk 
under every aspect, until the Council of the Academy 
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would get so sick of having his pictures submitted 
to them every year, that, like the judge in the 
parable, they would yield to him at last. He would 
imitate the groans and ejaculations of the different 
members of the Council on having “Cecil Lawson’s 
Nineteenth Picture of Cheyne Walk” submitted to 


twenty-one years old. I remember well his bring- 
ing it up from Wales in the autumn of that year. 
It was then loaded all over with colour ; but, except- 
ing the distant landscape, which was partly made 
out, it gave but little sign of the great work it was 
ultimately to become. As a general rule, Lawson 





DOWN THE STREAM. 
Drawn on Wood by Cecil G. Lawson. Engraved by Pannemaker, Reprinted from “ Cassell’'s Family Mayazine.”) 


them. Between the earlier and the later of his 
Cheyne Walk pictures came the “ Hymn to Spring” 
(a drawing on wood of which subject Cecil did for 
the Dark Blue, a magazine which started with high 
promise of success, but lived only a few months) 
and the “Pastoral,” the latter, to my mind, with 
perhaps the exception of “The Minister’s Garden,” 
his masterpiece. 

This picture, the “ Pastoral,” was begun in the 
summer of the year 1872, when Lawson was but 


produced his pictures with the greatest ease: at a 
very early period it was possible—especially when 
helped by the imaginative description he was so 
fond of giving—to form a pretty accurate idea of 
what they would be when finished. But this was 
not so with the “Pastoral.” From the time he 
began to work on it at the studio, it was to him one 
long struggle. He would often tell me of the sleep- 
less nights, and the many “ battles,” to use his own 
expression, he had over it. It was not until the 
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picture was well advanced that he drew in the beau- 
tiful silver birches in the foreground, through which 
the landscape is seen, and which form so striking 
a feature. I remember dropping in on him at the 
studio one day when this idea had just occurred to 
him; and in order to 
test it, he had fastened 
strips of brown paper 
across the picture to 
represent these trees, 
so that he might be 
able to some extent 
to judge of the effect. 
It was not until after 
much anxious con- 
sideration, and after 
getting all the opin- 
ions he could, that 
he made up his mind 
to make the altera- 
tion. 

In the early sum- 
mer of 1873 I went 
to spend a few days 
with some friends of 
mine near Tunbridge 
in Kent. The hop- 
fields were then in 
their greatest beauty. 
Though just returned 
from Italy, I was con- 
firmed in the opinion 
that, beautiful as are 
the vineyards of Italy, 
they are equalled, if 
not surpassed, by the 
hop-fields of England. 
I remember pressing 
this on Lawson, and I 
urged him to try his 
hand. So we arranged a little trip into Kent to- 
gether. We went down by coach from London to 
Tunbridge. The day was brilliant, and Lawson—who, 
as far as I can remember, had never been in Kent 
before, or, at all events, among the hop-fields—was 
deeply impressed. We were put down by the coach 
at my friends’ place, and, after lunching with them, 
spent the afternoon together, driving about in a dog- 
cart they lent us, stopping at any points which he 
thought might help in his picture, and generally 
planning and arranging the campaign. Later on he 
settled down with his sisters at Wrotham, and in 
a quaint old barn, which (vermin apart) made an 
excellent studio, he began his great picture, “The 
Hop-Gardens of England.” 

It may be interesting here to recall the old 


A HYMN 





TO SPRING. 
(From the Painting by Cecil G. Lawson.) 





Kentish refrain which he used as a motto to this 
picture :— 
“ ‘Let Frenchmen boast their straggling vine, 
Which gives them draughts of meagre wine ; 
It cannot match this plant of mine 
When autumn skies are 
blue.’ 
Thus said the jovial man 
of Kent 
As through his golden 
hops he went.” 

In 1877 Cecil 
Lawson, his brother 
Malcolm, and I, had 
a most delightful run 
down into Surrey 
together. We went 
by train to Gomshall, 
and walked from 
there by St. Martha’s 
to Guildford. It was 
a lovely day, though 
somewhat warm; and, 
as our walk took us 
through some of the 
most lovely scenery 
in Surrey, it was 
most enjoyable. Cecil 
was by no means a 
good walker, and soon 
began to tire. He 
started in the best of 
spirits; but, unlike 
most people, the more 
tired he got the more 
his spirits rose, and 
the more delightful 
became his talk, the 
more amusing his 
anecdotes. At Guild- 
ford we took the 
train to Sandhurst, where Cecil was staying with 
our mutual friend, Mr. Alfred Deacon. There 
he showed us the point from which he proposed 
painting “The Minister's Garden,” and he then 
described to us the idea that he had in his mind. 
We discussed it together, and I remember well 
we unanimously agreed that, if painted on a large 
scale, it would probably make his name. I could 
not help remarking then, as always, how Cecil 
Lawson seemed to be encouraged and helped by the 
keen artistic insight of his brother Malcolm, who 
certainly possessed a critical knowledge of painting, 
which, as far as my experience goes, few musicians 
have. 

It was about this time that Lawson painted the 
beautiful water-colour, “A Pastoral Trafalgar Square, 
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Chelsea ”—as far as I know, the only finished water- 
colour he ever did. 

The last occasion when I spent any time with 
Cecil Lawson was in the early autumn of 1879, after 
his marriage. I stayed with him then for nearly 
a week at his charming little house in Haslemere. 
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I believe that he felt himself unequal to grappling 
with them successfully as portraits, so he attempted 
a compromise, and endeavoured to treat them (as he 
himself said) as though they were but a part of the 
landscape. That the picture was a mistake I think 
his most appreciative admirers will now admit. He 


IN THE VALLEY: A PASTORAL, 
(From the Painting by Cecil G, Lawson.) 


Living as he did in one of the quaintest of 
Surrey villages, with its beautiful surroundings, and 
helped by the most devoted of wives—herself an 
artist—everything then seemed to promise for Lawson 
a brilliant future. It is sad to reflect he had but 
three short years of life before him. 

He was then struggling to complete the portrait- 
figures in his large picture, at first spoken of as the 
“ Dragon Flies,” afterwards called the “ Voice of the 
Cuckoo.” The landscape was then nearly finished, 
and was as grand as anything that ever came from 
his brush. But he was in difficulty with his figures. 

862 


did his best to achieve success; but, painting the 
figures on the scale he did, success was not possible 
with him. That he did not altogether fail, that 
the picture cannot be called a fiasco, seems to me 
to show how many-sided and how great his talent 
really was. 

Mr. Gosse’s high authority notwithstanding, I 
think that Lawson had a power of dealing with 
the human figure that for a pure landscape-painter 
was remarkable. He was at that time full of his 
projected picture “The August Moon,” now in the 
National Gallery. Nothing would satisfy him but 
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that we should drive over together to see the 
moon rise over Blackdown, close to the Laureate’s 
place, the point his picture was chiefly studied from. 
By the time we reached Blackdown, close on mid- 
night, the moon was high in the heavens. I re- 
member Lawson enlarging on the colour there was 
always in a landscape in such moonlight. He said 
that no great painter had yet fully grasped this 
truth, but that he intended to attempt to show 
it out. Before the picture was exhibited in the 
Grosvenor, he had painted, perched on a branch 
in the foreground, an owl, life-size, with glistening 
‘eyes. The critics came down, however, and dis- 
approved of the weird bird; and so Cecil painted 
it out, to my sorrow, and, I believe, not a little 
to his own. 

In 1876 the Royal Academy, which in the 
previous year had rejected the “ Hop-Gardens,” re- 
considered their verdict. Yielding—as Lawson 
himself told me they did—to the outspoken opinion 
of Sir Frederic Leighton, the Council of that year 
accepted the picture, and it was hung in the Great 
Room. As a set-off to this, however, the two im- 
portant landscapes, each in its way a masterpiece, 
which he had just completed, were rejected; or, 
perhaps it is more fair to say, were not hung. One 
of these, a rich river-scene, with great interlacing 
trees, was the landscape which has been so splen- 


didly reproduced in photogravure by Messrs. Goupil, 


under the title of “Marsh Lands.” The other, an 
effect of early morning, was thus described at the 
time: “A warm white day about the end of Sep- 
tember; a flock of sheep, driven by a woman, are 
straggling from a dusty bramble-lined road, through 
a fallen gate, presided over by a lofty willow, into 
cool green pasture-land stretching out to marshy 
country, where cattle are plashing, and edged in far 
distance by hills blending green into the white 
cloudy sky; a tall, motionless birch-tree in mid- 
distance adds to the still effect of the picture.” The 
figure of the woman driving the sheep, studied from 
his sister Kate, was especially suggestive and beau- 


Lichfield. 
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tiful. She seemed to be moving in the landscape. 
In the studies for this figure Cecil was a good deal 
helped by his brother Wilfrid ; but the charm of the 
painting was all his own. No more poetic work was 
ever painted by him. Sad to relate, however, this 
once beautiful picture is now a mere wreck. It was 
bought direct from the studio, before it was submitted 
to the Academy, by Mr. J. T. Godfrey-Faussett, of 
This was at a critical period of Cecil 
Lawson’s career, before he commanded any sale for 
his works—at any rate, for the more important ones. 
He was naturally, therefore, very grateful to Mr. 
Faussett (who was not a regular picture-buyer) for 
recognising the worth of his: work at a time when 
few others did so. When Lawson heard that the 


‘ Academy had rejected this picture he was very much 


hurt, and offered (though he was himself quite satis- 
fied with it) to keep it at his studio until he had 
time to touch on it again, and would be able to send 
it for exhibition; with the assurance that it would be 
well hung. This he undertook to do, to satisfy Mr. 
Faussett, and not, as I have said, that he was himself 
in any way dissatisfied with the picture as it then 
was. Time slipped by, however; and it was not 
until just before his death that he took the picture 
in hand, with the sad result before mentioned. One 
cannot but deplore that the Academy had been so 
blind as to refuse to hang a work of such unques- 
tionable merit. 

On Saturday, the 10th of June, 1882, Cecil Gordon 
Lawson died, at the age of thirty years and six 
months, leaving a widow (the daughter of Mr. J. 
Birnie Philip, the sculptor who designed and exe- 
cuted some of the beautiful reliefs on the Albert 
Memorial in Hyde Park) and an infant son. 

How much English art has lost by his early death 
is becoming more evident every day. To those who 
knew him intimately his loss was far more than 
this; for, besides being possessed of the highest 
talent, he was a most delightful companion, had a 
most affectionate nature, and was himself one of the 
most lovable of men. 





“A PASTORAL.” 
BY R. C. W. Bunny. 


T is not often that we have to record any striking 
development of Australian art, still less any 
single work of remarkable achievement, so that we 
have the greater pleasure in placing before our 
readers the picture which forms our frontispiece. 
This work is not quite new to the Old World, for 
it appeared in this year’s Salon, and there attracted 
unusual attention. This “Pastoral ”—oddly enough 
named, seeing that it is, above all, a sea-shore picture 


of ideal nymphs—is from the hand of Mr. R. C. W. 
Bunny, whose upward rise has before now been noted 
in England. Many persons will observe to what ex- 
tent Mr. Bunny has been indebted for subject and 
treatment to M. Géréme—though not, of course, un- 
duly ; but it is impossible not to appreciate in this 
picture a quality of atmosphere and a tenderness of 
treatment and handling that were strikingly absent 
from the canvas of the more distinguished artist. 
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HE exhibition of a collection of Mr. C. Sainton’s 


works in silver-point 
was so successful last year 
that the artist has made 
a second venture in the 
same direction at the 
Burlington Art Gallery, 
Old Bond Street. A notice 
of the exhibition will be 
found on p. vii of our 
“Chronicle of Art.” We 
reproduce on this page two 
examples of this daintily 
beautiful work, which, 
though much reduced in 
size, will serve to show 
somewhat of the charm 
of Mr. Sainton’s art. 

To the lamented death 
of Mr. Ford Madox Brown 
reference was made in 
last month’s “Chronicle 
of Art,” and also to that 
of M. Auguste Flameng. 
It is with great regret 
that we have to record 
the death of Mr. C. B. 
Birch, A.R.A., at the 
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A BATHER. 
’ (From the Silver-Point by Charles Sainton.) 





BRUNE ET BLONDE. 
(From the Silver-Point by Charles Sainton.) 


NOTE-BOOK. 


comparatively early age 





of sixty-one. As we in- 
tend to include a full 
notice of the deceased 
sculptor and his work in 
our next issue, only a 
brief outline of his career 
need be given here. He 
was born at Brixton in 
1832, and commenced his 
art studies at the age of 
twelve, continuing them 
in Germany—whence his 
family removed—until he 
was twenty. He then 
returned to England and 
entered at the Royal 
Academy Schools, gaining 
two medals. He was 
elected an Associate of 
the Academy in 1880. 
A statue of General 
Gordon—the gift of the 
mayor—has been placed 
in the Recreation Ground 
at Gravesend. Designed 
and modelled by Mr. 
John Broad (of Messrs. 
Doulton’s),; the statue, 
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which is of terra-cotta of a warm buff colour, 
was produced at the celebrated Lambeth Potteries. 





THE LATE FORD MADOX BROWN. 
(From a Photograph by W. Pae, Newcastle-on-Tyne.) 


One of the most striking features at the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition is the chimneypiece destined 
for the private library of the Duke of Portland at 
Welbeck Abbey. Designed by Mr. H. Wilson, the 
work has been executed by Mr. F. W. Pomeroy 























GENERAL GORDON. 


(From the Statue by Messrs. Doulton, recently erected 
at Gravesend.) 





THE LATE M. AUGUSTE FLAMENG. 
(From a Photograph by Pirou, Paris.) 





NOTE-BOOK. 


in English alabaster, inlaid with green marble and 
mother-of-pearl. 


The carvings are intended to 





THE LATE CHARLES BELL BIRCH, A.R.A. 
(From a Photograph by Fradelle and Young.) 


illustrate the story of “Rapunzel,” from Mr. 
William Morris’s poem; the frieze representing a 
tangled wood, while on the keystone is the figure 
of the witch. The whole structure stands eleven 
feet high, and is ten feet six inches in width. 





ALABASTER CHIMNEYPIECE. 


(Designed by H. Wilson, and Executed by F. W. Pomeroy, for Welbeck Abbey.) 
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PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. 


By PRINCE BOJIDAR 


F noble birth, with rank and wealth, Puvis de 
Chavannes had not, at the outset of his ex- 
perience as a painter, to meet sordid difficulties or 
struggle for the necessaries of life. 
Having had such an education as 
fitted him for any career, he 
chose that of art, with a view 
to producing in the forms of 
beauty so essentially his own the 


numerous masterpieces with 
which he has enriched the 
world. 


Though he found no difficulty 
in the initiatory stages, it was 
not at first so easy to win, I 
will not say the admiration, but 
the intelligent sympathy, of the 
public, though now they cannot 
be loud enough in their praises. 
For a long time it was the fashion 
to writhe before the noble works 
he sent to the Salon, and to ask 
what his figures were meant to 
represent, with the obvious reply 
that great idiocy could easily 
gain a great following. 

But the master, unmoved by 
mockery, did not change his way 
of seeing and expressing things. 
By degrees the excitement cooled 
down; he ceased to be laughed 
at; and now that he has won 
the highest marks of distinction, 
the same public loudly admires 
the work of Puvis de Chavannes 
—not, I fear, fully appreciating 
all its beauty, for it is too su- 
premely poetical to be understood 
of the many ; only choice spirits, 
perhaps, can really feel the genius of Puvis de 
Chavannes. 

When, in 1881, Puvis de Chavannes exhibited 
his picture of “The Poor Fisherman,” I was still 
very young; the work attracted me irresistibly. I 
gazed at it open-mouthed, capable even then of dis- 
cerning that I stood before a wonderful work, though 
I did not understand what it was in this picture 
which could so completely fascinate me. It was not 
till later that I solved the mystery, when I was more 
familiar with art. It is that each canvas from the 
hand of Puvis de Chavannes is a work so complete 
that it contains in itself the utmost achievement of 
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KARAGEORGEVITCH. 


art, of learning, and of poetry that is possible in a 
painting ; all so perfectly subdued to the idea the 
master intended to express that the picture seems 


PIERRE PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. 


conscious of it. And few artists are such masters of 
drawing or of the brush as to compare with Puvis 
de Chavannes. But he does not aim at dazzling 
the spectator by an astonishing bit of technique—to 
strike the eye in the midst of his picture. What 
he tries to do—what he has always succeeded in 
doing—is to express his thought in its purest and 
most ideal form, using painting simply as a means. 
“The Poor Fisherman” was exhibited at the 
time when the painter was as yet misunderstood, 
and floods of ink flowed in jests at his expense. 
A gloomy sky, a waste of waters, grey, heavy, 
stagnant as it would seem, a flat coast. A boat 
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moored to the shore; at its bow “The Poor Fisher- 
man,” dressed only in his trousers and a shirt thrown 
open, exposing the almost naked torso; with folded 
arms he is waiting to draw the net which lies in the 
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Fisherman,” which the newspapers cried down for 
years as being neither drawn nor painted, is simply 
a magnificent work—one of the three or four 
which do honour to the Luxembourg Gallery. 





A STUDY. 


water close at hand. On the strand an unswaddled 
baby lies sleeping on the bare ground; a little way 
off a woman is gathering flowers. The whole is 
admirably executed, and yet with a determined 
greyness that is hardly pictorial at all—pictorial, I 
mean, in the sense of illusion. The picture leaves 
in impression on the mind as of a tale that has 
been told, unsubstantial, almost unreal. This “ Poor 


(By Puvis de Chavannes.) 


What Puvis de Chavannes has here aimed at 
rendering is man’s earthly mission, his subjection 
to life. The sleeping child shows us the calm in- 
difference of infancy; the woman gathering flowers 
suggests the charm of life for the poor as for the 
rich ; and the whole is encompassed—embraced, as it 
were—in the passive life of nature. These are the 
ideas he has intended to express, and with so much 
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subtlety, so little display, that it is hardly fair to 
blame those who did not apprehend them. 

The master’s work is vast—not only as a lofty 
outcome of artistic expression, but for its mere 
quantity, more especially of decorative painting. 
Puvis de Chavannes has, in fact, devoted himself 
chiefly to mural decoration; his easel pictures are 
few. However, I know of others besides “ The Poor 
Fisherman”: three women of life-size on the sea- 
shore, and a series of studies of the nude, exhibited 


how to simplify both line and colour so as to achieve 
such harmony as leaves the thought, the purport, 
untrammelled; to simplify them to such a point that 
the unthinking spectator is led to fancy that he could 
not, even if he would, carry the technique of painting 
to its utmost limits. 

In fact, all this painter’s work is done in and 
by the brain. I saw in his studio sketches, finished 
sketches, for all his pictures—some in» charcoal, 
others in colour, but all exactly like the pictures 








HOMAGE OF VICTOR HUGO TO THE CITY OF PARIS. 


(From the Painting by Puvis de Chavannes in the Salon of the Champ de Mars, 1893. Photographed by Braun.) 


some years ago at Durand-Ruel’s rooms. The 
memory of those feminine carnations dwells in my 
mind with some of Correggio’s finest pieces, or some 
examples of another modern painter, Henner. 

At the exhibition there was another exquisite 
work—a little girl sitting in an archaic landscape 
holding a flower; and no words can describe the 
grace of the child as she leans on one hand, and the 
freshness of her colouring in contrast with the dim 
old-world landscape. There was, too, a capital 
pastel: the back of a woman in the act of doing her 
hair—to me unforgettable ; and a very small canvas, 
“The Death of Orpheus,” impressed me deeply. 

His drawings are unfortunately scarcely more 
numerous, and I cannot but regret that there should 
not be more of them in our galleries, public and 
private, for they are certainly among the finest 
things I know. They display the consummate learn- 
ing of a great master, who, in decorative work, knows 


to be painted after them. Nothing is ever altered 
from the first design till the work is finished and 
complete. What Puvis de Chavannes paints is his 
idea, his vision. He transfers it to the canvas as he 
has conceived of it, works it up first in monochrome 
to a perfect harmony of melting tone, and then 
gives it the delightful colouring which hitherto 
was the specialty of the old masters. 

The living model intrudes itself into the master’s 
labours merely as an accessory, as a help, indeed, 
but of no. more importance than a note for in- 
formation—information, indeed, to which he is 
strictly faithful, but of which he is never the slave. 
Of course, only the highest imaginative ideal, 
seconded by perfect knowledge, admits of such a 
method of work; but how far preferable is this 
subservience of matter to mind, to the hideous 
tricks of technique, ugly and vulgar, which some 
painters—and those not the least cried up—try to 
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impose on us as the outcome of sincerity and realism 
in art. 

Puvis de Chavannes never gives his figures the 
look of models who sit by turns as a river-god or 
a drunkard. They are the exact embodiment of the 
idea they represent ; they are born of the painter's 


or when by an attitude, or by some unimportant 
accessory, they personify an abstract idea—such as 
Geometry and Astronomy, in the Sorbonne picture. 

Still these figures are truthful, living even, 
when, as in “Ludus pro Patria,” they cast their 
javelins, or cut down trees, or reap the harvest, as 





A VISION OF ANTIQUITY. 


(From the Painting by Puvis de Chavannes in the Museum at Lyons.) 


brain, and not the offspring of patient toil devoted 
to a study of the spots and warts given by 
“ Nature.” 

The sketch for the Sorbonne pictvre in the 
master’s studio is fully coloured, the precise dupli- 
cate of the great decorative work in the amphi- 
theatre of the college. The sketch, as has been 
said, is final; it undergoes no change even in the 
minutest detail till the picture is finished. Still, 
nothing is left to chance ; everything is thought out, 
considered, and full of purpose; above all, in these 
vast decorative paintings, intended to serve as a 
background on the wall where they are placed, and 
to “pull together” the architectural features of 
the room, there is nothing to disturb the mind; 
they display the unity of tone and feeling which 
characterises all the painter’s work. 

The rather conventional air of some of his figures 
is quite intentional, particularly when, as in the 
sacred grove, the personages are floating in the air; 


in “Winter” and “Summer’”—two pictures ex- 
hibited at recent Salons. 

As to his colouring, that wonderful colouring 
which so many artists are now endeavouring to 
imitate, it is the great charm of the master’s work : 
so sober that the other decorations of a room in 
which one of his pictures is placed, far from being 
crushed and eclipsed, are thrown into relief and 
gain in beauty. And this, as it seems to me, is the 
highest quality of decorative art—a quality not 
given, alas! to every painter. 

Puvis de Chavannes does not paint in fresco, but 
he gives a remarkable softness and unity of tone to 
his decorative work. This unity of tone is amazingly 
effective when the paintings are in their place, and 
his decorative genius is seen at its best at the 
Panthéon in Paris, when we compare his “Sainte 
Genevieve” with the other very fine, but more 
blatant, works which furnish the walls. These 
panels, full of elegance and charm, a’ simple as 
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possible in composition, show us first the Saint as a 
child praying at the foot of the Cross, her parents 
admiring her youthful and ardent faith. Next we 
see Saint-Germain d’Auxerre and Saint-Loup de 
Troyes, who, on their way to England to combat 
the heresy of Pelagius, have reached the town of 
Nanterre. Among the crowd who come forth to 
meet them Saint-Germain observes a child on 


ART. 


From the rock flows the life-giving stream. Youth 
drinks of it eagerly; old age, with trembling hands, 
dips a cup into the waters. In the fragment here 


‘reproduced we see, on the right of the spring, 


Lyric Poetry; leaning on a tree hard by, Eclogue 
stands, pan-pipes in hand. Next comes Astronomy, 
with one hand resting on a celestial globe. Further 


on comes Fable, with a crow on her shoulder, as 





INTER ARTES ET NATURAM. 


(From the Painting by Puvis de Chavannes in the Amphitheatre of the Sorbonne, Paris.) 


whom he discerns the stamp of the divinity. He 
questions her, and predicts the high destiny to which 
she is called. This child became the patron saint 
of Paris. The colouring of the whole picture, the 
exactitude of the landscape—where we can trace 
the Paris of the future, of to-day—the delightful 
harmony of the various groups of attentive spec- 
tators, all combine to make this mural painting 
one of the masterpieces of modern art. 

At the Sorbonne, again, Paris possesses a 
splendid work by this master, decorating the great 
amphitheatre. In a glade of some sacred grove, 
on a block of marble in the centre, sits a figure 
symbolical of the Sorbonne. On each side of her 
stands a genius, laden with palms and crowns—an 
offering to the living and to the glorious dead. 


making animals discourse, and at her feet a child 
holds a file at which the serpent is gnawing. 

The painter was at work on this great canvas 
when I was so happy as to be introduced to him by 
a common friend, and during the half-hour I spent 
in admiring his work he never ceased explaining the 
composition, painting all the time to show us that 
we were not in his way. I have seen Puvis de 
Chavannes since that day, and my first impression 
has been constantly confirmed. Very tall and very 
upright, he suggests a modern Henri IV.; and has, 
too, not only the lofty spirit and noble sentiments 
that characterised that king, but his jovial humour 
and love of life 

Though he does not lead a retired life, he is 
not a man of fashion. With a hearty contempt for 














PUVIS 


honours and prizes, he avoids the so-called world of 
art, and is social only with his friends, who are all 
devoted to him. 

As an exact biographer, I must mention that 
Puvis was awarded a Medal of Honour 
at the Salon of 1882 for his “Ludus pro 
Patria,” and that he is Commander of 
the Legion of Honour; but I do not 
think that these distinctions count for 
much in his estimation. 

The Legion of Honour was bestowed 
at the Sorbonne, in the presence of his 
great picture; as to the medal, he told 
me himself how he learnt that it had 
been awarded to him. On the day when 
the distribution of such prizes is arranged 
by vote, Puvis de Chavannes, going out 
of his house, saw on the Boulevard a man 
performing a pyrrhic dance of a very 
pronounced character. This was his 
friend Vernier, the marine painter, who, 
having just heard that the medal was 
adjudged to Puvis de Chavannes, came 
to express his joy and announce the 
news in this rather eccentric fashion. 

Lyons—his native town—possesses an 
important series of decorative paintings 
by this master. One represents the 
“River Sadne”—a supple, serpent-like 
figure of a woman at the foot of a 
willow, framed in water-lilies and other 
aquatic plants. Further off, the Rhone 
forms a companion figure. A river- 
god, muscular and stalwart, is about 
to capture her in a net he stands 
ready to throw over her. In the 
entrance to the museum, in the 
same gallery as the “Sadne,” are 
three of the painter’s finest compo- 
sitions—‘“ The Sacred Grove,” “A 
Vision of Antiquity,” and “Chris- 
tian Inspiration.” I particularly re- 
member this last. Never, I believe, 

did any picture produce such a sen- 
sation in the world of thought as this masterpiece 
by Puvis de Chavannes: the inspired rapture of 
the young painter-monk, Fra Angelico, in an ecstasy 
before his freseo—the scene is laid in a cloistered 
nook—the monk, two assistants, and in the back- 
ground a group of figures contemplating the fresco. 
The sobriety of the composition, the “religious” 
colouring, the execution of the painting—all are as 
perfect in their way as can be conceived of. 

At the museum at Marseilles there are two of 
his great decorative works—“ Massilia, the Phocean 
Colony ” and “The Port of Marseilles.” There are 
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also fine decorative compositions by him in the 
museums at Rouen and Amiens. 

I asked Puvis de Chavannes under whom he 
had studied: “When I came to Paris,” he said, 








A STUDY. 


(By Puvis de Chavannes.) 


“JT was recommended to work with Signol, but he 
had no studio for pupils. He advised me to go to 
H. Scheffer, brother of Ary Scheffer, who has left 
some very fine portraits in the style of Holbein. 
However, he again did not take pupils, and confined 
himself to giving me advice from time to time, for 
about a year; so I might almost say that I never had 
a master.” 

Puvis de Chavannes, in point of fact, follows no 
one. He serves art, and art alone, without limita- 
tions, and without troubling his head about schools 
and styles. 
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THE LATE CHARLES B. BIRCH, A.R.A. 


————_~we 


OR versatility and dexterity in many branches 
of the fine arts the late Charles Bell Birch had 
probably no equal in this country. Ideal sculpture, 
portrait statues, busts, and, indeed, every form of 





THE LATE CHARLES BELL BIRCH, A.R.A. 


(From a Painting in Costume by Seymour Lucas, A.R.A.) 


sculpture came from his hands with surprising 
facility. Moreover, in his early life, with its long 
intervals during which commissions were rare, or 
came not at all, he supported himself by painting 
portraits, by water-colour drawing, and by various 
forms of draughtsmanship and design. The type of 
man that can excel in so many branches of art is 
not characteristic of this country’s artists, and Birch 
was looked upon by his brethren in early life as 
somewhat of a phenomenon. 

Birch received a good deal of his training in the 
Academy of Arts at Berlin, just at the moment when 
the dawn of naturalism was making its first strug- 
gles against the rigid classicism of the times, upheld 
in that city by Christian Ranch. It was under these 
conditions that he received the artistic impressions 
that stamped his future career; and although he 
left Berlin at an early age never to return, his 


works were throughcut life marked by the style 
that was more or less common to the pupils and 
successors of that master. 

On leaving Berlin, Birch worked in the schools 
of the Royal Academy, where he competed for the 
gold medal. The first wave of naturalisin had, how- 
ever, not yet reached these shores, and his group, 
“The Good Samaritan,” though incomparably the 
best, was dressed in Eastern costume, so the prize 
went to a work that had but one merit, but that 
was overwhelming—it was Greek. 

Birch’s first success came through the judgment 
of laymen, shockingly indifferent to the particular 
“ism” that happened to be the prevailing fashion 
among artists. Thus he won the £500 prize offered 
by the Art Union of London for “the best ideal 
work” with his sketch of “The Wood Nymph.” 
Again the keynote of his group, as compared with 
other contemporary works, was “ naturalism.” After 
this he won several competitions, and it was in a 





A WATER-NYMPH, 


(From a Fountain at Sydney, N.S.W.) 


great measure through them that he obtained the 
bulk of his commissions. 
Wholly devoid of the shopkeeping faculty 
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THE LIEUTENANT HAMILTON MEMORIAL. 


indispensable to a sculptor who will 
make a career in this country, Birch 
spent many of his best years “devilling” 
in all manner of ways, and during this 
period he produced little or no sculpture. 
But a turn came in the tide, and at 
last, though late—perhaps too late—he 
obtained important commissions which 
gave him means and opportunity to 
work out some of his designs for ideal 
subjects, and he executed “The Eagle 
Slayer,” “The Last Call,” and the 
“Lieutenant Hamilton,” which finally 
gained him the title of “Associate of 
the Royal Academy.” 

A goodly number of public works 
of sculpture came from Birch’s studio, 
among them the memorable “Griffin,” 
at Temple Bar, and upon his head was 
poured the storm of furious and scorn- 
ful criticism that the “monster” evoked. 
The real facts of the case were that 
the Temple Bar Memorial was designed 
by the City architect, who made the 
inexcusable blunder of treating the 


“Dragon” supporters of the City arms, or 


rather one of them, as if it had been the 
portrait of some illustrious personage, 
864 








placing it on the top of the pedestal without its 
indispensable brother dragon. Birch had simply 
the commission to model the “beast,” which he 
carried out faithfully and well, and was in no wise 
responsible for that unfortunate crime against good 
taste. 

Birch was eminently a realistic artist, and his 
aim was always to “do” our own times as they are. 
This idea led him to attack the difficult problem 
of representing current incidents and events in 
groups of sculpture, the most successful of which 
from an artistic point of view was the “ Lieutenant 
Hamilton Memorial.” Unfortunately in such pro- 
nounced realism the shortcomings are more easily 
seized upon, and the boldness of the attempt and 
difficulties of the task are neither considered nor 
realised. 

On the whole, of all his various work his portrait 
statues are the least open to criticism, and they may 
be fairly ranked as being probably the best of those 
of his day. His portrait busts were fine likenesses, 
beside being skilfully modelled, but they were not 
so “naturalistic” as the best busts of our younger 
men; the naturalism of his times being little more 
than a veneer upon a classic foundation. 

Birch had an exuberant fertility of invention, 
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LADY GODIVA. 
(At the Crystal Palace.) 





as being superior to any of the de- 
signs that he carried to completion. 
The “Mazeppa,” the “Adam and 
Eve,” and the statuette of Hervey 
the physician, are among the best 
examples of his art, and are all 
conceived -in the true spirit of 
modern idealism, which, according 
to the opinion he had formulated, 
is the proper goal of the modern 
artist. 

Failing health had for many 
years enfeebled his powers, and 
latterly was the cause of a serious 
falling-off in the quality of his work ; 
he had on this account ceased to 
retain that measure of the esteem 
from his brother artists to which 
by a just consideration of his whole 
career he was entitled. 

Sculpture has made a complete 
revolution since Birch surprised us 
with his “Wood Nymph” thirty 
years ago; and, viewed from the 
present standpoints of art, there is 
much reason for the indifference 
that was latterly felt towards even 
his best work. Artists to whom le 
travail des morceaux is the beginning 
and end of art may find little to 
admire in his works; he, never- 


and many of his designs never passed the sketch theless, possessed much of the real science of sculp- 


or small model stage. Some of these may rank ture, which th 


e modern school has never learnt. 





MAZEPPA. 
(From the Sketch Model for a large Work.) 
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SOME NOTES ON 





THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS. 


HE Middle Ages may be called the epoch of 
writing par excellence. Stone, bronze, wooden 
rune-staves, waxed tablets, papyrus, could be 
written upon with one instrument or another; 
but all these—even 
the last, tender and 
brittle as it was— 
were but makeshift 
materials for writing 
on; and it was not 
until parchment and 
vellum, and at last 
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rag- paper, becaine 
common, that the 
true material for 


writing on, and the 
quill pen, the true 
instrument for writ- 
ing with, were used. 
From that time till 
the period of the 
general use of print- 
ing must be con- 
sidered the age of 
written books. As 
in other handicrafts, 
so also in this, the 
great period of genu- 
ine creation (once 
called the Dark Ages 
by those who had 
forgotten the past, 
and whose ideal of 
the future was a 
comfortable prison) 
did all that was 
worth doing as an art, leaving makeshifts to the 
period of the New Birth and the intelligence of 
modern civilisation. 

Byzantium was doubtless the mother of medize- 
val caligraphy, but the art spread speedily through 
the North of Europe and flourished there at an 
early period, and it is almost startling to find 
it as we do in full bloom in Ireland in the 
seventh century. No mere writing has been 
done before or since with such perfection as that 
of the early Irish ecclesiastical books; and this 
caligraphy is interesting also, as showing the de- 
velopment of what is now called by printers 
“lower-case” letter, from the ancient majuscular 
characters. The writing is, I must repeat, posi- 
tively beautiful in itself, thoroughly ornamental ; 
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AND BLUE SCROLL WORK, 
(From a Bible written in North France, 1280.) 


but these books are mostly well equipped with 
actual ornament, as carefully executed as the writing 
—in fact, marvels of patient and ingenious interlace- 
ments. This ornament, however, has no relation in 
any genuine Jrish 
book to the tradi- 
tional style of By- 
zantium, but is 
rather a branch of a 
great and widespread 
school of primal de- 
coration, which has 
little interest in the 
representation of 
humanity and _its 
doings, or, indeed, in 
any organic life, but 
is contented with 
the convolutions of 
abstract lines, over 
which it attains to 
great mastery. The 
most obvious ex- 
ample of this kind 
of art may be found 
in the carvings of 
the Maoris of New 
Zealand; but it is 
common to many 
races at a certain 
stage of development. 
The colour of these 
Irish ornaments is 
not very delightful, 
and no gold appears 
in them.* 

This Irish caligraphy and illumination was taken 
up by the North of England monks; and from them, 
though in less completeness, by the Carlovingian 
makers of books both in France and even in Ger- 
many; but they were not content with the quite 
elementary representation of the human form cur- 
rent in the Irish illuminations, and filled up the 
gap by imitating the Byzantine picture-books with 
considerable success,t and in time developed a very 
beautiful style of illumination combining ornament 
with figure-drawing, and one seat of which in the 
early eleventh century was Winchester.{ Gold was 


* Example: “ The Book of Kells,” Trinity College, Dublin, &c. 

+ Examples: Durham Gospels, British Museum, Gospels at 
Boulogne, &c. 

¢ Example: Charter of foundation of Newminster at Win- 
chester, British Museum. 
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used with some copiousness in these latter books, 
but is not seen in the carefully-raised and highly- 
burnished condition which is so characteristic of 
medieval illumination at its zenith. 

It should be noticed that amongst the Byzantine 
books of the earlier period are some which on one 
side surpass in mere sumptuousness all books ever 
made; these are written in gold and silver on 
vellum, stained purple throughout. Later on again, 
in the semi-Byzantine-Anglo-Saxon or Carlovingian 
period, are left us some specimens of books written 
in gold and silver on white vellum. This splendour 
was at times resorted to (chiefly in Italy) in the 
latter half of the fifteenth century. 

The just-mentioned late Anglo-Saxon style was 
the immediate forerunner of what may be called the 
first complete medizval school, that of the middle 
of the twelfth century. Here the change for the 
better is prodigious. Apart from the actual pictures 
done for explanation of the text and the edification 
of the “ faithful,” these books are decorated with 
borders, ornamental letters, &c., in which foliage 
and forms human, animal, and monstrous are 
blended with the greatest daring and most complete 
mastery. The drawing is firm and precise, and it 
may be said also that an unerring system of 
beautiful colour now makes its appearance. This 
colour (as all schools of decorative colour not more 
or less effete) is founded on the juxtaposition of 
pure red and blue modified by delicate but clear and 
bright lines and “ pearlings” of white, and by the 
use of a little green and spaces of pale pink and 
flesh-colour, and here and there some negative greys 
and ivory yellows. In most cases where the book 
is at all splendid, gold is very freely used, mostly 
in large spaces—backgrounds and the like—which, 
having been gilded over a solid ground with thick 
gold-leaf, are burnished till they look like solid 
plates of actual metal. The effect of this is both 
splendid and refined, the care with which the gold 
is laid on, and its high finish, preventing any im- 
pression of gaudiness. The writing of this period 
becoming somewhat more definitely “Gothic,” does 
not fall short of (it could not surpass) that of the 
previous half-century. 

From this time a very gradual change—during 
which we have to note somewhat more of delicacy 
in drawing and refinement of colour—brings us to 
the first quarter of the thirteenth century; and here 
& sundering of the styles of the different peoples 
begins to be obvious. Throughout the twelfth 


century, though there is a difference, it is easier to 
distinguish an English or French book from a 
German or Italian by the writing than by the illu- 
mination ; but after 1225 the first glance on opening 
the book will most often ery out at you, German, 
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Italian, or French-English. For the rest, the illu- 
minations still gain in beauty and delicacy, the gold 
is even more universally brilliant, the colour still 
more delicious. The sub-art of the rubricator, as 
distinguished from the limner and the scribe, now 
becomes more important, and remains so down to - 
the end of the fifteenth century. Work of great 
fineness and elegance, drawn mostly with the pen, 
and always quite freely, in red and blue counter- 
changed, is lavished on the smaller initials and other 
subsidiaries of the pages, producing, with the firm 
black writing and the ivory tone of the vellum, a 
very beautiful effect, even when the more solid and 
elaborate illumination is lacking. 

During this period, apart from theological and 
philosophical treatises, herbals, “ bestiaries,” &c., the 
book most often met with, especially when splen- 
didly ornamented, is the Psalter, as sung in 
churches, to which is generally added a calendar, 
and always a litany of the saints. This calendar, by 
the way, both in this and succeeding centuries, is 
often exceedingly interesting, from the representa- 
tions given in it of domestic occupations. The great 
initial B (Beatus vir qui non) of these books affords 
an opportunity to the illuminator, seldom missed, of 
putting forth to the full his powers of design and 
colour. 

The last quarter of the thirteenth century brings 
us to the climax of illumination considered apart 
from book-pictures. Nothing can exceed the grace, 
elegance, and beauty of the drawing and the love- 
liness of the colour found at this period in the best- 
executed books; and it must be added that, though 
some work is rougher than other, at this time there 
would appear, judging from existing examples, to 
have been no bad work done. The tradition of the 
epoch is all-embracing and all-powerful, and yet 
no single volume is without a genuine individuality 
and life of its own. In short, if all the other art 
of the early Middle Ages had disappeared, they 
might still claim to be considered a great period of 
art on the strength of their ornamented books. 

In the latter part of the thirteenth century we 
note a complete differentiation between the work of 
the countries of Europe. There are now three great 
schools : the French-Flemish-English, the Italian, 
and the German. Of these the first is of the most, 
the last of the least, importance. As to the rela- 
tions between England and France, it must be said 
that, though there is a difference between them, it 
is somewhat subtle, and may be put thus: of some 
books you may say, This is French ; of others, This 
is English; but of the greater part you can say 
nothing more than, This belongs to the French- 
English school. Of those that can be differentiated 
with something like certainty, it may be said that 
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the French excel specially in a dainty and orderly 
elegance, the English specially in love of life and 
nature, and there is more of rude humour in them 
than in their French contemporaries ; but he must 
be at once a fastidious and an absolute man who 
could say the French is better than the English or 
the English than the French. 

The Norwich. Psalter, in the Bodleian Library ; 
the Arundel, Queen Mary’s, and Tennison Psalters, 
in the British Museum, are among the finest of 
these English books: nothing can surpass their 
fertility of invention, splendour of execution, and 
beauty of colour. 

This end of the thirteenth century went on pro- 
ducing splendid psalters at a great rate; but between 
1260 and 1300 or 1320 the greatest industry of the 
scribe was exercised in the writing of Bibles, espe- 
cially pocket volumes, These last, it is clear, were 
produced in enormous quantities, for in spite of the 
ravages of time many thousands of them still exist. 
They are one and all beautifully written in hands 
necessarily very minute, and mostly very prettily 
illuminated with tiny figure-subjects in the initials 
of each book, 

For a short period at the end of this and the 
beginning of the next century many copies of the 
Apocalypse were produced, illustrated copiously 
with pictures, which give us examples of serious 
Gothic design at its best, and seem to show us what 
wall-pictures of the period might have been in the 
North of Europe. 

The fourteenth century, the great mother of 
change, was as busy in making ornamental books as 
in other artistic work. When we are once fairly in 
the century a great change is apparent again in the 
style. It is not quite true to say that it is more 
redundant than its predecessor, but it has more 
mechanical redundancy. The backgrounds to the 
pictures are more elaborated; sometimes diapered 
blue and red, sometimes gold most beautifully 
chased with dots and lines. The° borders cover 
the page more; buds turn into open leaves: often 
abundance of birds and animals appear in the 
borders, naturalistically treated (and very well 
drawn); there is more freedom, and yet less indi- 
viduality in this work ; in short the style, though it 
has lost nothing (in its best works) of elegance and 
daintinesss—qualities so desirable in an ornamented 
book—has lost somewhat of manliness and precision; 
and this goes on increasing till, towards the end of the 
century, we feel that we have before us work that is 
in peril of an essential change for the worse.* 


* In France “ Bibles Historiaux,” i.e., partial translations of 
the Bible, very copiously pictured, were one of the most note- 
worthy productions of the latter half of the century. The Bible 
taken in the tent of the French King at the battle of Poitiers 
now in the British Museum, is a fine example. : 
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The differentiation, too, betwixt the countries 
increases ; before the century is quite over, England 
falls back in the race,t and French-Flanders and 
Burgundy come forward, while Italy has her face 
turned toward the Renaissance, and Germany too 
often shows a tendency toward coarseness and 





PAGE FROM A BOOK OF HOURS, WRITTEN IN NORTHERN 
FRANCE, 1290. 


incompleteness, which had to be redeemed in the 
long last by the honesty of invention and fitness 
of purpose of her woodcut ornaments to books. 
Many most beautiful books, however, were turned 
out, not only throughout the fourteenth, but even 
in the first half of the fifteenth century.{ 

The first harbinger of the great change that was 
to come over the making of books I take to be the 
production in Italy of most beautifully-written copies 


t Though we have in the British Museum some magnificent 
examples of English illumination of the end of the fourteenth 
and beginning of the fifteenth centuries, e.g., ‘The Salisbury 
Book ;” a huge Bible (Harl. i., e. ix.) ornamented in a style very 
peculiarly English. The Wyclifite translation of the Bible at 
the Museum is a good specimen of this style. 

t “The Hours of the Duke of Berry ” (Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris), and the “ Bedford Hours,” in the British Museum, both 
French, are exceedingly splendid examples of this period. 
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of the Latin classics. These are often very highly 
ornamented ; and at first not only do they imitate 


(very naturally) the severe hands of the eleventh 
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and twelfth centuries, but even (though a long way 
off) the interlacing ornament of that period. In 
these books the writing, it must be said, is in its 
kind far more beautiful than the ornament. There 
Were so many written and pictured books produced 
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in the fifteenth century that space quite fails me to 
write of them as their great merits deserve. In the 
middle of the century an invention, in itself trifling, 


IN NORTHERN FRANCE, 1380. 


was forced upon Europe by the growing demand for 
more and cheaper books. Gutenberg somehow got 
hold of punches, matrices, the adjustable mould, and 
so of cast movable type; Schoeffer, Mentelin, and the 
rest of them caught up the art with the energy and 
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skill so characteristic of the medieval craftsman. 
The new German art spread like wildfire into every 
country of Europe; and in a few years written books 
had become mere toys for the immensely rich. 

Yet the scribe, the rubricator, and the illumi- 
nator died hard. Decorated written books were 





FROM A PSALTER, WRITTEN IN THE MIDLAND COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, 1225. 


produced in great numbers after printing had be- 
come common; by far the greater number of these 
were Books of Hours, very highly ornamented and 
much pictured. Their style is as definite as any of 
the former ones, but it has now gone off the road 
of logical consistency; for divorce has taken place 
between the picture-work and the ornament. Often 
the pictures are exquisitely-finished miniatures be- 
longing to the best schools of painting of the day ; 
but often also they are clearly the work of men 
employed to fill up a space, and having no interest 
in their work save livelihood. The ornament never 


fell quite so low as that, though as ornament it is 
not very “distinguished,” and often, especially in 
the latest books, scarcely adds to the effect on the 
page of the miniature to which it is subsidiary. 

But besides these late-written books, in the first 
years of printing, the rubricator was generally, and 
the illuminator not seldom, 
employed on printed books 
themselves. In the early days 
of printing the big initials 
were almost always left for the 
rubricator to paint in in red 
and blue, and were often de- 
corated with pretty  scroll- 
work by him; and sometimes 
one or more pages of the book 
were surrounded with ornament 
in gold and colours, and the 
initials elaborately finished in 
the same way. 

The most complete examples 
of this latter work subsidiary 
to the printed page are found 
in early books printed in Italy, 
especially in the splendid editions of the classics 
which came from the presses of the Roman and 
Venetian printers. 

By about 1530 all book illumination of any 
value was over, and thus disappeared an art which 
may be called peculiar to the Middle Ages, and 
which commonly shows medieval craftsmanship at 
its best, partly because of the excellence of the work 
itself, and partly because that work can only suffer 
from destruction and defacement, and cannot, like 
medieval buildings, be subjected to the crueller 
ravages of “restoration.” 
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“CHRIST BLESSING 


LITTLE CHILDREN.” 


(ScHooL oF REMBRANDT.) 


OT more than eight-and-twenty years ago a 
storm raged about this picture which has 
rarely had its equal at any other moment in the 
history of the National Gallery. Sir William Boxall, 
R.A., had just been appointed director, and signalised 
his advent (and proved the general truth of the 
theory that practising artists do not make the fittest 
judges of Old Masters) by the purchase of this work 
from Herr Suermondt at a cost of £7,000. Sir 
William had no doubt it was a Rembrandt, and 
there were some to support him in the view; but 
the opinion of the majority was strongly against the 
ascription. Their contention was so swiftly. and 


absolutely confirmed by wider and more expert 
judgment, that the wonder is how those who were 
directly responsible for the absurd blunder were not 
made to pay the penalty. Meanwhile, the picture 
remains unfathered. That it is the work of one 
of Rembrandt’s pupils there is little doubt. It has 
some of the master’s characteristics, but little of 
his vigour; that it is worthy of a place in a great 
gallery, however, has never been denied. We would 
direct the attention of the reader to the interesting 
technique of Professor Berthold’s engraving, and 
remark with what success he has retained the thin 
quality and mellow tone of the canvas. * “8. 




















CHRIST BLESSING LITTLE CHILDREN. 


(From the Painting in the National Gallery. School of Rembrandt. Engraved by Professor Berthold.) 


























“A SWEET WILD CREATURE OF THE SEA.” 


(From the Painting by R. Fowler, R.1., at the Institute of Painters in Oil-Culours.) 
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INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OIL-COLOURS. 
By M. PHIPPS JACKSON. 

HE present exhibition of the Institute has little 

to distinguish it from the ten preceding ones. 
It would be impossible to get together nearly six 
hundred pictures by living artists without finding 
among them those that are good, bad, and indifferent. 
What one has a right to expect is, that the contents 
of the various galleries should justify the special 
motive of the society’s existence, and, in a general 
sense, fairly represent pictorial art in its different 
branches. Not historical design, for that is pretty 
well a dead letter in this country; nor higher class 
idealistic and imaginative work, to which the same 
remark, in somewhat more restricted sense, applies. 
But there are still social genre subjects—landscapes, 
portraiture, and presentments of the lower animals 
finding favour with the public; and these should 
therefore be presented to us in such a guise as to 
do credit to their authors, and satisfy the prevailing 
taste. 

Landscapes and sea views are rather a character- 
istic of the present collection at the Institute, many 
of them being of marked excellence. Sir James 


Linton, whose departure from the figure-painting 
with which he was formerly wont to delight us one 
perhaps regards with some little jealousy, continues 
his more recent rdle of landscape with a couple of 
views in “ Afternoon”—a picturesque old cottage, 
seen in the tender light of gradually declining day 


—and “Caught ”—a bridge over a stream, on the 
banks of which two lovers are seated, who may be 
scarcely pleased at having their sweet communings 
disturbed by an ardent piscator with his just hooked 
prey. Both pictures are delightful in their sense 
of harmony and refined treatment—they could not 
be otherwise from the President’s pencil—but, as 
suggested before, they hardly appear to fully satisfy 
as examples of Sir James’s special powers. A 
spreading English landscape with fields of thick 
grass ready for the scythe, a distant view, and 
hay-makers busy at their task, is a work the artist, 
Mr. Frank Walton, describes in the lines— 


“ Mists in May, and heat in June, 
Make the harvest come right soon.” 


Another not less beautiful study from the same 
brush, “Just the Last Leaves of the Dying Year,” 
shows us a winding roadway through a plantation, 
with partially bare trees, and fallen foliage rich in 
wealthy tints of russet, gold, and brown. “The 
Baron’s Pond, Gunnersbury,” by Mr. Edward F. 
Brewtnall, is a corner of Baron Rothschild’s estate, 
and has for motive a brilliant effect of sunset, 
illumining a road and partially a pool, otherwise 
in shadow from a clump of trees. Broadly painted, 
and yet sensitive in touch, “Governor’s House from 
Newly Bridge” is a landscape delightful in tone of 
colour, by Mr. Alfred East. 

Mr. Edwin Hayes is a learned student of the 
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ocean ip its ever-changing moods, and his northern 
coast view in “ Wreckage off Bamborough Castle, 


many other noteworthy landscapes are, “Through 
the Fields,” a fair pastoral, in which the shadows 


Northumberland,” is impressive in sense of stern of coming night are creeping up over the scene, 





THE OUTPOST (CRIMEA). 


(From the Painting by Jan V. Chelminski, at the Institute of Painters in Oil-Colours.) 


and rather desolate grandeur. The men at work 
stripping the remains of some ill-fated ship are in 
unison with the idea of the grey, sombre atmosphere 
succeeding a recent tempest. Not far from this 
masterly production is one in all respects its an- 
tithesis—“ Joyous Summer,” by Mr. Ernest Parton, 
in flowery meadows, winding river, and trees in 
full luxuriance of foliage, speaks of Nature in 
her happiest guise ; 
and on the opposite 
wall the view of 
“The Lynn, North 
Devon,” by Mr. 
Yeend King, whilst 
it deals with deep, 
dark pools,and moss- 
covered stones in 
the river-bed, is still 
full of that grace- 
fully —_— picturesque 
treatment marking 
the artist’s best 
work. Mr. F. G. 
Cotman arrests one 
with his poetically 
beautiful  “ Leid- 
schiedam,” in the 
Central Gallery. A 
warm, hazy scheme 
of colour blends to- 
gether harmoniously 
a great sheet of water, in which the town, with its in- 
evitable windmills, and the sky are reflected. Among 





by Mr. Ernest A. 
Waterlow, A.R.A.; 
“Between the 
Showers: a Mill 
near Dordrecht,” 
wherein the motive 
is a wonderful old 
mill, in grey, rainy 
atmosphere, by Mr. 
George C. Hait¢; 
“New-mown Hay,” 
sinall, but in its 
way a gem, by Mr. 
R. Thorne Waite; 
“Gathering Whelks,” 
women and _ child- 
ren collecting the 
familiar shell - fish 
on the shore at low 
tide, by Mr. Robert 
W. Allan; “ Rhine Salmon-fishers,” a spirited study 
of fishermen on rafts, by Mr. Hamilton Macallum ; 
and “The Water Meadows,” by Mr. E. M. Wimperis. 

Turning to works of a different order, attention 
is arrested, whilst interest is perhaps scarcely sus- 
tained, by the figure of a white-robed girl in bed, 
with a black cat perched upon her breast, “A Witch,” 
by the Hon. John Collier. I have seen much finer 





LEIDSCHIEDAM., 
(From the Painting by F. G. Cotman, RI., at the Institute of Painters in Oil-Colours.) 


work from this artist’s brush, particularly as regards 
colour. The girls and children round a great vase into 
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which water is playing, “The Fountain of Youth,” 
by Mr. C. N. Kennedy, is one of the few idealistic 
designs in the collection, and it is not without 
its value, both technically 
and as exhibiting imagina- 
tive faculty. “The Ameer’s 
Heir,” by Mr. James Clark, 
represents the important 
little personage resting 
upon cushions at a window, 
attended upon by a slave 
and a singularly pretty girl, 
who is holding a tambour- 
ine and a feather fan. Mr. 
Edgar Bundy is a young 
artist whose progress is 
marked and unmistakable. 
He has two pictures here 
that are both excellent. 
One, “The Coffee-house 
Orator,” is a large and mixed 
group of customers in a 
tavern parlour, listening to 
an old gentleman who, with 
back to the fire, is holding 
forth, apparently much to his own delight. The 
varied character in the different faces, grouping of 
the figures, and the management of the light and 
shade are excellent. Mr. Bundy’s other contribution, 
“For King Monmouth,” is perhaps more of a study, 
but it is singularly vivacious, and full of masterly 





THE AMEER’S HEIR. 


(From the Painting by James Clark, at the Institute of Painters in Oil-Colours.) 


drawing. The subject pictures a fanatical preacher, 
with Bible raised in one hand and sword in the 
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other, marching through a village at the head of a 
number of peasants—variously armed with pitchforks, 
reaping-hooks, rusty muskets, and siinilar primitive 





THE BARON’S POND, GUNNERSBURY. 


(From the Painting by E. F. Brewtnall, R.W.S., at the Institute of Painters in Oil-Colours.) 


weapons of offence—on their way to do battle for 
the unworthy and unhappy Duke of Monmouth. 
The younger painters figure rather conspicuously 
in the exhibition. “Love's Pleadings,” in most 
respects a highly creditable production, by Mr. John 
A. Lomax is a well-told and carefully worked out 
incident. Mr. Jan V. Chel- 
minski, with whose painting 
we are now all so well ac- 
quainted, sends a_ spirited 
study in “The Outpost 
(Crimea),” a cavalry charge 
during the Russian War; 
and Mr. Talbot Hughes has 
a delightful cabinet picture, 
finished like a miniature, of 
“The Secret Panel,” a young 
lady finding a hiding-place 
from the Puritans for a 
Cavalier. Placed somewhat 
too high upon the walls to 
be seen to advantage is 
a picture by Mr. Robert 
Fowler, which he entitles 
“A Sweet Wild Creature 
of the Sea,” a golden-haired 
mermaid, who by some mis- 
chance finds herself stranded 
upon the sea-shore, where 
she is discovéred and curiously interrogated by 
some lads who are bathing. It is a pity that a 
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design of this class is not placed in 2 position where 
it might be properly examined and appreciated. 
Any notice of this collection, however brief, would 
be extremely incomplete that made no reference at 
all ‘to the works of a class of contributors—the 
lady artists—forming a rather distinct feature of 
the exhibition. The very first picture on the walls, 
“Good-bye,” by Miss Edith M. Gregory, is the 
strongly-painted head of a girl, whose black hair 





SUZANNE. 


(From the Picture by F. Cayley Robinson, at the Royal Society of British Artists, By Permission 


of Messrs. Graves and Co.) 


is bound up with a red handkerchief; and “Me 
Loves ‘o00” is one of Miss Maude Goodman’s popular 
child-studies of a very small lady saluting her own 
fair presentment in the looking-glass. “Capri 
Shadows,” by Miss Mary E. Swan, is a bright 
sunshine effect in Capri, with tree shadows in gentle 
movement on a white wall. A pretty little girl 
reading a book, with her face in reflected light, 
“Once upon a Time,” credits the skill of Mrs. 
Mariquita J. Moberly; and “Sunny Hours,” a suc- 
cessful illustration of brilliant light, with children 
in a field eating fruit, is by Miss Ida Lovering. 
A French girl laden with flowers, “La Fillette 
aux Chrysanthémes,” by Miss Ruth Garnett, is 
another of the best works by lady contributors; 
and among the specimens of portraiture, “A Re- 
miniscence of a Hundred Years Ago,” by Miss 
Millicent Phelps; “Mabel,” a profile head in life- 
size, by Miss Whitacre Allen; a lovely female figure 
in white satin costume, “A Study,” by Miss Maud 
Porter; “Deceivers Ever,’ a girl leaning on the 


back of a chair, by Miss Evelyn Pyke-Nott, are 
noticeable; and remarkable, two studies of cats by 
Mme. Henriette” Ronner. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
By PETER MACNAB, 

Amid much that is commonplace and a little 
that is objectionable, the current exhibition of 
the Royal Society of British Artists includes many 
pictures which are inter- 
esting as revealing the per- 
meating influence of the 
more recent phases of ar- 
tistic expression. And this 
is all the more noticeable 
as it was in these galleries, 
but two or three years ago, 
that the Partington-like 
decision was arrived at to 
resist and mop back the 
rising tide. 

The tide has risen not- 
withstanding. Its influence 
is to be found not only in 
the traces of escape from 
conventional treatment in 
many pictures, but also in 
the decreasing number of 
silly and trivial subjects 
taken from the British 
nursery. 

Among the figure-pic- 
tures, a prominent place 
must be assigned to Mr. 
F. Cayley Robinson’s “ Su- 
zanne,” who sits before an old square piano, on 
which two candles burn as before a shrine, lighting 
up the gold background of a triptych hanging on the 
wall behind. The rapt expression of the girl, the 
powerful and solid painting of the accessories, and 
the rich harmonious colouring of the whole, render it 
in many ways a notable picture. Near it is “ Roses,” 
by Mr. F. H. A. Parker, the head and bust of a girl 
in white fichu, with a couple of roses at her breast, 
which is tender and refined in colour and treatment. 

The convivial picture still has its admirers, and to 
them Mr. Edgar Bundy appeals in his “Gay Dogs 
at the ‘Dragon,’” which is reproduced on the 
opposite page. The picture is clever and dexter- 
ous in execution, although the effect of the whole 
is marred by a certain patchiness and flicker of 
lights. 

“Tdle Moments” and “ Hesitation,” by the late 
L. C. Henley, are two little costume-pictures which 
show all the scrupulously neat execution and care- 
ful rendering of detail which were ever present 
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in his work. With these may be classed “ Inter- 
rupted Studies”—a costume version of “Guess 
My Name”—and “Soft Whispers,” by Mr. J. A. 
Lomax. 

The tendency of art just now, however, is not 
towards the production of costume-pictures; each 
exhibition shows a decreasing number of them. Nor 
is this a matter of much regret, as, owing no in- 
spiration to the life 
around him, the 
painter of such sub- 
jects is apt to move 
in a very prescribed 
circle; it is to the 
painter whose work 
is more directly in- 
fluenced by the ever- 
varying aspects of 
nature that one 
must look for fresh- 
ness and vitality, 
where intense ad- 
miration of scene or 
atmospheric — effect 
has moved hand and 
heart to its sym- 
pathetic rendering. 

Traces of influ- 
ences of this kind 
are to be found in 
Mr. G. C. Haite’s 
“Under the Lindens, 
Dordrecht,” with its 
picturesque canal- 
boat moored along- 
side the quay, and where basket on basket of gay 
flowers throw out gleams of colour from under the 
shade of leafy lindens. Two little water-colours by 
the same artist have all the suggestive charm of 
the spontaneous sketch. The work of Mr. John R. 
‘eid is always interesting, although sometimes a 
little disappointing in its result; it has stamped on 
it evidence of a keen observation of nature, shows 
virile handling and a sense of purity of colour which 
charm us; but these qualities are too frequently 
accompanied by an over-assertion of strength, the 
distant objects fighting, as it were, for prominence 
with the nearer, which is somewhat jarring and de- 
structive of that repose which is such an essential 
quality in art. These conflicting qualities are to be 
found in “ A Happy Family ;” but the small picture, 
“ An Old Sea Dog,” is simply delightful in its purity 
of colour and breezy freshness. 

“The Kennett Old River” is the only con- 
tribution of Mr. Yeend King, who has frequently, 
with much success, attempted the difficult task of 


giving harmonious rendering to the vivid green of 
grass and tree in full summer-time; but in this in- 
stance the result is less happy than usual. Another 
picture of this aspect of nature, “ By Cooling 
Stream,” by Mr. Adam E. Proctor, is a pleasant 
harmony in grey-green, with flecks of yellow sun- 
light, and sheep in the cool shade. It is, perhaps, 
more an 


example of how to skilfully avoid the 





GAY DOGS AT THE “ DRAGON.” 
(From the Painting by Edyar Bundy, at the Royal Society of Lritish Artists.) 


difficulties of tone and texture of grass and tree than 
of triumphantly overcoming them; but the result is 
agreeable, and shows a distinct advance. A sober 
breadth of treatment and massive dignity of cloud- 
form distinguish “ Evening,” by Mr. J. Olsson, who 
seems never unmindful of the great importance of 
the sky in a picture, as too many painters often are. 

Affording scope for the combined treatinent of 
figure and of landscape, it is natural that the toilers 
of the field and of the shore should be favourite 
themes of the painter. Millet, Jules Breton, Bastien- 
Lepage have shown us how grand and poetic treat- 
ment can be given to them without abating one jot 
of naturalness. Their influence and example have 
gradually but surely eliminated that note of affected 
artificiality which was the bane of the pictorial 
treatment of peasant-life in English art. 

The “ Mussel Gatherers, Normandy,” by Mr. 
Terrick Williams, work at low tide on the shore, near 
Villerville presumably, in the soft sunny haze of a 
summer morning; the aerial effect is given with 
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considerable success, but the green on the ground is 
more suggestive of grass than of the slimy, silken 
filaments which swathe the mussel-beds. Two small 
pictures of ploughing—“Gladman Willard Ploughs,” 
by Mr. J. R. K. Duff, and “When the Men are 
at the War,” by Mr. Walter West—are worthy of 
notice; while in “Ploughing the Headland,” by 


INTRUDERS. 


(From the Painting by R. C. W. Bunny, at the Royal Society of British Artists.) 


Mr. F. W. Jackson, a fairly good picture is some- 
what spoiled by a disproportionate amount of 
foreground. 

The pictures of Dutch life by My. G. Sherwood 
Hunter have a certain quaint individuality in cha- 
racter and colour; but he seems to have failed in 
giving any special distinctive quality to the Spanish 
subjects by which he is represented here, and to 
have missed altogether the glow and charm of the 
southern atmosphere. 

It is a good thing for an exhibition to have on its 
walls one picture which arrests the attention, excites 
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curiosity and remark, without necessarily evoking 
admiration. “The Intruders,” by Mr. R. C. W. 
Bunny, reproduced on this page, fulfils these con- 
ditions thoroughly. 

What we see is this: a blue sea under a blue 
sky, against which rise tall white cliffs in flaring 
sunlight; under their shelter float two galleys of 
antique form, vermilion-prowed and 
green-hulled, while from the nearer 
a net stretches shoreward, upheld 
by two figures, mid-high in water, 
one in sunlight, the other in shadow. 
The latter is confronted by two 
beings of ghastly, livid hue—mer- 
men or some such strange creation, 
who lean over a low rock and ex- 
amine him inquiringly. Here is no 
dreamy, vague suggestion; no vapor- 
ous environment softens the crude 
green and red of the boats, or tempers 
the blinding glare of the white cliffs 
against the deep blue sky; all is made 
out with startling vividness, and not 
a little power is shown in the relations 
of flesh in sunshine and shadow; but 
even with execution so deliberate 
the artist’s intention remains an 
unsolved enigma, and the result is 
more startling than satisfactory. 

There are many small pictures of 
considerable excellence, among which 
may be mentioned as worthy of notice 
a poetic pastoral, “The End of the 
Day,” by Mr. H. Harwood; “ Even- 
ing,” by Mr. Gwilt Jolly; “An 
Autumn Afternoon,” by Mr. Arnold 
Priestman, with luminous tone of sky 
and water; “St. Valery-sur-Somme,” 
by Mr. Walter Bayes; and the dainty 
“Cleaning Day,” by Mr. G. Sheridan 
Knowles. 

Two of the rooms are devoted to 
water-colours, but few call for any special remark. 
A clever low-toned “Interior of Grand Café,” by 
Hans Hansen, well deserves the central position 
assigned to it. In “A Knotty Point at the Parish 
Council” Mr. W. J. Morgan has anticipated legis- 
lation; but the scale of the figures seems uncom- 
fortably large for the surrounding works. There 
are well-selected views of English landscape by 
Mr. Leopold Rivers and of Highland landscape 
by Mr. James Macculloch, a clever sketch of 
“Careening” by Mr. Herbert J. Finn, and a con- 
siderable number of works of fair average excellence. 























HEAD OF A GIRL, 


(From the Painting by Sir Frederic Leighton, Bart., P.R.A. In the Possession of Joseph Ruston, Esq. Engraved by M. Dormoy.> 
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THE RUSTON COLLECTION. 


THE MODERN PICTURES —II. 
By CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 


al O many the chief at- 
traction of the Ruston 





collection will be 
found in the four 
widely - known and 


characteristic ex- 
~amples which it con- 
tains of the art of 
Mr. E. Burne-Jones. 
All four of these— 
the famous “Chant 
(’Amour,” the “ Mir- 
and the “ Night ”—are 


the “Day,” 
examples of the master’s art when he had ceased to 
be directly influenced by Rossetti, and owed allegi- 
ance to no other predecessors than his beloved 
Florentines, Paduans, and Venetians of the fifteenth 


ror of Venus,” 


century. All four, too, were in the recent memor- 
able Burne-Jones exhibition at the New Gallery, 
where not only the out-and-out worshippers of 
the Pre-Raphaelite chef-décole, but the art-loving 
public in general had an unequalled opportunity 
of summing up his artistic personality, of weighing 
his characteristic excellences against his no less 
characteristic mannerisms and limitations. The col- 
lection now under discussion does not contain any 
example of the relatively fiery and human period in 
which, bathed as it were in the reflected rays of 
Rossetti’s passionate and living romanticism, Mr. 
Burne-Jones has felt—or shall I say has imaginatively 
conceived ?—and has, moreover, known how to com- 
municate to others, a thrill of passion such as is 
conspicuously wanting in the more purely archaistic 
and decorative art of his maturity. I refer to such 
productions as the semi-sacred and wholly mystical 
subject, “The Merciful Knight,” so great a surprise to 
those who did not know the artist in this mood of 
passionate pity, and the wholly Rossettian “ Merlin 
and Nimiie,” the design of which is so much more 
truly pictorial in its naturalness, the flaming colour 
of which is so much more suggestive, than that of 
the more famous “ Beguiling of Merlin,” in which 
Mr. Burne-Jones has laboriously and with many 
beauties of detail expressed a conception literary 
and précieus rather than genuinely seen with the 
comprehensive and synthetic vision of the painter. 
The “Chant d’Amour”—which is reproduced 
the frontispieee—(formerly in the William Graham 
collection) dates back as far as 1865, and yet it 
represents an ideal of art from which the painter 
has rarely since departed. 
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Something of the Giorgionesque ideal of beauty 
and luxuriousness, tempered by a sad reflectiveness 
—as we find it in the so-called “Concert” of the 
Louvre—has been aimed at in this “Song of Love.” 
In the foreground of a landscape, the rich green 
tints of which are gilded by the rays of the sink- 
ing sun, on a greensward made gay with summer 
flowers, a beautiful impassive damsel, robed in satin 
of a greyish-white, plays on a small organ, gazing 
the while dreamily into space; to the left a young 
knight, bare-headed, but still clad in mail of bur- 
nished steel, lies on the grass, entranced by the 
music and the player. Unseen by the lovers, none 
less than Eros himself, myrtle-crowned, with purple 
wings tipped with gold, with crimson draperies blown 
by the zephyr, works the bellows. The background 
is one of castellated tower and battlement, with a 
small quasi-Gothic chapel irradiated by the setting 
sun. This same Eros is one of the painter’s love- 
liest and most characteristic conceptions, descending 
in as straight a line from Florence and Botticelli 
as does the rest of the picture from Venice and 
Giorgione. It may fairly be taken as typical of the 
love-passion as Mr. Burne-Jones conceives of it; its 
key-note is a pessimistic sadness, a foreboding, a 
satiety before fruition, which communicates itself to 
the listless personages who here enact the drama 
of love, despairing even before they have hoped. 
Technically this is one of the artist’s most vigorous 
and beautiful pieces of colour; unlike some of his 
later works, it shows not only tints of rare sub- 
tlety carefully juxtaposed, but genuine beauty and 
unity of tone enveloping and connecting the pas- 
sages of brilliant local colour. The method of the 
execution shuts out, however, that peculiar inner 
radiance of colour shining through semi-trans- 
parency of glazes which is the chief magic of the 
Venetians and the Netherlanders. To the year 
1877 belongs the not less typical “ Mirror of 
Venus” (formerly in the Leyland collection), which 
exemplifies a lighter and more purely decorative 
key of colour, even more distinctive of the master’s 
art than that of the work we have just been dis- 
cussing. In the foreground of a_ bare, quasi- 
Umbrian landscape, which, notwithstanding _ its 
nakedness, has an august beauty, is a silent pool 
thickly fringed on its lips with forget-me-nots. 
Round this has gathered a whole company of fair 
nymphs or mortals, clad in rainbow-hued filmy robes 
of lilac, amber, violet, green, blue—all these tints 
shot through with gold and kindred tints—and 
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chapleted with flowers. Standing, bending, or 
kneeling in the most varied attitudes on the margin 
of the mirror-like pool, these fair women—all too 
absolutely of the consecrated Burne-Jonesian type— 
admire their reflections in nature’s looking-glass. 
The defects of the picture are this same monotony 


the environment of the figures. Highly effective 
from the standpoint of pure decoration are the 
brilliant, exquisitely assorted tints of the draperies, 
so well matched with the delicate airiness of the 
landscape. 

A deep esoteric meaning may possibly be 
evolved from the work by those who 
profess to interpret the Pre-Raphaelite 














painter with authority. Not being my- 
self in his confidence, I must frankly 
confess that I fail to perceive any 
special or distinctive motive in it— 
that is, if I am asked to consider 
it as more than an outwardly lovely 
piece of decoration in the higher mode. 
To the uninstructed beholder all that 
is here depicted is the first discovery 
of their loveliness by women lovely 
indeed according to one pattern, but 
seemingly not unconscious of what it is 
they gaze at, and, gazing, so languidly 
admire. Of any other than an external 
and decorative unity there are here 
not many traces. The garb and type 
of the damsels are not such as to give 
an added significance to the main motive 
of the picture, while the landscape, 
again, beautiful as it must be allowed 
to be as a revival of one of the old 
Italian modes, has no special connection 
with the figures which it holds or with 
the subject in its essence. 

The companion water-colours, “Day ” 
and “Night,” belong to a class of even 
more avowedly decorative work than the 
picture to which reference has just been 
made. They were both painted in 1871, 
and are among the best of a whole 
number of similar single figures, includ- 
ing the four “Seasons,” the “Caritas,” 
the “Temperantia,” the “Fides,” two 
“Sibyls,” &e.—all of these having been 
painted at various dates, ranging be- 








Siuwxs vb A HEAD, (Vrawn by W. Holman Hunt.) 
of type, from which the painter so seldom vouchsafes 
to depart, and the relentlessly formal, the literal 
repetition in the clear surface of the pool of 
the beauties therein mirrored; the centre of the 
interest being thus shifted, and the otherwise 
harmonious lines of the composition disturbed. 
The manifest charms are the general grace of 
the design, notwithstanding the drawback to which 
I have referred, and the atmospheric quality of 
the landscape, although this is not extended to 


tween 1870 and 1877. “Day” is a 

Mantegnesque male figure, completely 

nude—Mantegnesque, however, without 
the grimness or the strength of the Paduan master. 
It bears a long, slender torch, the flame of which 
curiously typifies the blazing orb of day, and stands 
erect with blown hair against a background in which 
is seen a seaport with its walled harbour, jutting 
boldly out into the sea. “Night,” a beautiful blue- 
robed female figure, appears framed in the embrasure 
of a classical window or door open to the heavens, 
beyond which is perceived a space of clear starlit 
sky and blue rippling sea. There is here to be 
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noted a fine and appropriate serenity of conception, 
a scheme of colour which is not only lovely in 
itself, but expressive of the subject in its essence. 
The long classical draperies wholly cover, yet they 
too much reveal a shape which in its characteristic 
and, as we may assume, wilful deficiencies, carries 
us back to the fifteenth century, and rather to the 
meagre, attenuated 
grace of Botticelli 
than to the force of 
the Pollajuoli or the 
vigorous realism of 
Signorelli. 

Though the name 
of Mantegna has 
occurred to me in 
connection with the 
“Day,” it is perhaps, 
after all, with the 
creations of Florentine 
art that these decora- 
tions have the greatest 
affinity. Their fellows 
—the “Caritas,” the 
“ Fides,” the “Temper- 
antia” (all shown at 
the Burne-Jones exhi- 
bition)—belong to the 
two great series of the 
Theological and the 
Cardinal Virtues re- 
spectively, in giving 
concrete shape to 
which both Tuscan 
sculptors and Tus- 
can painters during 
the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries 
evolved some of their 
noblest and most 
touching conceptions. 
What lover of Floren- 
tine art needs to be 
reminded of the great 
gates of the Baptistery 
at Florence—the first of the three pairs in order 
of date—by the Giottesque Andrea Pisano; of the 
figures in the Tabernacle of Andrea Orcagna in the 
Church of Orsanmichele; of the triumphant fashion 
in which Donatello, Luca della Robbia, Matteo 
Civitali, and many others have dealt with similar 
subjects ? 

Among the painted series of Virtues, the most 
important that occurs to me is that done by Piero 
Pollajuolo and Botticelli, and now in the galleries 
of the Uffizi. 





A CAVALIER. 
(From the Water-Colour Drawing by J. L. E. Meissonier.) 
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In concluding my remarks on this section of 
the Ruston collection I must not omit to men- 
tion two very fine heads in coloured chalks by 
Mr. Holman Hunt; remarking en passant that 
the gallery can show no example of Sir J. E. 
Millais’ early practice—of that period when, in 
his way, hardly less a poet than Rossetti, and a 
much more complete 
painter, he produced 
his noblest and most 
enduring works. Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s two 
heads were studied 
direct from the living 
model in the East, the 
one bearing, besides 
the monogram, the 
description, “Jerusa- 
lem, July 2nd, 1876,” 
the other the similar 
indication, “A Beth- 
lemite, August 11th, 
1877.” These studies 
are not only marked 
by the earnestness 
and pathetic character 
which are rarely want- 
ing in this artist’s per- 
formances; but they 
preserve a measure of 
that vitality, of that 
personal character, 
which the slow and 
laborious _ treatment 
applied by him to 
finished works often 
effaces. The columnar 
throats, the modelling 
of the features gener- 
ally, recall distinctly 
the artist’s friend 
Rossetti, while the 
spirit is entirely Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s own. 

We find ourselves 
on entirely different ground with Sir Frederic 
Leighton’s “Romeo and Juliet,” an early work 
still recalling by the strength of its local colour 
and the sombre depth of its shadows the painter 
of the “Procession of Cimabue’s Rucellai Ma- 
donna;” still showing the President in his ro- 
mantic as distinguished from his purely esthetic 
phase. What we have here is romanticism of the 
Delaroche-Gallait rather than the true Delacroix 
type; it was in the air at the time when Sir 
Frederic was pursuing his artistic studies (if I 
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mistake not) in Germany, and might very probably 
have been derived by him from a German source. 
Here it might be objected that the colouring is 
rusty—roussdtre, as our neighbours better put it 
—that the Juliet who lies outstretched in a death- 
like trance is too small, that the crowded composi- 
tion lacks atmospheric depth and relief. Still it 
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that death, not love, should greet him. Around 
are grouped Friar Laurence, the Nurse, and the 
subordinate personages of the tragedy which has 
magnetically attracted, by its infinite passion and 
its infinite pathos, the romantic painters and the 
romantic musicians of the nineteenth century from 
its beginning to its end. 

The beautiful portrait-study of a 
young Italian girl wearing an olive- 





HEAD OF AN OLD WOMAN. 


(From the Water-Colour Drawing by Professor Herkomer, R.A.) 


has undeniable dramatic qualities and an earnest- 
ness which may well be set off against the 
fastidious grace, the over-polished refinement, of 
the later years. 

The episode depicted is that in which we see 
Juliet in her bridal attire, apparently bereft of life, 
after she has drunk the potion of the helpful Friar. 
Lady Capulet embraces the lifeless form in pas- 
sionate grief, the white-haired Capulet kneels in awe, 
while the County Paris, clad in the long festal robes 
that were to grace his wedding, starts back in affright 


green dress, with a red rose in her 
hair, is well known from a popular 
reproduction; it is a very character- 
istic example of the President’s art 
in that later and more esthetic phase 
which is the one most familiar to 
this generation. 

As Mr. Logsdail is a Lincolnshire 
man, of whom his town and county 
are justifiably proud, it is most fitting 
that his art should be copiously re- 
presented in the most important of 
Lincolnshire’s art collections; and 
this is undeniably the case. Here is 
the large “ Piazza 8. Marco,” which 
was in the Royal Academy, and sub- 
sequently in the Loan Collection of 
the Guildhall (1892). It is a pic- 
ture which cannot fail to strike the 
beholder, even though it may not 
altogether succeed in charming him. 
In it the painter appears as an un- 
compromising partisan of what may, 
for the sake of convenience, be called 
the Neo-Venetian school, although it 
is Venetian not by reason of its 
method, but in virtue of its subjects 
taken from the Venetian life of to- 
day. This is the school of which 
Herr Van Haanen is the most con- 
summate and the most sympathetic 
exponent, and to which belong M. de 
Blaas, the late Favretto, Sig. Nono, 
Mr. Luke Fildes, Mr. Henry Woods, 
and many others. Mr. Logsdail is 
easily distinguishable by reason of 
his broad, heavy touch, acquired in the Antwerp 
school, and his bold realism in dealing with the 
types and aspects of modern life. The gay, garish 
scene, in which those most unrefined of mortals, 
the Italian bourgeois of to-day, are shown taking 
their pleasure al fresco on the Piazza S. Marco, is 
painted with undeniable power, but in too photo- 
graphic and literal a fashion. The artist evidently 
thinks all the component parts of his subject of equal 
pictorial importance, and will sacrifice, as he will 
suggest, nothing. The large composition,“ Boat on 
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a Venetian Canal,” has the same merits and is 
open in a measure to the same criticisms as the 
foregoing. The big Venetian boat, with its closely- 
packed occupants, is too near the spectator—too abso- 
lutely the picture, and the whole of the picture. A 
certain heaviness, too, is apparent in the treatinent 
of the “Ca’ D’Oro,” that so-called Golden House of 
the Canal Grande, which has tempted so many 
painters before Mr. Logsdail, and will tempt so many 
more. More to our taste, and showing a tendency to 
less insistent and more sympathetic treatment, are 
three agreeable studies from coast scenes on the 
Riviera, which were among the series exhibited not 
long since by the same artist in the galleries of 
the Fine Art Society. 

By Prof. Hubert Herkomer, and in his best 
manner, is a powerful “ Head of an Old Woman,” of 
full life-size, painted in water-colours. The head of 
the aged dame, whom I take to be one of the 
painter's favourite Bavarian peasants, is boldly 
blocked out and modelled, and rendered, too, with 
a sympathetic truth to which the artist by no 
means in his latest performances invariably attains. 
The technical method is much the same as that 
employed in the well-known portrait of Richard 
Wagner, which now, with many and various pre- 
sentments of the deceased master, hangs in the 
Villa Wahnfried at Bayreuth. 

A little out of their right place, I must now 
mention one or two works by foreign artists. 

By M. Fantin-Latour are three of his loveliest 
and most silvery “Groups of Flowers ”—things de- 
lightful to contemplate, to live with, but which 
can hardly, save by the deftest of word-painters, 
be so described as to evoke any of their charm. A 
large water-colour by Sig. C. Bisco depicts, in that 
broad, massive style which is proper to the modern 
foman school in using this medium, the fantasti- 
cally-attired figure of an Oriental or rather pseudo- 
Oriental woman, wearing as one of her chief draperies 
a white burnous. Last, but by no means least, 
comes a water-colour by Meissonier, one of those 
Louis Treize cavaliers in whom the deceased master 
so much delighted. This one stands warming him- 
self near a stone chimneypiece carved in the style 
of the late French Renaissance, dressed in a grey 
doublet with a loose scarlet cloak, and wearing the 
long supple leather boots of the period. The work- 
manship shows all the breadth, the masterly incisive- 
ness of this great rival of the seventeenth-century 
Dutch masters, and, at the same time, much of that 
peculiar hotness and rustiness which are charac- 
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teristics of his colour. In the quality of extra- 
ordinary finish, combined with real breadth and 
freedom of handling on the smallest scale, Meis- 
sonier is, it must be admitted, at least the equal 
of Terburg and Gabriel Metsu, the painters among 
the Dutchmen of the golden prime with whom he 
is most often compared. He has not, however, 
the intuitive gift of the colourist, the subtly 
fused execution of the former; while he must yield 
to the latter in truth of observation, and in the 
power to seize upon the human as distinguished 
from the tragi-comie side of the subjects which he 
interprets. Meissonier astonishes and delights by 
the marvels of his execution, by his command over 
facial expression, by his dramatic power when he 
chooses to put it forth; yet he is never genuinely 
in sympathy with his own time, and cares only for 
those aspects of humanity which lend themselves 
to what he considers pictorial treatment. Man to 
interest him must either be decked in the trappings 
of a former day, or in those military uniforms which 
are ever full of tragic suggestion; he must be 
seen either with these adventitious attractions, or 
under circumstances which render him useful from 
a dramatic, a scenic point of view. Were it possible 
—I am far from suggesting that it would be de- 
sirable—to suppress at one stroke Meissonier’s entire 
life-work, the world would lose an exquisite, in his 
peculiar way a unique artist, but no link in the con- 
tinuity or the onward development of modern art 
would be broken; no phase of it, whether the 
romantic, the realistic, the naturalistic, or the 
impressionistic, would suffer material diminution. 
Meissonier was an isolated phenomenon; his art 
was one of the most precious, the least easily at- 
tainable luxuries of modern man; it was by no 
means an essential of its period, which lacking, 
that period would have been materially the poorer. 
I cannot more appropriately bring these re- 
marks on the Ruston collection to a close than by 
a reference to the fine portrait painted by the late 
Frank Holl of its owner. It is an excellent example 
of the art of the regretted portraitist in its mature 
and definitive shape. Its lighting is according to 
the sombre and sharply-contrasted mode peculiar to 
him ; its execution broad and decisive, yet neglectful 
of no important fact. Holl had not the subtle 
intuition of character or the loving sympathy of a 
Watts; he had not all the vitality of a Millais; 
but he possessed a measure of all these qualities, 
together with a virile and unaffected style of 
presentment which was essentially his own. 
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ITALIAN CHIMNEY-TOPS. 


By H. E. TIDMARSH. 


T is only a trained sightseer 
who sees half the objects 
that are hourly before him. 
This is not only because the 
casual passer-by does not grasp 
all that the object means and 
tells, but because many things 
quite within view are absolutely 
unseen by him ; for, in addition 
to the want of mental training 
as to what to look for, we are 
accustomed to look only around 
us, having learnt that within 
our natural line of vision all 
the objects we have ordinarily 
eum to deal with are found, and we 
3 E DAZIO AT THE : 
BRIDGE, PAVIA, thus miss any elevated but un- 
(Drawn by H. B. Tidmarsh.) presuming object. 

For this cause the upper 
parts of picturesque architecture suffer much 
neglect, and the doors and windows, terraces and 
porches, are better known and more frequently 
illustrated than the less seen but often charming 
roofs and chimneys. 

The present paper deals especially with the 
treatment of this subject in Italy, which country, 
in this as in so many other matters, stands pre- 




















sent-day productions, a sign of our decadence. Old 
Elizabethan houses, indeed, have most delightful 
chimney-stacks, but these are very rare and seldoin 
found on lowly habitations. The few old country 





NEAR THE CATHEDRAL, MILAN, 
(Drawn by H. E. Tidmarsh.) 


cottages of the date which remain to us, containing 
the huge chimneys where our grandfathers dozed 
away their declining years, often show very hand- 
some red-brick piles rising from the centre of the 
roof; and they are still somewhat common in many 
of the less “improved” parts of the country. But 
the whole of our towns have for generations been 
hopelessly barren and poverty-stricken in sky-line. 
The classic revival in architecture, as it grew in re- 








CHIMNEYS IN VIA BERNARDINO DA FELTRE, PAVIA. 
(Drawn by H. EF. Tidmarsh.) 


eminent. The way in which the old builders there 
often burst forth into beauty in the designs of their 
smoke-shafts above the roof is a great evidence of 
their taste and power and, by contrast with pre- 


finement, slowly killed the fine Gothic and Jacobean 
chimneys, and was itself quite unconcerned in such 
objects, for “Have the Greeks left us any rules on 
the subject?” Now, the upward prolongation of 
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the ‘ party-wail” for a few feet, on the top of which 
a row of little cylinders, varying in number from 
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IN THE PIAZZA PONTIDA, BERGAMO. 
(Drawn by H. E. Tidmarsh.) 


five to twenty, is placed, is taken by us as the 
normal and quite satisfactory state of things. A 
few people have from time to time raised a great 
outcry against a variation of this monotony in the 
shape of a tall zigzag or cowled zinc interloper, but 
the great majority appear to think that the smaller 
the chimneys are, and the less they obtrude them- 
selves upon our notice in any way, the more 
satisfactory to our esthetic sense. 
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to the smoke-shafts, and in the case of a cultured 
community one would look to such for a consider- 
able display of beauty of form as well as a study of 
utility. This is not as one would expect, for in 
Italy, where fires are but little used, or at any rate 
are almost smokeless, it is quite common to see, 
even upon the wrinkly old roofs of the meanest 
houses, as well as on the well-kept tiles of the 
palaces, the most delightful sprinkle of little struc- 
tures, shaming by contrast the monstrous horrors 
with which we crowd our roofs in such unnecessary 
profusion. Indeed, the great majority of the exam- 
ples shown here, which are typical instances, are 
from poor men’s roofs, and rather point the moral 
that we must not look to the architect for orna- 
mental chimneys, but rather trust to the practical 
builder who feels a pride in his work to put a 
finishing touch of love upon it in the shape of a 
handsome finale. 

During a recent tour in North Italy my 
attention was first drawn to the beauty of these 
house-tops by a little row of dirty houses in the 
south-west corner of Pavia, inhabited by many fami- 
lies, where washing was hanging in usual fashion 
out of every window. (See opposite page.) These 


chimneys I sketched just as they stood, in spite of a 
semi-tropical downpour of rain, against whose drops 
the flat tops of the chimneys fortunately preserved 
any cooking operations going on over the charcoal 
fires beneath. They are evidently a survival of days 
of better taste, and have many companions in the 
town, but generally upon the poorer houses. 


Though 












The modern revival in domestic 
architecture has brought us back 
some very pretty studies above the 
roofs, but these are, of course, only 
found on good-class dwellings, and 
the great dreary miles of street in 
all our large towns are still given 
over to unbroken monotony. This 
is probably the case in all the 
larger towns of the civilised world, 
and, in fact, wherever men have 
not built their own houses. The 


coldest countries, and as a con- 
sequence those using the most fuel, 
especially where the fuel is of the 
dirty nature of coal, ought, by in- 
ference, to pay the most attention 








NEAR PORTA MILANO, CREMONA. 
(Drawn by H. E. Tidmarsh.) 
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frequent in Bergamo, was suggested 
to the builders by the steep slope of 
the road winding to the upper town 
I cannot say, but before the days of 
the funicular railway they doubtless 
had daily cause in their toilsome 
journeys to work out some such 
design for their chimneys, if not 
for other objects, and their hands 
might come intuitively to form such 
upward curves. 

The want of uniformity in de- 
sign is most remarkable, and on one 
house you may find the spindly 
pepper-box, the capped pyramid, 
the cemetery urn, and the stork’s- 
nest types. All these I found on 











IN VIA_8. CATARINA, VERONA. 
(Drawn by H. E. Tidmarsh.) 


frequently and usually in company, like the pigeons 
which haunt their blackened tops—and then forming 
beautiful groups—yet sometimes a solitary veteran 
rears his weather-worn head, as in the case of one 
I sketched on the Dazio by the bridge at Pavia. 
In spite of the remark that the large towns 
are so uninteresting, there are few, especially in 
Italy, which do not well repay a diligent search 
for the picturesque. Milan is rich in all good 
things, and, in spite of much recent rebuilding, it 
still presents to the artist many choice bits. Some 
of these are found, even yet, close to the cathedral, 
and I drew a small group of chimneys starting 
from the roof of a palazzo just at the back of the 
cathedral, almost seeming to parody the beautiful 
marble pinnacles and finials so liberally scattered 
on the mighty, world-renowned neighbour, but 
forming a veritable oasis in the monotonous wilder- 
ness of little square chimneys just protruding their 
flat tops so plentifully all over the great tile roofs 
around. (See p. 102.) These latter, however, prob- 
ably partook much of the same character as those 
illustrated before the modern restorer came, and with 
his ideas of utility left this dearth as our inherit- 
ance. To find such subjécts in any profusion one 
must turn to the less “improved” places, and hunt up 
such towns as Bergamo, with its many unchronicled 
delights, amongst which are some charming house- 
tops. In the Piazza Pontida, in the lower part of 
the town, there is one of the most grimy, florid old 
monsters Italy yields in the way of chimneys (p. 103), 
which overlooks the old women nodding over their 
fruit ard vegetables in the shady arcades below, 
and which the natives, when they found me taking 
its portrait, were greatly surprised to see existed 
amongst them. Whether the spiral form, somewhat 





one building—but a small shop—by 
the Porta Milano, Cremona (p. 103). 
One may safely surmise that the 
builder was his own architect for this group, if 
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not for most of the other groups, because from 
all time the orthodox architect has made great 
sacrifices for uniformity, and has never gone in 
for such vagaries as this group displays. That the 
builder followed his fancy alone in these structures 
is quite manifest in the smaller specimens, and in 
these it is also very noticeable how simple was the 
inaterial of which they were built. Two which I 
sketched on little adjoining shops in a back street 
in Verona seemed to be entirely constructed of 
common round and flat tiles with bricks and mortar, 
and yet, by taste in arrangement, they 

have all the richness and beauty of 
regularly designed mouldings and orna- 
ment (p. 104). All the chimneys illus- 
trated here are built up in 
the same way—of rough brick, 
tile, and plaster, with occasional 
bits of stone. If the work- 
man were now allowed and 
encouraged to put his own 
ideas into his work, and not 
merely supplied with precise 
drawings or ready-manufac- 
tured details, his growing taste 
and knowledge of art, already 
seen, would soon work a won- 
derful change in the appearance 
of all our common objects. 
Thought and __ individuality 
would then be evident in 
those things, which are now 
but one of ten thousand 
others, and we should soon 
be approaching the condition 
which produced those famous 
works of domestic art in Italy, and might reasonably 
hope to see a revival of such beauty in common life. 
It is necessary to allow local forms, traditions, 
and materials to have full play in their influence 
and necessity, and not attempt to teach uniformity 
of pattern or style. Given these things, we may 
yet eclipse the best results of bygone days. 

The V-shaped battlement is almost a monopoly 
of Verona, to this day surmounting its wide en- 
circling walls, and it-has naturally crept into their 
chimney designs. On this page is a drawing of a fine 
circular monster, erected on a Veronese battlement 
which dominates the little courtyard S. Paolo, off 
the Via S. Paolo, like a turret on a_ battle-ship, 
with six grimy embrasures, out of which curl the 
tender blue wreaths of smoke from the wood fire 
beneath. Unlike the works of fine art we so care- 
fully shelter indoors, these rough, little-valued pro- 
ductions of the builder-artist are most beautiful 
when thoroughly old and grimy. 
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This I found by comparing two on a palazzo in 
the Via Anfiteatro in Verona. One is shown in the 
sketch (p. 104). The other, its companion, and the 
same in design, was just completing a beautiful 
course of restoration, and in its new paint and 












VELONA, 


(Drawn by H. E. Tidmarsh.) 


faultless mouldings was distressingly or, compared 
with its brother, ludicrously commonplace and 
obtrusive. Yet it was proudly surveyed by the 
plasterer and painter, who both came down to have 
a look at me, wondering at my selecting the old and 
dirty one for a subject. 

In many of the older parts of each town the 
sky-line formed by the chimney-pots and roofs is 
very happy. A sketch in a quiet back street in 
Mantua, though containing no fine specimens, gives 
a very pleasing and characteristic blot against 
the sunset sky, and is a good illustration of this 
unpremeditated architectural grouping. Were a 
little more attention paid to our house-tops, there 
is no reason why any country town, suburban street, 
or city thoroughfare, should not give as good a 
silhouette as any cathedral roof or college top, 
and to the city toiler every homeward walk be 
filled with varied pictures of fancy and beauty 
against the deepening sky. 
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Venice—unique in its situation, its art, and its kinds of shipwright’s trades flourish. Round an old 
attractions — stands alone also in the matter of yard these patched-up chimneys are ranged like the 


chimney - pots. 
The old stone 
and mortar fun- 
nels, so promi- 
nent in many 
pictures of the 
ancient city, still 
surmount many 
of the houses, 
and greatly help 
in giving that 
old-world look 
to the place 
which is such a 
charm to the 
Western. They 
frequently ap- 
pear in old pic- 
tures and plans 
of the city, and 


the visitor. to the Academy will have noticed a fine 
show of them in the background to Gentile Bellini’s 

















AT MANTUA. 
(Drawn by H, EF. Tidmarsh.) 


picture of the “Miraculous Finding of a Fragment one with the dirty sea-water. 


of the ‘ True Cross.’” 
These chimneys, where they still exist, are not 


generally so well preserved or clean-looking. They 
usually display some excrescence or deformity, which 


later hands have added to their ruins. There is a 
most charming group of such, which all steam-boat 


passengers from 
the Piazza to the 
Giardini Pubblici 
must have noticed. 
This _ neighbour- 
hood is very like 

















SOME VENETIAN CHIMNEYS. 
(Drawn by H, E. Tidmarsh.) 


stumps of gigan- 
tic masts from 
their ancient 
galleons, and 
mixed up with 
old gables and 
old vines, wash- 
ing, and fleecy 
white _ clouds, 
they make a 
delightful —sub- 
ject.” From a 
barge or raft 
one may sketch 
them at leisure, 
and learn to 
keep one’s tem- 
per unruffled as 
the frequent 
wash from the 


steamers tosses the craft, and the splash from great 
logs, pitched off a neighbouring timber-boat, soaks 


The old German cities, while so replete with 
interest to the lover of the picturesque, are badly off 


the London Rotherhithe. Old ships are being for handsome chimneys. Provincial France makes a 


patched or broken up, and some few new ones 
built. Rafts of timber line the shore, and all 


very poor show in this direction, while Switzerland 
and Scandinavia have only squat stone-slab chimneys. 























HE recent loan collection of pictures at the Not- 
tingham Art Museum was especially interesting 


for the remark- 
able gathering 
of works by Mr. 
Edwin Ellis, 
R.B.A., an artist 
whose _ talent 
should count for 
something in the 
sum of English 
landscape art. 
In the exhibition 
of eighty-four 
pictures by Mr. 
Ellis were some 
of the painter's 





EDWIN ELLIS. 
(From a Photograph by A, W. Coz.) 


earlier works as 
well as his more 
mature paintings, 
such as “ After 
Three Days’ 
Gale.” This pic- 
ture, with its fine 
running sea and 
rushing clouds, 
is illustrative of 
the artist’s im- 
petuosity and 
daring. The sub- 
ject of “Full 
Summer” is on 
the coast at 
Flamborough, 
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AFTER THREE DAYS’ GALE. 
(From the Painting by Edwin Ellis. By Permission of Dr. John Foz.) 














T. FARRELL, P.R.H.A. 
(From a Photograph by Werner and Son.) 





FULL SUMMER. 
(From the Painting by Edwin Ellis. By Permission of Henry Seebohm, Esq.) 





whose great white cliff stands out towards the sea, 
the whole scene glistening in the summer sun. Mr. 


Edwin Ellis is a 
powerful painter, 
with a clear con- 
ception of what 
he wishes to do, 
and always know- 
ing the exact 
way of doing it, 
preserving with 
singular felicity 
the invigorating 
effects of the sea, 
which he paints 
with so much ex- 
cellence if with 


THE LATE KARL BODMER. 
(From a Photograph by Nadar, Paris.) 


some degree of 
sameness. <A 
native of Not- 
tingham, and the 
son of a _ lace 
manufacturer, 
Mr. Ellis, when 
he left school at 
the age of fifteen, 
worked for five 
years at lace- 
designing, and 
then took to 
painting as a 
profession. He 
had the benefit 
of whatever in- 
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struction Henry Dawson could give him, and sub- 
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Patrick’s Cathedral ; Lord O’Hagan and R. L. Shiel 


sequently went to France to complete his artistic in the Four Courts; Dr. Dease in the College of 


education. 

Mr. Thomas Farrell, who has suc- 
ceeded the late Sir T. A. Jones as 
the President of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, comes of an artistic family, 
his father having been a sculptor as 
well as his four brothers. His regular 


THE RUINS OF BAALBEC. 


(By David Roberts, R.A. Recently acquired by the 
Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool.) 


art-training commenced in 1843, 
when he entered at the schools of 
the Royal Dublin Society. Here he 
gained several prizes. In 1853 he 
received the commission for the 
public statue of Archbishop Murray, 
and when the model of it was 
finished he spent some time in 
Rome and Florence. Elected to the 
Academy in 1861, he has been since 
that time closely connected with that 
institution, acting for many years as 
treasurer, and as visitor in the Living- 
stone Model School. Among his more 
important works are the Waterloo 
relievo on the Wellington Memorial 
in Phoenix Park—commissioned in 1860 


of Archbishop Whately and Captain Boyd in St, 


























THE LAUNCH OF THE LIFEBOAT. 
(By Henry Moore, R.A. Recently acquired by the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool.) 


Surgeons; Sir John Grey, Mr. William Smith O’Brien, Sir 
Alexander McDonnell, and Lord Ardilaun, which adorn the 
streets of Dublin. 

We refer in the obituary on page xii of the “Chronicle 
of Art” to the death of M. Karl Bodmer. 

We reproduce three pictures which have recently been 
acquired by the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. “The Ruins 
of Baalbec,” by David Roberts, R.A., and “In Time of War,” 
by Mr. Thomas Faed, R.A., were presented by the sons of the 
late Ralph Brocklebank, Esq. For “The Launch of the Life- 





IN TIME OF WAR. 
(By T. Faed, R.A, Recently acquired by the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool.) 


statues boat,” by Mr. Henry Moore, R.A., painted in 1876, 


Liverpool is further indebted to Mr. Hery Tate. 
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THE “OLD MASTERS” AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


By LIONEL CUST. 


HERE need be no hesitation in saying that the 
twenty-fifth exhibition of works by the “ Old 
Masters” now open at the Royal Academy is one of 
the most interesting that has ever been held there. 
This exhibition is an annual event, as 
eagerly awaited—if I may hazard 
the comparison—as the Drury Lane 
pantomime. Each appeals to a large 
section of the public, and in each 
case it is always said that there 
must be a falling-off some day for 
lack of new material. The Royal 
Academy has before now shown how 
it can falsify such predictions; but 
never so successfully as this year, 
when its supremacy has been directly 
challenged by the directors of the 
New Gallery, with their well-planned 
and deeply-interesting exhibition of 
early Italian art. It is true that in 
foreign schools, especially the Italian, 
the exhibition at Burlington House is 
hardly so strong as usual; but this 
only enhances the interest and im- 
portance of the British school. Such 
a row of chefs-deuvre on one wall 
as those by Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
and Turner in the third, or Great, 
Gallery is seldom seen, and should 
not be missed by any student or 
amateur; but it is not only on these 
popular painters that the exhibition 
relies, for other British artists are 
adequately represented, from Hogarth 
to Frederick Walker. 

By Sir Joshua Reynolds there are 
eleven canvases, painted at different 
periods of his life, the dates being in 
most cases discoverable by the entries 
in his note-books. Attention is naturally drawn to 
the four fine full-length portraits of “Lady Frances 
Marsham,” “Mrs. Powys and her Daughter,” “Mrs. 
Carnac,” painted in the years 1776—1778, and 
“Lady Sunderlin,” painted in 1788, They rather 
cast in the shade the smaller paintings, including 
the masterly portrait of “Sir Jeffery (afterwards 
Earl) Amherst,” in armour, painted in 1765, shortly 
after his return to England from the conquest of 
Canada. In spite of a somewhat cold and faded 
exterior, this portrait of Amherst may be regarded 
as the finest work of Reynolds in this exhibition. 
The rather damaged picture of “ Venus Disarming 

868 





(or Chiding) Cupid,” lent by Sir James Linton, is 
familiar from one or two pretty sugary reproduc- 
tions in stipple-engraving by Bartolozzi. 

It is Gainsborough, however, to whom all visitors 


SIR JEFFERY (AFTERWARDS EARL) AMHERST. 
(From the Painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A.) 


will award the victor’s wreath at this exhibition. 
Many eyes will be ravished and many hearts 
touched by the full-length portrait of the fair, frail, 
and ill-fated “Perdita Robinson,” a well-known 
picture from Hertford House. The portrait of 
“Queen Charlotte” shows the painter’s skill in 
tackling a difficult subject ; those of “Mrs. Thick- 
nesse” and “Charles Frederick Abel,” the viol-di- 
gamba player, recall the earlier years of Gains- 
borough’s life, and his passionate devotion to music. 
Nothing could be more dignified than the pose of 
Abel, with his viol-di-gamba against his knee; and 
it is noteworthy that the same white Pomeranian 
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dog appears here which is such an attractive and 
graceful feature in the portrait of Mrs. Robinson. 
Again Gainsborough’s power of painting children 
is admirably illustrated by the fascinating “ Miss 
Haverfield,” from Hertford House, and “A Page,” 
a boy in a blue dress, resembling the famed “ Master 
Buttall” at Grosvenor House, and recently exhumed 


INTERIOR WITH FIGURES. 


(From the Painting by Jan Steen, The Property of Samuel Montagu, Esq., M.P.) 


from the Earl of Egremont’s former collection in 
Devonshire. 

Romney is not well represented here, except in 
the well-known portrait of “Lady Hamilton as 
Sensibility.” There is, however, a charming Hopp- 
ner, “ Master White,” a boy in a dark-blue jacket, 
with a bow; and another boy’s portrait, “ Master 
Smith,” by Francis Cotes, in a plum-coloured dress, 
with a kite, shows how nearly that painter at his 
best could approach the great Reynolds himself. 
The solid, straightforward art of Sir Martin Shee 
is well exemplified by the portrait of “Miss Blake,” 
and there is much sober dignity in the two _his- 
torical portraits, lent by Mr. John Murray, of 
the poets Campbell and Crabbe, both by Thomas 
Phillips, R.A. In British landscape Turner has it 
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all his own way. The pictures lent by the Earl 
of Yarborough, Lord Leconfield, and Mr. Orrock are 
too well known to need criticism, and fairly il- 
lustrate every phase of his career. Less known, 
but not less remarkable, are the two dream-impres- 
sions of water and sunshine, lent by Sir Donald 
Currie. There is not space for comment on the 
landscapes of Stark, Crome, Cotman, 
Nasmyth, and David Cox, all of which 
merit attention. Places of honour are 
given to two of the chief productions 
of Frederick Walker; “The Wayfarers ” 
is one of the least satisfactory of his 
works, and “The Plough,” despite its 
ambitious colour, is garish and over- 
charged with sentiment and affectation. 
It is pleasant to turn from it to its 
neighbour, “The Last of the Harvest,” 
by the ill-starred George Paul Chalmers, 
a painting full of pathos and delicate 
refined feeling, which, with its sombre- 
ness and subdued effects, is more sug- 
gestive of the modern Dutch school 
than of the British school of the time 
at which the painter lived. Chalmers 
has still to meet with his due meed of 
appreciation, and this is a picture which 
I should like to see in the National 
Gallery or the new Gallery of British 
Art. Of other pictures, note may be 
taken of the well-known picture by 
John Phillip, R.A., “The Early Career 
of Murillo,” and “ The Sleeping Nymph 
and Satyrs,” the diploma picture by 
William Etty, R.A., a far superior pro- 
duction to his “Pluto and Proserpine.” 
A very interesting picture by Hogarth, 
“The Marriage of Mr. Beckingham and 
Miss Corbett, in Bishopsbourne Church,” 
sent by Mrs. Deedes from Sandling 
Park, Hythe, is, I believe, now exhibited for the 
first time, and has remained hitherto unnoticed, 
even by the vigilant eyes of Mr. Austin Dobson. 
It was painted in 1729, about the same time as 
“The Wollaston Family” and other well-known 
conversation pieces. 

The Dutch school is, at first sight, by no means 
so strongly represented as in last winter's exhibition. 
This is most conspicuous in the case of Rembrandt, 
whose work here is only seen in three small and 
unattractive examples. There are, however, two 
fine Albert Cuyps, two Hobbemas, some good 
Ruysdaels, especially “A View of Katwyk,” from 
the Glasgow Gallery, and “The Windmill,” from 
Buckingham Palace. A good Frans Hals is lent 
by Earl Amherst, and there are two excellent 

















THE “OLD MASTERS” 
Pieter de Hooghs, one being the charming and 
well-known “Garden Scene” belonging to Mr. John 
Walter. Jan Steen is well represented by four 
pictures, one being a touching picture of domestic 
life, “Saying Grace;” another, a jovial party, 
“Dutch Family Merrymaking,” from Glasgow; and 
a third, a curious picture, here only named as 
“Tnterior with Figures,” but known elsewhere as 
“Les Amours de Jan Steen,” and stated to con- 
tain a portrait of the painter himself paying his 
addresses to a woman whom he sought to make 
his second wife. This last picture appears to be 
identical with one engraved in mezzotint by S. 
Paul, and then in Mr. Blackwood’s collection. A 
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Conspicuous among them is a fine picture by Paris 
Bordone, “ Christ among the Doctors,” which will 
instantly recall to all visitors to Venice the 
famous picture of “The Fisherman and the Ring 
of St. Mark” in the Accademia there. Sebastiano 
del Piombo is represented by the Earl of North- 
brook’s fine “Holy Family.” A very attractive 
picture is “The Flute-player,” by Savoldo, a little- 
known painter of Brescia, delighting in silver-greys 
and other quiet tints, of whose work there are 
good examples at Hampton Court. A fine portrait 
of “A Senator,” ascribed to Raphael, suggests the 
hand of Parmigiano, who, in his portraits, shows 
nothing of that false, pernicious affectation of which 





THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 
(From the Painting by T Stothard, R.A.) 


charming “Dutch Interior,” by Pieter Codde, is 
one of Mr. Walter Armstrong’s recent happy ac- 
quisitions for the National Gallery of Ireland. 
Last, but by no means least, should be noticed 
“The Lady at a Spinet,” by Jan Vermeer, of Delft, 
lent by Mr. Humphry Ward, a good example of 
this now highly-prized painter, but not so attractive 
as others which have in former years been seen on 
these walls. 

The far end of the Great Gallery has seldom been 
filled with greater dignity than it is now by the 
wonderful portrait by Vandyek of “Andrea Spinola, 
Doge of Genoa,” a picture which was seen here in 
1879. The magnificent effects of the red robes 
and the dignity of the sitter’s pose testify to the 
extraordinary power shown by Vandyck in what 
is known as his Genoese period. It quite over- 
shadows the later, but fine, dignified full-length 
portraits of “Robert Rich, Earl of Warwick,” and 
“James Stuart, Duke of Richmond and Lennox,” 
both lent by the Earl of Leicester from Holkham. 

I have already alluded to the comparative 
poverty of the exhibition as regards Italian schools 
of painting. There are several pictures here which 
are of great interest to the connoisseur, even should 
they prove less attractive to the general public. 


“The Holy Family” is so good an_ illustration. 
Two pictures by Bernardo Bellotto, the nephew of 
Canaletto, whose name he assumed, representing 
views of “ Dresden,” evidently belong to a series, 
many of which are in the Royal Gallery at Dresden ; 
they are faithful topographical reproductions, with 
something of the picturesqueness of Guardi about 
them. 

Among the early Italian pictures the most 
noticeable, and the largest, is the interesting group 
from Windsor Castle, representing Federigo di 
Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino, and his son, Guido- 
baldo, listening to a dissertation. This picture 
belongs to a series painted by Melozzo da Forli 
for the Ducal Palace at Urbino, and, though sadly 
damaged, has a special interest for an English 
public, since Federigo wears the robes of the Order 
of the Garter, conferred by Edward IV., the only 
instance, we believe, of a person being painted in 
these robes by a foreign painter in a foreign 
country. The Royal Academy has stolen a march 
on the New Gallery by securing the two fine oblong 
panels by Sandro Botticelli representing the life 
and miracles of 8. Zenobio, Bishop of Florence, 
which excel all the pictures bearing Botticelli’s 
name in the latter exhibition. Special interest 
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attaches to the two pictures by Vincenzo Catena, 
whose merit is gradually being discerned and ap- 
preciated. One, an early picture, “The Virgin and 
Child with Saints and Donors,” is signed in 
dialect; but the other, “Christ Giving the Keys 
to St. Peter,” though thoroughly characteristic, does 
not appear to be in an immaculate condition. 
Notice should also be taken of the charming little 
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examples of his drawings for these here. The 
collection of paintings by him gives a good idea 
of his somewhat weak and facile, yet graceful 
and pleasing style. Perhaps the most familiar 
picture is “The Canterbury Pilgrims,” so well 
known from the engraving, begun by L. Schiavon- 
etti and finished by James Heath, A.E. 

The small room allotted to William Blake con- 








TWO STRINGS TO HER BOW. 
(From the Painting by the late John Pettie, R.A. By Permission of the Committee of the Corporation Art Gallery, Glasgow.) 


“Tobias and the Angel,” by Filippino Lippi; the 
“Story of Narcissus,” by Franciabigio; and the 
two small but interesting pictures by the rare 
master, Niccolo Giolfino, of Verona. 

The collection of early Flemish pictures consists 
mainly of works from the Earl of Northbrook’s 
collection, which were seen quite recently at the 
Burlington Fine Art Club, and require no further 
notice here. 

In the Great Gallery care should be taken not 
to overlook Lord Windsor’s small but beautiful 
“Tobias and the Angel,” by Claude Lorraine. 

Three separate rooms are allotted to works of 
Thomas Stothard, R.A., William Blake, and the late 
John Pettie, R.A. Stothard is known chiefly for 
his illustrations of books and almanacks, which he 
produced in countless profusion; there are good 


sists of a set of drawings for “The Book of Job,” 
being duplicates of the illustrations so well known 
and popular from his engravings. They afford a 
better estimate of his genius and character than 
the rather grotesque “ Dante” series shown in the 
same room last year. 

The collection of paintings by the late Mr. 
Pettie suffers by coming at the end of a long and 
varied series of paintings by divers painters in 
divers styles. They reveal the deceased Aca- 
demician as a man of strong, if somewhat limited 
ideas, who had something to say and knew how 
to say it. There are a life and vigour about his 
pictures which prove him thoroughly worthy of 
his academical honours; and these qualities have 
procured, and will probably maintain, for him 
a considerable popularity with the British public. 
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SOME RISING ARTISTS. 


By HELENE L. POSTLETHWAITE. 


T has often been said by scoffers and by the 
ignorant that English art has no independent 
existence. Whatever justification there may have 
been for this statement in the immediate past, it 
cannot be denied that 


William Morris and was easily induced to join his 
staff. The close restraint of the studio, however, 
proved too irksome for him, and his love of adventure 
led him to ship as a common sailor on board the 





within the last few years 
a group of young painters 
have been gradually work- 
ing their way up the ladder 
of fame and public esti- 
mation by no sacrifice of 
artistic principles, by no 
pandering to convention- 
ality, but by sheer merit 
and the determination to 
educate their public to the 
higher and more subtle ap- 
preciation of the beautiful. 
Although it may be said 
that those dealt with in 
this article owe something 
to the teachings of foreign 
schools, they have one and 
all struck out independently 
in lines of their own with 
a sturdiness which justifies 
their country—by birth or 
by adoption—in laying 
claim to their merits as 
being peculiarly her own. 

The following sketch 
does not profess to be by 
any means exhaustive, and not to mention many 
others, two still youthful artists, who each in his 
particular line stands head and shoulders above his 
fellows, may only be represented by their portraits 
—Mr. Stanhope Forbes, A.R.A., because he has 
already been exhaustively dealt with in this Maga- 
zine, and Mr. Alfred East, who will soon be the 
subject of similar attention. 

Although of Welsh parentage, Mr. Frank Bran- 
gwyn first saw the light in Belgium six-and-twenty 
years ago. Of art instructors, in the ordinary sense 
of the term, he has had none. In early life he used 
to assist his father, and in the copying of thirteenth- 
century embroideries and tapestries he first obtained 
that knowledge of colour and perception of the 
beautiful which is essential to the true artist. At 
sixteen he started to see the world alone, and during 
his first struggles he painted sign-boards, copied de- 
signs, and helped house decorators indiscriminately. 
Arrived in London, he attracted the attention of 





ALFRED EAST, B.I. 
(From the Portrait by Arthur Hacker.) 


Laura Ann, a small coaster. Hard as his life on 
board ship must have been, it was, perhaps, as a 
practical piece of artistic education unrivalled. No 
one can see the vivid realism of his sea pictures 
without feeling that the painter is thoroughly at 
home in his subject, and has learnt what seafaring 
life is as no ordinary marine painter or dilettante 
yachtsman could. His first Academy picture was 
received into the safe harbour of Burlington House 
when he was eighteen; but it was at the British 
Artists’ that he made his first hit with “ Ashore.” 
His “Burial at Sea,” shown in the same gallery 
the next year, and at the Saloa in 1891, would 
have been bought by the Minister of Fine Arts 
had it not already passed into the hands of an 
English collector, who refused to part with it. In 
1891 he had two sea pieces at the Academy— 
“Salvage” and “Assistance;” and although in 1892 
he was only represented by one, “The Convict 
Ship,” that one was sufficient of itself to entitle its 
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MRS. STANHOPE FORBES. 
(From a Photograph by C. Vandyk.) 


author to be recognised as a man of 
the year. In the last Academy he ex- 
hibited a slave market as an excuse 
for a canvas of glowing colour, and 
concurrently at the New Gallery a 
low-toned painting of the Nativity of 
Christ, called “Gold, Frankincense, and 
Myrrh,” showing the impression left 
upon him by his early colour training 
in the copying of old tapestries. He 
has also been the hero of two separate 
one-man shows. The first, at the 
Areade Gallery, consisted of a series 
of bold sketches illustrating a voyage 
from the Thames to the mouth of the 
Danube. The second, which took place 
last spring, consisted of pictures of 
South Africa, at the Japanese Gallery, 
whose proprietors had especially com- 
missioned him to paint them. 

One woman at least should figure 
in this sketch, and no better type of 
the “rising woman” could be found 
than the wife of Mr. Stanhope Forbes, 
whose first pictorial laurels were won 
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as Miss Elizabeth Armstrong. <A 
Canadian by birth, Mrs. Forbes studied 
chiefly at the Art Students’ League of 
New York. Her first pictures, how- 
ever, were, like her husband’s, of 
Brittany, and for the last few years 
she, too, has gained inspiration from 
“the long and equable moods of grey” 
—so typical of Newlyn light and 
atmosphere. Her pictures, which ex- 
cited much admiring notice in 1892, 
were “The Minuet,” in the Academy, 
and “Jean, Jeanne et Jeanette”—a 
boy, girl, and goat—a trio painted 
at Cancale, and shown at the New 
Gallery. 

Mr. Arthur Hacker, on leaving 
school, went at once to the British 
Museum to do the necessary probation 
drawing for admission to the Academy 
school He was so_ successful in 
this that his first drawing from the 





FRANK BRANGWYN, 


(From a Photograph by J. F. Tarrar, Esq.) 
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antique justified his admission into the school, 
where he worked for some time, winning the silver 
medal for a cartoon, and in 1878 exhibiting, at 
the age of nineteen, his first Academy picture, 
since which time he has been a constant con- 
tributor. At twenty-one he crossed the Channel, 
and entered the studio of Bonnat, and in Paris 
painted “ Her Daughter’s Legacy ””—exhibited at 
the Academy in 1880. His next work, “ Relics 
of the Brave,” was the first of a series of cot- 
tage interiors, the most important of which were 
“The Mother,” “The Wonder Story,” “The Fisher- 
man’s Wife,” “The Cradle Song,” and “The 
Children’s Prayer.” In the winter of 1881 he 
travelled through Spain to Tangiers, where he 
painted an Arab merchant selling a boy slave 
and various chattels in the street. This work 
secured for him, at the Adelaide Jubilee Exhibi- 
tion, a first award. In 1887 he painted “ Pelagia,” 
which was purchased by the Liverpool Corporation. 
The next year he excited much notice by “The 
Waters of Babylon,” and in 1889 “The Return 
of Persephone” did not reduce the young painter's 
reputation. In 1890 and 1891 “Vae Victis” and 
“Christ and the Magdalene” were among the 
most noticed of their respective years’ exhibits. 
The Academy set the seal of its approval on 
Mr. Hacker’s efforts by purchasing his “ Annun- 
ciation” under the terms of the Chantrey bequest, 
and the Manchester Corporation hastened to secure 
“Syrinx,” which has been enthusiastically described 
as the perfection of refinement in the nude. 

Tt was in Mr. George Hitchcock’s Dutch garden 





GEORGE HITCHCOCK. 
(From the Painting by J J. Shannon.) 





ARTHUR HACKER, 
(From a Portrait by Himself.) 


at Egmond Hoef that Mr. Shannon painted the por- 
trait of his friend, here reproduced, the garden in 
which so many of the flower pictures which have 
earned him the sobriquet 
of “Tulip” Hiteheock first 
came into existence. It was 
“La culture des Tulipes,” 
hung on the line in the 
salle d’honneur of the Salon, 
which began to make him 
famous; and this work, 
with “The Annunciation ” 
and “ Maternité,” earned 
for him a first-class medal 
at the Paris Exhibition in 
1889. The gold medal of 
the American Art Associa- 
tion was awarded to him 
for his “ Toilers of the Sea.” 
In the Academy he has 
generally been hung on the 
line; but what is known 
as a “wretched hang,” 
which skipped “La Mater- 
nité”—a work hors con- 
cours in Paris—and the 
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CHARLES SAINTON. 
(From a Pencil Drawing by Himself.) 


peculiar hanging of “The Scarecrow” the 
year before last brought to our notice once 
more the ignoble fact that they do some 
things better in France. The “Scarecrow” 
represented a red-cloaked girl sitting in a 
field of red poppies. It is in painting the 
sand dunes of Holland that Mr. Hitchcock is 
seen at his very best. “La Maternité” is one 
of these, and shows us a woman in the sea 
dunes returning from work with her children. 
Born in America, “Tulip” Hitchcock is de- 
scended from the old English Puritan stock 
which sailed to America in the Mayflower. 
His early life was spent at Providence, in 
the United States; and here he was educated 
for the law, but, abandoning this profession 
for the more pleasing paths of paint, he 
crossed the Atlantic to study in Paris under 
Boulanger and Lefebvre. It was Mesdag, 
however, whom he found at the Hague, who 
left the final impression on the painter, and 
from that time he has remained faithful to 
that land of dykes and dunes, blue china and 
black tulips, working all through the summer 
at Egmond aau Zee, elaborating all the winter 
in Paris, London, or Madrid—a truly ideal 
existence for an artist who is at one and the 
same time a realist and the most ardent of 








idealists: Last year Mr. Hitchcock had nothing 
to show in England, for of the twenty-six canvases 
which he took to New York at the end of 1892 
not one remained unsold. 

Mr. Charles P. Sainton, in reviving the use of the 
medium known as “silverpoint” which was much 
affected by the old masters, was clearly inspired to 
adapt it to the delineation of airy, delicate subjects. 
His first exhibition at the Burlington Gallery caused 
some sensation. Before the collection had been on 
view a week, everything was sold, and Mr. Sainton 
was a man to be envied. Previous to this he 
had attracted much notice by an exhibition held 
at the Dowdeswell Galleries, illustrative of the in- 
cidents of a caravan journey from Dieppe to Nice. 
These consisted variously of oils and silverpoints, 
but it is by the latter that the exhibition is best 
remembered. Another exhibition consisted of por- 
traits of beautiful women, drawn in _silverpoint. 
His last, and, as it was announced, the final ex- 
hibition of works in this medium, was no less suc- 
cessful than his first, but the work is far too trying 
for the artist’s eyes, and has had to be abandoned. 
If there be anything in the principles of heredity, 
it is small wonder that Mr. Sainton is talented, for 




















SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, 
(From a Crayon Sketch by Himself.) 
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he is the son of parents gifted in no 
ordinary way in the sister art of music. 
His father was Prosper Sainton, the 
violinist, and his mother was Madame 
Sainton-Dolby, the popular singer Mr. 
Sainton first exhibited a portrait at the 
Academy in 1886. This was followed by 
“ A Rag-picker’s Home” in Paris; then 
by a picture called “ Dawn,” showing 
workpeople on their way to their work ; 
and in 1888 a large canvas called 
“Doves” excited considerable attention. 
Mr. Sainton studied in Paris and Flor- 
ence, and in London under Professor 
Legros at the Slade School. 

The portrait-painter whose work is 
most fashionably in demand is Mr. J. J. 
‘ Shannon, who at twenty-nine years of 
age finds himself among the foremost 
exponents in this branch of art, and 
is without exception the most dashing. 
Mr. Shannon is American-Irish. He 
came as a lad, in 1878, to England, and 
entered the South Kensington schools, 
where for three years he studied under 
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J. J. SHANNON, 


(From a Portrait by Prince Troubetzkoy.) 
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PRINCE TROUBETZKOY. 
(From a Portrait by J. J. Shannon.) 


Mr. Poynter and Mr. Sparkes. At the 
end of two years he had won the gold 
medal for painting from the life, and the 
next year he exhibited (at the age of 
nineteen) at the Academy a portrait of 
the Hon. Horatio Stopford—painted by 
command of the Queen. Since then he 
has painted the Duchess of Portland 
and the Duchess of Sutherland, and 
more lovely women than any portrait 
artist in the same space of time. His 
portraits of older ladies and men also 
have added to his fame. Two succes- 
sive principals of Somerville Hall have 
sat to him—Miss Shaw-Lefevre and 
Miss Clough—and among men sitters 
may be mentioned Sir Alfred Lyall and 
Sir Edward Green. 

Mr. Solomon J. Solomon seems almost 
to have acquired a vested right in the 
dominating position in Gallery VIII. of 
Burlington House which the Hanging 
Committee allot to him. The year before 
last from the vestibule we saw at the 
end of the three last rooms the picture of 
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“Orpheus ;” the year before it was “ Hippolyta ;” be- 
fore that it was the less daring “Judgment of Paris;” 
and before that “ Niobe” and “Cassandra,” in their 
various years. Mr. Solomon was born in 1860, and 
at sixteen began to study at Heatherley’s, afterwards 
going through the Academy schools. At twenty 
he entered Cabanel’s studio; and from Paris went 
to Munich, where, however, he made but a short 
stay, not caring for the German methods of teach- 
ing. He next travelled through Italy, returning 
to Paris, where he took a studio, and once more 
worked under Cabanel at the Beaux-Arts. It was 
there he painted “The Convalescent,” which was so 
successfully exhibited at the Salon. After wander- 
ing through Spain and Morocco, Mr. Solomon finally 
settled down in a large studio in St. John’s Wood. 
Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy is physically some- 
thing of a giant ; artistically, he may perchance be- 
come one also. There is very little that can be said 
of him, as with characteristic modesty he asserts 
that his claims to distinction are still in the future; 
and as one swallow does not make a summer, so one 
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or two successes do not make a career. Born in 1864 
at Milan, and descended from an ancient Russian 
family, Prince Troubetzkoy, whose father was 
Russian and whose mother was Italian, was almost 
immediately taken to Lake Maggiore, where his 
childhood was spent. He began to paint at nine 
years of age, and received instruction in that direc- 
tion for three years. Since he was twelve, however, 
he has worked under no master and in no school or 
atelier. He came less than four years ago to London. 
His study of sunlight, shown at the New English 
Art Club, set people talking at once; and in Octo- 
ber, 1892, an exhibition of his work at Dowdes- 
well’s convinced the severest critics that the future 
held great possibilities for the painter who showed 
as studies such excellent likenesses and such ad- 
mirable atmospheric effects. Prince Troubetzkoy’s 
characteristics are chiefly contradictory. A Russian, 
he speaks not one word of his father’s language, but 
speaks fluently French, Italian, and English. As all 
his work shows, he revels in sunshine, yet he adores 
our grey sky of London. 
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“LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI.” 


By J. W. Warernousz, A.R.A. Ercuep sy H. Macsetru-RAEBURN. 


HEN Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s “Belle Dame 
Sans Merci” was exhibited last year at the 
Royal Academy, it could neither be properly seen 
nor appreciated, owing to the unfortunate hanging 
of which it was the victim—and not it alone, for 
its neighbour, with which it disagreed, was quite 
as great a sufferer. The visitor to the exhibition 
will, remember the juxtaposition of this canvas 
and Mr. G. F. Watts’s gorgeously-coloured Cupid- 
picture of “Promises ”—scarlet this, while the 
prevailing colours of Mr. Waterhouse’s picture were 
lake and cold green; so that what the one unfairly 
gained in garishness the other lost in quality of 
tone. Nevertheless, the artistic and poetic mystery 
and tenderness of “La Belle Dame Sans Merci” 
were widely, though not fully, acknowledged, and 
the work was held to mark another step forward 
in the career of its accomplished author. 

Several versions of this subject have of late 
years appeared in the Royal Academy ; but it has 
usually been the aim of painters to utilise it as 
an opportunity for painting the nude. We need 
hardly point out to the reader that Mr. Water- 
house’s rendering is justified, not only by the text 
of Keats’s immortal poem, but by its spirit. In 
a similar way the artist has not chosen to illustrate 
any particular verse, unless it be perhaps— 


“+ + © ‘Ta Belle Dame Sans Merci’ 
Hath thee in thrall!” 


—but has rather sought to breathe the sentiment of 
the poem on to the canvas. There is something of 
the well-known ideal head of Mr. Burne-Jones in this 
weird, yearning face of this “faery’s child,” whose 
“+ + hair was long, her foot was light, 
And her eyes were wild. 


“She found me roots of relish sweet, 
And honey wild, and manna dew, 
And sure in language strange she said— 
*I love thee true.’ 


She took me to her elfin grot, 
And there she wept and sighed full sore.” 

This is the central idea which the painter has 
sought to impress on the beholder; and it is 
impossible to refuse to him the credit—whether 
or not his realisation correspond with yours and 
ours—of having produced a richly poetical work, 
alike in sentiment and design, excellent in colour, 
and graceful in conception. 

The collection from which we have been per- 
mitted to draw this picture is that of Mr. G. 
Woodiwiss, J.P., a gentleman who is the purchaser 
of many popular works from the walls of the 
Royal Academy. Among them are Mr. Waterlow’s 
“ Friends or Foes,” which has already been engraved 
in this Magazine; a couple of M. Fantin-Latour’s 
exquisite flower pieces; and pictures as well by 
Mr. Sidney Cooper, R.A., Mr. Brett, A.R.A., Mr. 
Leader, A.R.A., Mr. S. J. Solomon, and others, 











LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI. 


/. By Permission of G.Woodiwiss.Esq. JP. the owner of the Picture and Copyright.) 



































From Dawn to Dusk, 


DAWN; and young angels of the morning- 
tide 
Gather around the babe, whose wondering 





eyes 
Have caught the glory of the great sunrise, 
Have seen the secret haunts where blossoms 
hide. 
Cannot this gladness of the dawn abide? 
Ah no! earth’s promise lives, man’s promise 


dies; 

The summer noon floods land and sea and 
skies 

With joy that mocks the dead flower at his 
side. 


Then come the weary autumn and the night: 
Sad spirits wail behind—birds sing no 
more ; 
Back to the past reverts the lingering sight, 
Rather than to the strange unknown 
before— 
Back to that dawn of so much hope and light, 
Whose fruit we yet may see when years are 
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(Poem by Arthur L. Salmon. 





Drawing by H, J. Stock, 2.1,) 











A ROUGH SEA. 


(From the Water-Colour Drawing by Copley Fielding.) 


THE COLLECTION OF MR. GILBERT MOSS, LIVERPOOL. 


By ALFRED T. STORY. 


R.. GILBERT MOSS, of Aigburth, near Liver- 
pool, in the same way as his father and his 
brother, the late Sir James Moss, Bart., has all his 
life been associated with the great entrepét of the 
Mersey and its business; yet, with the exception 
of a bank-directorship, he has now relinquished 
all connection with commerce, being content to 
spend the remainder of his days quietly in his 
country home—almost within sight of the life and 
bustle of Liverpool, although as retired behind its 
garden elms as though twenty miles from the busy 
town. His delight is in his roses, his chrysanthe- 
mums (in their season), his orchids, and his water- 
colour painting; for Mr. Moss handles the brush 
himself, and many of his drawings exhibit a firm- 
ness of touch and a breadth of treatment that 
evince a keen love of Nature and a true eye for 
effects. One might say more of his gifts in this line, 
but that his collection, rather than his works, is the 
subject under consideration. However, it seemed 
necessary to refer ‘to his practice in the art, because 
it explains to some extent the judgment which he 
has displayed in getting together his collection. 


This is very largely the accumulation of his 
earlier years, when a different school was in the 
ascendant to the one which now rules, and when 
other methods prevailed. Consequently his collec- 
tion is largely composed of the works of men whom 
it is to-day the fashion to designate as of the old 
school—that is, men belonging to the first half of 
the century, such as David Cox, Copley Fielding, 
Peter De Wint, and others, to whom is so largely 
due the present pre-eminence of English water-colour 
art. Doubtless advances have been made in the 
art since these men wrought; bolder methods have 
been adopted here, and more striking—one might 
perhaps fitlier say, more startling—effects produced 
there; but it would be hard to find anywhere 
work exhibiting more delicate handling, greater 
facility with the brush, or more subtle effects, 
than may be seen in the pictures on Mr. Moss's 
walls by men of this old school and their con- 
temporaries. 

Judged by numbers, David Cox would appear to 
be Mr. Moss’s favourite painter. Of this artist's 
work he counts some seventeen admirable specimens, 
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not one of which is of inferior quality, while 
several of them are equal to anything that pro- 
ceeded from his brush. It must suffice to refer to 
two or three only. One, “The Haystack,” is a 
perfect gem, delicate and refined in treatment, 
exquisite in finish, and yet the whole obtained with 
such ease and freedom that it is a marvel to look 
upon. But this even, beautiful as it is, must give 
place to “Going to the Hayfield,” a drawing of quiet 
aérial charm, breezeless, but full of cool light, which 
is accentuated by the presence of a white pony in 
the foreground—surely as masterly a thing as Cox 
ever painted. This was one of Mr. Moss's first 
purchases, and he tells with amusement how he 
bought it from Old Grundy, the dealer, originally 
of Manchester, but afterwards of Liverpool, who 


Strikingly in contrast with these two, though 
not less admirable in its way, is a drawing in his 
broader and rougher manner, entitled “Going to 
Market.” It is on rice-paper, the lights and darks 
thrown in with rough vigour, but with consummate 
effect, and the whole showing a mastery that is 
astonishing in its force and rapidity. It is not 
always that Cox dates his pictures, but this bears 
the figures 1851. 

Almost an equal favourite with Cox is Copley 
Fielding—an artist who wielded a brush not quite 
perhaps so strong and versatile as Cox, but of 
subtle power and broad grasp nevertheless, as may 
be seen in two such contrasts as “A Rough Sea” 
and “Loch Lomond.” The. latter had better have 
been called “Ben Lomond,” as the collection 





SCHLOSS ELTZ—MOSELLE. 
(From the Water-Colour Drawing by A. W. Hunt.) 


had such an admiration for Cox that he kept the 
portfolio containing his. drawings under his bed, 
and would not let anybody see them. He used to 
say, “ Buy all the Coxes you can;” and Mr. Moss 
followed his advice. Ten times the price they were 
then to be had at would be cheap now. 


numbers two other “Loch Lomonds” by the same 
artist, and the mountains constitute the chief 
feature in the picture. But the sea-scape is the 
nobler drawing. It is an excellent example of 
Fielding’s treatment of the running tide under a 
stiff breeze, with the curving wave broken and 
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sprayed by the wind. All the Fieldings (nine in 
number) are admirable specimens; but none of 
them is more pleasing than the “ Arundel Castle ” 
—a little gem, pearly and fresh in colour, every 
line and touch telling, and interfused with a serene 
idyllic charm. One of the notable features of the 


Of the three De Wints it must suffice to 
mention “The Hayfield,” a long narrow drawing, 
somewhat sombre in tone, but beautifully composed 
and admirable in its distance. Of the Samuel 
Prouts (of whom there are four samples), all that 
need be said is that they are of his best. Alike 





FALSTAFF REVIEWING HIS RAGGED TROOPS. 


(From the Water-Colour Drawing by Sir John Gilbert, R.A.) 


Copley Fieldings, as of the Coxes, is the absence 
of body-colour, which was held by some of the 
masters of the art, and not without warrant, as 
being but a poor expedient to hide deficiency. 
This canon cannot, however, apply to Turner, 
whose Waring individuality led him, out of sheer 
bravado, to overstep all rule; and well it is 
that we have from time to time such person- 
alities. In Mr. Moss’s collection, however, the only 
Turners are two small but very beautiful drawings 
from the Biblical series, “The Dead Sea” and the 
“Tsrael in Horeb,” both possessing that freshness of 
atmosphere and delicate opalescence of colouring so 
charactéristic of Turner's work. They are in ex- 
cellent preservation, not the slightest indication of 
fading of colour being visible. Indeed, this may be 
said of all Mr. Moss’s pictures; he takes such care 
that they shall not be exposed to the light a 
minute more than is necessary, the rooms always 
being kept in semi-obscurity when not in actual use. 


praiseworthy for architectural detail, though inferior 
to Prout in the quality of rendering sunlight in 
time-bitten stone, is the “Malaga” of David 
Roberts. William Hunt is represented by nine draw- 
ings, four of which are figure subjects. Amongst 
the works gracing Mr. Moss’s walls are the well- 
known companion pictures, “The Attack” and 
“The Defeat,” as well as “The Fly Fisher.” 

In Mr. W. L. Leitch, of whom Mr. Moss has three 
specimens, we see a bond between the older and 
newer school of water-colour painters. There is 
something freer, if not more assured, in his touch. 
The two best here are perhaps the “Isola Bella,” 
beautifully composed and very sweet in colour, and 
“Glen Shee” (Aberdeenshire), with cattle in the 
foreground, very poetical,- and a finely-expressed 
aérial distance; although for choice one would 
single out the “Salerno,” a drawing with a certain 
indefinable charm, partly composed of warmth, 
partly of light, and in part the result of the well- 
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balanced composition, which is a strong point with 
the late teacher of the Royal children. 
Although Mr. Moss’s collection is strongest in 
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which his later manner is noted. Mr. Ruskin 
might have had this work before him when he 
wrote in “Modern Painters”: “There are few 





WRECK ON THE GOODWIN . SANDS. 
(From the Water-Colour Drawing by Edward Duncan.) 


landscapes, he is not lacking in subject pictures. 
Two of the most notable have been selected as 
illustrations; they are “The Encampment in the 
Desert,” by J. F. Lewis, R.A., and “ Falstaff Review- 
ing his Ragged Troops,” by Sir John Gilbert, R.A. 


drawings of the present day that bear evidence of 
more labour bestowed, or more complicated means 
employed, than those of John Lewis. The result 
does not, at first, so much convey an impression 
of inherent power as of prolonged exertion, but the 





AMPHITHEATRE, ATHENS. 
(From the Water-Colour Drawing by Carl Haag, R.W.S.) 


The former is one of Lewis's most striking works, 
and is painted in his large, bold manner, with the 
minuteness of detail and brightness of colour for 


result is complete. 
carried no farther; nothing has been left unfinished 
or untold.” 


Water-colour drawing can be 
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This picture was painted in 1856, and was 
exhibited in the Academy that year as “A Frank 
in the Desert of Mount Sinai”—the Frank being 
the late Lord Castlereagh. Lewis travelled for 
some time with his lordship in the East, and a 
story is told of how the artist, falling short of 


best works, and in the “Milan Cathedral” by 
Louis Haghe, almost gorgeous in its splendour of 
colour. Nor should I forget “The Sheik’s Grave,” 
by Mr. Fred. Goodall, R.A., a very careful piece of 
work in the artist’s best manner. 

Not less worthy of note are the A. W. Hunts 





OFF FLAMBOROUGH HEAD. 
(From the Water-Colour Drawing by Edwin Ellis, R.B.A.) 


money, and wishing not to return to England just 
then, gave a lot of his drawings in pawn to the 
nobleman for the means of prolonging his stay ; 
and when, on being again in funds, he desired to 
redeem them, Lord Castlereagh refused to give 
them up, saying his transaction had been a verit- 
able purchase. 

In “Weighing the Deer” and “Expectation ” 
we have two good examples of Fred. Tayler’s work. 
The former, which is well known from the engrav- 
ings of it, suffers somewhat from the appearance 
of having been suggested by Landseer’s “Bolton 
Abbey.” Of two exceedingly good representatives 
of Mr. Carl Haag, “The Temple of Jupiter Tonans, 
tome,” and the “Amphitheatre, Athens,” the latter 
is chosen for reproduction here. 

Mr. Moss appears to have a fondness for the 
rich contrast of colour afforded by Southern scenes 
when placed in juxtaposition with the colder tones 
of our Northern clime, as seen in the “Card 
Players” by Mr. F. W. Topham, one of the artist’s 


and the Bernard Evanses that grace the collection. 
Of the five of the former, the most noteworthy are 
the exquisite “Wind of the Eastern Sea—Whitby,” 
and “Schloss Eltz—Moselle,” in which there is a 
fine free play of light among the clouds which fill 
the sky, very suggestive of the open air. The 
works by Mr. Evans include the “Upper Wharfe- 
dale,” given in THE MAGAZINE OF ART in August, 
1892, two Bolton Abbeys, and a fine though rather 
dark “Durham Cathedral,” painted during last sum- 
mer. It is impossible, however, to do full justice 
to all those represented in the collection—to Samuel 
Austin, a contemporary of Cox and Copley Fielding ; 
to T. J. Watson, whose “After-glow” in particular, 
with its evening sky illumined by a tender fading 
light, is a very striking piece of work; to Clark- 
son Stanfield, R.A.; to Edward Duncan, of whom 
there are four good examples ; to Mr. Birket Foster, 
whose “The Market Cart” is strikingly good; and 
to Mr. Edwin Ellis, by whom there is an early and 
foreeful “Off Flamborough Head.” 
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THE GOLD MEDALS 


HE second week of December is always one 
of excitement to the students of the Royal 
Academy. The work of the year is brought to 





JOSEPH INTERPRETING PHARAOH’S DREAM. 


(From the Painting by Harold E. Speed.) 


a close by a series of competitions 
in the various branches; and suc- 
cess means scholarships, prizes, and 
medals to the fortunate. But every 
other year the three great Travel- 
ling Studentships of £200—one for 
historical painting, one for sculpture, 
and one for architecture—also come 
up for decision. On these occasions 
the awards are made with pomp 
and state. The Academicians and 
Associates formally assemble in the 
Central Gallery; the President reads 
a set address on some subject drawn 
from the philosophy of art; and the 
students, one by one, are summoned 
before him to receive the recogni- 
tions of their talents and diligence. 

1893 was one of these greater 
years. In the course of his addresses, 





OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 


By R. JOPE-SLADE. 


Sir Frederic Leighton has consistently followed one 
line of investigation—enquiry into the relation of 
art to the conditions of clime, time, and race under 


which it has been evolved. Last year German 
art presented itself for consideration, and a distinct 
change in tone was observed in the presidential 
oration. There were the same evidences of severe 
original research; the same felicitous elegance of 
phrasing, delightful balance of syllable and sen- 
tence, and vivid picturesqueness of style. But 
the dominant note was no longer one of eulogy. 
Sir Frederic conceived the Germans as without 
the native instinct for art; as having for long 
centuries laboured with patient want of discern- 
ment in a style alien to their nature; as deficient, 
when compared to the Latin races, in the appre- 
ciation of form, proportion, and colour; and as 
prone to surcharge art with didactic message. 
His meaning was adroitly summarised in the sen- 
tence, “It is not on the waves of light, but on 
the waves of sound that it has been given to the 
Germans to carry us into the regions of purest 
wsthetic delight.” In short, Sir Frederic Leighton 
seemed to think the volume of Teutonic art richer 
in warning than example. 

Interest always centres in the historical paint- 
ing. The subject in this competition was “Joseph 
Interpreting Pharaoh’s Dream;” and it produced 














MOONRISE BEFORE SUNSET. 
(From the Painting by Harold Waite.) 
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the most satisfactory work of the year, marking a 
distinct advance since 1891. The Studentship was 
carried off by Mr. Harold Edward Speed, an award 





IONE REMOVING THE BODY OF ST. SEBASTIAN AFTER 
HIS MARTYRDOM. 
(From the Group by David McGill.) 


which met with such very general approval as 
does not always crown the decision of the judges 
in this case. Mr. Speed, who is just twenty-one 
and has only spent three years in the Schools, is 
the son of an architect living at Streatham. The 
composition itself is perhaps a little cramped. That 
Mr. Speed is an admirer of Mr. 
Waterhouse is undeniable; but. he 


The landscapes fell far short of the figure 
pictures. For this there is small cause to wonder. 
Less can be taught in the schools of the face 
and beauty of Nature than of other matters. 
Both the Landscapes, the Turner Gold Medal and 
£50 Scholarship, and the Creswick prize of £30, 
fell to Mr. Harold Waite, the son of a Blackheath 
clergyman, whose work, the result of out-of-door 
experience, stood quite alone in this competition. 
The subject is “Moonrise Before Sunset.” A 
sentiment of rest and unity holds the scene; and 
the quiet and sustained green, which brightens to 
gold as the slanting rays of the sun catch the 
upper branches of the “shock-headed willows” and 
the trees across the mere, is, in its way, admirable. 

The Travelling Studentship for sculpture passed 
to Mr. David McGill. The subject was the removal 
of the still miraculously living St. Sebastian after 
his first martyrdom. The group shows the careful 
judgment of a skilled modeller, Mr. McGill, who 
entered the Schools before the present age limit 
of twenty-three was imposed, having enjoyed long 
experience of a Parisian atelier. Much admiration 
was bestowed on the spirited and artistic, if less 
matured, contribution of Mr, Thomas Poole, whom 
we are glad to congratulate on winning the com- 
petition for a model for a design illustrating “The 
Death of the First-born.” 

Mr. James S. Stewart, whose design for a pro- 
vincial town hall carried off 
the Architectural Student- 
ship, will be seen to have t 
discovered the ha com- 5 
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promise between the de- 
mands of art and of muni- | 
cipal utility. His plans are : 
pre-eminently such as might | ie 
be put into execution. ae A S, 








is no mere imitator. Close by hung 
the essay of Mr. Spencer Watson, 
whose success was, until the last 
moment, considered assured; but the 
fact that this was Mr. Watson’s last 
chance seemed to have weighed on 
his invention, his Pharaoh especially 
lacking importance. Mr. Snowman’s 
attempt was full of promise ; and he 
had ventured on accuracy to the ex- 
tent of presenting us to a Joseph with 
a shaven head. The subject was some- 
what. ill-chosen, as it necessarily pro- 




















voked a great deal of book archeology, 
and the artificial painting of Oriental 
light never seen by the students. 


DESIGN FOR A PROVINCIAL TOWN HALL. 
(By James S, Stewart.) 
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SOME RECENT ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES. 
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REMBRANDT.* 
M EMILE MICHEL has so far written the book 

« upon Rembrandt. He is familiar with the 
authorities. He has corresponded with Herr Bode 
and the connoisseurs. He 
has travelled Europe up 
and down in search of the 
master’s drawings; indeed, 
what he does not know 
of Rembrandt is not 
knowledge. Yet the two 
splendid volumes, now 
translated into English, 
are not wholly satisfac- 
tory. That Rembrandt was 
a great painter, an even 
greater etcher, is by this 
time acknowledged; but 
all that can be told of 
his life might have been 
packed into a narrow 
space. But M. Michel 
was intent upon the pro- 
duction of a great work 
upon the master, and he 
reveals his method at the 
very outset. “No record 
of Rembrandt's _ early 
youth,” thus he writes, 
“has come down to us.” 
And yet he is sure that 
“his religious instruction 
was the object of his 
mother’s especial care.” 
We are all so sure of 
this too that it need not 
have been stated; and it 
would be just as reason- 
able to insist that the 
painter grew in stature 
between the ages of eight 
and fourteen. 

When you are con- 
cerned with art, you need not go behind the painted 
canvas to work off either emotion or philosophy. 
That method may serve for those who are suddenly 
called upon to contrive a catalogue, but it is con- 
spicuously unworthy the serious critic; and un- 
fortunately M. Michel has to some extent adopted 


* “Rembrandt: His Life, his Work, and his Time.” By 
Emile Michel. From the French by Florence Simmonds. 
Edited by F. Wedmore. (London: Heinemann.) 


it. And yet he who would dig in this vast 
quarry of sentiment may find all the facts he 
needs for the comprehension of a great career; 
and M. Michel might, with a proper reticence, 





AN OLD WOMAN CUTTING HER NAILS. 
(From the Painting by Rembrandt in the Kann Collection.) 


have produced a still more serviceable and _per- 
manent monograph. 

As a critic he is for the most part sound and 
fair-minded. He displays, as he should, a fine 
enthusiasm for the master’s triumphs. It would 
be easy to compress from his seven hundred pages 
a small octavo volume of excellent service. Yet, 
in one instance, when he arrives at the crucial 
point he misses it. The “Anatomy Lesson,” at the 
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Hague, befogs his judgment. This work, boomed 
from the first, has been so monstrously bepraised 
that there is no room left for the admiration of 
the real Rembrandt. M. Michel is half inclined 





THE ANGEL APPEARING TO THE SHEPHERDS. 


(From the Etching by Rembrandt.) 


to recognise its limitations; but he finds in it a 
dozen admirable qualities which have nothing what- 
ever to do.with art. “His work,” says M. Michel, 
“ably suggests the idea of scientific teaching as it 
was then understood.” Here approval is expressed 
upon a side issue. The picture has no more to do 
with science than with sport. On the other hand, 
the hard, dry handling, the forced expression, are 
not worthy the master, and it is only the neigh- 
bourhood of.“ that chef-@euvre of vulgarity,” Paul 
Potter’s “Bull,” that makes the celebrated “Anatomy 
Lesson” welcome. And there is an “Anatomy 
Lesson” at Amsterdam, dismissed by M. Michel 
with scant courtesy, which, both in design and 


composition, is a perfect triumph of art. True, it 
is a fragment; but Reynolds himself. most wisely 
praised it, and the depreciation of its latest critic 
does not induce us to falter in our allegiance. 

Rembrandt, said Mr. 
Ruskin, painted all “the 
foul things he could see 
by rushlight.” And if 
only as an antidote to 
this severe judgment, M. 
Michel’s monograph is 
welcome. For, though he 
does at times praise his 
hero upon false grounds, 
his praise is at once frank 
and free, nor does his 
fidelity ever falter. He 
recognises the incom- 
parable finesse of the 
etchings, and he _ repro- 
duces for your delight that 
magnificent drawing of an 
elephant wherein there is 
no line which is not ex- 
pressive, no touch that 
does not suggest form 
and movement. Of course, 
when he _ writes, “We 
need not go into the 
question (a particularly 
unprofitable one in our 
opinion) as to whether 
the picture is, or is not, 
an absolute masterpiece,” 
you disagree with him, 
because you are conscious 
that he shirks the one 
positive duty of the 
critic. But you forgive 
him when you reflect that 
he has given you a noble 
selection of drawings and 
paintings, and that here you may form such a 
judgment of the painter’s work as black and white 
permits. 

The printing and illustration of the book are 
for the most part excellent; it is a book to 
read and to admire. If you prefer not to read 
it, you may at least turn the pages with profit ; 
and the student will find in the appendices a 
perfect storehouse of well-arranged and valuable 
information. Wherefore the book, with its limita- 
tions, is to be confidently recommended; and there 
is at least a chance that, in spite of its beauty, 
it may stray from the drawing-room table into the 
library. 
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AMERICAN ILLUSTRATORS.* 

HERE is a common notion that artists are a 
jealous race; but whoever knows the pro- 
fession intimately is aware that generosity is its 
leading vice, and that of jealousy there is so little 
it may be almost ranked with the rare virtues. 
And this is particularly true of American artists. 
It is told by one of “the boys” in the art circle 
in Rome of some years back, which consisted largely 
of young Americans, who took their matutinal coffee 
in the covered-in backyard of the Caffé Greco, and 
dined at the Lepre next door, that the enthusiasm 
the American “boys” displayed for each other's 
work was very refreshing. There was no stinting 
appreciation. The usual form of studio criticism, 
no matter what the value or quality of the work, 
was—* Well, old man, you have done it this time; 
I call that just ‘great,” and in that delightful 
mutual admiration society nothing that anyone did 
was anything but “just great.” The spirit of the 

little community was most delightful. 
That the spirit is not dead may be seen in 
“American Illustrators,” a most beautifully executed 





YOUNG WOMAN AT A WINDOW. 
(From the Painting by Rembrandt, in the Berlin Museum.) 


work, with exquisite paper, lovely margins, fine 
type, beautiful illustrations in colour, photogravure 


* “ American Illustrators.” By Hopkinson Smith. (‘f. Fisher 
Unwin.) 


and other processes, all perfectly printed and issued 
in a limited edition. The author, who is himself 





“ NOLI ME TANGERE.” 


(From the Painting by Rembrandt in the Brunswick Museum.) 


an illustrator, simply carries on the tradition of 
the old Roman art students, and tells each of the 
illustrators he writes about that he is “just great.” 
There is no doubt he means it, and that his en- 
thusiasm for his brother artists is perfectly genuine. 

The author takes his readers to the Century 
Guild Club and the Tile Club, and other places 
of artistic resort, and there introduces them to 
various artists, their friends, and their little ways, 
while enjoying the genial freedom such places 
afford. “The Doctor,” the great talker of the set, 
is the mouthpiece of the author and leads the 
conversation. Of course, in the discussions English 
art and artists fare badly at the hands of “the 
Doctor.” In an English exhibition of 600 pictures, 
we are told, there are twelve painters, each of 
whom has forty-nine imitators. There is no origin- 
ality in England; but in America there are no 
copyists, no imitators; everybody is original. The 
Americans are all art sponges, who absorb wher- 
ever they go, and then give out only originality. 
But there is just a little discrepancy about the 
Doctor’s talk, for one of his great men is so great 
that even Americans cannot help imitating him. We 
are told Mr. Gibson has his imitators, and so, by 
a little slip, we learn that even American illustrators 
are human, and have weaknesses like Englishmen. 
But it is too young, too generous a book to find 
fault with; and, moreover, the praise of the men 
is in great part well deserved, for if they are not 
all in the first rank there is no doubt that Edwin 
Abbey, A. B. Frost, R. Blum, Joseph Pennell, and 
Howard Pyle are amongst the first illustrators of 
the day in any country. 
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H. H. RICHARDSON. 


(From the Portrait by Professor Herkomer, R.A.) 


H. H. RICHARDSON, ARCHITECT. 


By HORACE TOWNSEND. 


[' was early in the eighties that it was my good 
fortune while making a temporary stay in 
Boston to meet the remarkable man who during 
his all too short lifetime represented all that was 
noblest, most original, and most hopeful in American 
architecture. Though I was with him but for the 
space of a brief autumn day, the most lasting 
impression left upon me by this burly, bearded 
man, with his brusque but not unpolished manners, 
his quaintly attractive stutter, and his almost 
boyishly effervescent animal spirits, was that of 
one who took delight in life for the sheer pleasure 
of living, of one to whom his art was the one 
thing in the world worth regard. So when, some 
years later, the news of his death was flashed into 
the great New York newspaper office where I sat 
at work, I felt as though I not only shared the 
universal loss of one of the foremost artists of 
the time, but almost as though one near and dear 
to me had passed away. 

Henry Hobson Richardson was born in Louisiana, 
the almost representative State of that lately arisen 
South, which some of us think is in generations to 

871 


come to supply to the all too vapidly clever and 
technical correctness of Northern art the salt of 
fiery originality and exuberant imagination. He 
came of good English stock, and on his mother’s 
side traced back his descent to that Dr. Priestley 
who was the discoverer of oxygen gas, and whose 
advanced opinions brought about the wreckage of 
his laboratory in Birmingham and his own emigra- 
tion to the freer air of America. Born in 1838, 
young Richardson, the son of wealthy parents, found 
his lines during the first twenty years of his life 
cast in very pleasant places. Displaying at an early 
age the conjunction of the two special gifts, which 
he was afterwards to turn to so striking account— 
namely, a decided talent for drawing and a strong 
bent towards applied mathematics, his studies were 
turned at first, by his father’s advice, in the di- 
rection of civil engineering. He went, as did in his 
day the majority of rich southern planters’ sons, to 
Harvard University, where he is not on record as 
having achieved any particular success, except so 
far as a proficiency in mathematics, well-remembered 
by his class-mates to-day, may serve to denote. 
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In 1859, having decided by this time to make 
architecture, and not civil engineering, his profes- 


sion, the youngster was sent by his 
father, much to his delight, to finish 
his studies in Paris, where, a year 
later, in November, 1860, he was 
adinitted as a member of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts. Here, until the 
lamentable Civil War broke out, he 
worked hard and faithfully, prosecut- 
ing his studies in the studio of M. 
André, and endearing himself by 
his buoyant spirits to those of his 
fellow-students with whom he was 
brought into frequent association. 
Naturally, however, with the investi- 
ture of New Orleans, and the sub- 
sequent disasters to the Southern 
forces, Richardson’s pecuniary sup- 
plies from home became more and 
more irregular, and finally ceased 
altogether; but, though thus thrown 
suddenly on his own resources, he 
did not waste time in useless regrets, 
but set himself bravely to the self- 
appointed task of following out his 
original plan of study at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts by means of the 
salary he earned as draughtsman in 
a Government architect’s office. This 


naturally entailed the severest sort of labour on 
the young man, with the result that, though his 
object was attained in a satisfactory manner, he 
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TOWER OF CITY HALL, 
ALBANY, N.Y. 


(Drawn by Horace Townsend.) 


It was not until October, 1865, when the war 
was over, and the wheels of American business 


were beginning to run _ smoothly 
again, that young Richardson re- 
turned to his native land; and it is 
somewhat characteristic of him that, 
instead of seeking for the necessarily 
small provincial practice which he 
could have found ready to his hand 
in New Orleans, instead even of 
throwing in his lot among the many 
friends he had made in Cambridge 
and Boston, he preferred to plunge 
boldly into the great commercial 
stream of New York, where, accord- 
ingly, though without any resources 
save his talent, he took an office, and 
struck out for himself. It was over a 
year before he received his first com- 
mission, and Richardson alone knew 
what that year of apparently hopeless 
longing and constantly checked en- 
deavour meant to one of his essen- 
tially masterful disposition. At last 
came “the chance, which,” as he said, 
“was all he wanted,” and the shape 
it took was the commission for a 
Unitarian church at Springfield. He 
gained this in competition, and it is 
curiously suggestive of the low level 


to which ecclesiastical architecture in America had 
as yet remained (I will not say sunk, for it was 
never high) that this piece of work should have been 














left Paris with his constitution undermined, and 
with a life shortened in the interests of art. 





CRANE MEMORIAL LIBRARY, QUINCY. 
(Drawn by Holland Tringham.) 





sufficiently admired to have laid the foundation of 
the designer’s fortunes. Truth to tell, it is a feeble 
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reminiscence of English Gothic, which, though pleas- 
ing in its grouping, is painfully inadequate in detail, 
and bald as to its interior. None of his next com- 
missions, for of these he soon had several, call for 
particular remark save that they attest the origi- 
nality and strong personality of their 
creator in that, though fresh from 
seven years’ of academic study in 
Paris, there was hardly a trace of 
the French vernacular in any of his 
work, while his instinctive reliance 
on the effect of material, as material 
alone, is shown by his choice of the 
common rounded boulders of the neigh- 
bourhood to form the walls of the 
second church the design of which was 
entrusted to him. In October, 1867, 
Richardson entered into partnership 
with Mr. Charles Gambrill, a connec- 
tion which lasted for eleven years, but 
which was of a more purely business- 
like character than such associations 
usually are, for each member of the 
firm seems to have gone his own 
artistic way, and to have executed 
his own work in accordance with his 
own individual idea. The first work 
which really forced the clever young 


architect into prominence was the new 
Brattle Square Church in Boston, or 
perhaps I should rather say the tower 
of that church, for that was the feature 
which chiefly earued the widespread 
commendation given to the remark- 


able building as a whole. There was 
a boldness and self-reliance altogether 
characteristic of the man in thus be- 
stowing upon the home of one of the 
staidest and most conservative of 
New England Congregational bodies 
a campanile which, while it was no 
slavish copy of any one example, could 
not fail to suggest the thoroughly 
humanistic rather than religious fervour of Cinque 
Cento Italy. 

The body of the church itself calls for little 
remark; it was an admitted mistake, from both 
practical and esthetical points of view, and its 
wretched acoustical properties caused its abandon- 
ment by the body for whom it was originally built, 
and for many years it remained empty and deserted. 
At one time it was proposed to pull down the main 
edifice and leave the tower standing alone as a mere 
ornamental feature of the purely residential part of 
the city in which it stands, but the erection of 
galleries so far improved the interior for practical 


purposes that the church is now used once more for 
public worship. Few, if any, young architects of the 
present day could at Richardson’s age improve on 
the up-soaring shaft of mottled yellow stone, capped 
with its bold frieze of trumpeting angels, and gaining 


MIDDLE BAY, SEVER HALL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


a touch of needed colour in its red-tiled roof and 
louvre boards, and, as a matter of fact, this tower 
is actually more a source of municipal pride to 
Bostonians than even the more ambitious Trinity 
Church, which was Richardson’s next ecclesiastical 
work of importance. 

So remarkable was the impression made upon 
the cultured Boston public, eager as the Athenians 
for “something new” as well in art as literature 
and ethics, that it is easily intelligible how when 
the rich Trinity parish determined to erect an im- 
portant new church for themselves they should have 
without much question placed their commission in 
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young Richardson’s hands. The site was an awk- 
ward one for treatment in any of the vernacular 
forms of Gothic, while the pronounced “lowness ” 
of the service which was to be conducted therein 
left the architect still further at liberty to depart 
from ecclesiastical conventionalities. It was this 


and the demerits which were to prevail in his future 
performances. We have the impressionistic in- 
sistence on a single feature—generally the single- 
centre arch—but in this case the wonderful tower, 
which in all lights and from all points of view 
is equally pleasing, the skill in grouping, and the 
reticence which never allows an 
approach to vulgarity, while we have 











TOWN HALL, NORTH EUSTON, 


combination of circumstances, doubtless, which led 
Richardson to turn his attention to the forms of 
Southern Romanesque, which were ever after to 
exercise so potent an influence on his style. 

As Trinity Church rose slowly upward from its 
foundation the artistic nature of the man expanded 
and ripened, for it had at last found the only soil 
which was thoroughly suitable to it. This develop- 
ment may even be traced in the many changes he 
introduced from time to time into his design, cast- 
ing aside the more tamely conventional features of 
Northern Gothic, with which he began, and all the 
time broadening and making more purely personal 
the original conception. Trinity Church, though by 
no means Richardson’s most remarkable work—it 
yet remains for any American architect to build 
a thoroughly satisfactory church—is still worthy of 
especial notice in that it is, perhaps, his best known 
production on the one hand, while on the other it 
exhibits in a marked degree both the excellences 





also the tameness of detail, arising 
not so much from poverty of in- 
vention as from lack of accurate 
knowledge and specialised. study ; 
the concealment, as to the interior, 
of the lines of construction, and in 
especial the want of that mystery, 
which in work of the highest genius 
allows one exquisite feature after 
another to grow into view, and steal 
into one’s consciousness by degrees. 
One sees Richardson’s work, and 
understands his meaning at a glance, 
here as elsewhere. 

With the creation of Trinity 
Church Richardson stepped into the 
forefront of his profession, and the 
years that follow present: a record 
of continuous and increasingly im- 
portant work, the results of which 
are to be seen as far west as 
Chicago, though his first great public 
cominission was as near home as 
the legislative capital of New York, 
Albany—namely, where, with an- 
other architect, he was called in to 
continue the construction of the 
State Capitol, on which enormous 
sums had already been lavished with but poor 
result. So many were the limitations imposed on 
him, however, by such portions of the work as 
had already been completed, and so harassed was 
he by the political authorities, that it would be 
unfair to judge of the results he produced purely on 
their merits. It may be said, however, that the 
Senate Chamber is beyond any question the most 
imposing hall of iegislature in America, though one 
may, perhaps, cavil as being somewhat out of scale 
at the scheme of wall-decoration, opulently gorgeous 
as it is with its masses of jewel-like Mexican onyx, 
set in bands of Siena marble. This is a fault to be 
found not only in the huge ceiling-beams of the 
same place, but also in not a little of Richardson’s 
work in general. It is in the same city that what, 
to my mind, is one of the architect’s most faultless 
creations—the City Hall—is to be found. This, 
with its picturesque tower and generally restrained 
treatment, is altogether to be praised. 
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Taking at random those of his later works which 
exhibit him at his best, we may, in the first place, 
for expediency’s sake class them into two groups: 
public buildings, residences, and minor works such 
as railroad stations and so forth, in the first group ; 
while in the second we may place his Harvard 
buildings, Sever Hall, and the well-known Law 
School. The former, through its very simplicity, 
has been put forward by some of the architect’s 
admirers as perhaps his most notable work, though 
this is, I think, due to an entire misapprehension 
of his peculiar genius. It is true that in America 
to-day restraint in design is a quality which, from 





its lamentable infrequency, is one of which the 
most is to be made; but this simple brick structure, 
with its note of unostentatious refinement and 
Puritanism, betrays not so much the man of genius 
as the architect of refinement. Of the latter we 
have a sufficiency here, as well as abroad; but of 
the former, alas! none, or all too few. So it is 


that in the Law School or, better still, in the 
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TRINITY CHURCH, BOSTON, MASS, 
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Ames Memorial Building, which is to me his most 
thoroughly satisfying creation, we find evidences of 
his remarkable personality. 

Richardson went far from his home state as his 
name grew in potency, and in the West we find 
much of his most notable work. The Field Building 
in Chicago—a successful attempt to grapple boldly 
with the square “packing-box” form, entailed on 
him by utilitarian reasons, and to fashion it into a 
monumental form; the picturesque and bold out- 
lines of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce; the 
wonderfully beautiful tower of the Pittsburg Court 
House, all linger in the memory of those who have 
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had the good fortune to see them, and, seeing, 
the sense to admire. Nearer home he elevated the 
modern warehouse into a worthy bearer of the 
patent of nobility conferred on their homes by 
the Flemish guilds of the fifteenth century; and 
until it was wiped out of existence by a disastrous 
fire the Ames Building was one of the most striking 
edifices in Boston. 
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It would be ungracious to an eminent artist who 
has done much to render the name of Richardson 
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co-operation was marred by death. Herkomer’s 
house was almost the last work of Richardson’s 


known in English art circles were I to refrain from pencil, and the building just finished at Bushey 





PORCH OF LAW SCHOOL, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


mentioning the only work on this side of the 
Atlantic, by which the genius of the architect may 
to some extent be gauged. When Professor Her- 
komer visited the United States he was attracted by 
the personal charm as well as the artistic power of 
the Boston architect, and the result of the friendly 
intercourse was that Herkomer painted the archi- 
tect’s portrait, and Richardson made a sketch-ele- 
vation of the artist’s future house, following the 
existing plan already designed by the owner. 
“Take the sketch,” said Richardson when he gave 
it to his friend, “and play all over it yourself. 
Then I can take it up again.” But this friendly 


is either Richardson plus Herkomer or Herkomer 
plus Richardson. However, the artistic prompting 
of the dead architect is visible throughout, so 
thoroughly has the artist informed himself with 
his friend’s vigorous style. The noble front, with 
the bold arch and dignified tourelles, the simple 
but effective Romanesque carving, the touch of 
playful but not too insistent colour in the upper 
portion of the gable, all breathe the true spirit 
of that style which the American architect has 
so stamped with his own personality that his 
fellows refer to it, not as neo-Romanesque, but as 
Richardsonian. 























A SIGNATURE IN STONE. 
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ILLUSIONS IN ART. 


By T. J. GULLICK. 


ANY pictures of illusion, as gener- 
ally understood, would perhaps 
more properly be described as 
pictures of deception. They 
deceive the senses of ordinary 
observers. The reasons why 
they do this are so well known 
that I need not discuss them. 

But I submit that the word “illusion” should have 

a wider application in art than it usually receives, 

in accordance with its extended employment by 

physiologists in recent mental science. 

I suspect we are too apt to think only of illusions 
that arise from causes in the outer world, forgetting 
those of more mischievous order—often “chimeras 
dire ”—which haunt our inner microcosm. Yet, for 
a single instance, what more prolific source of illusion 
is there than preconceived belief? While the fre- 
quent cause of ignorance, is it not also often shaped 
by egotism, self-interest, friendly partiality, and the 
many-headed monster prejudice—sheltering itself 
under authority, tradition, and fashion—surely to be 
personified as a lady with a cornucopia of illusions ? 

Illusions of this great class, coming as they do 
from within, would seem to warrant—nay, demand, 
a little introspection. I venture, then, to ask, have 
none of us stifled a still small voice within when 
before some work that fashion or authority has told 
us we ought to admire, or before the last example in 
the exhibition of our favourite master, or before a 
performance of our particular friend? And you, 
art-critic, professional or amateur! have you not 
contradicted yourself ’—well, pace, peccavi! say at 
long intervals, and in rare lapses of memory, like 
Mr. Ruskin himself. Nor is the artist, who “should 
know,” and whose opinions we naturally would 
respect, to be exempted from the inquiry. How it 
happens that his judgments upon his fellows are 
often more severe, not to say savage, than the 
rascally critiques in the press which sometimes 
offend him? And the young painter, on seeing 
his first picture in the Academy, did he not find 
the rest of the stuff there ridiculously insignificant ? 
and did he not, in his heated fancy, topple a few 
of the Forty off their pedestals? As for the art- 
student, I dare not question him. I stand in awe 
of the youngster, for he is infallible. Besides, he 
is cutting his teeth, and may be fractious. Ah, 
well, those illusions of youth—who cares to part 
with them? And is not the very ignorance of the 
innocents a blessed thing? For it seems to me 
that in art, more than in anything else, with every 





increase of knowledge, although there may and 
there should be a permanent acquisition of un- 
alloyed truth, there may also spring from the brain 
new illusions, like Athene, full-grown and armed. 
The fays and the fairies are replaced by sirens and 
bacchantes, satyrs and centaurs, griffins and dragons, 
the Furies and the Fates. 

In simple truth, it is frequently not so much 
what is in the picture, but what we bring to it, that 
generates illusions, some helpful, others most hurtful. 
And, relatively speaking, the measure of the illusion 
will be the measure of the spectator’s clearness of 
vision, his perceptive powers, his knowledge and 
memory of nature, his artistic education; and all 
these backed by fancy and imagination, as well as 
abetted or perverted by his wishes and the pre- 
judices already touched upon. Therefore, the more 
he brings to the picture, the greater, the more 
numerous, may be his illusions. As a full appre- 
hension of this may explain many phenomena of 
art-criticism, I would borrow some sidelights from 
science, even at the risk of darkening counsel by 
excess of light. 

Well, an illusion arises from the falsifying of a 
perception, partially, if not to the point of complete 
deception. The falsifying of the perception occurs 
through incomplete or inaccurate sensation; also 
through mental defect, inattention, stimulation, or 
other interference, or all these combined. Upon the 
perceptions so falsified are founded those same mis- 
conceptions of belief which so often harden into 
obstinate bigotry, and are accountable for a vast 
proportion of all the error and wrong throughout 
human history. If the process goes on, then the 
mind is preoccupied more and more with its pre- 
conception, and, “ when in the attitude of expectancy, 
it is irresistibly inclined to project its own wishes, 
hopes, and ideas outward, until at length outward 
things may become a mere. reflection” of what we 
bring to them, and what the eye presents is prac- 
tically unseen. Thus is formed an_ hallucination, 
which, unlike an illusion, loses in our consciousness 
all discoverable basis of fact; and thus we pass the 
bounds of sanity. 

After these definitions, let us see if we are in 
a better position to understand the mystery that 
attaches to a simple ordinary sketch. To many 


knowing eyes, even the slightest of sketches or 
etchings, and even if done by a tyro (provided we 
are not aware of the fact), have often inexplicable 
illusiveness. It seems desirable, therefore, to attempt 
to analyse this a priori surprising phenomenon. 
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Assuredly, then, illusion is singularly apt to increase, 
at least at first sight of a sketch, in the ratio of the 
beholder’s knowledge. Indeed, the sketcher counts 
much, in executing his work, upon the observation 
and memory to be afterwards brought to it, whether 
he paints for himself or others. The stenographic 
notes he makes may help his memory to recall much 
more than he has recorded, but he will be deeply 
conscious of their present inadequacy as a repre- 
sentation of his subject—until, at least, he has quite 
forgotten what he has seen. To the unobservant 
ignoramus the notes will, of course, be hieroglyphics, 
although he may be acquainted with the subject. 
But, even to a fairly good, albeit unimaginative 
observer, the sketch may appear but the baldest of 
statements. A third person, an artist, or well- 
trained amateur, however, will find the sketch recall 
its subject to his mind, or a similar one, very vividly. 
More than this, much more: it may evoke whole 
classes of broad, grand, generic truths, and rare, 
transcendent beauties learnt from nature and art, 
and treasured up in his memory. To say that this 
happens through the operation of the laws in mental 
science of association and co-ordination, would be 
almost an impertinence, so rudimentary are they. 
Nor will I venture too curiously to inquire how 
much of al! that which, in a gush of gratitude, we 
credit to the sketcher, is due to his unconscious 
flattery in affording us occasion for indulging in 
vanity of our quick penetration, and pride in our 
own vast store of knowledge and lofty esthetic 
attainments. 

Another surprise, however, of an opposite kind 
awaits us in regard to sketches, and, in truth, slight 
work generally. Fascinating as sketches may be 
at first, we soon tire of them, with few exceptions, 
and these exceptions will probably be those mostly 
which properly should be ranked as “studies.” The 
equation of their lessening illusion is no less largely 
determined by the spectator’s attainments and en- 
dowments. If these be great, he feels more and 
more how much has been omitted; and he cannot 
thrive on, he cannot live with, mere symbols. 

Much that is here said applies also to the picture 
of the impressionniste. Old ideas, by the way, are 
constantly being put forth by the Parisian mutual- 
admiration society of painters and writers, and under 
one of the new-fangled, plausible designations that 
our neighbours so ingeniously invent reappears 
what is essentially in the nature of a sketch. The 
impressionniste aims at (besides indispensable chic 
in the execution) a more immediately illusive veri- 
similitude to nature, or, what is the same thing, our 
impressions of her. But to this end, no more must 
be attempted than to seize the visual aspect of the 
subject or view under conditions of such precise 
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differentiation of lighting, atmospheric effect, and 
colour, as yield the aspect at a given moment, as 
nearly as possible, in order to convey an impression 
received as a whole, and rendered at a blow, as 
nearly as may be, since (the conditions being tran- 
sient) continued or renewed impressions would rarely 
exactly accord or coalesce with the first impression. 
But how can the result be more than that attained 
in the sketch, “done quickly, while the effect lasts ?” 
Upon this hit-or-miss principle much of the work 
must be left, as in the sketch, in more or less empty 
breadths ; in other words, much of the detail must be 
“left to the imagination.” Such impressions must 
be superficial; whereas those of a close, patient 
observer are derived not solely from a sudden glance, 
but from long-continued and repeated examination 
and comparison. Consequently, the whole nexus of 
the facts composing his completed impression do 
not admit of very summary statement. Nor should 
painting be confined to a patchwork of taches and 
valeurs. Most important, indeed, is it, if we would 
have a just and catholic judgment in art, to entertain 
the belief that esthetic illusion, legitimate and de- 
sirable, may: be found and enjoyed through methods 
and means the most dissimilar; in all the schools; 
in works of the most varied characteristics, by artists 
the most opposite in temperament and idiosyncrasy ; 
those who seem all spontaneity, or those who take 
infinite pains. Nature will not hinder us. Both 
eye and mind are endowed with marvellous, virtually 
automatic adaptability to receive all kinds of present- 
ative and representative illusion. By this adaptive 
facility, adjustment may rapidly be made to the 
standpoint of the artist, so as to receive the myriads 
of diverse illusions sought to be conveyed by the 
works of art thronging exhibitions. 

I may cite a few instances of works which afford 
legitimate and desirable illusion, though having 
nothing else in common. First, let us take a picture 
by a luministe whose principles (the last nowveauté 
in Paris) do not essentially differ much from those 
of Turner—our neighbours having, let me say en 
passant, always been more apt to follow British land- 
scape-painters than is commonly supposed. Well, 
such a picture will be apt to prove in a little 
time, if not now, a mirage of opaque paint and 
yellowed oil; but it may suggest light, “holy light, 
offspring of heaven,” and iridian splendour. Analo- 
gously, Corot will suggest poetic dreams of tranquil 
light and limpid atmosphere. But take a Rem- 
brandt, where light is largely suppressed, or qualified 
by shadow, and who shall say that the glamour of 
his chiaroscuro is not one of the most magical illu- 
sions in art? The head of Christ in Leonardo da 
Vinci's “Last Supper,” despite its obscuration by 
time and repainting, has an expression of sorrow 








PHENICIANS BARTERING WITH BRITONS. 


(Sketch of a Design for a Panel at the Royal Exchange, by Sir Frederic Leighton, Bart., P.R.A.) 
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that is illusively touching; and still more illusively 
pathetic is the study for the head, in chalks merely, 
in the Ambrosian Library, Milan. Again, look at pic- 
tures not less truthful of boors carousing, by Teniers 
and Jan Steen. Or take the minutely elaborated 
still-life pictures of the same Dutch school, and turn 
from them to pieces in the same genre by Velasquez 
or Snyders, done in large magistral strokes—a sketch 
merely, it may be, but showing a justness of selection, 
and therefore conveying a veritably illusive sug- 
gestiveness which only a master can compass. 

What is it that enshrines these and other pictures 
in the memory, while the mass are forgotten, but 
some illusion worthy and noble, however different 
in kind ?—some illusion that may be produced by 
imitative and realistic work, on the one hand, or, on 
the other, by work that is indicative, interpretive, or 
suggestive, or wholly ideal. The last cannot dispense 
entirely with even sensory illusion, for, after all said, 
what is the ideal but a readjustment of realistic 
elements, correlatively to nature’s principles, by the 
highest co-ordinating faculties? Otherwise, it would 
be a fantastic, eviscerate hallucination. Doubtless, 
also, illusion was the aim of the great painters of 
classical times, but generally of much higher cha- 
racter than Pliny indicates, as it clearly was of the 
unsophisticated Dutch masters, and not less, if un- 
consciously, of Raphael, Michelangelo, and Leonardo 
da Vinci. KRaphael’s imitative instinct impelled 
him to render the very grasses and flowers in his 
pictures with closer reference to nature than his 
predecessors gave. Michelangelo painted factitious 
architectural members on the Sistine ceiling, not 
with any approach to conventional “ flat treatment,” 
but, frankly, to deceive the eye, by looking like 
reliefs of stone. Leonardo made a thousand studies 
to secure scientific as well as artistic accuracy in 
his work, and lingered over a picture for years to 
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secure perfect vraisemblance. Depend upon it, all 
the greatest and truest artists imitate loyally, and 
without arriére pensée, the models before them, or, 
in default of these, the images in their memory; 
and I submit that it may be said correctly that 
they sought to convey illusively alike a lofty con- 
ception, a divine sentiment, a subtle expression. 

How is the living artist to excite the absorbing 
interest in his work that the great dead still secure? 
How, but by working with the same single-minded 
sincerity? The picture is best, I conceive, when 
nothing prevents the cultivated beholder from yield- 
ing to his own illusion—when he need think little, 
if at all, of the painter or of the habiliments he 
wears, but may think of nature in the subject before 
him, or of nature and art combined, as the artist 
can fuse them together by his virtually poetic 
alchemy. But when the painter obtrudes himself, 
or his master, or his manual skill, or mere tech- 
nique; when we see him masquerading in a foreign 
garb that hides all that is his birthright; when 
he addresses us in the argot of Parisian ateliers, 
or flaunts the chic of some French brush-work, or 
prattles in the monosyllables of impressionism ; when 
he pirouettes in the prismatic colours of an Italian 
arlecchino, or stalks with German _ponderosity, 
brown or black-frocked; when he besmears himself 
with dirt or varnish as of long ages, or consciously 
reproduces the unconscious shortcomings of archaic 
art; whenever, in fine, he attempts to see with 
another’s eyes, or goes to the rear to tread in 
another’s footprints, then, and in all such cases, he 
dims the illusive medium he seeks to spread between 
nature and our eyes, or between nature and our 
imagination through our eyes. Does not the same 
thing obtain in histrionic art? The actor is surely 
best when he makes us forget his separate personality 
in the illusion of a veracious impersonation. 
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“PHENICIANS BARTERING WITH BRITONS.” 


By Sir Freperic Leicuton, Barr., P.R.A. 


HEN the Gresham Committee announced their 
intention of decorating the panels of the 
ambulatory at the Royal Exchange, Sir Frederic 
Leighton almost immediately offered to prepare 
and present one of the designs. Of this we repro- 
duce the first sketch, executed in the President’s 
usual way—on brown paper. The figures in the 
finished work will be life-size, and a decorative 
border will enclose the design. The difficulty 
connected with the great height of the panel has 
been overcome by the introduction of a cartouche 
(which will be gilt) to contain a description of the 
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subject depicted. It is hoped that other artists of 
note will follow the example of Sir Frederic Leigh- 
ton, for while the work when complete will be in a 
sense a national one, the funds at the command of - 
the Gresham Committee are very limited. When it 
is pointed out that on this account only one panel 
can be completed in a year, and that there are 
twenty-four panels to be decorated—the execution 


of which will cost £500 each—the magnitude of 


the undertaking and the paucity of the means 
available will be appreciated. The second panel 
has been entrusted to Mr. R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A. 





























THE PUNISHMENT OF LUXURY. 
(From the Painting by Signor Segantini. Recently acquired by the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool.) 


OUR ILLUSTRATED NOTE-BOOK. 


E recorded last month the list of works pur- 
chased from their autumn exhibition by the 
Committee of the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool ; 





(By M. Coulon. Presented to the Victoria Hall, Geneva, 
by D. P. F. Barton, Esq.) 


we now have pleasure in placing reproductions of 
them before the reader. 
Geneva, the birthplace and stronghold of 








LOVE THE CONQUEROR. 


(By F. W. Pomeroy. Recently acquired by the Walker 
Art Gallery, Liverpool.) 








OUR ILLUSTRATED 


Calvinism, has been greatly agitated 
over the vexed question of the nude 
in art. It has been brought before 
them by the placing on the Victoria 
Hall of a beautiful ideal figure of 
“ Music ”—the splendid concert hall 
and its embellishments being the 
gift to the town of Mr. D. P. F. 
Barton, the munificent British Con- 
sul. We reproduce the model for 
the figure—the work of M. Coulon 
—as it was exhibited at the Salon 
two or three years ago, from which 
the beauty and refinement of the 
design may be seen. The arrange- 
ment of the background has been 
slightly altered to accommodate the 
statue to its position as well as to 
a more ideal treatment; but the 
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A MAN OVERBOARD. 
(By T. Somerseales. Recently acquired by the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool ) 





THE WATER OF THE 


(By F. Goodall, R.A. Recently acquired by the City of Manchester Art Gallery. By Permission of the Art Gallery Committee.) 





MEADOW-SWEETS. 
(By David Murray, A.R.A. Recently acquired by the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool.) 


main figure appears as it is re- 
presented here, and this it is that 
has shocked the sensibilities of 
Geneva the Prude! 

The permanent collection of the 
City of Manchester Art Gallery 
has recently been extended by the 
addition of Mr. F. Goodall’s “ Water 
of the Nile.” The picture—which, 
it will be remembered, was exhi- 
bited in last year’s Royal Academy 
—was purchased by Mr. F. Small- 
man, of Manchester, for the sum of 
£1,575, and presented by him to 
the Gallery. It is to Mr. Small- 
man, too, that Manchester is in- 
debted for the possession of Mr. 
Aumonier’s “The Silver Lining of 
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the Cloud,” added to the collection 
in 1890. 

The monument to Reaffet, re- 
cently unveiled at Paris, is the work 
of M. Frémiet, the distinguished 
author of the well-known eques- 
trian statue of “Joan of Arc.” The 
work now illustrated, which is of 
novel design, has been erected in 


the garden of the Louvre, facing 
the Pont des Arts, and fully re- 











THE RAFFET MEMORIAL, PARIS. 
(By M. Frémiet.) 


presents the character of the 
work of the artist it com- 
memorates. The bust rests on 
a granite pillar, at the base of 
which is a drummer in bronze, 
of the Fusiliers of the Guard 
of 1806, and a trophy of three 
flags represents the First Re- 
public, the First Empire, and 
the reign of Louis Philippe. 
Surrounding the staves of the 
flags are a wreath of laurel and 
a shot-riddled cuirass. Denis- 
Auguste-Marie Raffet was born 
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THE OLD HERO. 
(By J. B. Burgess, R.A, Recently acquired by the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool.) 


at Paris in 1804, and published his first album of lithographs 
when he was twenty-two. He studied under Charlet and Gros, 
and almost at the outset of his career determined to be a military 
painter. His lithographic work, however, was so much sought after 
that painting was to a large extent neglected, but his water-colour 
sketches serve to show his power in delineating the heroic, pathetic, 
tumultuous, and sad elements which made up a soldier's life in the 
days when Raffet set himself the: task of recording them. 

The Wellington Memorial in St. Paul’s Cathedral has at length 
been placed in the position intended for it by Alfred Stevens. It 
now only remains to complete the monument according to the de- 
signs of the artist by adding to the summit the equestrian figure 
of the Duke. The work can now be adequately examined and ap- 
preciated, a matter which in its former position was an impossibility. 





THE WELLINGTON MEMORIAL, ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 























DEPARTURE OF 


THE ARGONAUTS. 


(From the Painting by Piero di Cosimo (?). Asecribed in the Catalogue to Filippino Lippi. The Property of the Earl of Ashburnham.) 


EARLY ITALIAN 


ART AT THE NEW GALLERY.—I. 


By CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 


HE student of Italian art in the periods of 
its rise, its development, and its climax will 
certainly look back to this exhibition as a memor- 
able one, though its attraction lies chiefly in the 
number of interesting works now publicly brought 
forward for the first time, and not in the exact- 
ness of their classification or arrangement. The 
scheme of the directors includes Italian art between 
the limits of 1300 and 1550, with the omission, 
however, of the all-important branches of Venice, 
’adua, Verona, Bologna, and Ferrara, which are 
reserved for a separate exhibition next year. The 
barriers thus voluntarily established have, how- 
ever, been broken down in every direction, with 
the result, it must be owned, of enriching the col- 
lection with some of its most interesting pictures, 
while, on the other hand, to a great extent im- 
pairing its value as an exposition of certain schools 
and styles of Italian art. Thus Venice, though 
officially absent, is represented by Jacopo de 
Barbari, and two portraits ascribed to Antonello 
da Messina; its offshoot, Brescia, by a portrait 
ascribed to Romanino; Verona, though reserved 
for next year, shines with an exquisite panel of 
Pisanello, and with another of Liberale ; Bologna, 
though in like manner outside the scheme, is 
represented by Francesco and Giacomo Francia, 
and Innocenzo da Imola. Moreover, although the 
directors on the Executive Committee cannot fairly 
be blamed because they have, with very few ex- 
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ceptions, attached to the works lent to them the 
names provided by the owners, these being in a 
very great number of instances manifestly erro- 
neous, the usefulness of the exhibition, as a whole, 
and its value in advancing the scientific study of 
Italian art are thereby greatly diminished. Now, 
however, let me have done with fault-finding, and try 
to give some general idea of the pictorial treasures 
which constitute the chief display. A small collection 
of triptychs and panels such as is here gathered 
together cannot, whatever its quality, give any 
adequate idea of the great monumental art of the 
Trecento, which in both its main branches—the 
Florentine and the Sienese—was essentially an art 
of fresco. The vastness and dramatic passion of 
its conceptions, its synthetic power on the one hand, 
and on the other its leaning towards that excessive 
scholastic symbolism which was the leading char- 
acteristic of the age, can be adequately appreciated 
only in the churches of Florence, Padua, and Assisi, 
in the Palazzo Publico of Siena, in the Campo Santo 
of Pisa. Nearest to Giotto, and worthy of him in 
the simple dignity of its design, is “The Presenta- 
tion in the Temple” (Henry Willett, Esq.), strongly 
recalling in composition one of the master’s fres- 
eoes in the chureh of S. Croce, Florence. Not 
by Giotto, to whom it is ascribed, but a beautiful 
production dating from a period later in the four- 
teenth century, and more in the style of Oreagna, 
is the “Coronation of the Virgin” (C. Ionides, Esq.). 
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The noble but still half-Byzantine art of Duccio di 
Buoninsegna of Siena is represented by “Two Scenes 
from the Life of Christ” (R. H. Benson, Esq.). 
Among the Giottesque painters Giottino, Taddeo 
and Agnolo Gaddi, Bernardo Daddi, and others 
appear in the catalogue; but in few, if any, cases 
are the attributions to them more than conjectural. 
Much the same remark applies to the Sienese group, 
comprising such familiar names as Simone Martino, 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti, Berna da Siena, Bartolo di 
Fredi, Taddeo di Bartolo, and others. 

To Verona belongs, as has already been pointed 
out, one of the great rarities of the collection—the 
wonderfully elaborate miniature-like “St. Hubert” 
(Earl of Ashburnham), which is not only a Pisano 
above suspicion, but the best-preserved example of 
his art as a painter that has come down to us. (See 
p. 149.) The only other panel pictures, among those 
ascribed to him, that can safely be accepted as 
absolutely authentic are the “Virgin and Child 
with St. Anthony and St. George,” in the National 
Gallery; the “Leonello d’Este,” in the Morelli Col- 
lection at Bergamo; and the “Cecilia Gonzaga,” 
recently placed in the Salon Carré of the Louvre. 
I should be inclined to add to this short list the 
small predella “Presentation in the Temple,” No. 
170 in the Louvre, where it is officially ascribed to 
Gentile da Fabriano. A vast number of altar-pieces, 
panels, cassone-fronts, decorations, and portraits re- 
present the Florentine art of the Quattrocento, and it 
is here that the @ pew pres in attributions, and often 
not even that, is the rule) A genuine Fra Filippo 
Lippi is the beautiful “Coronation of the Virgin ” 
(Marquess of Lothian), in which the figure of Christ 
is almost identical with that in the famous “Coro- 
nation ” at the Accademia of Florence. Above the 
main group are two angels drawing aside crimson 
curtains, in whose fluttering draperies, in the passion 
of whose movement—as, perhaps, in some other por- 
tions of the picture—I think the hand of the Frate’s 
pupil, Sandro Botticelli, may be traced. Attri- 
buted, also, to Fra Filippo, and occupying a place 
of honour, is a large and very curious “ Virgin 


and Child with St. Clare and St. Agatha” (Mrs.- 


Austen). A closer examination reveals, however, 
that though the colour en sourdine has much of his 
charm, the picture is not only not his, but is hardly 
pure Florentine at all. The treatment of many 
portions—the Virgin’s type, the head of the rose- 
crowned angels, the striated blue sky—speak of 
another school, and I prefer to call the picture, 
until further notice, Umbro-Florentine of the last 
quarter of the fifteenth century. That most Floren- 
tine of Florentine painters, Pesellino, is well re- 
presented—first, by a “Flying Angel” (Countess 
Brownlow), put down to Masaccio, but ascribed 


by me to Pesellino when the panel appeared last 
year at the Old Masters; and then by two noble 
decorative panels, “The Triumph of Love, Chastity, 
and Death,” and “The Triumph of Fame, Time, 
and Religion” (Mrs. Austen), in the design of 
which the imaginativeness and virility of this 
painter are unusually well seen, though the work- 
manship is not throughout of equal excellence. 
The ascription of these decorative designs to Piero 
di Cosimo is more than usually inappropriate, since 
they have not even the remotest analogy with his 
style. Exquisite as is the miniature “ Virgin and 
Child with Saints,” attributed to Pesellino (Captain 
Holford), closely as it is related both to him and 
to Fra Filippo, I find some difficulty in agreeing 
with the ascription. The conception has a for- 
mality, a sedateness, which is not his; while the 
modelling of the heads, the break of the draperies, 
does not exactly correspond to the style of any 


‘Pesellino with which I am acquainted. 


Nowhere is it more evident than here how great 
a fascination Botticelli exercised over his pupils and 
minor contemporaries. Almost all the very numer- 
ous productions attributed to him bear the impress 
of his power, and many undoubtedly issue from his 
bottega, but hardly one is throughout from his own 
hand. The Botticelli colour and execution are most 
clearly recognisable in “The Holy Family and St. 
John the Baptist,” No. 108 (Wickham Flower, Esq.), 
though even here there are unequal passages; while _ 
in the “ Portrait of Esmeralda Bandinelli,” long the 
property of Rossetti, the hands and the transparent 
draperies more strongly recall the favourite master 
than does the head in its present condition. Ab- 
solutely Botticelli’s in the feverish passion, the rest- 
lessness of the design, but too dull and opaque in 
colour to be entirely his in execution, is “The Death 
of Lucretia” (Earl of Ashburnham), which resembles, 
both in dimensions and in general aspect, the finer 
and more carefully executed “Death of Virginia,” 
in the Morelli collection at Bergamo. No. 156 (G. 
Donaldson, Esq.) is familiar as one of the Nastagio 
degli Onesti series formerly in the Leyland collec- 
tion. It is the best preserved of the four, and, as 
to its design, clearly referable to Botticelli; but the 
execution is that of a journeyman or pupil having 
considerable personal character of his own. Much 
the same description would apply to the gayer and 
more animated panel, “The Argonauts in Colchis,” 
ascribed to Benozzo Gozzoli, save that here it is 
more than doubtful whether even the design is refer- 
able to Botticelli; the colour is not his in harmony, 
and other Florentine influences are more easily dis- 
cerned. The companion panel, “The Departure: of 
the Argonauts ” (same collection—see p. 145), is per- 
haps the finest example of early Florentine art in 











the exhibition ; it was formerly given to Mantegna (!), 
and is now ascribed to Filippino Lippi, which is, 
of course, much nearer the mark, though still not 
accurate. The beautiful enamel-like execution, the 
inspiriting colour, in which splendid reds, greens, 
and yellows make bold, brilliant harmonies appro- 
priate to the heroic subject, the curious Leonard- 
esque types of the women 
with their elaborately 
tressed coiffures, at first con- 
stitute a puzzle. A closer 
study has convinced me 
that the panel is the work 
of the gifted but eccentric 
Piero di Cosimo, and one 
of his best productions. It 
bears the date 1487, at 
which time he would have 
been about twenty-five 
years of age. The peculiar 
male and female types, the 
striking chord of colour, the 
blue-green seascape with its 
peculiar rocks, are all his, 
though they are not familiar 
to us in this early state of 
development. From the 
same artist’s studio, but too 
rough to be from his own 
hand, is the curious “ Hylas 
and the Nymphs” (R. H. 
Benson, Esq.). A “ Virgin 
and Child with Angels” 
(Christchurch, Oxford) 
worthily represents, not- 
withstanding the fading of 
the flesh-tones, the noble 
art of the Umbro-F lorentine, 
Piero della Francesca, or 
Dei Franceschi. The hand 
of Domenico Ghirlandajo is 
only to be traced in the 
much-restored “ Portraits of 
Count Sassetti and his Son” 
(R. H. Benson, Esq.), from 
the William Graham collec- 
tion; the good “ Portrait of 
a Lady” (Earl of Craw- 
ford), ascribed to him, being 
clearly not his, and apparently of North Italian 
origin. An authentic work of the scarce Raffaele 
de Karlis is the “Mass of St. Gregory” (No. 265); 
it is signed and dated 1501. His typical perform- 
ance is the richly coloured “Madonna with Angels 
and Saints,” dated 1502, in the Corsini Palace at 
Florence ; another altar-picce attributable to him 








ST. AUGUSTINE WITH A DONOR. 


(From the Painting by Borgognone. The Property of Henry 
Hucks Gibbs, Esq.) 
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being that, dated 1505, which is in a chapel of 
Santo Spirito, in the same city. This painter should 
not be confounded with Filippino’s pupil, Raffaelino 
del Garbo, a genuine example of whose art is the 
“Virgin and Child with St. John” (lent by E B.), 
while the “Virgin and Child with Angels” (Sir 
Bernard Samuelson), also attributed to him, is the 
reduced version of a picture 
in the Berlin Gallery. 

Two genuine examples 
of Fra Bartolommeo, the 
one among the great masters 
who is most rarely found 
in English collections, are 
the large “Holy Family” 
and the miniature “ Nativity” 
(both Ludwig Mond, Esq.); 
the former not being com- 
parable, however, to the 
great “Vierge au Palmier” 
in Lord Cowper’s collection 
at Panshanger, but to be 
classed rather with the 
“Holy Family” in Sir 
Francis Cook’s collection at 
Richmond. Less in the 
style of the Frate than of 
the Sienese Beccafumi, who 
at one time imitated him, 
is the “Holy Family and 
St. John” (Duke of West- 
minster); and I must also 
contest the attribution to 
the former master of the 
unfinished “Holy Family 
and St. John,” which, power- 
ful as it is in drawing and 
modelling, recalls not Fra 
Bartolommeo, but some able 
painter of the early six- 
teenth century, trained in 
the Ghirlandajo school. The 
chain of Florentine masters 
is continued with Andrea 
del Sarto, to whom belong 
a “Virgin and Child and 
John the Baptist” (Leopold 
de Rothschild, Esq.), and 
“St. Mary Magdalen” 
(Charles Butler, Esq.)—neither of them works from 
which the power of Andrea senza errore can be 
adequately estimated. The former painting, though 
it shows his unerring science of composition and 
correctness of draughtsmanship, is more than usually 
empty and uninspiring. 

When we come to the group of so-called 
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Raphaels all sorts of questions at once -arise, and 
I may at once declare, at the risk of being 
anathematised by owners, that, in my opinion, 
the hand of the divine Sanzio himself is nowhere 
to be traced—which does not prevent the pictures 
shown under his name from being of high interest. 
The “Christ Bearing the Cross” (Lord Windsor) 


VIRGIN AND CHILD. 


(From the Painting by Giampetrino. 


is the main section of the predella to the great 
“Madonna of the Nuns of S. Antonio,” now at 
the South Kensington Museum, other portions 
being in the collections of the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, Mr. Whyte, of Barron Hill, and Dulwich 
College. The general design is no doubt attributable 
in each case to Raphael, but the execution is too 
hard and empty to be his, and even thus early in 
his career (1505) we must assume that he was 
assisted by some Umbrian painter, a pupil, like 
himself, of Perugino. Very Raphaelesque in con- 
ception and design is Lord Northbrook’s well-known 
“Virgin and Child,” and very closely related to 
two paintings dating from about 1504—the famous 
“Madonna del Gran Duca” of the Pitti, and the 


The Property of A. Hallam Murray, Esq.) 
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less well-preserved “Madonna di Casa Tempi” of 
the Alte Pinakothek, Munich. At the root of the 
picture is, no doubt, a Raphael drawing, and it 
may even have been commenced by the youthful 
master, but in the main the execution cannot 
be his. I cannot bring myself to agree with 
those connoisseurs who, assigning it to Timoteo 
Viti, assume that it was the outcome 
of an influence of Raphael on his 
senior, exercised when in 1504 he 
temporarily returned to Urbino. The 
“Portraits of Ferry Carondelet and 
His Secretaries” (Duke of Grafton), 
which has long passed under the 
name of the Urbinate, is, even in its 
present injured condition, a work of 
surpassing interest and beauty; but 
no connoisseur will after this its re- 
appearance in public venture any 
longer to class it as a Raphael. It 
is evidently one of the series of 
masterly portraits painted by Sebas- 
tiano del Piombo in that intermediate 
Raphaelesque phase in which he 
managed to combine the beauties of 
his master Giorgione with those of 
Sanzio. Even apart from the treat- 


ment of the figures, the Venetian and 
specifically Giorgionesque landscape 
would be convincing. The “ Caron- 
delet ” belongs to the same series as 


the so-called “ Fornarina” of the 
Tribuna; the “ Violin-Player,” until 
recently in the Sciarra Palace at 
Rome; the “ Dorothea,” which from 
Blenheim has passed to Berlin; and, 
perhaps, the so-called “Portrait of 
Raphael” in the Czartoryski Palace 
at Cracow. 

No division of Italian art is, on 
the whole, so well represented as the 
Milanese school in both its main ramifications. The 
indigenous school—that of which the caposcuola is 
Vincenzo Foppa, of Brescia—is represented by a 
splendid profile “ Portrait of a Man” (Alfred Mor- 
rison, Esq.), attributed, not without good cause, to 
that master himself; by the “ Virgin and Child with 
Angels” of Bernardino Buttinone (Colonel Jekyll); 
and, last and best, by the profoundly earnest “St. 
Augustine with a Donor” of Ambrogio Borgognone 
(H. H. Gibbs, Esq.)—a panel which must have formed 
one wing of an important altar-piece, of which the 
corresponding wing is the “St. Peter Martyr with 
a Donatrix,” No. 85 in the Louvre. (See p. 147.) 
Some of the Milanese artists here represented 
issued originally from the elder school of Foppa, but 
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came ultimately within the influence of Leonardo 
da Vinci when he established himself at Milan. 
Among these must be counted the interesting 
portrait-painter Ambrogio de Predis, resuscitated 
by Giovanni Morelli, and to whom we may con- 
fidently ascribe the so-called “Beatrice d’Este” 
in the Ambrosiana, long considered one of the 
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attraction. Though not a Luini of quite the first 
rank, “The Nativity” (lent by E. B.) is full of 
charm, and in dimensions one of the most impor- 
tant of his productions to be found in England. 
Of an exquisite naiveté is the predella (same con- 
tributor) called “The History of Three Martyrs 
in Three Pictures;” and very characteristic, too, 


VISION OF ST. HUBERT. 


(From the Painting by Vittore Pisano, 


few authentic originals of Leonardo himself. No- 
thing finer from the brush of the lesser master 
exists than the “ Portrait of a Young Man,” dated 
1494 (W. Fuller-Maitland, Esq.)—a curious type, 
with wide-open eyes, olivastro complexion, and 
tawny wig. To Bernardino Conti, another artist 
belonging to this intermediate group, must certainly 
be given the fine and unusually well-preserved 
“Portrait of a Lady” (Alfred . Morrison, Esq.) 
ascribed to Beltraffio. It is, indeed, Conti’s finest 
extant peviormance of the kind. Although it is 
the fashion to class Luini absolutely and entirely 
among Leonardo’s followers, he issued originally 
from the Foppa-Borgognone school, and only when 
he matured, came within the circle of Leonardesque 
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are the panels “St. Catherine” and “St. Stephen” 


(J. Ruston, Esq.). I need not seriously discuss, 
on the question of correctness of attribution, any 
of the paintings put forward here as by Leonardo 
da Vinci himself—not even the interesting camaieu 
“Study of a Head” (Captain Holford). There is 
hardly anything, moreover, in the exhibition that 
can with any probability be attributed to Andrea 
Solario. The “Virgin and Child” (Rev. W. H. 
Wayne) is of his school, but not good enough to 
be from his own hand; while the “St. Mary Mag- 
dalen ” (Wickham Flower, Esq.) is, to my thinking, 
by a Flemish imitator of Giampetrino (Giovanni 
Pietro Ricci). 
(To be continued.) 
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THE FOULIS ACADEMY AND JAMES TASSIE. 


By J. M. GRAY. 


N the middle of the last century, Robert Foulis, 
the well-known printer, conceived the patriotic 
idea of establishing in Scotland an academy for 
instruction in the Fine Arts. A barber in his 
early days, Foulis had been befriended by Professor 
Francis Hutcheson, who, observing the young man’s 
eager desire 
for learning 
and _self-im- 
provement, 
directed his 
education, 
and advised 
him to be- 
come a book- 
seller and 
publisher. He 
began _ busi- 
ness in 1741, 
in partner- 
ship with his 
brother An- 
drew. Fora 
time, Robert 
Ure printed his publications, but soon he established 
a press of his own. In 1743 he was appointed 
printer to the University of Glasgow, and in the 
same year issued his Demetrius Phalerus de Elocu- 
tione, the first Greek book printed in that city, 
which was followed by the beautiful editions which 
have made his name famous among bibliophiles, 
including the “immaculate” octavo Horace of 1744, 
the folio Callimachus of 1755, the octavo Anacreon 
of 1757, and Virgil of 1758, and, above all, the 
four-volume folio Homer of 1757-58, the crowning 
triumph of the firm. 

In company with his brother, Foulis made 
frequent expeditions to the Continent to collect 
manuscripts and fine editions of the classics; and, 
so early as his first visit to Paris in 1738, he had 
been impressed by observing the “influence of 
invention in drawing and modelling on many 
manufactures.” Gradually the scheme of his 
academy took shape, till in 1753, aided by three 
Glasgow merchants, and having sent home “a 
painter, an engraver, and a copper-plate printer” 
from abroad, he began his classes in a set of rooms 
provided by the university. Works of art that 
he had brought from the Continent furnished 
ample means of study, and paintings like Rubens’ 
“Daniel in the Lions’ Den” at Hamilton Palace, 
and Gheeraedt’s “ Conference of English and Spanish 





ROBERT FOULIS. 
(From the Medallion by James Tassie.) 


Plenipotentiaries in 1604,” formerly in the same 
collection, now in the National Portrait Gallery, 
were copied by permission of their owners. Views of 
Glasgow and its environs were drawn and engraved 
in the school; works of sculpture were modelled, 
and casts were taken from moulds of foreign work- 
manship. We have an interesting glimpse of the 
academy in full operation in an etching by David 
Allan, which shows a spacious interior with a row 
of engravers at work beneath the shaded light of 
the lofty windows, the scholars drawing from casts 
of the antique, and, in the foreground, Foulis 
himself standing criticising an ample canvas which 
is displayed on an easel. 

The difficulties that beset the academy were 
many. Competent teachers were hard to find, 
there was little public patronage for native talent, 
the cost of obtaining examples and of sending 
promising students abroad to study was great. 





ROBERT ADAM, ARCHITECT. 
(From the Medallion by James Tassie.) 


But looking at Tassie’s medallion of Robert Foulis, 
with its strong, round, compact head, and its 
countenance of bull-dog tenacity and resolution, 
we can well believe that he was not a ‘man to 
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be easily daunted by difficulties. For more than 
twenty years he maintained the school, and then 
retired, sold off his art collection, and died a few 
weeks later, 22nd of June, 1776, a ruined man. 





JAMES TASSIE. 
(From the Medallion by William Tassie.) 


The time was not yet ripe for such a scheme 
as the good printer had devised, and the immediate 
results of his school were inadequate and dis- 
appointing. Few of the students trained within 
its walls became distinguished; the names of 
William Cochrane and Archibald M‘Lauchlane, the 
painters, of Robert Paul, William Buchanan, and 
James Mitchell, the engravers, are far from famous. 
There were, however, two pupils of the Foulis 
Academy who deserve to be remembered as artists 
of note and individuality—a painter and a modeller, 
David Allan and James Tassie. 

Allan, after leaving Glasgow, became a dis- 
tinguished student and member of the Academy 


of St. Luke, Rome, where, in 1773, he carried off 


the gold medal for the best painting of an historical 
subject. On his return to Scotland, he executed 
illustrations to the “Gentle Shepherd” of Allan 
Ramsay, and to the songs of Robert Burns, which 
entitle him to be regarded as the father of genre 
in Scotland, and the precursor of David Wilkie. 
His cabinet-sized full-lengths and full-length groups 
led the way to the works of a similar kind by 
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Andrew Geddes, in which the sitters are portrayed 
in a familiar interior, amid their everyday sur- 
roundings, and the charm of genre is united to the 
interest of portraiture. As a teacher, too, Allan 
certainly exercised a marked influence for good 
upon the course of art in Scotland during the ten 
years that he was head master of the Trustees’ 
Academy, Edinburgh, which, in 1760, had under- 
taken, with adequate aid from Government, the 
duty of art-training in Scotland that had previously 
been attempted by the private enterprise of Robert 
Foulis, and has ever since furnished instruction 
to the most distinguished artists of the country. 
James Tassie was a native of Pollockshaws, a 
suburb of Glasgow, the year of his birth being 
1735. While working as a stonemason he visited 
Glasgow on a holiday, and saw the Foulis art col- 
lections, probably at one of the exhibitions held 
yearly on the king’s birthday, when, as depicted 
in an etching by Allan, the pictures were displayed 
in the open air, hung round the inner court of 
the University. The sight decided him to become 
an artist, and he was admitted as a student of the 
Foulis Academy. Having completed his studies, 





ROBISON. 
(From the Medallion by James Tassie.) 


PROFESSOR JOHN 


he crossed to Dublin, seeking employment as a 
sculptor and modeller ; and here he was so fortunate 
as to attract the attention of Dr. Henry Quin, 
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who had been amusing himself by casting gems, 
and imitating the precious stones in pastes. He 
became this gentleman’s assistant in his laboratory, 
and the result of the experiments that ‘ensued 
was the discovery of that vitreous enamel, “which 
emits fire when struck with steel, takes a fine 
polish, and shows every stroke and touch of the 
artist in higher perfection than any other sub- 
stance;” afterwards used, variously coloured, for 
his reproductions ‘of gems, and, coloured uniformly 
white, as the permanent form of his medallion 
portraits, modelled in wax. 

By Dr. Quin’s advice Tassie removed to London, 
in 1766, to seek a larger field for his artistic labours. 
Soon after his arrival he received a bounty of ten 
guineas from the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, for “Speci- 
mens of Profiles in Pastes;” but he was diffident, 
and little fitted for forcing his way into public 
notice, and he had a hard struggle before the ex- 
eellence. of his productions came to be known. 
So early as 1769 we find him supplying moulds to 
Wedgwood and Bentley, and, indeed, the majority 
of the cameos and intaglios included in the 1773 
catalogue of that firm were furnished by Tassie. 
Gradually the high quality of his reproductions 
was recognised, the finest collections were opened 
to him, and the London jewellers began to intro- 
duce his gems as settings for seals, rings, and 
other trinkets. He published the first catalogue 
of his works in 1775, a slim octavo, including 310 
items. Eight years later he supplied a complete 
series of his reproductions to the Empress Catherine 
of Russia, arranged and catalogued by Rudolph Eric 
Raspe, a learned German archeologist and geologist, 
who seized the occasion of the completion of his 
labours to publish, in 1786, an “Account of the 
Present State and Arrangement of Mr. James 
Tassie’s CoHection of Pastes and Impressions from 
Ancient and Modern Gems,” a collection then 
numbering over 12,000 examples, and increased to 
15,800 items by 1791, when Raspe issued his great 
final catalogue raisonné of Tassie’s works in two 
large quarto volumes of 800 pages. 

It is, however, not his careful and accurate 
reproductions from the antique, but his original 
portrait medallions, modelled in wax, in most cases 
directly from the life, and afterwards cast in his hard, 
white, vitreous enamel, that entitle Tassie to rank as 
a capable original artist, as a worthy successor of the 
gem-engravers of Greece, of the medallists of fifteenth- 
and sixteenth-century Italy, of men like Dupré and 
David d’Angers in France, like Thomas and Abraham 
Simon and Isaac Grosset among ourselves. 

He must have practised portrait modelling 
before he left Scotland; for, as we have seen, it 
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was works of this class that gained a premium 
just after his arrival in London. In his early 
productions, however, the heads and busts only 
were in white enamel, and these were fixed, like 
cameos, upon oval sheets of ground glass, coloured 
by tinted glass placed beneath. But by 1774, Tassie 
had succeeded “by labour and perseverance,” and 
evidently after repeated efforts and experiments, in 
casting the whole medallion, both the head and 
bust and also its background, in one piece of hard 
white enamel; and the works of this kind are his 
finest productions. 

His medallions are executed with great skill, 
precision, and thoroughness of modelling, and, as 
works of art alone, they are well worthy of the 
study of the artist and connoisseur; while their 
historical value, as an addition to our national 
portraiture, is equally great, for they present au- 
thentic portraits of a very large proportion of the 
distinguished personages of the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Considering that Tassie spent 
practically the whole of his working life in London, 
it is curious how many of his medallions have 
Scotsmen for their subjects. Among philosophers 
we have renderings of David Hume, Adam Smith 
—his only authentic likeness, Joseph Black, and 
Dugald Stewart; among physicians and surgeons, 
James Gregory, William Cullen, and William Cruik- 
shank; among the clergy, William Robertson, John 
Erskine, and Hugh Blair; among generals and 
admirals, Lord Heathfield, Lord Duncan, and Sir 
Archibald Campbell; among connoisseurs and anti- 
quaries, Sir William Hamilton, David, Earl of 
Buchan, and John Pinkerton; among poets, James 
Beattie and John Home; among members of the 
bench and bar, Lord Presidents Sir Thomas Miller 
and Robert Blair, Lord Abercromby and “ Harry ” 
Erskine; while among artists, Robert and John 
Adam and James Byres represent the architects, 
and John Paxton and David Allan the painters. 

The examples by which James Tassie’s work 
as a portrait modeller is here represented are the 
smaller and finer of his two medallions of Robert 
Foulis; one of his three varying portraits of 
Robert Adam, the celebrated architect; and John 
Robison, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh, probably, in artistic 
quality, the finest of all the -medallions of the 
artist. The portrait of James Tassie himself, which 
is also reproduced, is an example of the work of 
William, his nephew, who succeeded to his business 
after his death, on 1st June, 1799, and modelled 
portraits in wax in the manner of his uncle, but 
with distinctly less of artistic skill. He bequeathed 


a large collection of his own and his uncle’s works 
to the National Gallery of Scotland. 











LA VIERGE A LA LEGENDE. 
(From the Painting by Raphael, in the Collection of James Reid, Esq., Glasgow, Engraved by A. Knesing. See p. 159.) 








THE FRUGAL MEAL. 
(From the Painting by Josef Israels.) 


PRIVATE PICTURE 


COLLECTIONS IN GLASGOW AND WEST OF 


SCOTLAND. 
IL—MR. JAMES REID'S COLLECTION. 
By ROBERT WALKER. 


[ is within comparatively recent times that 
Glasgow has earned for itself a reputation as 
an art-centre. During many an arduous year the 
mere struggle for existence gave full employment 
to the energies of its citizens. The insignificant 
church settlement on the banks of the Molendinar 
became by slow degrees one of the world’s most 
noted emporiums of commerce and industry. The 
development and fluctuations of trade, and the 
pressing necessities of the passing hour, occupied 
the attention of the people, and they had little 
leisure left in which to think of art and the graces 
of life. Rembrandt was an unknown name to Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie and to a long line of his successors ; 
and for the great mass of the population the impor- 
tation of tobacco and sugar and the deepening of 
the Clyde had charms that far outweighed, in the 
direction of solid comfortable results, any satisfaction 
that could be extracted from the sight of paint 
upon canvas. Moreover, the dour Presbyterianism 
that kept for long its chosen home in the west 
of Scotland looked upon the painter’s art much as 
it did upon “ play-acting”—as altogether a vain 
874 


thing, unworthy of the attention of the serious- 
minded. But inevitably, in the course of years, 
increased wealth brought in its train increased cul- 
ture and refinement, and men’s thoughts widened 
with the process of the suns. The celebrated 
Foulis brothers started the Glasgow Academy of 
Fine Art in 1753—fifteen years before the foun- 
dation of the Royal Academy. The Glasgow Aca- 
demy had, however, only a few languishing years 
of life.* 

After Foulis’s death, a love of art never died out 
of Glasgow. The times grew more propitious to 
an extended appreciation of the beautiful as dis- 
tinguished from the merely useful. Art follows 
money; it is only a wealthy community that can 
afford to take an interest in esthetics. As Glas- 
gow’s prosperity became firmly established, and 
men had leisure to look about them, a wider and 
better-instructed interest in art began to be taken 
by the cultivated classes of the community. Early 
in this century societies were formed for the en- 
couragement of art and artists, and by the aid of 

* See Mr. Gray’s article in this Part.—Eb. 
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Dilettante societies and a West of Scotland Academy 
the good cause was promoted in a more or less 
efficient manner. So far as the general public and 
modern art are concerned, the work of education 


PASTORALE—SOUVENIR D’ITALIE. 
(From the Painting by Corot) 


for the last thirty-three years has been carried on 
by the Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts, and its 
annual exhibitions have been of incalculable benefit 
in educating the community. But much yet re- 
mains to be done. In Glasgow we have a body 
of connoisseurs and collectors who, in knowledge 
of pictures and refinement of taste, will hold their 
own against amateurs anywhere, but their numbers 
are comparatively limited. Our professional painters 
are showing themselves keenly alive to the move- 
ment and spirit of the time, and is their praise 
not in the mouths of the critics of Europe? There 
is an ever-growing interest in art-matters among 
the middle classes. But “the many” remain un- 
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affected: their deepest joy is still in brass bands 
and fireworks. Perhaps it is the same in all large 
cities. “The masses” elevated and purified by a 
burning love of art exist only in “the devout im- 
aginings” of the speakers 
at young men’s debating 
societies. 

Nearly all the impor- 
tant private collections 
in Glasgow have been 
formed during the last 
twenty-five years. We 
have in the municipal 
art gallery several mag- 
nificent examples of 
early masters—too much 
neglected by the 
people; but our private 
collectors, with one or 
two exceptions, have not 
of late years bought old 
masters. The modern 
Dutchmen, Corot and 
the other French Ro- 
manticists, last-century 
English artists, some 
modern Scotsmen, Tur- 
ner, Constable, and a few 
other modern English 
landscapists and figure 
painters, have engaged 
most of their attention. 
The influence of aca- 
demies and of merely 
academical names is felt 
not at all in Glasgow. 
As our professional 
artists are sometimes 
said to form a school of 
their own, so may our 
collectors be said to stand 
quite apart in their likes 
and dislikes from the average collectors in English 
provincial centres. Personal influence, exerted at 
a time when art-taste took a sudden development 
within our borders, determined the future character 
of Glasgow picture collections. This influence 
spread from two or three men of singular insight 
and true artistic sympathies, partly natural, partly 
cultivated. The names of some of these will appear 
in the articles of this series. Just now I shall 
mention only one, Mr. John M‘Gavin, who died 
about twelve years ago. He gave a distinct bias 
to taste in Glasgow, of which we feel the effects 
even yet. Mr. M‘Gavin himself was strongly in- 
fluenced by the late George Paul Chalmers—a 
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genius lost too soon 
to Scotland — whose 
heart was with Rem- 
brandt and Corot and 
the modern Dutch- 
men. The loan pic- 
tures shown at the 
Glasgow _Institute 
exhibitions, and the 
efforts of one or two 
enlightened dealers 
quick to appreciate 
the tendency of the 
times, have contri- 
buted to keep the 
current of opinion 
flowing in a very 
satisfactory direction. 

In this series of 
notices we begin with 
the collection belong- 
ing to Mr. James Reid, 
President of the Glas- 
gow Institute of the 
Fine Arts. Mr. Reid, 
who is the proprietor of the Hyde Park Locomotive 
Works near Glasgow, one of the largest engineer- 
ing works in the world, is well known in the 
west of Scotland for the interest he takes in the 
fine arts. This collector possesses Corot’s famous 





DOWNWARD RAYS. 


(From the Painting by John Linnell.) 


picture, “ Pastorale—Souvenir d’Italie,” which was 
first exhibited in the Salon of 1872, and is 
generally regarded as one of Corot’s most charac- 
teristic canvases. Here we have Corot at his best, 
and has the world much better to give us, as a 
landscape - painter, 
than Corot at his 








LANDSCAPE. 


(From the Painting by Patrick Nasmyth.) 


best ? His distine- 
tion is always un- 
deniable ; his grace 
and tenderness 
never degenerate 
into sentimentality. 
He idealises, of 
course; but his 
idealism is based 
on a close observa- 
tion of nature, and 
generally of nature 
in her gentlest, 
most suggestive 
moods. The “ Sou- 
venir” is a poem, 
full of romance and 
the joy of life, and 
yet strongly imbued 
with the classic 
spirit that kept its 
hold on Corot — 
tomanticist as he 
was—to the end of 
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his days. The trees and the foreground are painted 
with consumiate skill. Mr. Reid also owns a small 
Corot—* Le Lac ”—a delightful little canvas, charm- 
ing in its expression of calm poetic feeling. 

Josef Israels works in the spirit of the great 
Dutch painters of the seventeenth century, with 
a difference due to the influences of the present 
day. “The Frugal Meal” (p. 153), once the pro- 
perty of the late Mr. John M‘Gavin, is a striking 


the less lucrative branch of art on which he had 
set his affections—namely, landscape-painting. His 
touch is powerful, his colour rich, and his rolling 
clouds often impressive; but there is mannerism 
in his style, and we are apt to weary of his repeti- 
tions. Mr. Reid’s “Downward Rays” is a splendid 
example of John Linnell’s mastery over cloud ef- 
fects. We have in it a wide expanse of russet 
Surrey heath, but the striking features of the pic- 





IN TIME OF PEACE, 
(From the Painting by Marcus Stone, R.A.) 


example of Israels’ truth, skill in arrangement, 
and natural, unforced feeling. The scene is put 
before us with no insistence on repulsive details 
of squalid poverty. Israels dwells frequently on the 
pathetic side of human experience; he paints what 
he sees, and, as life is hard for the most of us, 
he feels himself constrained to depict its hardships 
with sympathy and reverence. Yet in even his 
most sombre pictures there is generally some touch 
of sunshine, some suggestion of compensation and 
solace. The colour-tone of “The Frugal Meal” is 
most harmonious, and the shadows are full of 
revelations and suggestions. 

Known to the present generation chiefly as a 
landscapist, John Linnell acquired his early reputa- 
tion as a portrait-painter, and he kept on painting 
portraits for years, simply to make money in order 
that he might be at liberty to devote himself to 


ture are the contrasts in cloud-forms and colours 
and the splendid atmospheric effect of the “down- 
ward rays” breaking through the gloom of the 
storm-clouds, brightening up the foreground of the 
heath, and touching part of the distance with 
patches of golden light. Mr. Reid has two small 
Linnells—* Abraham and the Three Angels” and 
the “Oak of Mamre.” 

The well-known picture of “The Farmer's 
Daughter ”—a girl feeding pigeons—by Mr. W. Q. 
Orchardson, a delightfully sweet, cool, and graceful 
work, has also found its way into this collection, and 
Mr. Marcus Stone is represented by “In Time of 
Peace,” painted in 1873. There is more force in 
it than in many of the sweetly-pretty garden love- 
scenes he has given us of late years. The scheme of 
colour, in its greys, yellows, and light browns, akin 
to that we associate with Mr. Orchardson, is very 
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harmonious. The collection also includes-two ex- 
amples of Charles Jacque, one of which is repro- 
duced on the opposite page. The subject is one 
which Jacque has made familiar to us—a French 
peasant and his sheep. Within his own limits 
Jacque always paints these truthfully, and with 
great skill in arrangement. 

Patrick Nasmyth—an important name in the his- 
tory of Scottish art—has in the eyes of the judicious 
somewhat suffered in reputation because too partial 


of his work, the largest of which is “Carisbrook 
Castle.” 

Turner’s “Modern Italy” was at one time in 
the Novar collection, and was bought by Mr. 
Reid at the Price sale about two years ago. The 
picture was painted in 1838, and was therefore 
produced during “the period of Turner’s central 
power,” which, according to Mr. Ruskin, “entirely 
developed and entirely unabated, begins with the 
‘Ulysses’ and closes with the ‘Témeéraire’” The 





MODERN ITALY. 


(From the Painting by J. M. W. Turner, R.A.) 


admirers would insist on calling him “the Scottish 
Hobbema.” It is cruel to give, with even kindly 
intentions, a good man a nickname, and Nasmyth 
was a good painter, a sincere lover of nature, and 
a very earnest student. He was not capable of 
doing sublime things, but what he attempted he 
did “excellently well.” He had delicacy of touch 
and a natural appreciation of the quiet rich beauty 
of English landscape. Scotsman as he was, the 
ruggedness of Scottish scenery had little attraction 
for him. In spite of this weakness in his nature, 
we are told that he died sitting up in bed, watching 
the passing glories of a thunderstorm! He and his 
father, Alexander, are links in the development of 
Scottish art. Mr. Reid possesses three examples 


picture is a poet-painter’s dream fixed on canvas. 
It may be, as Mr. Ruskin himself says, “purely 
English in its near foliage;” it may even “be 
composed from Tivoli material, enriched and ar- 
ranged most dexterously, with the look of a rich 
arrangement, and not the virtue of the real thing ;” 
but we know, as we look at it, that only a true artist, 
out of his impressions, recollections, and imagination, 
could have so vividly conjured up for our delight so 
fair a scene. Who wants to bother about topo- 
graphy: “the light that never was on sea or land” 
is there! Look at the splendid distance (Ruskin 
declares “the treatment of the masses of mountain 
in . .. ‘Modern Italy’ is wholly without precursor- 
ship in art”); look at the lovely shimmer of light 
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MR. JAMES 


everywhere, the skilfully composed masses of build- 


ings, the pellucid, liquid river, with the bathers’ 
figures refracted through its transparent waters, 


the tranquil, cloud-flecked sky, and then confess 
that this is indeed the work of a great master. 
One of the best criticisms 
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been engraved by Forster, and there is an etching of 
it by Guido in the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris. 

Sam Bough had. not very much in common 
with Raphael, but in his own way he was a true 
artist, whose work had a distinction and style of its 





I ever heard passed on a 
picture was in the words 
of an old man as he gazed 
at “Modern Italy” in last 
year’s Glasgow Institute ex- 
hibition—* Eh man, just see 
what white leed and common 
paint can dae in the hand 
o genius!” “Modern Italy” 
I should add, is in a state 
of admirable preservation. 

I have not left myself 
space to more than mention 
some of the other important 
pictures in Mr. Reid’s collec- 
tion—such as “ The Sculptor’s 
Studio” and Mr. Reid’s own 
portrait, by Mr. Alma-Tadema ; 
a flower-piece by Diaz, a de- 
light in colour; and works by 
Harlamoff, Herdman, Copley 
Fielding, Horatio Macculloch, 
and Mr. Colin Hunter. 

Part of Mr. Reid’s col- 
lection is in his town house, 
Glasgow; part of it at his 
country residence, Auchter- 
arder House, Perthshire. The 
most important picture at 
Auchterarder is Raphael's 
“La Vierge & la Légende,” or 
“La Vierge de Novar.” This 
beautiful work is believed to 
have belonged to Charles L., 
and was once in the collection 
of Lord Gwydir. It passed 
into the Novar collection, then 
into the late Earl Dudley’s, ana was purchased 
by Mr. Reid at the Dudley sale in 1892. Some 
authorities, when it was in Lord Gwydir’s possession, 
ascribed it to Giulio Romano, but the consensus of 
opinion now is that it is by Raphael himself. The 
Holy Child and the infant St. John have between 
them a scroll (hence “a la légende”), on which 
are seen portions of the words “Ecce Agnus Dei.” 
The carnations are fresh and clear, and the blue 
of the drapery on the Virgin’s knees is of charm- 
ing quality and tone. In the background, only 
dimly seen, is St. Joseph leading an ass and carry- 
ing a lighted lantern. This celebrated work has 











A PASTORAL. 
(From the Painting by Charles Jacque.) 


own, especially his water-colour work. At Auch- 
terarder House there is a fine example of his oil- 
painting—* A Blast o’ Januar Win’,” representing 
the cottage in which Burns was born—on the wild 
winter night, too, when “the waly boy” first 
opened his eyes on this world of tears and laughter. 

Among the other pictures at Auchterarder House 
are Mr. Colin Hunter’s well-known “ Funeral of the 
Macdonalds;” a very good example of Isabey, a 
cathedral interior, with a procession ; an excellent 
portrait of Mr. Reid himself, by Sir George Reid, 
P.R.S.A.; and examples of David Roberts, Erskine 
Nicol, and Munger. 
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RECENT ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES. 


—_—Se— 


THE COINAGE OF EUROPE* 


CAREW HAZLITT, so long known to us 
as a voluminous writer and _ bibliographer, 


proves himself, by his last work, to be a numis- 





SCUDO OF MANTUA. 


matist of no mean order. He has for many years 
quietly and patiently devoted his attention to the 
collection and study of Continental types of coins, 
and practically gives the result of his labours in 
the volume under notice. His book will be valuable 


to all 


those who take an interest in numismatics, 


particularly as it contains in a condensed form 
very full catalogues of mints, denominations, and 


rulers. 


In these is included a large variety of 


facts and details, which are otherwise only to be 


found 


scattered through a whole library of books. 


The illustrations are reproduced exclusively from 


pieces 


in the author’s collection, and are significa- 


tive of its extent both as to number and quality. 
To the student of art the earlier coins are naturally 
more interesting than those degenerate productions 





which 


GOLD PIECE OF FOUR DUCATS (HILDESHEIM, 1528). 


have during late years issued from most 


of the European mints. In this country the outery 
* “The Coinage of the European Continent.’ By W. Carew 


Hazlitt. 


With 250 Illustrations, (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 


provoked by the inferior style and workmanship 
of the Jubilee coinage has not been entirely al- 
layed by the appearance of the issue of last year ; 
though it has generally been considered that Pis- 
trucci’s design of St. George and the Dragon, re- 
vived for the occasion on some of the 
pieces of both issues, redeemed the otherwise 
general want of artistic vigour. Our author, 
however, by no means assents to this, and 
contends, perhaps too strongly, in his Intro- 
duction that any other Government in 
Europe would have dismissed the artist from 
its service “for such a wretched abortion.” 
In his descriptive outline of the coinages 
of Europe (p. 446) he illustrates a scudo of 
Mantua, which bears on its reverse a very 
superior rendering of the same tradition. 
According to Mr. Hazlitt, the early 
“moneyer” derived his inspiration, in common with 
the printer and engraver, from Northern Germany 








BAVARIAN GOLD PIECE (MAXIMILIAN I., 1598). 


or Holland. Some of us would be disposed to trace 
back such inspiration to more classical sources, but 
that there were noteworthy productions in 
medieval times in those northern parts 
is indisputable. Of the Hildesheim mint 
we have an illustration of a gold piece 
of four ducats of the year 1528, with a 
remarkable portrait of Charles V. 

The space which Mr. Hazlitt is 
enabled to devote to each country is so 
small that it would be scarcely fair to 
comment on the numerous omissions of 
important matter and of sufficient ex- 
planations of many of the types and 
legends. There are naturally also, in a 
work covering so vast a ground, very 
many small errors and imperfections which it 
would be neither useful nor gracious to point 
out in detail. The author does not pretend to 
give more than what is amply sufficient to create 
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a healthy impetus to the study of coins, useful 
handmaids to history, as they have been termed, 





SCHAUTHALER OF ARCHDUKE MAXIMILIAN (1479). 


and not less instructive indices of art in its 
various stages. No artist can view without 
interest and admiration the Bavarian gold 
piece of Maximilian L, of the year 1598, with 
the effigy of the canonised Emperor Henry 
II., or the Schauthaler of the Archduke 
Maximilian and his wife Mary of Burgundy, 
bearing the date 1479. 

The whole subject of the coinages treated 
of is a large one, but enough has been said 
to show that the author has succeeded in 
his effort to popularise the study in which 
he is interested. He has been worthily pre- 
ceded by several Continental writers, such 
as Lelewel, Serrure, and Engel, Adrien Blan- 
chet, and others, but hitherto no work in 
our own language had covered the same 
ground, H. Monracu, F.S.A. 
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TAILPIECE FROM “THE BUTTERFLY.” 
(Drawn by Edgar Wilson.) 
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CORDIAL welcome is to be accorded to the 

first volume of “Zhe Butterfly” (Walter 

Haddon), the birth of which we recorded a few 
875 


s 


months ago. This very unconventional periodical— 
novel in shape, and altogether admirable in regard 
to type, paper, and printing—professes to 
be only “humorous and artistic.” Humorous 
and artistic it is, and, moreover, dramatic at 
times, and always fresh and entertaining. 
The editors, Mr. Raven Hill and Mr. Arnold 
Golsworthy, are the backbones of the work 
—the art of the former, the literature of 
the latter, and the fun of both, reaching a 
high level of excellence. Mr. Raven Hill, 
indeed, has enormously improved of late; 
and he who began admittedly as an imi- 
tator of Charles Keene, has become an 























APAME. 






(Drawn by Maurice Greifenhagen. Krom “ The Butterfly.”) 


artist of independent talent, whose work is often 
brilliant. Similarly, Mr. Golsworthy is proving 
himself worthy of much wider recognition than 
he has yet obtained as a humorist and a versifier. 
Chief among the artistic contributors is Mr. 
Maurice Greiffenhagen. His illustrations to Mr. 
Graves’s “Apamé” are masterpieces of their kind. 
At once decorative and full of observation, they 
reveal the talent the artist has sometimes shown 
to the public. Decoration, indeed, gives the note to 
the publication, and the embellishment of the pages 
has been chiefly undertaken by Mr. Edgar Wilson, 
with inexhaustible fancy and invention, and with re- 
markable success. Mr. Eckhardt is another proiific 
contributor, but his work is very unequal, ranging 
from excellent to indifferent. The comic verses of 
Mr. Godfrey-Turner should alone go far to make the 
fortune of the new periodical. It is to be regretted 
that no index is provided to “ The Butterfly.” — 8. 
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HE new edition of Sir Edwin Arnold’s “ Light 
-L. of the World,” recently issued by Messrs. 
Longmans, has a special interest on account of its 
illustrations, which are entirely the work of Mr. 
Holman Hunt. In addition to new drawings 
made by him specially for this edition, reproduc- 


original painting, and the engraving has not lent 
itself kindly to an autotype reproduction. Of the 
other pictures by the artist the book contains “The 
Triumph of the Innocents,” “The Finding of the 
Saviour in the Temple,” reduced from the fine line 
engraving, and “The Shadow of the Cross,” called 





THE IMPORTUNATE NEIGHBOUR. 


(Drawn by Holman Hunt. From “The Light of the World.”) 


tions. of four of his most important and _ best 
known pictures accompany the text. There is a 
special appropriateness in making Holman Hunt's 
“Light of the World” the frontispiece to a poem 
of the same title on the same subject by Sir 
Edwin Arnold, but it is unfortunate that the 
reproduction of this picture—one of the richest 
in decorative character, and about the most com- 
plete and satisfactory picture ever produced by 
the artist—should be the least satisfactory in the 
set. Probably access was not to be had to the 


here, for the first time, “The Shadow of Death.” 
Of the new illustrations the most interesting are 
certainly “The Importunate Neighbour,” which, by 
permission of the publishers, we are able to repro- 
duce, and a very charming study of early morning 
sunlight, “Christ and Mary Magdalene;” but all 
of them have that special personal quality which 
Mr. Holman Hunt always gives to his drawings 
in black and white. The book with its new ac- 
companiment should prove very attractive to the 
admirers of Sir Edwin Arnold’s poem. E. B. 
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ART IN THE THEATRE: THE DECLINE OF SCENIC ART IN AMERICA. 


By RICHARD MARSTON. 





O form a fair understand- 
ing of the position of 
scenic art in America 
involves some consider- 
ation of the general 
development of the fine 
arts in the youngest 
wealthiest, and least 
conservative country in 

the world. It is truly an im- 

portant subject for considera- 

tion, but one in which it is 
far more difficult to arrive at 
just conclusions than the casual 

observer might suppose. A 





















mere visitor, in a short stay, 
upon seeing that there are four thousand theatres 
equipped with scenery, often very good indeed, 
scattered all over the country to the very out- 
skirts bordering the savage Indian territory; upon 
seeing the houses of the wealthy loaded with 
masterpieces of foreign art, and decorated in the 
most costly manner; and upon seeing the homes of 
even very humble classes tricked out with all 
imaginable fancifulness of adornment, might easily 
rush into writing a book after a month’s experience 
(as so many do), and utter the opinion that the land 
of the Stars and Stripes was artistic from San Fran- 
cisco to New York, from New Orleans to Chicago, 
and declare it to be a paradise for the painter, the 
sculptor, and the decorator. The cynical observer 
of the world’s great Tom Tiddler’s scramble ground 
may evolve the opposite extreme out of years of 
experience, and say that it is the paradise of the 
picture-dealer rather than the painter, and that the 
taste for art is nothing more than the purchased 
manifestation of wealth, and one form of the osten- 
tatious display so gloried in by those who have 
acquired riches by wholesale application of com- 
mercial or mechanical abilities, and who are wholly 
lacking in the qualities of hereditary learning and 
refinement. 

Neither of these conclusions would be just, for 
even the ignorant patronage of the fine arts by the 
wealthy is an unconscious tribute to their value, 
and to their influence as factors in an ever-in- 
creasing civilisation. Such patronage is an element 
which insensibly helps to educate a succeeding 
generation to a more refined taste and a sounder 
judgment. 

There are things below the surface which must 
be taken into account; the thing is more complex 


than it seems. America, which should take the 
lead in scenic art, is not only far behind European 
countries, but is degenerating with a rapidity bid- 
ding fair to reduce it to the position it was in before 
the war. This is a tendency growing out of the 
commercial spirit of managers, and the blind per- 
sistency with which every other aim than money- 
getting is put aside. To the bulk of managers 
scenery is scenery, whether good, bad, or indifferent 
—mere goods to be bought for masking the stage 
walls because the public demands the decoration. 
They are bought as goods, literally, from the fac- 
tories which have recently sprung up, and to do the 
purchasers impartial justice, .it must be admitted 
that, with very few exceptions, the managers would 
not be competent to tell whether the goods were 
artistic or not. Notwithstanding the number of fine 
productions which have taken place in America, it 
is certain that far greater importance is attached 
in older countries to the artistic completeness of 
a play, and works are judged in accordance with 
that aim. The players must suit their parts, their 
elocution and their action must be consistent, 
scenery must be accurate, and costumes appro- 
priate. European audiences demand entireties; you 
cannot put them off with a three-legged race-horse. 
He must have four, though he may not carry off 
the prize. The American idea is well expressed 
by the recent observation of one of the best- 
known and most successful operatic managers in 
the country, who is usually content, even in New 
York, with “fake” scenery: “To h—ll with the 
scenery if the opera goes!” He only gave ex- 
pression to the feeling which hundreds of other 
managers act upon in silence. 

Here in a nutshell is the sentiment which has 
brought about the destructive position of cheap- 
ness being the first question, artistic quality quite 
secondary, in providing scenery for theatres. This 
spirit has reached quarters which might be sup- 
posed far above it. Only a season or two ago a 
management which, perhaps, above all in the Union 
has been indebted to scenery for success, and been 
most celebrated for it, having occasion to get a 
scene painted outside the theatre staff by contract, 
was seeking the artist who would do it “cheapest,” 
until reminded that what the prestige of the house 
required was the best work obtainable. 

What is the present result? What will be the 
future consequence? The present result is the 
establishment of scenery factories conducted on 
the same principles as tea-board workshops. The 
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materials are bought wholesale, which is an item 
to the prejudice of the competing individual artist. 
Cheap colours are used instead of expensive ones, to 
the serious prejudice of artistic results. Take, for 
example, only three colours out of the palette— 
indigo, cobalt, and maroon lake, which cost re- 
spectively 60, 80, and 160 cents per pound. In the 
factories celestial blue, vandyke brown, and _rose- 
pink, at 18 to-25 cents per pound, have to do duty 
for them. Now, for artistic effects especially, in 
exterior subjects there are probably no three colours 
more important and more indispensable to the scenic 


palette than cobalt, indigo, and maroon lake. They. 


have certain qualities for which there are-no known 
substitutes; and no matter how. skilful the hand may 
be which uses the substitutes, the work must be of 
an inferior grade. 

A third element of prejudicial import’ exercised 
by the factory system is the cessation of new design. 
The proprietor gets hold of a number of stencil 
patterns and designs, often by the inexpensive 
process of copying from the work of artists — of 
established repute’; all the novelty of design that 
then takes place is to vary the combinations of those 
patterns. The scenery manufacturer saves the 
trouble and expense of getting new designs; the 
genuine artist: must invent on every occasion with 
mental‘ effort and with expenditure of time. The 
factory employs, at cheap rates, boys who are just 
experienced enough to execute mechanical copying ; 
the’ artist must devote personal labour to the per- 
fecting of his original invention. But where will 
the art be when the artist has been undercut out 
of the profession and the manufacturer and his boys 
have run through the combination of designs he 
possesses? As it is, even in exterior work, the same 
designs are repeated. It is a fact that in one 
factory the same picture was reproduced three times 
in one day to be shipped to different parts of the 
country. The factory to which I allude has a 
repertory of, say, two dozen drapery drop-curtain 
designs with centres for a landscape, and, say, two 
dozen landscapes to go in the centre. 

The immediate result most disastrous to the 
cause of art is that the artist cannot compete in 
price with the mechanical reproducer. Only recently 
an artist in New York was asked to give an estimate 
for a travelling company’s stock, the manager to 
purchase the canvas. When the quantity of canvas 
was named the manager went to the linen importer. 
He returned to the artist with the exclamation, 
“Why, Messrs. So-and-So offer to supply the whole 
scenery painted, for less money than the canvas will 
cost here.” Where is art in such an unequal strife ? 

What is the future consequence? Simple 
enough. The best artistic talent of the nation will 


leave either the scenic profession or the country, 
and there will be no prizes in it to tempt new 
comers. Then, when too late, it will dawn upon 
managers that they have only unoriginal tea-board 
work to rely on, and for important pieces artists 
will have to be imported at enormous expense from 
Europe to fill up the gap. 

For in a rising country the scene-painter cannot 
be altogether dispensed. with; he is a necessary 
adjunct to the progress of the drama. The scene- 
painter is like a doctor; he is called in either to 
build up the constitution of a robust drama or to 
save a weak one from sudden death. It is admitted 
that, in the case of a poor play, the more attractive 
the scenic illustrations the better the chance of 
success, and, therefore, in the case of a play owing 
its prosperity to its being a picture gallery, there 
can be manifestly no conventional limit to the 
artistic excellence which may be put init. But it 
is said that when a play is good and the acting good, 
the scenic interpretation may be a mere background. 
The inconsistency of the proposition is best disposed 
of by reductio ad absurdam. If the scene-painter’s 
function be that of showing the natural circum- 
stances of time and place of a play with as much 
accuracy and beauty as will at once explain and 
adorn its action, his work must be done accord- 
ing to those certain rules of drawing, perspective, 
and Jaws of colour which constitute the basis of 
art and which cannot be violated. The painters 
who aim at no higher work than decoration are 
the merest frescoers, and the managers who pro- 
vide no more ideal mounting have themselves no 
other ideal in the consideration of art than as a 
business item in the profit-and-loss account. The 
overwhelming influence of the commercial spirit is 
crushing scenic art out of the theatre and fostering 
scenery factories, the products of which will in turn 
be superseded by the use of wall-paper. The public 
taste, however, has some effect in counteracting the 
penny-wise economies of the box office, and is even 
unreasonable enough at times to demand more than 
the most skilled artist can supply. 

Great injustice is often done by critics, who at 
times condemn the incompleteness of scenic work 
without knowing to what extent the artist is fettered 
by the question of expense. Artists are frequently at 
a great disadvantage in this respect. Canvas, lum- 
ber, paint and labour cost money, and managerial 
economies come in at that point. The enormous 
size of more important stages often renders the 
question of cost very serious. “Thus far shalt thou 
go and no farther,” is the inexorable edict of the 
treasury, and the artist is then limited in very deed. 
His ideas may have been replete with glory, but 
his work must be stinted for want of materials. 
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The scene-painter, too, is at a disadvantage, from 
the ephemeral nature of his work; no matter what 
thought he brings to bear upon a scene (and there 
are some men whose work is as worthy of preserva- 
tion as that of Claude, among whom may be named 
Henry Hoyt in America,Telbin, Ryan, Hawes Craven, 
and the late W. R. Beverly in England, Lavastre 
and Robecchi in France), the artist may have his 
finest work primed out in a few weeks if the piece 
is not successful, while the other alternative is as 
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must shrug his shoulders at the injustice done to 
his profession and reflect that scenic art will be 
neglected until its high order be recognised. He 
must smile and wait, in the spirit of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes : 


“ Art is wondrous long ; 
Yet to the wise its paths are ever fair, 
And patience smiles, though genius may despair.” 


He cannot, however, help the pessimist forebodings 
which strike all acquainted with the subject, that 





BYZANTINE INTERIOR FOR ACT Il. OF FATINITZA. 
(From the Model designed by 2. Marston.) 


bad ; if the play is a hit, the dirty fingers of the 
“ grips,” quickly take off all the freshness. 

Another of the disadvantages under which artists 
labour is the abominable disregard of their require- 
ments shown by managers and architects. Any 
cellar, cockloft, or back wall does for the artist. 
One of the most important and historic theatres in 
New York has a paint-bridge sixty-five feet from 
the ground, with no protection but the artist's own 
vigilance against fatal falls, while it is approached 
by a dark staircase of seventy steps, so intricately 
twisted that it is unsafe for strangers. The paint- 
frames are so badly hung that they require two men 
to work them. The paint-room of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, though large and well 
equipped, has its light coming in from a skylight 
some sixty feet overhead, a great stumbling-block to 
good work. 

The scenic artist must remain philosophic. He 


the encouragement by managers of cut-rate cheap 
scenery mills is bringing artists to the condition re- 
ferred to by an old English poet : 
“Yet when the task is done, he finds his pains 
Sought but to fill his belly with his brains. 


Is this the guerdon due to liberal arts— 
T’ admire the head, and then to starve the parts?” 


The wondrous capabilities of distemper-painting 
are so great, that if it were better understood by the 
general public; if there were a school of scenic art 
which should have a definite standard; if it were 
raised to its proper dignity, we should probably have 
heroic work rise up amongst us. It can hardly be 
doubted that if scenic painting had been in vogue in 
the time of Michelangelo, that spirit of gigantic con- 
ceptions would have advanced the cause of the drama 
by a hundred years. The conditions of a built-up - 
picture seen through an opening, as on the modern 
stage, admit of such occult application of perspective 
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that, given a certain height and depth, most sub- 
jects, however vast, can have an adequate feeling 
of their vastness imparted to the scene. More 
heroic work would be shown if there were more 
painters willing to dare adverse criticism for the 
sake of propounding artistic principles and more 
managers broad enough to endorse their efforts. 
The possibilities of giving the feeling of vast- 


imaginary standard of great height is created, from 
which all the rest of the scene, when modelled in 
true perspective proportion, takes the effect of the 
full natural size. In this way effects of magnitude 
grand beyond conception may be obtained, but the 
preparation of the mere model of such a scene may 
easily consume a week of the most arduous labours, 
in the calculation of the precise heights, sizes, and 











MOORISH INTERIOR FOR ACT III. OF FATINITZA. 
(From the Model designed by Richard Marston.) 


ness to scenes upon stages seen through an opening 
depend upon the scientific application of problems 
of perspective which are beyond the reach of the 
factory artist. Even presuming that the cheap- 
working and inexperienced factory artist has a 
profound knowledge of perspective—a somewhat 
strained presumption—his prices preclude his being 
able to give the time necessary to make accurate 
perspective models, such as those from which the 
illustrations to this paper are taken. One very 
grand effect of height and space may be given, say, 
in the representation of such a scene as an Egyptian 
interior for Antony and Cleopatra. If the front 
“wings representing columns or architecture be 
painted the full actual size of the original and 
carried up out of sight under the proscenium, an 


positions upon the ground plan. Now, let us con- 
sider how many out of the four thousand managers 
of America have the moral courage to pay an artist 
a week’s salary for a preliminary model. It is diffi- 
cult to recall more than four, namely, A. M. Palmer, 
Augustine Daly, Rudolph Aronson, and Edmund 
Stanton, the director of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and these men are not typical of the average 
American manager, but stand out in contradistinc- 
tion from the class by ‘reason of their culture, their 
artistic feeling, their broad views, and their states- 
manlike powers of administration, which have caused 
their names to be known in Europe almost as 
familiarly as in the United States. A scene into 
which perspective enters as an integral part of the 
design must be modelled. It is a matter of pure 
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mathematics and cannot be accomplished by any stage instead of the centre, the apparent depth of 
rule of thumb—the perspective of the ground plan the stage will be the hypothenuse of a rectangle 


must accord with that of the heights and dimensions. instead of the side. This is shown clearly in the 


POINT UF SIGHT. 





























GROUND PLAN OF STAGE, PALMER'S THEATRE, NEW YORK. 


Any guess work would defeat the intention. Inthe view of the Port of Cyprus when compared with its 
shallow, ill-contrived stages of the bulk of American ground plan. The stage of Palmer's Theatre, New 
theatres the easy-going old-fashioned way of setting York, is only 33 feet deep, yet the line upon the 
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PORT OF CYPRUS (OTHELLO, ACT I1.). 
(From the Model for a Scene by Richard Marston, Designed for Salvini’s Production of the Play in New York.) 


scenes at right-angles to the curtain line naturally ground plan which represents the line of perspec- 
shows the shallowness to the spectator. Now,by tive retirement is 44 feet, and it is along that line 
placing the point of sight to the left or right of the that the eye of the spectator is naturally carried. 
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Effects of this kind are greatly heightened when a 
double perspective occurs, as in the Byzantine Palace 
interior, where it will be seen that the chamber seen 
beyond the steps crosses the remainder of the scene 
at right angles, having, therefore,a second set of 
retiring lines occupying the place of a hypothenuse, 
and giving the spectator a second apparent line of 
increased distance on the opposite side of the stage. 
It would need a volume only to hint at what can be 
done with problems of this character; but let me 
ask, what high-class artist can afford to compete 
such work against the meretricious rule of thumb 
turned out by the factory at a price less than the 
artist can begin to buy the canvas for. There are 
no new men of genius entering the profession, for 
the simple reason that it no longer offers any adequate 
reward. The men who can do the finest work find 
more thanks and profit in other fields; for instance, 
the celebrated Matt Morgan found it more to the 
purpose to design lithographic bill posters than to 
paint scenery. 

The removal of scenic painting from the sphere 
of art to that of manufacture is demoralising to the 
individual artist who follows it. There is a striking 
instance of this in. New York City at the present 
moment. A well-known artist, of pronounced 
ability while he was in charge of a theatre upon 
a salary, always produced work which was ad- 
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mired, and built himself a wide reputation. He has 
recently started a factory in this city, from which 
he supplies a very large amount of work. The 
quantity of work undertaken precludes all possi- 
bility of any but the smallest percentage of it 
bearing the artist’s name being actually executed 
by him. The consequence is that the work of his 
factory has never yet approached his own standard 
of excellence. 

The profession in America is indebted to Henry 
Irving for a partial arrest of the downward pro- 
gress. The beautiful work of Hawes Craven and 
other fine artists awakened attention to the advanced 
views and practice of Irving, who must be regarded 
as the great exponent of the principle of complete- 
ness in mise-en-scéne. Some American managers did 
perceive that handsome appointments meant in- 
creased profits, but up to the present nobody has 
had the financial courage to follow the brilliant 
manager of the Lyceum. It may be that a reaction 
will take place. The drama in America is receiving 
the very serious attention of the most cultivated 
literary men, and a taste for luxury grows apace 
among the classes who most patronise the theatre, 
and the influences of the splendid scenery brought 
over from England from time to time by such com- 
panies as [rving’s, Kendal’s, and Wilson Barrett’s must 
be beneficial. At present the pathway is all downhill. 





‘ PONT-Y-GARTH.”’ 


An OricinaL Etcuinc sy Davip Law. 





O those who only casually con- 
cern themselves with the 
affairs of art—and they are 
many—the kingdom of the 
etcher appears but a limited 
province, since of all forms 
of art it is probably etch- 
ing which is the most 
specialised in its appeal, 

and which demands the most culture and refinement 

in those who appreciate its subtleties. But the few 
who cross its confines with studious and observant 
eyes know that it is the country of almost infinite 
variety, and that the range and scope of the needle 
are no narrower than those of the brush, There 
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are as many theories, styles, techniques, and schools — 


amongst the etchers as amongst the painters; and 
the war of clashing ideas is conducted with at least 
as much intensity as in the more popular fields of 


art. There are those who claim that the work of an 
etcher, whether dealing with figures or landscapes, 
should be a statement of the irreducible minimum 
necessary to convey to the initiated the significance 
and charm of the subject depicted, and who thus 
give an all-paramount value to the beauty, force, and 
suggestiveness of pure line. The methods of Mr. 
David Law produce much the effect of mezzotint, 
and at times even of washes in sepia or Indian ink. 
The etching, which accompanies this part, is an ex- 
ceedingly characteristic plate. Mr. Law is perhaps 
happiest in his own land, in the home of Burns; 
but next in his affections to Scotland comes the 
country of the bards. In “ Pont-y-Garth,” which © 
is admirable in the simplicity and strength of its 
composition, and excellent in its tonality and atmo- 
spheric effect, the artist makes us feel the under- 
lying picturesque tenderness of nature even in the 


presence of wild and barren surroundings. 
R. J.-S. 
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C ASMINE of girlhood, thou whose 
star— 

Unlike those crystals poised afar— 
9 Hangs near, as thou art, sweet and pure 
In household foliage, warm, demure ; 






Take this dusk heart beneath thy sway ! 
Bend, graceful Jasmine, bend my way ! 
Thy trumpet-note of perfume blow 
Across the path by which I go. 


Too dry would be the dust, too harsh 
The herbage of the holt and marsh, 
Were there no bowers, the dewy shrine 
Of homely-scented stars like thine. 


4 
\ Then let me by thine innocence 
\ Be weaned from too-sagacious sense ; 
Let him on whom thy flower hath smiled 
Grow milkier-hearted than a child. 


(Poem by Edmund Gosse. Drawing by Herbert J. Draper.) 
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A YOUNG MALAYAN TIGER. 
(From the Sketch Model by J. M. Swan, A.R.A.) 


JOHN MACALLAN SWAN, A.R.A. 


By COSMO MONKHOUSE, 


N the Memorial Catalogue of the Loan Collec- 
tion of French and Dutch pictures exhibited 

at Edinburgh in 1886—a volume remarkable alike 
for the vigour of Mr. W. E. Henley’s text and 
the beauty of Mr. Hole’s etchings—will be found 
(in twelve lines) the longest and most authentic 
biography of Mr. John Macallan Swan that has, 
I believe, been published down to this year. It is 
not my intention to add to this most admirable— 
most succinct—account, but I would draw attention 
to two striking facts in connection with it which, 
at first sight, would appear somewhat contradictory : 
(1) Mr. Swan is placed among French artists; (2) 
he is said to have been born at Old Brentford in 
1847. Moreover, we are told that he commenced his 
art-education at the Worcester School of Art, that 
he was a pupil of Mr. Sparkes at Lambeth, and 
afterwards a student at the Royal Academy. So 
far he was clearly English. But in 1874 he went 
to Paris. It was then, I presume, that the supposed 
transformation began. Four or five years’ painting 
under Géréme, followed by study with the sculptor 
Frémiet, the painters Bastien-Lepage, Henecker, 
and last, not least, Dagnan-Bouveret, made him 
perhaps as French as an Englishman could well be 
—about as much as Claude was Italian. What 


reputation he earned during these years was on 


the other side of the Channel. He had gained an 
Honourable Mention at the Salon of 1885, and had 
been for four years a member of the Dutch Water- 
Colour Society, before he made his mark at the 
Academy by “The Prodigal Son” of 1889. 

That mark was a very distinct one. The Royal 
Academy, as Trustees of the Chantrey Fund, have 
never had a choice of theirs more unanimously 
approved by both critics and public than that 
which fell upon this picture of “ The Prodigal Son ;” 
and they have now recognised his genius in the 
most unmistakable manner by electing him an 
Associate of their own body. So though “lost to 
sight” and not even “dear to memory,” in his 
native land, during the period when most painters 
are trying hard to win the appreciation of their 
fellow-countrymen, Mr. Swan has no reason to 
regret his unusual course. In 1889 he stepped 
into favour at once with a wide circle as a 
painter, with a small but choice one as a 
sculptor. The statuette of a “Young Malayan 
Tiger” exhibited the same year was, like the 
picture, a work not so much of promise as ac- 
complishment. The truth of the animal's con- 
struction was not more apparent than the fine style 
of its design, in which an almost Egyptian severity 
was combined with the grace and freedom of life. 
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Though these works were the first of his which 
attracted much attention in England, it must not 
be supposed that the year 1889 was the first in 
which Mr. Swan contributed to the Royal Academy’s 
exhibitions ; but he had not exhibited for four years, 
and his works previously shown at Burlington House 
amounted to four only—one in each of the years 
1878, 1879, 1882, and 1884. They were named 
“Dante and the Leopard,” “A Fugitive,” “A 
Shepherd Boy,” and “Poached Eggs” respectively. 


they exist in the world of fancy. It is doubtful 
whether in Mr. Swan’s case the imagination is not 
exercised as strongly in the one class of subject 
as the other. To take the Polar bears from the 
Jardin des Plantes and make us see them swimming 
among the Arctic ice blocks, to show us the panthers 
of the Zoological Gardens watching antelopes from 
African sandhills, or to depict a South American 
jaguar defending its young from the jaws of a 
cayman in a swamp of mangroves, is to “treat 





STUDY FOR “LIONESS DEFENDING HER CUBS.” 


(By J. M. Swan, A.R.A.) 


If to these be added the “Piping Fisher Boy ” 
and the “Lioness Defending Her Cubs” of 1890, 
the “ African Panthers” of 1891, and the “ Thirst ” 
and “Lions Drinking—Sunset” of 1892, the list 
of his pictures exhibited at the Royal Academy 
will be complete; and if the further addition be 
made of the two small bronzes of the same year, 
“ African Panther” and “ Lioness Drinking ” (Royal 
Academy), the large picture of “Maternity” (a 
lioness suckling her cubs) at the Grosvenor in 
1890, the portrait of Mrs. Ian Hamilton at the 
New Gallery in 1891, and the “Storm Siren” at 
the same place the year before last, we shall 
pretty well exhaust the works of the artist that 
are well known to the English public; but some 
will remember, as their first introduction to Mr. 
Swan, a photogravure of a picture of “Orpheus” 
fascinating some long thin lions with his music, 
after a picture too unlike what they had seen 
before not to fix itself in their memory. 

If we except the portrait, the pictures and 
statuettes enumerated belong evidently to two 
distinct classes, both poetical, but one treating of 
animals as they exist in nature, and the other as 


animals as they exist in nature,” but it is a very 
different task from taking the portraits of these 
animals through the bars of a cage. But even in 
portrait-taking there is imagination, and the mere 
sketches which Mr. Swan makes almost daily at 
the Zoological Gardens are instinct with a life and 
motion which is far from prose. 

Of the masterly quality of these sketches there 
can be but one opinion. Whether they are made 
with black chalk on grey-brown paper, as is the 
artist’s usual custom, or whether with two or three 
coloured chalks, or pastels, on dark-blue paper, 
which is also a frequent habit, the swift and certain 
power of indicating exactly what he aims at, and 
the skill in the use of material so as to get every 
possible advantage from the tone and colour and 
texture of the paper, are alike remarkable. The 
charge, too truly brought against many modern 
artists, of carelessness in the preparation of their 
compositions, of neglect of accurate draughtsman- 
ship and preliminary studies, of contempt of the 
construction of things provided the surface ap- 
pearance of them is fairly suggested, cannot be 
brought against Mr. Swan. His drawings at the 
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Zoo alone fill drawers and portfolios by the dozen, 
and no animal (it might be said no limb of any 
animal) introduced into any of his pictures has not 
been the subject of sedulous attention. For the 
not very large picture of the “African Panthers” 
of 1891 the studies 

were numerous, some OR Se TIT 

of them doubtless not 
only useful for this 
particular picture. 
Among them are studies 
of construction, to be 
utilised also for statu- 
ettes, studies of gesture 
and movement from 
different points of view 
which will possibly 
serve as suggestions for 
other compositions ; but 
besides these there are 
some of special beauty 
for the maculation of 








vision of a more than usually ample meal, it is 
hard to assert with anything approaching to con- 
viction. 

Sketches like Mr. Swan’s are often so fresh 
and beautiful in themselves, so alive with the 
artist’s own life, that 
they produce a vivid 
sensation of pleasure 
which is seldom com- 
municated by more 
elaborated design. But 
until what has hitherto 
been honoured as a 
“ picture ”—the realisa- 
tion of a conception 
organised in the artist’s 
mind—ceases to charm 
the human soul, they 
must be regarded as 
fragments — brilliant, 
captivating, perhaps, 
but yet as only aids 








the animals when 
crouching and _ seen 
from behind, as in the 
picture. In these drawings we see the artist’s mind 
and fingers in motion, the sculptor, as well as the 
painter, in full activity, as he records his impressions 
with a swiftness only to be attained by years of 
slower though not less careful labour. If there is 
one quality which is the most remarkable in these 
sketches it is their vitality, their movement, and in 
this they reflect the spirit and aim of the artist him- 
self. While appreciating the monumental dignity, 
and even rigidity, of sculpture designed for archi- 
tectural decoration, and seeking the quality of repose 
even in the most animated work, there must be spirit 
even in convention, and life beneath the skin of 
the stillest creature, or his work fails to satisfy 
his sense of what is vital in art. 

To study the motion of animals one must oneself 
be still; to note their excitability needs an endless 
stock of patience—stillness and patience in watching, 
but swiftness and passion in taking advantage 
of a sudden action or momentary return to the 
desired position. To study animals at the Zoo 
as Mr. Swan does, an artist must have qualities 
akin to those of a sportsman; he must wait as 
quietly as the deerstalker, and take his shots with 
the pencil almost as rapidly as if it were a rifle. 
The result is, indeed, of less importance to the 
creatures, and they regard Mr. Swan’s operations 
without concern. With some of them, notably with 
two of the tigers, he appears to have established 
relations amounting to interest; but whether this 
interest is of a friendly character, or based on a 


STUDY OF A LIONESS. 
(By J. M. Swan, A.R.A.) 


to the artist in working 
out something greater 
and more complete. 
In any case, when a picture has justified its existence, 
the sketches and studies which have been like bricks 
in its building will always have a special interest, if 
for no other reason, for the light they throw on the 
process of the artist’s thought. By means of our 
illustrations some notion can be gathered of the 
genesis of one of Mr. Swan’s more important com- 
positions, the “ Lioness Defending Her Cubs.” Of 
the studies made for it we give two of the head of 
a lioness, one in repose, the other in anger, and 
the sketch of the whole picture as at first con- 
ceived by the artist. 

As an animal painter Mr. Swan is alone at the 
present time in the British school. Of all British 
painters it is James Ward who most nearly ap- 
proaches him in sentiment—or in the absence of 
it. It is the animal with which he is concerned, 
not with its human affinities. That attractive vein 
of sentiment so fancifully, so humorously, and so 
poetically worked by Sir Edwin Landseer, through 
which he drew the smiles and tears of the public 
by an appeal as sure as though his subjects were 
men and women, Mr. Swan leaves severely alone. 
He does not wish to draw either our smiles or 
our tears, but to make us admire the marvellous 
structure, the fine action, the essential character of 
the beast. His interest in him is mainly artistic— 
realistic if you please to call it so—but the art and 
the realism of it are inspired by a sense of the 
wonder and beauty of subtle and complicated organ- 
isations, miracles of design and workmanship, each 














JOHN MACALLAN SWAN, A.R.A. 


moved with its separate life, and perfectly adapted 
to its own end. This view of the brute, as a being 
interesting and worthy of all the most searching 
and reverent study for its own sake, is essentially 
“modern ;” it is as remote from the art of Rubens 
and Snyders on the one hand as from that of 
Landseer and his followers on the other ; it delights 
neither in presenting animals as “savage monsters ” 
nor as “fellow-creatures,” but yet as creatures 
“fearfully and wonderfully made” almost as our- 
selves, and by the same hand. Such a simple, 
unsophisticated view of the animal is not only 
consistent with the highest poetry, but is itself 
highly poetical, and invests creation with a romance 
and a mysticism of the purest kind. 

But if Mr. Swan has had few forerunners in 
England it cannot be said that he has had none 
elsewhere. The influence of Barye and Frémiet 
is evident enough in his work—of Barye, when 
grandeur of form and dignity of movement are the 
aim; of Frémiet, in its elegance and preference for 
slender types. There is 
something of both of these 
artists in the statuettes of 
the year before last—in the 
lithe and sinuous panther, 
the very embodiment of 
stealth and suppressed 
agility, and in the massive 
lion assuaging his thirst; 
but it is only that some- 
thing which all artists must 
retain of their master’s 
example, and the concep- 
tion, and to a great extent 
the style also, are his own. 
In life and movement, in 
the combined tensity and 
elasticity of the muscles, 
there are few, if any, works 
of the kind which excel 
the panther; but the lion 
was in some respects finer, 
though its execution did 
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he does not distinguish very clearly the essential 
qualities of both methods of artistic expression. As 
a painter his training has been thorough, and he 
has made so many experiments on his own account 
that there are few artists more conversant with all 
the tricks and subtleties of technique. His feeling 
for colour, and his choice of general schemes and 
individual tints, are more continental than English. 
His greys especially are French or Dutch greys, 
somewhat starchy when bluish, somewhat clayey 
when inclined to yellow; but most of his exhibited 
works have been in a low key, and, with the ex- 
ception of his portrait of Mrs. Ian Hamilton, give 
little indication of those rare gifts as a colourist 
which he undoubtedly possesses. 

But in colour, as it may be said in most other 
matters, Mr. Swan has not yet shown his full 
power. He does not hurry the development either 
of his pictures or himself. Yet there was never 
an artist more wholly devoted to this development, 
though he seems to leave it so completely to nature, 
undisturbed by any such 
worldly considerations as 
the lapse of time and the 
policy of keeping himself 
in* evidence before the 
public. His studio and its 
contents are thoroughly 
characteristic of the man 
who is never idle, and yet 
seems quite indifferent to 
the degree of progress he 
is making. They provide 
an atmosphere in which 
his genius can breathe and 
grow, and are one more 
proof that the conditions 
necessary to put in motion 
the mental faculties of an 
artist differ greatly with his 
idiosynerasy. If he be an 
artist with the pen, he may, 
like Balzac, prefer a bare 
room with nothing to dis- 








not take as many days as 
the panther took months. 
It is difficult to say 
whether Mr. Swan’s preference is for painting or 
sculpture. If you look inside his cupboards and see 
the number of wax sketches of various animals, from 
cats to kangaroos, you would fancy sculpture was his 
favourite art; but in his studio the canvases on easel 
and against the wall in all states of progress produce 
a different impression. He is as expert at one branch 
of the art as at the other, and if his sculpture shows 
a leaning to the picturesque, it cannot be said that 


STUDY OF A LIONESS. 
(By J. M. Swan, A.R.A,) 


tract; or, like Mr. Hall 
Caine, seek some _ solitude 
where not even the society 
of friends may disturb the operations of the creative 
faculty. Others are less dependent on their sur- 
roundings, and can write anywhere, even in a room 
full of children and visitors. Painters differ also in 
this respect. To some the entourage is a matter of 
great moment. Some studios are almost as bare as 
Balzac’s writing-room, some as crowded as Leigh 
Hunt’s study. In some you will find, perhaps, a 
few casts and sketches only; in others enough 
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Japanese screens, Persian carpets, medieval armour, 
and richly coloured pottery to set up a shop in 
Wardour Street. 

It depends, of course, partly on the amount of 
suggestiveness which a temperament requires to 
facilitate the operations of his artistic faculty, 
partly on the kind of suggestiveness which he finds 
most fertilising. In Mr. Swan’s case there is an 
evident desire to be surrounded by objects which 
reach a high standard of art—things which are 
“fine” in colour, or form, or workmanship. The 
heterogeneous collection of beautiful items in his 
studio appears to have been gathered rather for 
study than for imitation ; to set a standard at which 
to aim rather than to stimulate the imagination ; 
to discover principles more than to suggest effects. 
It is a collection formed by a man who is still 
and will ever remain a student, but is cultivating 
the growth of his own faculty by absorbing what- 
ever he finds most nourishing to it. Of course, 
the sculptor of animals, the pupil of Frémiet, has 
fine bronzes by his master and by Barye, but he 
has also choice specimens of Japanese and Chinese 
metalwork, and in that little box on the mantelpiece 
you will find a little seal on which an Egyptian 
artist has incised a cobra with a style so fine and 
a hand so unerring as to excite more wonder and 
admiration than it is easy to express without 
seeming to exaggerate. 

Mr. Swan’s studio is in some respects more like 
a laboratory than a studio. Something is, so to 
speak, “going on” in every corner of it. Here, a 
statuette of Orpheus, roughly set up, giving the 
just poise and proportion of the figure, with a ten- 
tative action of the arm; there, a wax panther’s 
head modelled, for structure only, from a skeleton ; 
there another, experimental in its planes. On a 
chair is the last shot, in coloured chalks, at a tiger 
showing his teeth, and against the wall a study of 
a boy for a projected picture, in which the artist 
with much trouble has solved some problem in 
colour: say of brown flesh in the sun, relieved 
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against aérial blue. With their faces to the wall 
stand some dozen or more pictures in different 
stages of completion. Sirens upon sands, yellow 
jaguars in jungles of tropical luxuriance, a python 
whose innumerable coils and brilliant scales has 
just been studied at the Zoo from a serpent which 
has recently cast his skin; a life-size sketch of 
Elisha rushing to reanimate the widow’s son—all 
waiting for the moment of leisure, or inspiration, 
to be forwarded a stage towards completion, or to 
be ruthlessly painted out to make way for a 
brighter (or what seems at the moment to the 
artist a brighter) conception. Truly a laboratory 
rather than a studio, though the “ chemicals” which 
work the changes are not kept in stoppered bottles, 
but in the artist’s brain. 

“Without hurry, without rest” would seem to 
be the motto of Mr. Swan. The signs of mental 
activity in varying directions are a little bewilder- 
ing, but the artist stands undisturbed in the midst, 
without a trace of anxiety or confusion. It does 
not seem to matter to him how many irons he has 
in the fire; they are all getting hot and will be 
ready for use when wanted. Some will be wanted 
to-day, some next week, some never, perhaps. 
What does it matter? There is life, there is move- 
ment, sufficient or more than sufficient for the day. 
The mere pleasure of experiment, of struggle, of 
victory (when it comes), is enough. The question of 
time seems to enter not into his calculations. He 
works not only for posterity, but as if he were to 
be one of them. He will spend months over some 
small figure, or finish off another in a few days. It. 
is all equal so long as he masters his difficulties, so 
long as he works under direct impulse of his own 
mind, so long as he makes progress, however slowly, 
in the path of his development. Admirers may 
be impatient and friends may shake their heads, 
but it is all of no use: he will paddle his own 
canoe, and at his own pace—which, if you please, 
is swift enough at times, and has already enabled 
him to distance most of his contemporaries. 

















THIRST. 
(From the Painting by J. M. Swan, A.R.A) 
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THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL’S. 


E have on more than one occasion drawn at- eight spandrels between the arches, just beneath 
tention to the decoration of St. Paul’s, which the Whispering Gallery, should first be decorated, 





























and suitable 
subjects were 
found in four of the 
Prophets and four Evan- 
y  gelists. Of course the 
difficulty has been that the 
form of the spandrel lends itself 
so ill to decoration—a difficulty not 
unknown to any artist, however 
great, and from which few, indeed, 
have entirely escaped. In the case of 

St. Paul’s, the authorities were well 
advised in selecting quite the best artists 
that England has produced for the execution 
are, so to speak, held in trust for the nation, of the work. To the late Alfred Stevens were 
on whose behalf the beautifying of ; confided the four Prophets; and 

(Designed by G. F. Watts, R.A. 

the space beneath the dome—the Drawn by W. E. F. Britten.) though he did not live to complete 
chief feature in the building—has the work, his designs were happily 
lately been intelligently carried out. Since Sir available. Mr. Watts, who divides with Mr. W. 
J. Thornhill’s days fitful attempts have been made E. F. Britten the honour of the work in respect 


has just pro- 
ceeded to its end 
with the approval of 
everyone at all inter- 
ested in the embellishment 
and completion of our Metro- 
politan Cathedral. We do not, 
for the moment, refer to the eastern 
portion of the fabric, which by some 
strange fate is entirely in the hands 
of the cathedral authorities, and was a 
year or two ago given over to its reredos 
and other internal “improvements.” The 
dome and the western part of the chureh 


to the four 
g Evangelists, has 

also shown his big- 
ness of conception in 
his St. Matthew and St. 
John, leaving to the younger 
painter St. Mark and St. Luke. 

The wise decision was come to 
not to have the paintings in the 
form of frescoes, but reproduced in 
glass mosaic, and with the happiest re- 
sult. The most casual observer can judge 
for himself how much better the colours 
can be seen, and how much more brilliantly 
exercised his pencil in the same direction. It the designs stand out and fill their places 
was, however, decided, and mani- than any other medium—tempera 
festly with much fitness, that the (Designed and Drawn by W. E. F. Britten.) colour or oil—could do. 
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to develop 
a scheme, and Se 
several artists of high 

repute have prepared 
designs more or less fitted 
for the purpose. Sir Frederic 
Leighton’s fine design of “ And . 
the Sea gave up the Dead which 

were in it”—which is included in 
Mr. Henry Tate’s gift to the nation— 
was prepared for one of the sections 
of the dome itself, but it was hardly on 
sufficiently large a scale to be amply and 

fully effective. Mr. Poynter, too, has equally 
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Mr. Britten is an artist who yields to none in work is divided up among half a dozen artists. 
England for his fine sense of decoration, and his Challenged at once whether he would be willing 





























to under- 
take any such 
enterprise himself, he 
partially assented ; and 
to Mr. Bodley’s assurance 
that if he would prepare a set 

Y of designs he would lay them 
Y before the cathedral authorities, he 
responded in due course with the 
production of the necessary series of 

drawings. These were duly discussed 
by the powers in conjunction with the 
artist, when the latter undertook the work, 
which, it was understood, would occupy a 


grace and 
dignity of con- 
ception ; but he is of 
such a mood that his 
name and his personality 
are rarely obtruded upon the 
public. His selection by the 
recommendation of the highest 
authorities to superintend the real- 
isation of Alfred Stevens’ and Mr. 
Watts’ designs, as well as for the con- 
tribution of his own, may be put down 
as one of the satisfactory steps in connec- 
tion with this long-delayed work. It seems 
that the indifference in respect to the em- term of years, at an annual sum which we 
bellishment of St. Paul’s according do not at present feel justified 
to the intention of the architect, (Designed and Drawn by W. E. F. Britten.) in announcing. We may, at least, 
which has reigned so profoundly in say that in undertaking this work 
London hitherto, has at length ceased to exist, now Mr. Richmond has shown himself willing to sacrifice 
that “the man and the hour” are here, and that those the major part of his income for the public good. 
in office have actually been able to appreciate the fact. Certain of the drawings themselves were recently 
To the work in the choir, now proceeding under exhibited at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition; but 
the hand of Mr. Richmond, A.R.A., we hope soon it is only fair to say that they give little idea of 


to call attention. SS | and opulent rich- 


Particular interest “& ; ness of the designs 
attaches to the circum- “Say y as they appear from the 
stances under which it was Y scaffolding in the cathedral 
undertaken. It originated, itself. The painter, it may 
we believe, in a chance con- be added—who has here such 
versation between Mr. Richmond an opportunity for immortality as 
and Mr. Bodley, the architect to has fallen to the lot of few artists 
the cathedral, in the course of which in England—with sound faith in the 
the former maintained that the choir genius and the artistic feeling and ability 
should be decorated by a single hand of the British workman, has employed 
in a single decorative scheme, so as to English labour, as far as possible, in prefer- 
obtain unity of conception and harmony of ence to Italian, in the assistance he has re- 
colour, to which might perchance be added quired for the translation of his designs into 
a breadth of handling which can the glass mosaic which is now being 


- ae | 
to be able ‘ the vigour 
~ 
NS ~, 


(Designed by G. I. Watts, R.A. 


hardly be looked for when a single Drawn by W. E. F. Britten.) fixed to the vault of the choir. S. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATED .NOTE-BOOK. 


HE incidents relating to the election of five 
-L Associates of the Royal Academy are referred 
to fully in our Chronicle of the month’s art. 


have pleasure in giving portraits of three of the 
latest successful candidates 
for academical honours on 
this page. 
portrait, of Mr. 


A notice, with 
Arthur 











YRANK RRAMLEY, A.R.A. 


(from a Photograph by G. Allen Robinson, 
Hawick, N.B.) 


Hacker, A.R.A., was published in THE MAGAZINE 
OF ART last month on page 115; while, in accord- 


ance with the 
wish of Mr. J. S. 
Sargent, A.R.A,, 
we omit his like- 
ness. On page 
171 of this part 
an article dealing 
with the life and 
work of Mr. J. 
M. Swan, A.R.A., 
is published, so 
that no further 
reference to his 
career is neces- 
sary here. 

Mr. Frank 
Bramley, A.R.A. 
has not been very 
much behind 
his colleague of 
Newlyn, Mr. 
Stanhope Forbes, 











v; 4 


We 














in winning his Associateship; indeed, in the last 
election, when the final choice fell upon Mr. J. W. 
North, he it was who came in second, thus proving 
the high position he has held in the estimation of the 


academic body. Mr. Bramley 
received his éarly art training 
from Mr.Taylor,the South Ken- 
sington art-master at Lincoln, 
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(By John Zephaniah Bell. 


LET HER SON 





CARDINAL BOURCHIER URGES THE WIDOW OF EDWARD lV. TO 


OUT OF SANCTUARY. 


Recently acquired by the National Gallery.) 


after which he went to Antwerp. 
in the exhibitions of the Academy in 1884, when he 


JOHN MACALLAN SWAN, A.RB.A. 


(From a Photograph by Walery, Regent 
Street.) 


He first appeared 


contributed some 
Venetian scenes ; 
but it was with“A 
Hopeless Dawn,” 
exhibitedin 1888, 
that he met with 
his first success, 
the picture being 
purchased under 
the terms of the 
Chantrey Be- 
quest. 

By the election 
of Mr. John 38. 
Sargent another 
American artist 
is added to the 
roll of the Royal 
Academy, al- 
ready containing 
upon its list the 
respected names 
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of Benjamin West, John S. Copley, and Washington works have been duly illustrated year by year 
Allston. Mr. Sargent studied in France and Italy; in the summer supplement of this Magazine— 


in the former as a pupil of M. Carolus-Duran, whose “Royal Academy Pictures.” 
The British section of the National 


Gallery has recently been extended 
by the addition of some interesting, 
if not very important, works, two of 
which are reproduced herewith. A 
third—a good example of Romney 
— “Mr. and Mrs. Lindon,” is un- 
fortunately placed in such a position 
in the entrance hall of the gallery 
as to preclude the possibility of 
photographing it. “Cardinal Bour- 
chier Urging the Widow of Edward 
IV. to Allow her Son Out of Sanc- 
tuary” is the work of the late 
John Zephaniah Bell, and was pre- 
sented to the gallery by the artist’s 
widow. A portrait of “Mrs. C. H. 
Bellenden Ker,” by Sir Charles 
Eastlake, P.R.A., was bequeathed by 
A MEDITERRANEAN SEAPORT. the subject of the portrait. A fur- 


(From the Painting by Claude Joseph Vernet. Recently acquired by the ther: acquisition is “ A Mediterranean 
National Gallery.) 





style and treatment in portraiture especially he 
has adopted, and, as we think, surpassed. He, too, 
is represented in the Chantrey collection by his 
“Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose,” which was pur- 
chased in 1887, and is one of the most striking 
pictures in the gallery at South Kensington. 
Mr. Sargent’s election is certainly indicative of 
that wider catholicity of spirit in art which is 
influencing what has hitherto been considered 
as our most conservative of institutions. 

Mr. George Frampton, A.R.A., was born in 
1860, and began his art studies at an early age 
at the Lambeth schools, being a pupil of Mr. 
W.S. Frith for sculpture, and of Professor Brown 
for drawing. In 1882 he entered the Royal 
Academy Schools, and, five years later, secured 
the gold medal and the £200 travelling student- 
ship. The same year he went to Paris, becoming 
a pupil of M. Mercié and M. Dagnan-Bouveret ; 
he gained a medal at the Salon of 1889 for his 
“ Angel of Death,” and since that year he has 
been a regular contributor to the Burlington 
House annual exhibition. He is a decorative 
sculptor of a very high order, as his finely- 
designed and coloured cornice at the recent ee en ee ee 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition sufficiently testified. we 
One of his principal works is the terra-cotta 
frieze on the exterior of the Constitutional Seaport,” by Claude Joseph Vernet, which has been 
Club, Northumberland Avenue. Other of his presented by Mrs. Tarratt. 
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EMILE WAUTERS : 


By A. J. WAUTERS, PROFESSOR OF THE 


T was one evening last winter, in one of the fine 
houses in the quarter of the Pare Monceau at 
aris. On entering the apartments, already thronged 
with a crowd of guests, 
my eyes were dazzled by 
the light and colour, the 
splendour and gaiety and 
movement, and a vision of a 
modern Titian or Veronese 
rose suddenly before me. 
The decoration was magni- 
ficent; all that the most 
refined artistic taste could 
imagine was gathered into 
one harmonious whole. 
Pictures by master-hands, 
ancient Italian busts, Flem- 
ish tapestries of the best 
period serving for portiéres, 
Venetian mirrors in their 
great crystal frames, 
bronzes, embroideries, silken 
hangings of countless hues, 
ancestral portraits, furni- 
ture carved in every style, 
damascened armour flashing 
with gleams of gold and sil- 
ver. And on sofas adorned 
with Oriental textiles, culled 
from among the rarest in the bazaars of the Mouski, 
groups of women, young and joyous, gossiping in the 
shadows of tremulous palins and ornamental foliage. 
At the foot of a twisted column, belonging once 
to some Roman palace, on a sofa covered with a 
deep blue and crimson Persian carpet, a splendid 
princess was enthroned, arrayed in sea-green silk, 
embroidered with silver lilies. Her hair, golden as 
ripe wheat, arranged like a diadem, crowned her 
aristocratic head. Around her an animated circle 
of other women, in the bloom of youth, listened in 
various attitudes, fluttering their feathered fans. 
One, in a dress of ivory white, relieved by gold, 
high in the waist and flowing loosely at the back, 
revived the fashion of the Empire with just a touch 
of modernity. A second was in brocaded satin of 
the Louis XVI. period, maize colour, with a closely- 
fitting bodice of sky blue, her figure partly shrouded 
by a gauzy cloud of Alencon lace. The others beside 
her were attired with equal richness. Every head 
enriched with pearls and blossoms; necks and the 
soft curves of gleaming white shoulders rose above 
the bodices, and were in ceaseless motion, with 
878 





EMILE WAUTERS. 
(From the Portrait by Himself in the Dresden Gallery.) 
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an accompanying play of flickering light from dia- 
monds, rubies, and emeralds. Involuntarily, then, I 
thought of the “Triumph of Venice,” and of its glow- 
ing beauties in the costume 
of the time, with their bro- 
cades and shot silks cut 
low and square, on whom 
Veronese has poured such 
lavish sunlight in the ceiling 
of the Doge’s Palace. 

A sudden hush fell when 
Massenet tvok his seat at 
the piano, and Miss Sander- 
son, superb in a low-cut 
dress of pure white silk, 
the tight-fitting body trim- 
med with gold, sang the 
valse from Romeo. 

Then Jean Rameau re- 
cited “ The Oxen” :— 

“Ce sont des boeufs trés doux aux 
deux cornes en lyre 
Avec de ces yeux bous ou le 
penseur croit lire 

Des poémes mystérieux ; 

De ces beeufs bien-aimés qu’aux 
plaines opulentes 

Conduisaient autrefois, avec des 
chansons lentes 

Mes simples et nobles aieux.” 


While the poet, with « rhythmic swaying of his 
body, recited his sweet and sounding verses in a 
voice mournfully musical, to which a marked 
Provencal accent added a strange charm, I, 
with half-closed eyes, sight and hearing alike de- 
lighted, enjoyed the living picture spread out 
before me. 

This marvellous setting, this fashionable society, 
these groups of pretty women and sparkling of eyes 
and jewellery, these carnations and satin white- 
ness, these silks and velvets, gorgeous materials 
plentifully besprinkled with gold and _ silver, 
these perfumes, the music and the poet’s song, 
all this display of luxury, of elegance, of beauty 
and pleasure, called up within me subtle and 
rare sensations and irresistibly aroused ideas on 
art, evoking a conception of the typical high- 
bred Parisian beauty in 1893. 

* # # “ # 

Next day, in my brother's studio, before a-series 
of unfinished portraits set out upon the easels, I 
beheld the realisation of these visions. Ten repre- 
sentations of women more especially caught my 
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attention. Dressed as for some festivity, beau- 
tified and transfigured by the strong magic of art, 


MADAME DE SCHOEN. 
(From the Painting by Emile Wauters.) 


they were symbols of the fashionable society of 
Paris, with its tasteful luxury and overwhelming 
glamour. 

First came Madame Lambert de Rothschild, 
standing at full length by a Louis XVI. table, on 
which lies a fur-trimmed mantle of violet velvet. 
The somewhat faint carnations of her face, with 
its melancholy air, the bare arms and white hands, 
harmonise exquisitely with the lemon-yellow 
dress, its swelling sleeves, cut with wide slashes, 
from which escape long waves of tawny Brussels 
lace. As an accessory, there is a long-haired black- 
and-white Japanese dog. This keynote of yellow 
satin, with its vivid sparkling tones broadly and 
freely rendered, is a precious morsel, the startling 
colour scheme being subtilised and accentuated by 
a skilful opposition of the shades of blue-black 
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in the hair of the beautiful subject, of the dead 
blacks of the dog’s fur, and of the violet tints of 
the velvet mantle. 

Miss Carroll, of Baltimore, is 
depicted in melancholy mood 
on the sea-shore. The delicate 
head, crowned with a white 
straw hat, shaded by a large 
veil of mousseline-de-soie, stands 
out in relief against a grey sky 
and distant green-clad _ hills. 
The robe is heavy silk of a 
bright mauve, decorated with a 
knot of ribbons of the same hue 
upon the shoulder; the fichu of 
the bodice and the sleeves are 
edged with lace, waves of which 
fall also over the long Suéde 
gloves. (See p. 185.) 

The Comtesse Louis de Mon- 
tesquiou - Fezensac reclines in 
elegant comfort, as one might 
say, against the back of a gilded 
chair covered with blue-flowered 
material; the smiling, handsome 
face resting lightly on her folded 
hands, subtle in drawing and 
pearly in tone, combines with 
the olive-green background, the 
dark indigo velvet corsage, a 
white boa, and a tulle scarf 
sprinkled with gold in forming 
an attractive kakemono-like 
Japanese harmony. 

The Comtesse de la Forest- 
Divonne, in a dress of mauve 
satin under a light blue muslin 
wrapper, is relieved against an 
audacious green background. A 
girdle of sky-blue satin is contrived to reconcile 
these unusual harmonies, and produces with them 
a rich combination of heterogeneous colours as 
successful as it is daring. 

Mrs. Deacon is seen in full face, posed rather 
than seated on a sofa with a very feminine bend of 
the body. Her pretty head, slightly bowed, looks 
at you with a faint, cold smile. The attitude and 
expression are characteristic. A toilet of conspicu- 
ously simple style, but rich from the choice and 
juxtaposition of colours, gives this portrait a re- 
markable fascination. The high lights of a satin 
dress of the tone of old ivory, with large stiff tulle 
sleeves, delicately enhance the tender greys and 
flesh-tints of the throat, the neck, and head, on 
which a full illumination plays. 

Here, side by side, are the two young nieces of 
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LA COMTESSE LOUIS DE MONTESQUIOU-FEZENSAC, 
(From the Painting by Emile Wauters.) 


Mr. Gordon Bennett. What a captivating 
differentiation in these two children’s por- 
traits—in the presentation of these two 
sisters, whose dissimilarities the painter has 
underlined by happy distinctions of expres- 
sion, attitude, costume, and colouring! Miss 
Dora Bell tries to assume a dignified pose, 
but a latent roguery lightens and animates 
her countenance. Her sister, Henriette, is 
genuinely serious, and the wealth of nut- 
brown hair which frames her face, in the 
fashion of the seventeenth century, serves to 
intensify her reflective air. 

By a skilful contrast the severe Miss 
Henriette wears a white dress drawn close 
to the figure by a sky-blue girdle; while 
her light-hearted sister Dora has a solemn 
garment of black silk, the open sleeves lined 
with white, and a low black tocque with 
grey pompons. The portrait of Miss Dora 
reminds us of Holbein by its garb; that of 
Miss Henriette, by its air and character, of 
Velasquez. The two youthful faces are well 
expressed; the drawing conveys, with a firm 
touch, the nostril and the curve of the lips; 
the expression of the eyes rivets our gaze ; 
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the character of each of the pretty models is 
unhesitatingly revealed, more so, perhaps, than 
in any other of this series of portraits. 

The Chevalier de Steurs, Minister for Hol- 
land at Paris. A head and shoulders in three- 
quarter face, coloured in low tones, stands out 
in tender half-light against a curtain of broken 
violet. The heavy, freely-handled dull blacks of 
the dress-coat are lightened by the blue note of 
the grand cordon of the. Order of Charles IIT. 
of Spain; and this strong but well-subordinated 
line of pale colour, supported by the white of 
the tie and shirt-front, with the rich tonality 
of the background, sounds a thrilling and original 
passage in thirds. 

Miss Lorillard, of New Jersey, wears a dress 
of yellowish rose-coloured satin, with a fichu of 
white mousseline-de-soie crossed upon the breast. 
The full-coloured face is purposely surrounded 
by black—black hair, black straw hat with black 
feathers.* 

Mademoiselle de Brantes, now Vicomtesse 
Armand, is attired in all the colours of a refined 

* Reproduced, together with the portrait of Madame Lam- 


bert de Rothschild, in the illustrated supplement of THE 
MAGAZINE oF Art (“ European Pictures of the Year 1893”). 





MADEMOISELLE DE BRANTES (VICOMTESSE ARMAND). 
(From the Painting by Emile Wauters.) 
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palette. Hangings of dull violet ; dress, corsage, and 
satin bows of mauve; light tulles and lace; mantle 
of grey cloth, with Thibet goat’s fur trimmings; a 





executed with marvellous facility by a skilled hand 


and trained eye without over-elaboration, apparent 
effort, or charlatanism. 

Madame Sassoon de Rothschild is 
reclining at ease in a gilt Louis XVI. 
arm-chair on a cushion of scarlet 
and gold brocade against a background 
of dark red-ochre curtains. She is 
dressed in mousseline-de-soie over a 
cream-coloured satin. Under her left 
arm a Scotch setter thrusts out his 
muzzle. The great display of power 
in this work arises in the main from 
the interpretation of the carefully- 
studied head, almost living in its 
actuality, and carried out in pearly 
half tones; from the enigmatically 
expressive glance; from the curious 
treatment of the mouth, which, with 
the peculiar outline of the face, re- 
motely recalls the smiling yet dis- 
quieting heads of Lionardo. From 
the point of view of “character” 
this portrait is perhaps the best of 
the collection; I have left it for that 
reason as a tit-bit for the last. 

* * * * * 

During the fifteen years in which 
I have been writing criticisms for the 
Brussels papers I have rigorously ab- 
stained from speaking of my brother. 
At each exhibition I have deliberately 
passed by in silence his name and 
work. This was intentional. Now- 
adays, more sure of myself, more 
experienced and more confirmed in 
my beliefs, less apprehensive, moreover, 








MADAME SASSOON DE ROTHSCHILD. 
(From the Painting by Emile Wauters.) 


gilt chair, with pea-green covering—a symphony 
of delicate tones, combined with singular taste. 

Madame de Schoen is silhouetted against a 
background of faded light sea-green, which defines 
a delicate profile, its warm rose-colour crowned 
by a chignon of bright golden hair dressed in 
Empire fashion, and a dress of white silk, with 
golden ears of wheat, the corsage trimmed with 
Brussels lace. 

The Princess Ernest de Ligne, fresh and fair, is 
painted on a scheme of tender rose-colour. Before 
a panel hung with violet-rose satin, adorned with 
golden fleur-de-lis, she sits in a resplendent dress 
of rose-pink velvet garnished with filmy lace, set- 
ting off the rosy carnations of her complexion. 
This masterpiece of the colourist and virtuoso is 


of what the world may say, the idea 

of setting down just what I think of 

his talent has smiled upon my fancy. 
I do so here in all honesty, considering only the 
question of art in the face of works by an. artist 
to whom no one, I believe, will deny one of the 
first places among contemporary portrait- painters, 
both as executant, colourist, and interpreter. 

With respect to his handling, of brush as well 
as of pencil, Emile Wauters need envy no other 
living master. No one has a hand more expert, 
more skilful, more ready, or more free. It never 
fails to show perfect training, a finished education, a 
delicate and unfaltering taste. It has never verged 
upon the commonplace, still less upon the vulgar. 
It endures no carelessness, no incompleteness, 

The touch is light and inspired, interesting 
to examine and analyse. Is it final from the 
start? It would seem so. Are there retouchings, 








MISS CARROLL, OF BALTIMORE. 
(From the Painting by Emile Wauters.) 
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MADEMOISELLE BLANCHE TARISLOWSKY. 
(From the Painting by Emile Wauters.) 


over- paintings? We find no_ trace 
of them. Are there, here and there, 
signs of fatigue or boredom? Nowhere 
can we perceive any such. If now and 
then, in the carnations and modelling 
of the heads, we come across some 
exaggerated detail, a certain finikin 
affectation, some touches which are not 
of the best, put them down to the 
striving after a likeness. And these are 
exceptions. Take, for example, the por- 
trait of M. Daye.* Strongly conceived, 
laid out in broad plains, with fine 
impasto, it will bear comparison with 
the highest. The artist has a highly 
developed sense of arrangement; and it 
is less easy than one might think to 
place a hat upon a head simply and 
naturally, to dispose a dress or a coat, 
to draw in a waist, to put a glove 
upon a hand and arm. He dresses 
his figures superbly. For his women 
he loves tulles and gauzes, above all 
mousseline-de-soie —a purely modern 


* Paris Exhibition, 1889. 
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material, which the masters of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries knew not. He 
makes the most excellent use of it for 
draping, softening, and rejuvenating his 
sitters. Under full sleeves of this light 
tissue the outlines of arms and shoulders 
fade away and vanish, to reappear again 
below. These are the stratagems of art by 
which a rare and precious grace may be 
lent to a bust or*figure or attitude. 
Whether he works in oil or pastel his 
method remains broad and supple. His 
chalk is as good as his brush. Observe his 
handling of flesh, of materials, and of ac- 
cessories. In his dresses, often even in his 
flesh-tints, we can follow the touches of. the 
crayon, applied bluntly with all its breadth 
without hesitation or re-working. With the 
chalk he expresses the shadow or light upon 
a fold, the high lights of the hair, the down 
upon a cheek or an arm with as much 
freedom as if he had a large brush full 
of paint. The black robe of Miss Dora 





MISS DORA BELL. 
(From the Painting by Emile Wauters,) 
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Bell, the yellow satin of that worn by Madame 
Lambert de Rothschild, are as solidly painted in 
pastel as are the portraits of Madame la baronne 
Goffinet, Madame Somzé, and Madame Alphonse 
Vanderborght in oils. As a colourist he has a 
marvellously gifted eye. For a long 

time, at the beginning of his career, 

he saw “grey.” Thus his “ Battle of 

Hastings,” his “Van der Goes” in 

the Brussels Museum,* his “Jean 

lV.” in the Hotel-de-Ville at Brussels, 

are entirely carried out in quiet, 

sober tones of subtle grey. He had 

not then discovered that his palette 

included the whole range of strong 

and brilliant colours. Now he is no 

longer ignorant of this. Witness the 

violets, the mauves, the blues, pinks, 

greens, and yellows which he com- 

bines and harmonises with perfect 

ease. He employs in his silks and 

velvets violets and mauves peculiar 

to himself, which he weds excellently 

with blues and rose colours. 

Another harmony which finds 
favour in his eyes is that of sky- 
blue satin, with silks and velvets of 
green. The fine full-length portrait 
of Madame Somzé,t which won for 
him, ten years ago, the Grand Medal 
of the Berlin Salon and the Grand 
Prix in 1889 at the Exposition Uni- 
verselle of Paris, shows with what 
thorough success he achieves this 
exquisite amalgamation, thus giving 
the lie to the saying, “ blue and green 
fight together.” In it a satin dress, 
with a train of sky-blue, of brilliant 
workmanship, attained by thin painting in the 
shadows and heavy impasto in the lights, stands 
out in the fullest splendour against a curtain of 
strong green velvet. 

He is an adept, furthermore, in the art of 
displaying and draping rich materials, of folding 
satins, of depicting their streaky high-lights in 
loaded touches swiftly laid on. His greatest work 
in this respect, as also in that of the character 
of the face, is the portrait of Madame la baronne 
Goftinet {—a severe figure of a great lady, gravely 
dignified, in a robe of strong violet. All these 
elements of colouring are essentially his own. 
Carnations transparent, dull and pale, pearly white- 

* Paris Exhibition, 1878. Reproduced in THE MAGAZINE OF 
ArT for October, 1887. 


t+ Paris Exhibition, 1889. 
t Paris Exhibition, 1889. 
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ness of unfailingly aristocratic hands, precious stuffs 
and hangings lavishly employed, their numberless 
tints used with refined selection and delicate taste 
—all these are his, and his alone. He is the inven- 
tor of them. Fashionable society at this century’s 


MISS HENRIETTE BELL. 
(From the Painting by Emile Wauters.) 


end could not wish for an interpreter more faithful 


and at the same time more fascinating. After so 
many predecessors he has still managed to discover 
a purely individual manner of representing the 
human form. He belongs to his period by virtue 
of the new formula, free from all convention, which 
he has created. His present art is no longer in- 
debted for anything to the old masters, neither 
to Van Dyck, nor Velasquez, to Holbein, Antonio 
Moro, or Franz Hals. If, at long intervals, with 
rare discretion, he arouses memories of one or 
other of these ancestors in genius by some faint 
echo, regard it rather as an intentional homage 
than as unconscious imitation. 

He appeared first as a painter of subjects, of 
historical pictures. They were not, in fact, even 
then much more than compositions of portraits. 
Placed before the single model, on the solid ground 
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of contemporary reality, face to face with indivi- 
dual truth, he felt springing up within him a respect 
for that individuality and for characteristic likeness. 

His portraits are faithful, his attitudes real, 
his poses natural, easy, and varied. The gesture 
is simple and true. The portraits of General 
Goffinet,* aide-de-camp to the King of the 
Belgians, of M. Alexandre Jamar,t Governor 
of the Belgian National Bank, and of M. Xavier 
Olin,t formerly Minister of Justice, are in this 
respect three examples to note. But it is woman 
who in his work is especially attractive; he reveals 
her movements, her graces, her fascination, her 
charm, and her luxury. He loves best, in short, 

* Paris Exhibition, 1889. Reproduced in THE MAGAZINE OF 
ART for November, 1889. 


+ Paris Exhibition, 1889. 
t Paris Exhibition, 1889. 
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to present with elegance the elegancies of his 
time, leaving to others the task of rendering its 
virile forces and its more brutal power. 


NoTE.—It may be convenient here to add, as a biographical 
fact of interest, what Monsieur A. J. Wauters has omitted from 
his article, doubtless from a fraternal sense of modesty—the 
chief honours of which Monsieur Emile Wauters has been the 
recipient. He has been awarded no fewer than six “ medals of 
honour,” namely, at the International Exhibitions of Paris, 1878 
and 1889, of Munich in 1879, of Antwerp in 1885, and of Vienna 
in 1888, as well as at the Salon of Berlin in 1883. He is a 
member of the Royal Academy of Arts of Belgium, an honorary 
member of the Academies of Vienna, Berlin, and Munich, and a 
“corresponding member” of the Institut de France and of 
that of Madrid. He is besides a member of the much envied 
Order of Merit of Prussia, Commander of the Orders of Leopold 
of Belgium, and of St. Michael of Bavaria, Officer of the Legion 
of Honour, and of several other foreign orders of distinction. 
This, we believe, is a record hardly equalled by any other living 
artist, and the more remarkable in one who has scarcely yet 
reached middle life.—[Ep1Tor. ] 
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MUSEUM. 


By LIONEL CUST. 


N the recent death of Mr. John Malcolm, of 
Poltalloch, much curiosity and no little ap- 
prehension were aroused as to the fate which might 
be in store for his renowned collection of drawings 
by the Old Masters. It was already known that 
there was no hope of the collection being bestowed 
on or bequeathed to the nation, although but shortly 
before his death Mr. Malcolm had shown his good- 
will by presenting to the trustees of the British 
Museum the famous Sforza “ Book of Hours.” As it 
turned out, Mr. Maleolin bequeathed his collection 
unconditionally to his son and heir, Colonel John 
Wingfield Malcolm, now of Poltalloch, expressing 
the hope that it might not be found necessary to 
disperse it. Colonel Malcolm, in order to carry out 
his father’s wish, decided to offer the collection on 
loan to the trustees of the British Museum, that it 
might be accessible to the public. This offer was 
gratefully accepted by the trustees, and the whole 
collection has been deposited under the charge of 
Mr. Sidney Colvin in the Department of Prints and 
Drawings, where it can be seen by students and 
visitors, under the same regulations which govern 
access to the many similar treasures preserved in 
that department. 
Artists and amateurs have competed eagerly for 
the possession of drawings by the Old Masters since 
the days of Charles I. and the Earl of Arundel. As 


the number of genuine sketches or studies by great 
artists is necessarily limited in number, it has fre- 
quently happened that the dispersal of one collection 
has proved the foundation of another, and that many 


of the best and most famous drawings have passed 
through the hands of successive collectors, whose 
marks or signatures on them are invariably sug- 
gestive of authenticity, although they cannot always 
be considered as convincing. Such collections in 
former days were those of Sir Peter Lely, Jonathan 
Richardson, Thomas Hudson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Padre Resta, John Barnard, Thomas Dimsdale, E. 
Jabach, Crozat, Wicar, Mariette, and many others. 
Through the agency of the brothers Woodburn, 
the famous art-dealers, the choicest part of all the 
collections in England, and also much that was 
interesting and valuable on the Continent, were 
brought together in one single collection—that of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. On Lawrence’s death this 
collection, which recent experience has shown to 
have been almost priceless, was offered to the 
nation for the sum of £18,000. Over the negotia- 
tions which preceded the refusal of the Govern- 
ment authorities to provide this sum, it were best 
to draw a veil. The collection was dispersed at 
a sum vastly in advance of that mentioned. . Only 
a spasmodic effort of quasi-patriotism secured a 
large portion of the drawings by Raphael and 
Michelangelo for the University of Oxford, where 
they form a highly esteemed but little appreciated 
addition to the opportunities for culture in a 
university education. Such a collection as that of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence can never be formed again, 
but several fine specimens from it have found 
their way through the cabinets of Dr. Welles- 
ley and others into that of Mr. Malcolm, where, 
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it is to be hoped, they may find their final resting- 
place. 
It is, however, but in recent times that drawings 











PHILIPPE LE BON, DUKE OF BURGUNDY. 
(From the Drawing attributed to Jan Van Eyck.) 


by the Old Masters have come to be regarded not 
only as objects of virtt, but chiefly as indispensable 
aids to the critical study of art. No critic or teacher 
has insisted on this more strongly than the late 
Senatore Morelli, who, in the introduction to his 
study of the Italian paintings in the galleries at 
Munich and Dresden, asserts that it is chiefly in 
drawings that an artist’s real individuality can be 
perceived, this being often, in the case of paintings, 
obscured by the mere act of painting, by restora- 
tion, or by the ravages of time. Moreover, says 
he, it is in drawings that the most salient differ- 
ences between one school and another are the most 
evident, and he recommends his readers to study 
when possible the drawings themselves, and, fail- 
ing these, the admirable series of reproductions 
by Messrs. Braun, to which may be added in 
more recent times those of the Reichsdruckerei at 
Berlin, Alinari of Florence, and others. The bring- 
ing together of the Malcolm collection with that 
already existing in the British Museum provides 
that institution for the time being with a joint 
cabinet of drawings which is on a level with, if 
not beyond, the greatest collections of the kind 
879 
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on the Continent. The interest of the Malcolm 
collection is enhanced by the catalogue compiled 
for Mr. Malcolm by so able a critic and connoisseur 
as Sir J. C. Robinson. 

The Malcolm collection is particularly rich in 
drawings of the Italian school, especially by the 
great masters of the earlier periods. Among the 
earliest in date is a highly-finished pen-drawing on 
vellum, tinted with purple, representing David as a 
prophet. This drawing, from the rubricated portion 
of a psalm which is on the reverse, would seem to 
have belonged to one of the celebrated psalters 
illuminated by Fra Angelico for use in the world- 
renowned monastery of San Marco at Florence. 

A curious leaf from a sketch-book, containing 
six studies of three dead men hanging by the neck, 
recalls Vasari’s story how, in 1478, after the con- 
spiracy of the Pazzi and the murder of Giuliano 
de Medici in the cathedral of Florence, the Signoria 
of Florence wished to commemorate the event in a 
series of paintings on the facade of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, and employed Andrea del Castagno for that 
purpose, who executed them with such skill that he 





et ee ee 











THE CRUCIFIXION. 
(From the Drawing attributed to Michelangelo.) 


was afterwards called Andrea degl’ Impiccati. Sir 
J. C. Robinson therefore attributes this drawing to 
Andrea del Castagno, as taken from the bodies 
of the criminals hanging outside the palace walls. 
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The drawing, however, obviously belongs to a sketch- 
book of Pisanello or his school, other leaves from 
it, with similar studies, being preserved at Berlin 
and elsewhere. 

Among other Florentine artists Domenico Ghir- 
landajo is represented by two studies for his 
frescoes in the choir of Santa Maria Novella, and 
Fra Bartolommeo by a 
great number of draw- 
ings, including one for 
his celebrated picture of 
“La Vergine della Miseri- 
cordia” at Lucca. 

Masaccio, _ Filippino 
Lippi, Lorenzo di Credi, 
Donatello are all repre- 
sented; but one of the 
chief treasures is a tinted 
drawing by Sandro Botti- 
celli, called “Abundance,” 
representing a fascinating 
female figure, clad in 
light filmy drapery, 
holding a cornucopia, and 
attended by cupids. This 
drawing is strongly re- 
miniscent of the famous 
picture of “ Spring ” in the 
Uffizii Gallery at Florence 
(p. 192). A picture of 
the same subject, now in 
the collection of the Duc 
d’Aumale, is stated, how- 
ever, by Morelli to be but, 
a pupil’s handiwork. 





Some of the drawings by Michelangelo are of 
great interest with regard to the personal history of 
the artist. Condivi, the biographer of Michelangelo, 
says that Michelangelo made two drawings for 
Vittoria Colonna, Marchesa di Pescara; one of 
these was a “Jesus Christ upon the Cross,” not 
with the aspect of one dead, as is the common wont, 
but in a divine attitude, 
with face raised to the 
Father, seeming to ex- 
claim, “Eli! Eli!” In 
this drawing the body 
does not appear to fall, 
like an abandoned corpse, 
but, as though alive, to 
writhe and quiver with 
the agony it feels A 
letter exists from Vittoria 
Colonna to Michelangelo, 
which goes some way to 
show that a drawing in 
the Malcolm collection 
may be the one alluded 
to by Condivi. 

She writes (as trans- 
lated by Mr. J. A. Sy- 
monds): “Your works 
forcibly stimulate the 
judgment of all who look 
at them. My study ; of 
them made me speak of 
adding goodness to things 
perfect in themselves, 
and I have seen how 
that all is possible to 


PORTRAIT OF A MAN (STUDY FOR A PICTURE IN 
THE LOUVRE). 





The collection would (By Ant 

be sufficiently remarkable 

if it contained nothing more than the drawings by 
the three great triumvirs of Italian art—Leonardo 
da Vinci, Michelangelo, and Raphael. Perhaps the 
most characteristic drawing by Leonardo is the 
“Profile Bust of a Warrior, in a fanciful richly- 
ornamented cuirass and helmet.” The type of face 
in this drawing is a favourite one with the artist, 
and suggests one of the famous condottieri of the 
time. One of Mr. Malcolm’s most recent acqui- 
sitions was a tinted drawing of a horseman in action, 
from the Durazzo collection, which claims to be 
a fragment of Leonardo’s great cartoon of the “Battle 
of the Standard.” Of greater interest to some 
students will be the sheets of studies: one for a pic- 
ture of “Victory and Fame;” another, possibly, for 
his picture of “The Adoration of the Magi;” and 
the third a drapery study, with indications of the 
principal figure, for the much-discussed picture of 
“The Resurrection” in the picture-gallery at Berlin. 


Uo da Messina.) him who believes. I had 


the greatest faith in God 
that he would bestow upon you supernatural grace 
for the making of this Christ. When I came 
to examine it, I found it so marvellous that it sur- 
passes all my expectations: wherefore, emboldened 
by your miracles, I conceived a great desire for that 
which I now see marvellously accomplished. I 
mean that the design is in all parts perfect and con- 
summate, and one could not desire more nor could 
desire attain to demanding so much. I tell you that 
I am mightily pleased that the angel on the right 
hand is by far the fairer, since Michael will place 
you, Michelangelo, upon the right hand of our 
Lord at that last day. Meanwhile I do not know 
how else to serve you than by making orisons 
to this sweet Christ, whom you have drawn so 
well and exquisitely, and praying you to hold me 
yours to command as yours in all and for all!” 
Another letter from Vittoria Colonna on the same 
subject is preserved in the British Museum. An 
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engraving from the drawing was made by N. Bea- 
trizet. 

Another drawing, also engraved by Beatrizet, 
represents the fall of Phaethon ; and an autograph 
inscription by the artist on it shows it to have been 
done for Michelangelo’s friend, Tommaso Cavalieri, 
whose relations with the artist have lately been so 
carefully elucidated by Mr. J. A. Symonds. 

Conspicuous in size, if not in merit, among the 
Michelangelo drawings, is a huge cartoon of “The 
Holy Family and Saints.” This cartoon has been 
presented to the nation by Colonel Malcolm, and, 
as it originally came from the Casa Buonnaroti 
at. Florence, it has some claim to authenticity. 
Although it has great affinity to the paintings ac- 
cepted as being from Michelangelo’s hand, it may be 
doubted whether it is 
not the work of a pupil 
working under the artist’s 
immediate influence. 

Among the draw- 
ings by, or ascribed to, 

Raphael, there are some 
of great beauty and in- 
terest. Pre-eminent 
among these is a drawing 
of Raphael’s earlier days, 
a study of the head of St. 


James in the picture of 
the “Coronation of the 
Virgin” in the Vatican. 
According to Morelli, this 
drawing, the beauty of 


which would seem to 
insist on originality, was 
adapted by the young 
Raphael from a drawing 
by Pinturicchio in the 
much-debated “ Raphael” 
sketch-book, preserved in 
the Accademia at Venice. 

Two beautiful studies 
of female busts, done in 
black chalk, have long 
been of repute as portraits 
of the sister of Raphael; and a third, drawn in silver- 
point, has had a similar baptism. The subject, how- 
ever, of the three drawings is evidently of an age 
beyond that of the sister of Raphael at the date 
when these drawings appear to have been executed. 
A study of four male figures, two seated and two 
kneeling, ascribed to Raphael, has been recently 
shown to be undoubtedly a study by Timoteo Viti 
for a picture of St. Thomas of Canterbury and St. 
Martin, which still remains at Urbino. 

Among Mr. Malcolm’s recent acquisitions were 


BUST OF A WARRIOR. 
(Silver-Point Drawing by Leonardo da Vinci.) 
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two exquisite sketch-studies, one of a “ Virgin and 
Child,” formerly in the Ankaldi collection, which 
is reputed to have been that of Timoteo Viti, 
and the other a group for a “ Pieta,”. of which 
an engraving exists by Marcantonio. 

Among other great artists of the Italian school, 
Perugino, Andrea del Sarto, Correggio, Guercino, 
Salvator Rosa, Daniele da Volterra are all well re- 
presented. Of special interest are two drawings by 
Melozzo da Forli, whose drawings are of the greatest 
rarity. There are fine examples of the Venetian 
school, especially of Sebastiano del Piombo, Titian, 
and Domenico Campagnola. The most interesting 
drawing of this school, however, is the striking por- 
trait-drawing of a man by Antonello da Messina, of 
which the finished painting hangs in the Salon Carré 

of the Louvre. 

Mr. Maleolm’s _ in- 
terests were by no means 
confined to the artists of 
the Italian school. All 
other schools except the 
English are represented 
by precious examples ; in 
the Spanish school of 

. Velazquez, Murillo, and 
Alonso Cano; in the 
French school of Clouet, 
Claude, Nicolas Poussin, 
and Watteau; in the 
early German school of 
Albrecht Diirer and Hol- 
bein; in the Flemish 
school of Jan van Eyck, 
Rubens, and Van Dyck; 
and in the Dutch school 
of Goltzius, J. de Gheyn, 
sjakhuyzen, Berchem, 
Albert Cuyp, Karel du 
Jardin, Nicolaas Maes, 
Adriaen van Ostade, 
aul Potter, and Rem- 
brandt. 

It would be difficult 
to select from these those 

drawings which are pre-eminently of greater interest 

than the others, so choice is the selection in the case 
of the artists in each school. Special mention may, 
however, be made of the two drawings attributed 
to Velazquez, one being of a pope riding in pro- 
cession on a mule; the portrait of the Duce de 

Rohan by Clouet; the study of an English sou- 

brette by Watteau; the drawings in water-colour 
by A. Diirer; the portrait of his uncle, Sigismund 

Holbein, and that of the Duchess of Suffolk by 

Hans Holbein the younger; and, above all, the 
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highly-finished portrait-drawing of Philippe le 
Bon, Duke of Burgundy, which is ascribed to 
no less a hand than that of Jan van Eyck. As 
an illustration of the ever-increasing value of 








ST. JAMES (STUDY FOR “THE CORONATION OF THE 
VIRGIN,” IN THE VATICAN). 


(By Raffaello Sanzio.) 


drawings such as these, it may be mentioned that the 
last-mentioned drawing, which belonged formerly to 
that most excellent amateur, the late M. Emile 
Galichon, was sold at the sale of his collection in 
1875 for 6,000 francs (£240) to Mr. William 
Mitchell, and at the sale of Mr. Mitchell’s collection 
of drawings at Frankfort in 1890 it was purchased 
by Mr. Malcolm for no less a sum than 14,500 
marks (£725). 

In addition to his collection of drawings Mr. 
Malcolin possessed a small but exceedingly important 
collection of engravings and etchings, which are 
deposited in the print-room under the same con- 
ditions. They include some interesting prints in the 
early maniére criblée, and several impressions from 
nielli, one of these being a duplicate of “The Coro- 
nation of the Virgin,” the discovery of which by the 
Abbé Zani in the Bibliothéque at Paris, exercised 
for so long a time so powerful an influence on the 
early history of copper-plate engraving. 

Mr. Malcolm was fortunate enough to obtain 
not only the important set of original impressions 
of the so-called “Tarocchi Cards,” which formerly 


belonged to M. Galichon, but also a_ precious 
volume entitled “De Sibyllis,” by J. P. de Ligna- 
mine, which contained twelve early impressions of 
the famous set of Sibyls by the Florentine engraver, 
conjecturally known as Baccio Baldini. This set 
of the Sibyls, which has been removed from the 
volume, and ‘separately mounted, is recognised to 
be the finest existing, and as such it has been re- 
cently reproduced in the publications of the Chalco- 
graphical Society. Students of engravings of the 
German school in. the fifteenth century will find here 
two well-known prints, “The Three Living and the 
Three Dead Kings,” by the “ Master of the Amster- 
dam Cabinet ”—of which the only other impression 
known is at Stuttgart—and the “ Armorial Bearings 
of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy,” a unique 
copy from the unique original in the Royal Library 
at Brussels. The collection also contains a brilliant 
series of engravings by Martin Schongauer and Al- 
brecht Diirer, and some important examples of Lucas 
van Leyden, including the rare “ Eulenspiegel.” 
Enough has been said to convince students of 
the importance and value of Mr. Malcolmn’s col- 




















ABUNDANCE. 
(By Sandro Botticelli.) 


lections, to enhance his reputation as a collector and 
connoisseur, and to intensify the patriotic generosity 
of Colonel Malcolm in placing them at the disposal 
of students. What will be their ultimate fate ? 
Suggestions would be premature. We can but hope. 
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“ST. PAUL’S.” Pamtep sy Henry Dawson. 


By JAMES ORROCK, R.I. 


ENRY DAWSON was a born artist. In spite 
of the apparently insuperable obstacles he 
had to overcome in early life, he, nevertheless, 
slowly and steadily pursued his art, and eventually 
rose to the position of one of the leading landscape- 
painters of his time. Like Old Crome, Dawson 
developed his early instincts from the study of 
a few pictures by the Dutch painters and our 
own Richard Wilson. This opportunity Dawson 
had, from frequent visits to his friend Mr. Cooper, 
of Sherwood Rise, near Nottingham, who was an 
artist and a man of taste, and possessed a small 
collection of choice pictures. All the practical art 
instruction Dawson had was from J. B, Pyne, who 
gave him a few lessons in oil painting; and how 
he could have found time, from his daily work as 
a mechanic in the Nottingham lace trade, to practise 
his art has always been a mystery. 

Dawson possessed a number of artistic gifts. 
He was an accomplished draughtsman with the 
point, a grand composer of pictures—not “ bits ”—an 
ardent and deep student of Nature, and a born 
colourist. In addition, he was original in his work, 
probably because he had to live away from fashion- 
able artistic influences; and having a determined 
will, at times almost amounting to stubbornness, 
he fearlessly worked out a line for himself. This 
marked self-reliance probably kept him out of the 
highest artistic honours, which he so truly deserved. 
Phillip and Landseer, and other eminent artists, 
held the opinion, however, that Dawson ought to 
have been recognised; but his chance drifted away 
when Phillip and Creswick died, which happened 
shortly after they proposed and seconded him for 
Academic honours. Every year Dawson painted 
and studied Nature out of doors, and he had folios 
full of studies of skies, trees, seas, ships, and so 
forth. Dawson was a skilled musician, and played 


and painted as the spirit moved him. He was 
a scientist also, and made better madders and 
cadmiums and medium than the artist’s-colourmen. 
No doubt he learned much in mediums from old 
Pyne, who was an authority on such, and was 
sometimes playfully called “the medium in trousers.” 
Dawson had a favourite answer when anyone had 
the temerity to question the soundness of his 
mediums, “ Why, sir, you can skate on my pictures 
and leave no mark!” As a critic Dawson was 
sometimes pungent, although always sound. Once 
while looking at some pictures, by popular and able 
painters, in a London exhibition, he said, “ Yes, 
yes; prettily dressed, no doubt, but without under- 
garments.” Turner was, however, for ever exempt, 
in oil and water-colour, for Turner was Dawson’s 
idol. As a water-colour painter Dawson was also a 
master, and his style was peculiarly his own. The 
purity and beauty of his drawing and colour in this 
medium are remarkable. It is not too much to say 
that his studies of trees and weeds in water-colours, 
for truth to Nature as to character and colour, have 
rarely been equalled and never excelled. Of course, 
like Linnell’s water-colours, they were unappreciated 
because they were unknown. The picture of “St. 
Paul’s” is grand in design, style of work, colour, 
chiaroscuro, brilliancy, depth, and delicacy. One 
day it may be that Dawson’s finest, and, as a rule, 
his grand early Wilsonian pictures, will be brought 
to the front; his “Sherwood Forest,” “Thorpe 
Church,” “Wooden Walls of Old England,” “ Houses 
of Parliament,” “ Pool of the Thames,” and others, 
will take their place among the English masters when 
his name is called, as it assuredly will be, for his 
name is on the roll. Dawson had to paint finished 
pictures to live, for he was starved when he pro- 
duced his grandest works ; he, however, only shared 
the fate of his master Wilson and of many others. 





“FULL SPEED AHEAD!” 


By Hans von Bartets. Ercuep spy W. Ronr. 


ERR HANS VON BARTELS’ “Full Speed 
Ahead!” is here published as our Frontis- 
piece, in consideration equally of its merit as a 
picture and its striking success as an etching. It 
is not only as a powerful study in black-and-white 
that Herr von Bartels’ work appeals to the beholder ; 
its most remarkable success lies in the brilliant 
drawing of the sea itself, so accurately observed 


and so brilliantly recorded. Herr von Bartels has, 
we consider, shown an extraordinary aptitude in 
harmonising accurate observation and dramatic 
power in a picture at once able and restrained. 
Herr Rohr’s transcript of it speaks for itself— 
there is as much appreciation of light and shade, 
as much conscientious drawing in his plate, as in 
the original. 
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EARLY ITALIAN ART AT THE NEW GALLERY.—II. 


By CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 


Y Giampetrino (Giovanni Pietro Ricci), who 
stands midway between Leonardo on the one 
hand and Sodoma and Luini on the other, are two 





ENAMELLED GOLD NECKLACE AND PENDANT. 
(Cellint Work. The Property of Captain Naylor-Leyland, M.P.) 


examples of painting of exceptional beauty. The 
earlier in date of these two panels is the “ Virgin 
and Child” (No. 168: A. Hallam Murray, Esq., 
of Newstead)—a flawless jewel of Milanese art, of 
which a reproduction was given on page 148. The 
other “Virgin and Child” (No. 176: same collection) 
is, on the high authority of Giovanni Morelli, who 
first completely disentangled the artistic personality 
of this painter, to be considered the best extant 
original of a number of repetitions to be found 
in Italian and other galleries. Another unusually 
fine and perfect specimen of Giampetrino is to be 
found in Sir Francis Cook’s gallery at Richmond. 
A genuine and unusually attractive piece by Marco 


d’Ogionno is the “ Virgin and Child with St. John” 
(R. H. Benson, Esq.). Of Giovanni Bazzi (Sodoma), 
who issued from the school of Vercelli, and be- 
longed to that of Leonardo 
before he established himself 
in Siena, we have an important 
work in the “ St. Jerome ” (Lud- 
wig Mond, Esq.), though by no 
means so fine a one as the “ St. 
George and the Dragon” in the 
collection of Sir Francis Cook. 
Gaudenzio Ferrari, again, be- 
longed in his origin to Vercelli, 
but was affiliated to the school 
of Milan by his artistic con- 
nection with Bramantino. The 
“Holy Family” (Captain Hol- 
ford) is a magnificent example 
of an artist too little appre- 
ciated as yet in England—as 
strong and frank in colour as 
it is sincere and beautiful in 
the simplicity of its conception. 
It is not only the best Gauden- 
zio in England—which would 
not be saying much—but one 
of his very best paintings in 
the class to which it belongs. 
To do justice in one or two 
paragraphs to the famous draw- 
ings of the Royal collection—a 
selection comprising the cream 
of which has been contributed 
by Her Majesty the Queen from 
Windsor Castle—would be im- 
possible. Luckily they have 
been often reproduced, and are 
well known to all who occupy 
themselves with this special subject. To those who 
seek for art at its purest sources, and are able to 
recognise its very quintessence, when they get it 
unencumbered by extraneous matter, these drawings 
will form the culminating attraction of the whole 
display. It is their presence here which renders 
the student of the Italian masters doubly fastidious, 
and doubly unwilling to allow the great names of 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, and Raphael to be profaned 
by the attribution to them, on insufficient grounds, of 
inferior works. Neither in the Louvre nor the British 
Museum, neither at the Ambrogiana, the Accademia 
of Venice, nor the Library of Turin can the incom- 
parable subtlety of Leonardo as a draughtsman be 
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better studied than just now at the New Gallery, 
where both his earlier Florentine and his later 
Milanese styles are illustrated. The opportunity is 


a rare one, too, for establishing what is and what is 
not Leonardo, since side by side with the genuine 
examples are many which are only of the great 
Thus a 


master’s school, and not from his own hand. 
whole series of pen-and-ink studies 
for the head of Leda in a picture 
of “Leda and the Swan” show the 
handling not of Leonardo himself, 
but of Sodoma, who, as has already 
been pointed out, was his pupil before 
he went to Siena. An ancient copy of 
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which those who know the collections of Berlin, 
the South Kensington Museum, and the Louvre, or 
the private collections of M. Gustave Dreyfus, M. 
Edouard André, and Mr. Drury-Fortnum can learn 
little or nothing. The name of Donatello is many 
times used at random, though nowhere in the ex- 
hibition is his master-hand to be traced. Not even 
in the famous and often-reproduced 
“St. Cecilia” (Earl of Wemyss), which, 
notwithstanding its reputation, is too 
lifeless, too empty in execution to 
be more than a school-piece. Cer- 
tainly not in the “ Bronze Bust of a 
Girl” (Duke of Westminster), the 





GOLD ENAMELLED PENDANT JEWELS. 
(The Property of Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, M.P.) 


the picture by this last-named artist, for which these 
studies may very probably have been made, exists in 
the Borghese Gallery. Michelangelo is represented, 
among other things, by the famous “ Baccanale dei 
Putti,” the “Shooting at a Mark,” and a large 
“Study for a Figure of Christ,” one of the many 
preparations for a picture of the Resurrection 
carefully thought out but never executed. Raphael 
shines with the preparatory study for the cartoon 
of the “ Charge to Peter,” the “Study for the Figure 
of Poetry” on the ceiling of the Camera della 
Segnatura, and the sketch for the cartoon of the 
“ Miraculous Draught of Fishes.” Among the draw- 
ings of the earlier masters there are especially to be 
noted the beautiful “Study of a Head,” one of the 
finest extant drawings by Fra Angelico, and the 
“Hercules and Anteus,” a masterpiece of Luca 
Signorelli. 

The series of sculptures in marble and terra- 
cotta is a very weak and incomplete one, from 

880 


modelling of which shows none of the realistic accu- 
racy, none of the virile accent of the greatest of 
Florentine sculptors. The “ Virgin and Child” (G. 
Donaldson, Esq.), a high relief in marble attributed 
to him, is a fair second-rate work of the latter half 
of the fifteenth century, revealing mainly the in- 
fluence of Verrocchio, though the general ordonnance 
is indirectly derived from Donatello. No work here 
from the Della Robbia bottega has any claim to be 
attributed either to Luca della Robbia himself or 
to the hardly less gifted Andrea. The “ Bronze 
Bust of a Bishop” is simply a copy in partly-gilt 
bronze of the marble “Bishop Salutati” by Mino 
da Fiesole, which crowns the monument of that 
prelate in the cathedral of Fiesole. 

The collection of majolica forms a rich and 
varied group, comprising as it does examples from 
the noted collections of Mr. Salting, Mr. Henry 
Pfungst, Mr. David Currie, and others; but it con- 
tains no surprises for those who know the collections 
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of the British and South Kensington Museums, and 
Mr. Salting’s collection at the latter establishment, of 
which the most remark- 
able pieces still remain 
there. The curious sgraf- 
jiato ware of the Quattro- 
cento is entirely absent 
from the New Gallery, 
where Urbino of various 
periods predominates, 
although Gubbio, Castel 
Durante, Faenza, Caffa- 
giolo, and Diruta are also 
represented. The finest 
example of Gubbio lustred 
ware, both in design and 
colour, is Mr. David 
Currie’s plate No. 1105, 
dated 1515. Mr. Salting’s 
plate by Maestro Giorgio, 
No. 834, is also a choice 
example of lustre, though 
of a more ordinary type. 
His interesting plate, No. 
835, with white-and-blue 
grotesques on a _ lustred 
ground of very pale yellow, 
is probably not Gubbio 
but Diruta. The Urbino 
Ewer, No. 1,100 (Henry 
Pfungst, Esq.), is a piece 
of unusually delicate and 
spirited execution, in 
which, as the catalogue 
justly observes, the mask 
under the handle is model- 
led with singular power 
and completeness. The 
Faenza Tazza (same col- 
lection), showing after 
Raphael’s fresco in the 
Stanze of the Vatican the 
“Poets on Mount Parnas- 
sus,” is a curious, unlovely 
example dated 1531, and 
apparently a late product 

of the Casa Pirota. 
_ The Ecclesiastical Plate 
THURISLE OF COPPER-GILT = is not of the highest finish 
(TWELFTH CENTURY). ; . 
or importance, although it 

(The Property of the Right Rev. the 3 

Bishop of Southwark.) comprises some few fine 
specimens. The most re- 
markable of these is, perhaps, the rare and admirably 
wrought Thurible in copper-gilt, a work of the twelfth 
century, found in a church of Pavia, and contributed 
to the exhibition by the Bishop of Southwark. This 





noble piece of Romanesque work is, however, at least 
as likely to be of French or German as of Italian 
origin. Quite recently an Italian savant has gone 
far to prove that the celebrated Paschal Candle- 
stick of bronze in Milan Cathedral—undoubtedly 
the most perfect piece of decorative metal-work on 
a large scale of the twelfth century—is of French, 
not Italian workmanship. 

The smaller bronzes are legion, and a good many 
among them are of very fine quality. The impor- 
tant statuette of “David” (G. Salting, Esq.) is a 
splendid nude figure very finely cast, the design of 





PENDANT JEWEL (SIXTEENTH CENTURY). 
(The Property of the Marquess of Clanrikarde.) 


which bears a certain family resemblance to Michel- 
angelo’s colossal “David” in marble, at the Acca- 
demia of Florence. Still this is hardly a sufficient 
reason for attributing it to the mighty sculptor 
himself, and thus crushing it under so exalted a 
name. ‘True, we hear of a bronze “ David” executed 
by Buonarroti for Florimond Robertet, the treasurer 
of Louis XII. of France. But then this was no 
doubt a statue, not a statuette; and, moreover, 
Condivi, who mentions it, speaks of a “ David with 
Goliath under him.” A “Figure of a Youth,” No. 
1,090 (T. Witcombe Greene, Esq.), is a genuine 
example of North Italian work of the fifteenth 
century, of charming motive, but not very finished 
execution. The “ Door-handle,” from the collection 
of bronzes brought together by Mr. H. Pfungst, is of 
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most original design. It shows a Fury or a Discord, 
with outspread wings and dolphin-like extremities, 
an invention so uncanny that it is rather calculated 
to scare the unwelcome than to greet the weleome 
visitor. It is attributed, with much probability, to 
the school of Il Riccio of Padua. Another fine 
specimen from the same collection is a writing-case 
of cast and wrought bronze attributed to the great 
medallist and sculptor Caradosso. A little “ Bronze 








Mantegna—himself more Roman than the very 
Romans themselves. Other masters of this special 
branch, unusually well represented here, are Giovanni 
delle Corniole of Florence, Giovanni Bernardi di 
Castel Bolognese, and Valerio Vincentino, the last- 
named being the artist who wrought the famous 
casket of rock-crystal in the Uffizi. 

Again, we find the exhibition extraordinarily 
rich in the finest medals of the fifteenth and six- 








DOOR-HANDLE. 
(School of Il Riccio, Fifteenth Century. The Property of H. Pfungst, Esq.) 


Head of a Boy,” No. 568 (Isaac Falcke, Esq.), with 
an even green patina, is put forward as a Quattro- 
cento imitation of the antique, which it may well be. 
On the other hand certain indications, such as the 
silver eyes, point to the possibility of its being a 
genuine Roman work. Superb in its abandon, and 
a characteristic example of the full Renaissance, is 
the “Bronze Inkstand,” No. 859 (Earl of Wemyss), 
showing two naked fauns supporting a receptacle in 
the form of a wine-bowl. 

To enumerate the bronze plaquettes of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries would require a 
separate article. It must suffice to point out that 
in no previous exhibition have there been seen 
together in England such complete series of the 
best known masters who practised this captivating 
minor art. Especially prominent are the plaquettes 
of Moderno and Il Riccio of Padua, two North 
Italian artists, of whom the former in his splendid 
vigour inclines to Greek or Greco-Roman art, the 
latter to pure Roman types, got at no doubt through 


teenth centuries; almost all the most celebrated 
masters being represented by well-chosen examples 
in admirable preservation. To discuss the medals 
of Pisanello, Matteo de’ Pasti, Sperandio, Marescotti, 
Niccolo Fiorentino, and Caradosso, would only be 
to go over again what every student of Italian art, 
interested in this branch, now knows. Among 
those not so universally known, but highly prized 
by collectors, are the medals of Melioli of Mantua, 
by whom we find here, among other things, the 
“ Ludovico III., Gonzaga,” and a noble “Christian L, 
King of Denmark,” done on that monarch’s visit to 
tome in 1474. Very powerful in its rugged high- 
relief is the “Lorenzo il Magnifico” of Niccolo 
Fiorentino, and singularly quaint in its realistic 
accuracy the anonymous “ Francis I. of France ”— 
an Italian work, showing the art-loving monarch 
in youth, beardless and with long hair. The great 
medallists of the Cinquecento, skilful as they are, must 
be placed far below their predecessors of the Quattro- 
cento; and this appreciation, or depreciation, applies 
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even to such masters as Benvenuto Cellini, Leone 
Leoni, and Jacopo da Trezzo. The Venetian sculptor, 
Alessandro Vittoria, has, in No. 1,013, admirably 
portrayed the brilliant, infamous Aretino, with the 





smith’s art. Of the most fantastic design, and carried 
out with all the maestria, all the profuse splendour 
of the time, are the five Pendant Jewels contributed 
by Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild. Yet no one 


SHIELD OF RUSSET STEEL (SIXTEENTH CENTURY). 
(The Property of David M. Currie, Esq.) 


delightfully naive inscription, “Divus Petrus Are- 
tinus.” 

Of dazzling brilliancy is the case containing the 
jewellery, the works in enamelled gold and rock- 
crystal of the mature Renaissance; the splendour 
is, however, de bon aloi, and by no means akin to 
that of a jeweller’s window in the Rue de la Paix 
or New Bond Street. The “Pendant Enseigne or 
Reliquary ” (William Boore, Esq.) is of such elabo- 
rate and minute workmanship that it is impossible 
to appreciate it where it hangs. The “Enamelled 
Gold Necklace of Cellini Work” (Captain Naylor- 
Leyland) takes high rank among the most exquisite 
examples of its kind; in particular, the central 
pendant, which, by the way, from its colouring does 
not appear to have been originally made for the 
necklace, is a wonderful achievement of the gold- 


of these quite equals the Marquess of Clanrikarde’s 
similar example—a bellicose triton armed with 
sword and shield—in which the enameller’s and the 
jeweller’s art is carried to the highest point; the 
head of the triton and the monster on his shield 
being especially remarkable as examples of enamel- 
ling on modelled surfaces. 

When we come to the ivories we must re- 
proach those who are responsible in the matter 
with having admitted by far too great a number 
of seventeenth-century objects. Among these is 
the large and very ugly “Bust of Cosimo di 
Medici” (!!) attributed to Algardi. Seeing that the 
personage supposed to be represented died in 1574, 
and that Algardi was born some twenty years later, 
the attribution is, to say the least, a strange one. 
It is in the highest degree unlikely, too, that the 
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charming little carving in ivory, “Medallion 
with Bust of Pope Sixtus V.” (William Boore, Esq.) 
really represents that evergreen old pope, if, as the 
catalogue states, it is by I] Fiammingo, who was born 





IVORY CARVING, “POPE SIXTUS V.” 
(By Il Fiammingo. The Property of W. Boore, Esq.) 


two years after his death, The ivory is clearly a 
work of the seventeenth century, and if not by 
Il Fiammingo, is at any rate in his style. The 
Florentine caskets in ivory of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries are a very interesting series, and 
as of exquisite quality stands out the “Ivory 
Statuette of a Huntress” (Dr. J. Lumsden Propert), 
which is a work of the fifteenth century imitating 
the antique. The “Ebony Writing-Desk” (F. 
Davis, Esq.), inlaid with the loveliest, the most 
minute arabesques in ivory, is far more probably a 
German than an Italian work. , 

One very interesting section of the exhibition 
with which I find it impossible to deal adequately 
on the present occasion is that of the Arms and 
Armour. It is impossible, however, not to make an 
exception in favour of the magnificent “Shield of 
Russet Steel,” No. 1,177 (David Currie, Esq.), a 
Milanese work in repoussé damascened in gold, 
which is of unsurpassed beauty both of design and 
execution. The invention, especially in the two 
terrible Satanic masks, is as fine and original as the 
execution is complete. The central composition, 


called “A Roman Emperor and a Soldier outside 
a Tent,” probably represents the ghost of Hector 
—the mestissimus Hector of Virgil—appearing to 
/Eneas to announce that Troy is in the hands of 
the Greeks. 

It is a curious fact that three-quarters, at 
least, of the exhibits contained in the attractive 
case of Embroideries are of the full seventeenth 
century, so that they have no real right to make 
an appearance here. One of the exceptions is the 
celebrated cope made in Florence for Henry VII. 
(Rector of Stonyhurst College). This is made of 
cloth of gold, with badges of red roses and _ port- 
cullises brocaded in crimson velvet, and belongs to 
the end of the fifteenth century. 

The most important pieces of furniture here 
are a “Cabinet of Milanese Work,” cirea 1540 
(James Gurney, Esq.); the imposing “ Residenza or 





URBINO EWER. 
(The Property of Henry Pfungst, Esq.) 


Ceremonial Throne of Giuliano de’ Medici” (G. 
Donaldson, Esq.), a work which appears to us to 
have undergone considerable restoration; and the 
beautiful Venetian “Spinet of Pentagonal Form ” 
(G. Donaldson, Esq.), signed by Giovanni Celestini, 
and dated 1593. 
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“LITTLE ROUBILLAC.” 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON. 


Chinese Philosopher visited 
this country, he made it 
part of his duty to seek 
out famous living men, 
and in one of his letters 
he records the result. He 
looked for them in the 
bookshops, and they were not there: he looked for 
them in the windows of the printsellers, and neither 
were they there. They were, in short, nowhere dis- 
coverable :—“ co clariores quia imagines eorum non de- 
Serebantur,” says this accomplished Oriental, quoting 
Tacitus, and thereby unkindly anticipating the “con- 
spicuous by their absence”. of a latter-day Prime 
Minister. Failing of the living, he fell back upon 
the dead, and repaired to Westminster Abbey. But 
at that time the national Valhalla was not more dis- 
criminating than the popular voice. He discovered, 
indeed, numerous monuments to notabilities of 
whose existence he was totally ignorant, and whose 
names he speedily forgot; although he afterwards 
well remembered that Roubillac was the statuary 
who carved them. “I could not help smiling at two 
modern epitaphs in particular; one of which praised 
the deceased for being ortus ex antiqua stirpe; the 
other commended the dead, because hance wdem suis 
sumptibus reedificavit: the greatest merit of one 
consisted in his being descended from an illustrious 
house; the chief distinction of the other, that he 
propped up an old house that was falling down. 
Alas, alas, cried I, such monuments as these confer 
honour, not upon the great men, but upon little 
Roubillac.” 

This passage from the Citizen of the World, 
written a few months before Roubillac’s death, is 
almost too ambiguous to prove much in the way 
of an acquaintance between Goldsmith and the 
sculptor.* It has been called a friendly mention, 
but it might also be explained as a contemptuous 
one. Yet, with a line in the poems of Churchill’s 
friend Lloyd, and a reference in Foote’s farce of 
Taste, it apparently makes up the sum of what 
eighteenth-century belles-lettres has consecrated to 
the most popular artist in stone who flourished 
under the second George. Lord Chesterfield, whose 
bust Roubillac modelled, is said to have declared 
that he was the only statuary of his day, and that 
all the rest were merely stonecutters. But Pope, 





* There is a popular anecdote connecting the pair; but its 
authenticity is not above suspicion. 


whom he carved far better than Rysbrack, never 
enshrined his name in the amber of a couplet; nor 
did Hogarth, whom he equally immortalised, work 
him into the accessories of a picture. He seems, 
in short, to have suffered, with more than usual 
severity, that frequent fate of the transplanted 


. artist-—to be neglected in the land of his adoption, 


and forgotten in the land of his birth. He was 
the contemporary of Horace Walpole, yet Horace 
Walpole—perhaps because of Roubillac’s connection 
with his untuneable brother Edward—is culpably 
perfunctory in his account of him. Allan Cunning- 
ham’s sketch in the Lives, on the other hand, is 
palpably padded; and beyond these, nothing now 
remains but a stray paper in a magazine, a few dis- 
persed dictionary articles, and a brief essay in bio- 
graphy. The story of this last is curious enough. 
Ten years ago, M. Le Roy de Sainte-Croix, a French 
art-critic of some achievement, who, like Roubillac, 
was a native of Lyons, resolved to rouse his coun- 
trymen generally, and his townsmen in particular, 
into some recognition of their distinguished com- 
patriot. With a view to the erection of a statue, 
he set about the preparation of a life. His book, 
which is entitled “Vie e Ouvrages de L. F. 
Roubillac, Sculpteur Lyonnais (1695-1762), par Le 
Roy de Sainte-Croiz” (du “Journal des Arts”), 
purports on its title-page to be published by P. 
Ollendorff, 28 bis, Rue de Richelieu, and its date 
is 1882. It was set up in type by an English firm 
of printers now no longer existent; and it was no 
doubt intended that the sheets should be sent to 
Paris. But, for some obscure reason, this was not 
done, and M. Ollendorff (we are credibly informed) 
never even beheld a copy of the book which bears 
his name as “ Editeur.” In 1882 the author died; 
and I have failed, after much patient inquiry, to 
find any copy of his work except in the Art Library 
at South Kensington. This is to be regretted, be- 
cause, though scarcely extending beyond the limits 
of a pamphlet, M. Sainte-Croix’s essay is distinctly 
what Montaigne calls “un livre de bonne foy.” 
The author must have diligently ransacked many 
sources for material; and, unlike some French 
writers, must have studied his subject on the spot. 
In spite of much needless repetition, his work, though 
of necessity incomplete and tentative, remains the 
sole existing attempt at any separate and systematic 
account of Roubillac’s career. 

His full name was Louis Francis Roubillac, 
afterwards phonetically Anglicised into Roubiliac ; 
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and he was born at Lyons in 1695. He is supposed 
to have studied under his townsman Nicolas, the elder 
of the Coustous, and he was subsequently a pupil 
of Balthazar, sculptor to the Elector of Saxony. 
By the earlier authorities 
he is said to have found 
his way to England as 
early as 1720; but as he 
is not definitely heard of 
here until eighteen years 
later, and as in 1730 he 
gained the second Grand 
Prix of the Academie 
Royale de Peinture et de 
Sculpture with a group 
representing “Daniel 
saving the chaste Susanna 
at the moment when she 
was being led to death,” it 
is highly probable that his 
settlement in this country 
has been antedated. <Ac- 
cording to Northcote, his 
first employment in Eng- 
land was that of journey- 
man to Jervas’s protégé, 
Thomas Carter of Knights- 
bridge, who afterwards 
executed a bas-relief for 
Colonel Townsend’s monu- 
ment in Westminster 
Abbey, and who divides 
with Bird’s assistant, Del- 
vaux, a somewhat doubtful 
claim to the authorship of 
the leaden lion which was 
once so prominent an 
object on old Northumber- 
land House. It is to be 
feared that Roubillac’s first 
function in Carter’s estab- 
lishment was little more 
than that of a “botcher” 
or repairer of antiques, for 
Smith, in his “Life of 
Nollekens,” gives the ingredients of a cunning paste 
compacted of porter grounds, yolk of egg, Gloucester 
cheese, and plaster-of-Paris with which the new 
recruit was wont to renovate the battered bustos 
of gods and goddesses. Some time after 1732, 
however, he had the good fortune to find a pocket- 
book in Vauxhall Gardens belonging to Edward 
Walpole, Horace Walpole’s brother ; and, returning 
it with commendable promptitude to its owner, 
was also fortunate enough to find a life-long pro- 
tector. In his way, Edward Walpole was a virtuoso 


and connoisseur, and he recommended Roubillac 
to Henry Cheere, whose stone-yard, with its once 
popular leaden figures for gardens, is often referred 
to in eighteenth-century literature. Cheere is “ the 





LOUIS FRANCIS ROUBILLAC. 


(From the Portrait by Adrien Carpentiers, in the National Portrait Gallery.) 


man at Hyde Park Corner” of whom Lord Ogleby 
speaks in the Clandestine Marriage; and it is 
obviously to Cheere’s collection that Robert Lloyd 
refers in the Cit’s Country Box :— 


“ And now from Hyde-Park Corner come 
The gods of Athens, and of Rome. 
Here squabby Cupids take their places, 
With Venus, and the clumsy Graces: 
Apollo there, with aim so clever, 
Stretches his leaden bow for ever; 
And there, without the pow’r to fly 
Stands fix’d a tip-toe Mercury.” 
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How long Roubillac laboured in Chéere’s leaden 
Pantheon is uncertain; but with Cheere tradition 
definitely connects what is reputed to be his 
first original work in England. In or about 
the year 1738, Jonathan Tyers, the proprietor of 
Vauxhall, who seems to have been very much at 
the mercy of his friends (he had already been 
persuaded by the painters Hayman and Hogarth 


POPE. 
By Pei 





(From the Bust by Roubill 


to decorate his gardens with paintings), applied 
to Cheere for his suggestions. Cheere, in duty 
bound, regarded sculpture as an indispensable adorn- 
ment. He was also so friendly as to hint that, 
in such a musical resort, nothing could be more 
appropriate than a statue of Handel as Orpheus ; 
and having gone thus far, he went on to recommend 
that the work should be entrusted to his clever 
French assistant. This was the origin of the well- 
known sitting statue of Handel, once so familiar 
to Vauxhall visitants, not only in its proper place, 
an arch decorated with a figure of St. Cecilia 
flanked by Harmony and Genius, but upon the 





of A. Hallam Murray, Esq.) 
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plates, crockery, and tickets of the gardens. It 
was erected in May, 1738; and Tyers is said to 
have given Mr. Cheere’s nominee £300 for his 
pains. J. R. Smith professes to have derived the 
particulars of this transaction from the memoranda 
of his father, who had been one of Roubillac’s 
pupils; but seeing that the journals of the day 
represent Roubillac as carving the statue in his 
own studio at Peter’s Court, St. 
Martin’s Lane (the room afterwards 
occupied by the St. Martin’s Aca- 
demy), it must be assumed either 
that he set up for himself upon 
obtaining Tyers’ commission, or that 
he had previously done so. Handel's 
statue was not his only contribution 
to the beauties of the Surrey para- 
dise. The old guides to Vauxhall 
mention, and attribute to his hand, 
a further statue of Milton modelled 
in lead, and “seated on a rock, in an 
attitude listening to soft music,” as 
he is described in his “ I] Penseroso.” 
What has become of this, history 
has not related. It may, from its 
material, have been really anterior 
to the Handel, which, after many 
vicissitudes, ultimately fell into the 
hands of the Sacred Harmonic So- 
ciety. The model, once the pro- 
perty of Nollekens, was last in the 
possession of Hamlet the  silver- 
smith. 

With the completion of the 
Handel statue, the life of Roubillac 
passes once more from the datable 
to the conjectural. That he had set 
up for himself we know. But— 
observes Walpole in a passage which 
most probably refers to this period 
—“he had little business till Sir 
Edward Walpole recommended him 
for half the busts at Trinity College, 
Dublin.” Of these M. Sainte-Croix says nothing ; 
but one of them must certainly have been the bust 
of Swift which is copied for the frontispiece of Mr. 
Henry Craik’s admirable biography; and which, 
moreover, is mentioned in Wilde’s account of Swift's 
closing years. As Swift never returned to England 
after 1727, it is scarcely possible that the bust can 
have been modelled from life; and it is probably 
based upon Jervas’s portrait. But with the bust of 
Pope executed for Bolingbroke in 1741, we are 
on firmer ground, as it is expressly stated to be 
from nature, and consequently represents the Pope 
of the “New Dunciad.” The original clay model, 
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which was exhibited at the Pope Commemoration of 
1888, is in the possession of A. Hallam Murray, Esq., 
of Newstead, Wimbledon. It once belonged to Rogers, 
at whose sale it was purchased by the late Mr. 
John Murray; and it bears every evidence of that 
strong marking of the facial muscles, especially 
about the mouth, 
which Reynolds had 
observed to be char- 
acteristic of deformed 
persons. The sculptor 
himself, in an anec- 
dote preserved by 
Malone, went further 
still. He found,in the 
contracted appearance 
of the skin between 
the eyebrows, proof 
permanent of that 
“aching head” to 
which the poet so 
frequently refers. 
The bust, which is 
without the wig and 
shows the natural 
hair, is one of Roubil- 
lac’s most successful 
efforts. It of course 
fails to reproduce the 
magic of the wonder- 
ful eye; but it is full 
of courage, keenness, 
and alert intelligence. 

Other commissions 
no doubt followed. 
Indeed, it is not im- 
probable that to this 
period belong the 
terra-cotta models and 
casts now decorating 
the cases of the Glass 
and Ceramic Gallery 
in the British 
Museum, to which 
institution they were presented, soon after the 
sculptor’s death, by Lord Chesterfield’s biographer, 
Dr. Maty. They comprise, among others, in addition 
to several confessed copies from the antique, studies 
of Shakespeare, Milton, Cromwell, Mead (of the 
library), Martin Folkes the antiquary, Chesterfield, 
Richard Bentley, and the naturalists Ray and Wil- 
loughby. Many of the finished marbles are now in 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. Speak- 
ing generally, these busts are, as night be expected, 
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(From the Bust by Roubillac, at Trinity College, Dublin.) 


most successful when the artist has worked ad 
vivum ; and the superior excellence of Folkes and 
Mead and Chesterfield is conspicuous when they are 
contrasted with Cromwell and Milton and Charles 
the First. 

But to the year 1743, or thereabouts, is to be 
attributed the first 
datable specimen of 
that “sculpture monu- 
mentale et historique” 
which Roubillae is 
generally regarded as 
having been mainly 
instrumental in intro- 
ducing into England. 
In 1743 departed this 
life a soldier rated by 
some as second only 
to Marlborough him- 
self, and moreover a 
statesman and an ora- 
tor to whom Pope had 
consecrated a couplet 
in the “Satires.” This 
was that favoured 
child of fortune, John 
Campbell, Duke of 
Argyll, and first (and 
only) Duke of Green- 
wich. An admiring 
friend having by will 
supplied the funds for 
a sumptuous monu- 
ment, the design, 
through the interest 
of Edward Walpole, 
was entrusted to 
toubillac. Thus came 
about the remarkable 
performance in the 
South Transept of 


DEAN SWIFT. Westminster Abbey, 


where History (dis- 
ereetly pausing at 
that title of Greenwich which died with him) in- 
scribes his grace’s deeds upon a pyramid, while 
Britannia mourns sympathetically at the side, and 
Eloquence, a figure which won extravagant praise 
from John Bacon and Canova, illustrates by her 
speaking posture that gift of oral “persuasion” 
with which the duke is credited by the author of 
“The Seasons ” :— 


“From his rich tongue 
Persuasion flows, and wins the high debate.” 
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IN THE DOWN COUNTRY. 


By GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 


“is all before the plough the fat oxen go slow, 
But the lads and the lasses to the sheep-shearing go.” 









F all the pleasanter and less-known 
corners of Sussex, that portion 
running inland between East- 

bourne and Seaford is surely one of the most 
picturesque. Wild, yet not barren, remote, yet 
not desolate, this region of the Down Country 
possesses -a variety of charms peculiarly its own, 
together with an individuality entirely apart from 
that of its surrounding neighbourhood. The place 
is full of ancient habitations and forgotten land- 
marks, investing with a strangely antiquated feeling 
the scattered hamlets—some of which, indeed, are 
but survivals, or metamorphoses rather, of the large 
monasteries of time past. We may still see the 
monks’ ponds and fish-stews, and not infrequently 
can trace the fretted stonework of chapel windows 
in the wall of a barn. In one large homestead the 
finely-carven beams of walnut-wood that formed the 
ceiling of a refectory now look down upon the 
rites of the “ wash-house.” 

The whispering seas of corn ripple close beside 
the gorse-bush and the elder; the pearl-coloured 
sheep browse over the barrows of the mighty dead ; 
broad-winged gulls come sailing up from the cliffs 
to settle among the fresh-cut furrows, and the 
burly speckled thrush bustles from cover to cover 
' with short, satisfied interjections. Save for a few 
very unimportant details, everything is to-day as 
it must have been almost from time iunmemorial. 
The downs have taken care of that: their very 
steepness and the occasional suddenness of their 
inclines forbid the villa, and protect, as with 
fortifications, their pastoral beauty from that 


disenchanting presence. 

The methods of agriculture, too, ean have altered 
here but little: they seem still to hold something 
of the simple old-world spirit that pervaded English 
country-life aforetime—the homely rusticity which 
We see every now and again in Morland’s paintings. 


(Drawn by Arthur Tomson.) 


By far the greater portion of the tillage is 
performed by the aid of oxen—majestic black or 
rust-coloured animals as a rule, though sometimes 
an iron-grey pair finds its way into a team. You 
could hardly see a more imposing spectacle than 
is presented by these quiet beasts of burden step- 
ping slowly forward before the plough, against a 
background of grey sea and sky, their huge horns 
sweeping outward in generous curves, their stately 
heads bending rhythmically to the movement of 
their feet, that tread, as it were, in unison with 
some solemn measure. Scarcely less impressive is 
their appearance at harvest-time, when they toil up 
and down to the cornfields, dragging behind them 
the lumbering, faded-blue waggons heaped high with 
amber sheaves, or stand immovable beside the rapidly 
rising stacks. Under such circumstances it is easy 
to understand the tribute of superstitious veneration 
yielded to the ox among peoples of an older civili- 
sation than our own. The impressive dignity, the 
air of beneficent mystery and kindly strength that 
characterise the working oxen, do, in fact, produce 
an impression as of something sacred—an impression 
that custom does not stale or familiarity tarnish. 
Here, too, the illusion is assisted by the scriptural 
simplicity of their harness, or, to speak more 
exactly, their yoking. Not, as in Kent, is this 
object accomplished by such incongruous means 
as straps and collars, but by the primitive heavy 
wooden yoke and the bent ashen “bow,” which 
passes under the throat of the animal, and fits its 
two ends into holes provided for that purpose 
through the yoke above, on either side of the 
neck. A long iron chain, fastened by means of 
hooks to the underneath centre of each yoke, 
connects one with another, and the last of all to 
whichever machine may be in use. Something of 
the character of the earth they till, something of 
the individuality of the downs theinselves, seems 
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to animate these dark patient creatures, who might 
well be, to all appearance, the incarnated genii of 
the place, as, at nightfall, they come homewards 
down the grassy slopes with noiseless feet, the only 
sound of their progress being the soft sough of 
their breathing and the not unmusical cadence of 
the swinging chain, invisible in the velvet dusk of 
the hills. 

Of indigenous legends there is no lack, but, so 
far as I have been able to discover, no known 
romance attaches to Exceat Farm, an old grange 
which stands looking over the salt-marsh to the 
sea, on the eastern side of the green-paven valley 
of the Cuckmere Grange. A broad bend of the 
river, in the shape of a horseshoe, flows past it, 
where a crazy little wooden stage with a rail on 
either hand, and a few stakes standing up out of 
the water at irregular distances, betoken their 


the sea and withering untimely the tender green 
of the sycamores. Within, the sheltered garden is 
a drowsy, pleasant place enough, perhaps all the 
more attractive for being given much its own way 
now. The clipped yew has not yet lost its arti- 
ficial contours, but the grass is long on the straight 
lawn, and the antirrhinums and wallflowers begin 
to trespass over the box-borders; while on the 
lichened walls the delicate china-roses climb and 
blossom in trailing luxuriance. 

Fortunately, it would need to be a very radical 
kind of a change that could exorcise the sentiment 
of romance from Alfriston. 

It is an old town, older than the Domesday 
Book, and as one ascends the crooked street, so 
unlike the generality of English villages, it is im- 
possible not to be sensible of the weirdness of the 
place. An indescribable atmosphere clings about 





HARROWING, NEAR CUCKMERE HAVEN, 


(Drawn by Arthur Tomson.) 


purpose, and here the sheep from miles around are 
brought to be washed before shearing-time. The 
row of sycamores that stands near the entrance 
on one side of the white road leading across the 
marsh from the bridge even in summer shows 
leafage tanned and crisped with the sea wind; but 
the grey-walled garden in front of the house is 
protected by an outpost of large ilex trees far older 
than the building itself, stretching their twisted 
arms and sombre glossy foliage all around it. These, 
with their gnarled grey stems and hard, shining 
leaves, defy those blasts that come sweeping along 
the valley bringing great pillows of cloud up from 


that quaint double row of houses, with hardly two 
alike together; some low-roofed and rough-cast, 
with hollyhocks and flowering creepers showing 
sharply against the light-toned walls; others of 
more formal architecture, built of dark-red brick and 
standing farther back from the road. There are 
cottages which must be entered by climbing a tall 
flight of brick steps; front-doors a step below the 
level of the pavement; blind-looking houses with 
entrance round a corner; jutting bow-windows, and 
elaborate attempts at ornamentation after last- 
century Doric models, though the greater part of 
Alfriston is of far earlier date. The mutilated 
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market-cross, that, overshadowed by a large horse- 
chestnut, stands out, grey and crumbling, where the 
street widens before a block of low, yellow-washed 
buildings, once the witness of bustling activity, now 
looks round only on a few sleepy shops, well-nigh 
too languid for commerce. The grass does not grow 





THE MARKET-CROSS, ALFRISTON. 
‘ (Drawn by Arthur Tomson.) 


in the market-place because it is used as a play- 
ground by the children ; but as a centre for buying 
and selling it no longer exists. 

Picturesque as are the uses of adversity, in this 
instance no town in the heyday of commercial 
prosperity could achieve such an air of uncanny 
distinction. However that may be, no town on the 
Sussex coast has had more cause to regret the final 
defeat of Napoleon ; for with the battle of Waterloo 
vanished the fair fortunes of Alfriston. Until then 
the place was busy and flourishing, boasting a large 
tanyard and a brewery; while rope-weavers, glovers, 


shoemakers, coopers, soap-boilers, candle-makers, 
and even master-builders, practised successfully 
their several avocations. Soldiers and volunteers 
helped to swell the custom of the two inns, and 
barges, “either for to buy ware or sell,” plied 
constantly up and down the Cuckmere, carrying on 
a brisk trade between 
Alfriston and Newhaven. 

If it be an ill wind 
that blows good to no 
one, the converse holds 
equally true; and thus 
it was that the rejoicings 
over the famous victory 
ushered in bad times for 
Alfriston and ruin to 
some of its traders. By 
swift gradations the town 
reached its present con- 
dition of inertia. The 
cooper’s hammer was 
silenced, and the tannery 
fell into ruins; the dis- 
used brewery became the 
haunt of vagrants, human 
and four-footed; the army 
of craftsmen melted away 
by degrees, until the only 
prosperous pursuit still 
spared to the good folk 
of Alfriston was their 
time-honoured custom of 
smuggling, and it was 
long ere this was aban- 
doned. It would seem 
to have been always a 
lawless little town, even 
in its palmy days, ready 
to share in rebellion and 
to resent authority. 
There is chronicled a 
goodly list of its inhabi- 
tants who were pardoned 
for their share in Cade’s 
rising in 1450; and the “ Alfriston gang” of smug- 
glers maintained their desperate reputation until 
very recently. It is only of late years that the 
contraband traffic indulged in by the bulk of the 
townspeople has died away. While it is interesting 
to observe how the traces of it still survive in 
other forms among some of the present generation, 
who, if outwardly more law-abiding than their 
fathers, have at heart much the same hatred of 
reform and impatience of restraint. Smuggling, like 
wrecking, gets into the blood, and it is not always 
easy to calculate as to when it may be outworn. 
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Half-way up the village street is the Star Inn, 
a Tudor building dating from 1520, once, it is said, 
an ecclesiastical refuge for such as were forced to 
take sanctuary, and also a halting-place for the 
companies of pilgrims on their way to Chichester. 

If the Star were nearly as pleasant a hostelry 
then, under sacerdotal control, as it is now, I can 
imagine the pious processions fabricating endless 
excuses for lingering there. The steep roof over- 


hangs a yellow-washed front, elaborately orna- 


STACK-MAKING ON 


THE DOWN COUNTRY. 
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preservation; aud in the vaults beneath exists 
a murky nook (which I did not explore) where 
Charles II. (so the story goes) was on one occasion 
fain to hide. 

The church lies a little to the right of the 
village, across a green meadow called “The Tyghe,” 
the recreation-ground of the people of Alfriston. 
Here it was that all the matrons and maids would 
assemble once a week to play stoolball. Of the 
building of this church there is a legend to the 





HINDOVER. 


(Drawn by Arthur Tomson.) 


mented with carvings in dark wood; the upper 
storey, with its small bow-windows, juts out above 
the lower, and every available beam and corner is 
carved with figures or symbols. On one side of 
the doorway there is a graven image of St. George 
overcoming the Dragon, while the other is guarded 
by St. Julian, the patron saint of wayfarers. But 
the grotesque red lion at the left-hand corner of 
the house, is of modern addition, having been the 
figurehead of a Dutch vessel that was wrecked 
near Cuckmere Haven nearly a hundred years 
syne. The mantelpiece in the kitchen is, like 
the rest of the house, in an excellent state of 


effect that the foundations were at first laid in 
a field, called the Savyne-Croft, on the other side 
of Alfriston, but always at night removed by 
some unseen power to the Tyghe. How long this 
supernatural Box and Cox went on is not stated; 
but the end of it was that “a certain wise man,” 
passing through the Tyghe one morning, observed 
“four oxen lying asleep rump to rump, in the form 
of a cross,” and thus the site, as well as the cruci- 
form plan of the edifice, was arrived at. This story 
is all the more interesting because it affords the 
only English instance I have yet chanced upon 
of recognition of the sacred attributes of the ox. 
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Close beside the church, which is dedicated 
to St. Andrew, is the old priest-house, or pre- 
Reformation Vicarage, a beautiful example of post- 
and-panel work. At one time this relic of priestly 
days was in danger of falling into irremediable 
ruin, and of being carried away as rubbish by order 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners; but, thanks 
to the energy and perseverance of the present vicar, 





THE. STAR INN, ALFRISTON. 


(Drawn by Arthur Tomson.) 


who is a keen archeologist, it has been temporarily 
rescued from decay and is now used as a reading- 
room. 

Old usages die hard in this out-of-the-way nook 
of Down Country; still, at Christmas-time the 
mummers go from house to house in masks and gay 
trappings, performing the same play, but slightly 
varied, that Mr. Thomas Hardy has immortalised 
in his “Return of the Native.” 

The observance of the poetic old custom of laying 
a wreath of white flowers upon the coffin of every 
young girl who died unmarried, and hanging it up 
in the church to crumble away, like the body of the 
maiden it symbolised, has only lately disappeared. 
Two or three of these virgin garlands were to be 
seen in Alfriston Church not long ago, the last of 
their kind. But although this practice has been 
discontinued, other sepulchral ceremonies remain 


unaltered, the most markedly so with the yeoman 
and agricultural classes, among whom all those of 
riper years make a point of choosing, either from 
their farm-servants or friends, four men to “ carry ” 
them. A long, white smock-frock ornamented with 
fine needlework is the appropriate garment reserved 
for the bearers on these occasions; my friend the 
oldest inhabitant, while showing me his own, 
observed that he had 
“carried over fifty in 
dis here frock,” and 
commenced dreamily 
to enumerate a few 
others who, for the 
sake of ancient 
fellowship, might pro- 
bably require the like 
service of him in 
due season. 

From this same 
patriarch, with his 
air of shrewd kind- 
liness and his mar- 
vellous memory, I 
heard the story of 
the White-way ghost, 
that, from the time 
of the discovery 
(made in widening 
the road) of a crouch- 
ing skeleton with 
skull and jaw both 
shattered, had ceased 
to haunt the solitary 
highway between 
Burnt House’ and 
Alfriston. <A stately 
mansion must Burnt 
House have been in its day, to judge by the frag-. 
ment that is all the destroying fire of nearly a 
century ago has left of it. 

‘Never was a better place than this Down 
Country for flowers. Every dyke in the green 
water-meads that pave the Cuckmere valley is 
thronged with mallows—tall silvery plants like fairy 
hollyhocks, with clusters of pale greyish-pink 
blooms; while innumerable delicate marshflowers 
spring in the grass around. Then the crisp turf 
above is chequered with eye-bright, all the world 
like those. dainty sprigged tea-services admired of 
our grandmothers; purple rampions, like minia- 
ture Japanese chrysanthemums, hold their graceful 
heads high over the thyme; and yellow vetchlings 
and rock-cistus creep out of the wind’s way, close to 
the ground. The hedgerows run wild with knapweed 
and honeysuckle,.and later on with’ blackberries 
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and ivy blossom, red rose-berries, haws, dusky 
sloes, and the black jewels of the privet. It 
is a severer charm that autumn brings hither, but 
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solemnity of a grey one. When the elm-tops are 
tipped with bronze, and the ash-tree keys are all 
grown rusty; when ploughing and sowing have 


MARSHLANDS BY HINDOVER DOWN. 
(Drawn by Arthur Tomson.) | 


to me this happy hunting-ground is never better 
worth lingering in than when the black oxen come 
looming through a veil of milky mist, or the bur- 
nished glory of a chill, clear day, or the brooding 
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begun again, and the couch-fires fill the air with 
their pungent fragrance; then, if ever, it is hard to 
turn townwards, leaving behind the ever active 
farm life, the broad hills and open sky. 





MEASUREMENT OF LIGHT AND COLOUR SENSATIONS—A REVIEW. 


By CAPTAIN W. 


HIS volume * should be called “ Ye Booke of ye 
Tintometer and its Marvels,” for it is nothing 

else than a description of an excellent practical 
instrument, and of the method employed with it, 
for producing an imitation of thé hue and intensity 
of a colour. This is accomplished by looking at a 
white surface through coloured glasses of varying 
absorptive powers. If anything, Mr. Lovibond, the 
inventor of the instrument, is an essentially prac- 
tical man, and as such he has adapted his colour- 
measuring apparatus for practical purposes. With 
it he can measure and record the depth of dyes, 
of brewing products, and the like, in times of 


* “Measurement of Light and Colour Sensations.” By J. W. 
Lovibond, (George Gill and Sons.) 


DE W. ABNEY. 


empyric standards; and so long as he is describing 
these adaptations he is perfectly trustworthy, and 
can be followed with pleasure. When, however, he 
travels beyond these practical uses for his apparatus, 
he is apt to get a little beyond his scientific depth, 
and to lead the reader astray in some particulars. 

In his general remarks, for instance, there are 
claims put forward for the discovery of a good many 
new points. Thus the instrument itself, with its 
glass colour scales and their colour equivaleyce, and 
the scheme of notation and colour nomenclature, are 
claimed as new, and the author is to be congratu- 
lated on them; but there are other points which 
he claims as new, which may be so, but which 
are doubtful of acceptance. Thus he says that the 
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limitation of the number of separate colour sensa- 
tions appreciable by the vision is twelve, six being 
simple and six compound. As to the simple colours 
being six may well be doubted; and as to the dis- 
tinguishable colours being limited to twelve, no 
artist, probably, would. admit it. This, however, 
has no doubt been arrived at by the author, because 
in no case has he been dealing with colours which 
are anything but impure; in fact, his coloured 
glasses are as impure as the pigments which the 
painter uses in his colour-box, but which they know 
how to use to give the idea of purity. It was due to 
his use of pigments as colour standards that led 
Brewster to propound the theory that there were 
three primary colours—red, yellow, and blue—for 
he found that all other colours could be made by a 
mixture of these. When, however, at a later date, 
the pure colours of the spectrum were used, these 
three primaries had to be changed to red, green, 
and the deep blue of the spectrum, which is often 
called violet, though it is essentially a cold colour. 

It was then proved that red and green when 
mixed together gave a perfect yellow, whilst no 
mixture of yellow and blue would give a green. 
If yellow was a compound colour, it evidently could 
not be a primary, hence the green had perforce to 
take the place of the yellow in the theory of colour. 


Artists still hold that yellow is a primary because . 


yellow and blue pigments when mixed make a 
green. If, however, we trace the reason of this to 
its source, we shall see that the fact that a green 
is so obtained is almost evidence in favour of re- 
placing the green for the yellow as a primary. If the 
colour of a yellow pigment be analysed by means of 
the spectroscope, it will be found that it is composed 
of red and green, as well as yellow (and it may be 
remarked that the red and green being both present, 
on the newer and usually accepted scientific theory, 
a fresh production of yellow is caused by their 
mixture). The blue of a pigment, it will be found, 
is composed of blue and green, and no yellow, but 
possibly just a suspicion of red. If we mix these 
two pigments on a palette, we have some particles of 
one of these colours lying over or under some of the 
other. The light passing through the yellow par- 
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ticle is a mixture of yellow,red, and green, and when it 
reaches and endeavours to pass through the under- 
neath blue particle, the yellow is almost entirely 
stopped, and a large preponderance of green light 
passes through, and a trace of red, and these two are 
reflected back on the eye, and the surface appears 
green. Now Mr. Lovibond’s tintometer is a counter- 
part of the pigments, only the colours are purer, 
owing to the fact that there is no reflected white 
light, which in some measure pales the resulting 
hue of pigments. 

He places red, yellow, and blue glasses of various 
depths of hue and number between a white surface 
and the eye of the observer, and naturally his yellow 
and blue glasses give him green as the result of the 
passage of light through them. Had he used pure 
colours—that is, colours which are monochromatic— 
he would have found the mixture of the two would 
have given a bluish-white, a white, or a yellowish- 
white, according to the amount of each present. It 
is thus apparent that in working out his theory of 
primaries we must be cautious in following him. He 
tells us that orange is structurally monochromatic, 
and for this reason wishes to substitute it for red in 
the red-green-violet triad of the newer theory. That 
orange is structurally monochromatic is disproved 
directly an orange colour is looked at through a 
pocket spectroscope, whilst red, of all colours of the 
spectrum, is certainly monochromatic. 

It may, however, be remarked that the value of 
the instrument for practical work is by no means 
vitiated by the theory adopted. The means of ob- 
taining uniform scales of colour-shade have been 
worked out with an elaboration and completeness 
which is most praiseworthy ; and it is believed that 
the units of colours which have been adopted could 
be recovered from the data given even if every 
standard were lost or broken. This in itself is 
valuable; and observations recorded in terms of 
these units ought to be comparable one with another 
for all time. 

All the experiments have been carefully and 
honestly made, and from these it is open for a 
reader to draw his own conclusions, which need 
not necessarily be those of the author. 





“1588: NEWS OF THE SPANISH ARMADA.” 


By Seymour Lucas, A.R.A. 


S a painter of historical genre Mr. Seymour Lucas 
has probably no superior in England at the 
present day, and as with Sir Frederic Leighton and 
others, Mr. Lucas’s studies often surpass the finished 
pictures in quality of colour, though with due con- 
sideration he invariably enhances the dignity and 


significance of the composition. So it is with the 
study for “Philip ”—the picture which appeared at 
last year’s Academy exhibition, and which, calling 
Mr. Lucas to Spain in search of details and atmo- 
sphere of the chapel in the Escurial, involved him 
in the terrible railway accident at Burgos. 


























1588: NEWS OF THE SPANISH ARMADA. 
“It affected Philip so much that he shut himself up in the Escurial, and no one dared to speak to him.”—FROUDE, 
(From the Study for the Picture by Seymour Lucas, A.R.A.) 
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AN ELDERLY MAN AT THE PLAY. 
(Drawn by Richard Savage. Poem by the Hon. Roden Noel. See next page.) 
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Gn Gloerfo (Man at the Play, 


By THE HON. RODEN NOEL. 


PED buds her night of hair illume, 
Her cheek the peaches’ downy bloom, 

She sang so sweetly ’mid the flowers, 

She looked so like his early love, 

The while she danced among the bowers 

And with blithe laughter cheered the grove 

He felt that when she left the stage, 

He would but need to turn the page 

From this dull twilit faded prose 

To yestermorning’s verse that glows, 

And Love's illumination would 

With youth and hope the warm air flood. 


This maiden from the sunny shore 
In rapturous kisses will restore 
All he was and lost of yore! 


He starts! the mirror shows grey hair ; 
How long since that beloved was fair? 
Full well he knows he did but +2V0ve, 
There falls a shadow from the grave ; 
Nay, leave young maidens to young men, 
The Past may never rise again! 

But he would give fame, pelf, and power 
For vanished youth, the faded flower. — 
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W* have pleasure in reproducing herewith an 
altar-table and reredos—the work of Mr. 
G. D. Leslie, R.A.—which have recently been com- 
pleted at St. Leonard’s Church, Wallingford. The 
former has been presented entirely by the artist, 
while of the lat- 
ter he furnished 
the design. 

Mr. Whit- 
worth Wallis and 
the Committee of 
the Birmingham 
Corporation Art 
Gallery and 
Museum are to 
be congratulated 
upon the acqui- 
sitions made at 
the dispersal of 
the Spitzer Col- 
lection. The 
Museum has pro- 
bably now the 
finest collection 
of art metal-work 
in the kingdom. 
The objects we 
reproduce are 
but a small selection from those purchased, but 
they will serve as examples of the work repre- 
sented. 

To the deaths of M. Cavelier and Mr. Gourlay 





ALTAR-TABLE AND REREDOS, ST. LEONARD’S CHURCH, WALLINGFORD. 
(Designed by G. D. Leslie, R.A.) 


Steell, R.S.A., we referred in our obituary column 
last month. 

Probably no city in the world owes more to a 
single architect than Brussels to the late M. 
Beyaert, whose portrait is presented on p. 216. 
The architect of 
many of the 
most admirable 
modern buildings 
in Brussels, and 
numerous public 
monuments, has 
been called the 
Haussmann of 
Brussels. To call 
him so is to de- 
grade his work 
and insult his 
memory. Hauss- 
mann set out 
Paris in beautiful 
boulevards, it is 
true, but at the 
same time he en- 
dowed her with a 
monotonous suc- 
cession of streets 
of no particular 
style, which display his paucity of imagination and 
his poverty as an architect. Beyaert, on the con- 
trary, had great architectural knowledge—original 
and for the most part delightful, an excellent taste, 
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Be Life = 
CHISELLED IRON CASKET. 
(French, 16th Century.) 





STATUETTE OF CARVED WOOD. BOTTOM OF IRON CASKET. 
(Flemish, late 16th Century.) (German, 16th Century.) 
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IRON CASKET. HOLY-WATER VESSEL (SILVER). 
(German, 16th Century.) (German, 16th Century.) 


OBJECTS FROM THE SPITZER COLLECTION. 
(Acquired by the City Museum and Art Gallery, Lirmingham.) 
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and a wide catholicity of spirit, varying the Romantic 
style with Gothic, and Renaissance with Flemish, 
according to the necessities of the case. He was an 





THE LATE J. P. CAVELIER. 


THE LATE GOURLAY STEELL, R.S.A, 


prize for architectural designing at Brussels. At 
the time of his death he was a Municipal Councillor 
of Brussels and Commander of the Order of Leopold. 





THE LATE M. BEYAERT. 


(From a Photograph by Eug. Pirou, Paris.) (From a Photograph by J. Moffat, Edinburgh.) (From a Photograph by Geruzet Freres, Brussels.) 


architect of great ability—a good builder and a 
sincere artist, who practically restored architecture 
to its proper place in Belgium. Born at Courtrai 





ROBERT BURNS. 
(By W. Grant Stevenson, A.2.S A.) 


in 1823, he became a pupil at the Academy of 
Design at that place, and in 1846 gained the first 


The statue of Burns, destined for Chicago, has 
been successfully modelled by Mr. W. Grant Steven- 
son, A.R.S.A. The sculptor’s design was selected in 
an open competition from among twenty or thirty 
sent in by British and American artists. The statue 
is ten feet high, and will be placed on a granite 
twelve-foot pedestal. The latter will contain bas- 











“TAM 0’ SHANTER”—PANEL FOR PEDESTAL OF BURNS STATUE. 


(By W. Grant Stevenson, A.R.S.A.) 


reliefs in bronze of subjects taken from the poet’s 
works. We reproduce one of these, illustrating Tam 
o Shanter pursued by the witch :— 


“For Nannie, far before the rest 
Hard upon noble Maggie prest.” 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1894.—I. 


ITVHE cloud of adversity which has 
hung for so long a time over 
trade and commerce, and which, as is 














STUDY FOR “ FATIDICA.” 
(By Sir Frederic Leighton, Bart., P.R.A.) 


its wont, has reflected its darkest 
shadows on the community of 
artists, has lifted but little since 
the Academy last closed its doors. 
The consequence of this heavy 
gloom is obvious. It cannot be 
expected that the exhibition of 
1894 will be overrich in what are 
commonly known as “ambitious 
works,” especially from men whose 
position, commercially speakin 
is not absolutely 
assured. With un- 
favourable prospects 
of sale—while such 
collectors as the 
financial crises have 
yet left to us fix 
their eyes on Chris- 
tie’s and its bargains 
rather than on the 
galleries and their 
ablest contributors 
—the painter’s 
883 




















By M. H. SPIELMANN. 

enthusiasm is chilled, or his enterprise, at the least, stifled 
by prudence; for without the wings of prosperity and en- 
couragement, Pegasus will not fly. On the other hand, the 
winter has been almost uninterruptedly fine; few fogs have 
come to baulk the painter, or tricks of light to defeat his 
efforts. In these circumstances, colour should be better than 
usual; and as portraits must be painted, statues commissioned, 
houses built, and black-and-white work demanded by the 
publishers, sufficient is forthcoming to constitute a collection 
of high quality of execution, even though elaborateness of 
composition, elevation of subject, and “importance” in size 
be absent. But even though there were nothing but “ pot- 
boilers” in the exhibition, the public would have no right to 
complain, seeing how little they do nowadays to keep the pot 
a-boiling for the artist without his special solicitude. It may, 
possibly, be declared that the exhibition is “only an average 
Academy ;” just as people have sagely affirmed every succeed- 
ing year from its second volume that “ Punch is no longer 
what it was.” Seventy years ago, as recorded by Hazlitt, 
Northcote remarked, in explanation of this annual verdict, 
“They say the exhibition is worse every year, though it is 
just the same; there are the same subjects, and the same 
painters. Admiration is a forced tribute, and to extort it 
from mankind, they must be taken unawares;” to which his 





STUDIES OF ALTERNATIVE POSTURE FOR “ FATIDICA.” 
(By Sir F. Leighton, Bart., P.R.A.) 


friend, acquiescing, replied, “It is the same with 
books; if an author is only equal to himself, he 
is said to have fallen off. The blow to make the 
same impression must be doubled.” 
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If anything could contribute to the advancement 
and amelioration of the Royal Academy Exhibition 
(which to some extent is synonymous with the state 





(By Sir F. Leighton, Bart., P.R.A.) 


of the arts in England), it is the singular disposition 
towards progress which the Academy has evinced of 
late—a tendency to reform which will mark the 
year 1893 as a red-letter epoch in its calendar. This 
spirit of révision, if it but continue, will bring it as 
much abreast of the times as so conservative an 
institution is ever likely to come. Academies and 
such-like corporate bodies, in the opinion of North- 
cote—one of the wittiest and most intelligent 
members the Royal Academy ever had—“are no 
worse than other bodies; they all began well, and 
ended ill. . . . They very soon degenerate. It is 
the same with all human institutions. The thing is, 
there has been no way found to keep the Devil out.” 
But it would really seem as if the General Assembly 
and the Council which now rule over the fortunes 
and direct the destinies of the ancient confederation, 
had discovered the great open secret of exorcism, 
and by adopting a line of progress so long and so 
urgently pressed on them, had determined to keep 
in touch with the necessities of the hour, and the 
demands of the immediate future. 

It is not long since technical alterations of a 


radical sort were introduced into the schools, which, 
although they have not perhaps as yet justified their 
adoption, constituted a first step in the direction of 
common-sense change. A short time later, con- 
cessions were made in respect to the Press-day, in 
response to the representation of the critics. The 
appeal of the lady students in favour of the use 
of the semi-nude model—a privilege, with more 
prudence than sense, has hitherto been denied them 
—is already conceded. And the rules governing 
the “sending-in” of pictures—for years past a 
grave scandal in the administration of the Acad- 
emy—are being seriously, if timidly, considered. 
We who stand outside of the great society, and are 
not too much swayed by its conservative traditions 
and its exaggerated sense of prudence, can only 
wonder that improvements so obvious and so little 
radical, should receive attention at once tardy and 
grudging. Still, we need but recognise that these 
matters have involved more real reform, and be- 
tokened more malleability of temper and character 
in a few months, than the Academy had previously 





FINAL ROUGH SKETCH FOR “ FATIDICA.” 
(By Sir F. Leighton, Bart., P.R.A.) 


betrayed any disposition of in twice as many years, 

to realise to what extent the institution has changed 

and promises to go on changing for the better. 
But the most conclusive proof of the onward and 
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of its acts during the past quarter of a century; 

and in saying this, I have, I am convinced, under- 

stated, if anything, the general feeling of the com- 
munity. 

It is not merely that one who 
has ever been regarded as a Radical 
in art has been called, so to speak, 
into a Conservative artistic Ministry ; 
the real significance lies in the pro- 
bable effect, now and hereafter, upon 
the art of the country through the 
imprimatur affixed to Mr. Sargent’s 
brilliant art and methods by the 
institution which is supposed to set 
the standard to the general public. 
Had the Academy not elected him, 
the artist’s influence would, of course, 
have made itself felt very nearly as 
much; but as the institution has 
exercised greater courage and justice 
in respect to Mr. Sargent than did 
the Roman Academy of St. Luke 


upward tendency of which I write is to be found in 
those solemn dynastic (I would almost say, if I may 
do so without offence, those sacramental) functions 


PRELIMINARY STUDIES FOR “'THE SPIRIT OF THE SUMMIT.” 
(By Sir F. Leighton, Bart., P.R.A ) 


—the elections of Associates. Within the past year six such 
appointments have been extended to six outsiders of the first 
rank. Against these elections not the socialists, not even the 
anarchists among our art-writers, have had much to urge, for 
ten years ago not one of these artists would have been called 
conventional or academic. But the art-world revolves fast 
nowadays, and that Newlyn school whose “greys,” and “tones,” 
and “values” were voted all but revolutionary when they were 
introduced to the Englishman’s astonished gaze, is now regarded 
as altogether antiquated and démodé by the more advanced of 
our wsthetic Radicals. Mr. Bramley and Mr. Hacker may give 
us subjects which as subjects are sometimes rifacimenti a 
hundred times seen and a thousand times felt; but their point 
of view and their method of execution are equally modern. 
Mr. North is neither new nor old. He is himself: an impas- 
sioned student of nature, and as free from the taint of classicism 
or formality, as he is untouched by the ephemeral influences 
of the more experimental “schools” of the day. It is, however, 
in the choice of Mr. J. M. Swan and Mr. Sargent that the 
complete emancipation of the Academy has been made mani- 
fest—in their election lies the full significance of the new 
Liberalism. The Academy might have reformed itself as it 
would ; it might have acceded to every request formulated by 
the distressful Outsider; yet it would not have made so 


genuine and so successful an assault upon his affections and 
his artistic beliefs, as it has by this triumph of happy and, we 
would fain hope, of sincere diplomacy. The opinion has already 
been recorded in these columns that the Academy has in this 
matter done more to reinstate itself in public esteem, and to 
gain the confidence of the younger generations of artists, and 


of the more “advanced” schools generally, than in any other 


STUDY FOR “THE SPIRIT OF THE SUMMIT.” 
(By Sir F. Leighton, Bart., P.R.A.) 


in so obstinately rejecting Salvator 
Rosa, a more immediate result may 
be expected, not only in the temper 
of the new generation of artists, 
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but without delay in the exhibitions Of late years, wall-space of a limited sort has been found for 
in Burlington House itself. examples of the arts in question, but now, as ever, not one of 
Yet notwithstanding that the those who practise them has been thought worthy of election 
as Member of the Academy, or even as Associate. This neglect 
is so flagrant as universally to be resented as a scandal. It is 
an outrage on our sense of the fitness of things that Turner, 
David Cox, and the great school of water-colour painters were 
not qualified as water-colour artists to be members of that 
Academy of Arts, which from the beginning has unavoidably 
counted the merest nonentities among its members; that Mr. 
Whistler and Mr. Seymour Haden—nay, even Rembrandt 
himself—are unworthy as original etchers to meet on equal 
footing the more mechanical reproducers with the burin of 
other men’s pictures; and that Charles Keene, John Leech, 
and Sir John Tenniel, who have moved nations to admiration 
by their art, have been adjudged to stand outside the pale 
of recognised art by the representative art-institution of the 
kingdom. It is quite intelligible that when painter, sculptor, 
architect, or engraver dies or retires from the active list of 
the Academy, there is a natural disposition, which has become 
almost a religion, to elect another of his own order in his 
place. But has the time not come when the Academy should 
create one, or perhaps two, new Memberships (or, at the 
worst, Associateships) for each of these artistic Cinderellas 
—especially at a time when no professor sufficiently accom- 
plished in the art of line-engraving presents himself to fill 
the existing vacancy? And may it not further be understood 
that when a woman-artist worthy of the distinction attracts 
the attention of the Seventy—there are few enough now, it 
——— must be admitted—her sex shall not stand in the way of her 
secur ye “eas waaceLe:.” election? Not until these reforms are frankly recognised as 
(By Sir F. Leighton, Bart., P.R.A.) desirable, and are carried into effect, will the Academy be 
accomplishing the full measure of its duties to the Art it was 
Academy has thus been bringing it- established to foster, nor justify the position it now virtually 
self into line with the more modern occupies as a great public department. That the time is ripe 
canons of the painter’s art, it has 
undeniably neglected other divisions 
far exceeding the point of justice 
and fairness. Just as there are 
some who acknowledge no “ profes- 
sions” beyond those of the Church, 
the Services, and the Law, so the 
Academy at its very inception 
recognised no Arts but those of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architec- 
ture. In course of time engraving 
was, through agitation, added to the 
list, though such a professor of it as 
Sir Robert Strange was never a 
member of the body. But the great 
arts of water-colour, etching, and Gee ben “SGM bene” 
black-and-white were consistently (By Sir ¥. Leighton, Bart., P.R.A.) 
ignored, until each division was 
driven by this cold and utterly unjustifiable neglect for them all few, I imagine, will be disposed to 
to found a Society of its own, in order to lay its deny. That the Academy is equally mature is 
achievements properly and fairly before the public. hardly a matter for argument. 
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THE CANAL BRIDGE. 
(From the Painting by James Maris.) 


PRIVATE PICTURE COLLECTIONS IN GLASGOW AND WEST OF 
SCOTLAND. 


IlL—MR. ANDREW MAXWELL’S COLLECTION. 
By ROBERT WALKER. 


S I have already pointed out in my first article 

on Glasgow and West of Scotland private 
picture collections, the particular direction that the 
cultured art-taste of Glasgow has taken during the 
last twenty years or so has been mainly determined 
by the personal influence of a few men who, with 
decided opinions, have been always ready to give 
reasons for the faith that is in them, and to express 
their convictions in their practice. One of these 
leaders, Mr. Andrew Maxwell, with whose collection 
we have now to deal, has been for some time of 
considerable importance in the art-world of Glasgow. 
A friend of and a sympathiser with the late Mr. 
John McGavin, he was for several years associated 
with that gentleman on the Council of the Glasgow 
Institute of the Fine Arts, and succeeded him as the 
Institute’s honorary secretary, an office from which 
he has since retired, although he still takes a lively 
interest in all local art-matters. His own collection 
includes some fine examples of good men. His taste 
is pretty severe. I can imagine Mr. Maxwell not 


approving of a picture that really had merit, but 
not his approving of a picture that was bad or in 
any way meretricious. 

His example of George Paul Chalmers, the“ Monk’s 
Head ” (see p. 224), while not one of the most typical 
works of this artist, is admirable for its flesh tints 
and effects of light and shade. It is painted in a 
strong masculine style. The memory of Paul 
Chalmers will long be affectionately cherished by 
those who had the privilege of knowing him, and 
who, understanding somewhat of the art-history of 
their country, can appreciate the quiet power he has 
been for good. His was a lovable nature, bright 
and kindly—with its times, too, of depression and 
doubt—and utterly free from narrowness, spite, or 
envy. His enthusiasm and heartiness were some- 
times almost boyish in their fervour. He was an 
artist to his finger-tips—too much of an artist to be 
in any way a man of the world. One of the pupils 
of Robert Scott Lauder, who served so usefully the 
cause of art-education in Scotland, he soon gave free 
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play to his own natural instincts, and, as a painter, 
ranked himself on the side of Rembrandt. His 
colour was often splendid; he never lacked feeling 
or expression. He could not paint what he did 


not sympathise with; he loved mystery and sugges- 
tiveness, luminous shadows and tender half-tones. 


' DON CAISAR DE BAZAN. 
(From the Painting by W. Q. Orchardson, R.A.) 


While many of his canvases looked slight in their 
results, he was in truth a laborious worker. The 
inspiration might come suddenly, but the patient 
embodying of it was another matter. He was never 
satisfied with what he had himself accomplished. 
Israels says that the painter is in a perilous state 
indeed who sits comfortably down before his canvas, 
and twirling his thumbs, murmurs, “Behold, how 
good a thing I have done!” But it would have 
been better for art and for Chalmers’s self had he 
possessed less fastidiousness, less self-distrust. His 
mysterious and sudden death in 1878 came as a 
shock to alk who knew the charm of his companion- 
ship. It is pleasant to remember that almost the last 
words he spoke were in the Edinburgh Artists’ Club, 
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in praise of Corot, and if I mistake not, in praise 
of the particular picture, the “Souvenir d’Italie,” 
which appeared in THE MAGAZINE OF ART for March, 
p. 154. The exhibition of his collected works in 
the Glasgow Institute Galleries, in 1880, showed the 
variety, the breadth, the quality, the quick-seeing, 
artistic instinct of this true painter. 
At his death, at the age of forty-four, 
his powers seemed to be ripening to 
maturity, but the harvest was not to be! 
Chalmers exercised no small influence 
over Mr. McGavin in art-matters, hence 
we in the west have reason to be thank- 
ful to him. One of Chalmers’s finest 
portraits is that of Mr. McGavin, which 
now hangs in the Corporation Galleries, 
Glasgow. For this portrait the artist is 
said to have had over ninety sittings! 
Chalmers’s_ pictures were seldom seen 
during his lifetime in the Royal Academy 
exhibitions. He loved not exhibitions 
at the best, and contributed mainly, 
although not profusely, to the Royal 
Scottish Academy. There was a fine 
work by him, “The End of the Har- 
vest,” in the recent “Old Masters” Ex- 
hibition at Burlington House. 

In “L’Enfant couchée ” (p. 225) Mr. 
Maxwell is fortunate in possessing a 
beautiful example of Matthew Maris. 
The three brothers Maris are all artists 
in the best sense of the word, each with 
his own outlook and distinctive style, 
but Matthew is surely the greatest of 
the three. He may be, as one most ac- 
complished critic terms him, “a painter 
of dreams,” but when the same authority 
declares that there is a tinge of morbidity 
in his work, we are not required to agree 
with the critic. His tone and colour are 
generally superb—not, be it understood, 
in any way gorgeous—and his self-restraint admir- 
able. His every touch tells, frequently from its 
very simplicity. He never puts on paint for the 
mere sake of display: he is absolutely without 
affectation. We see this in his small landscapes, 
in such a picture as “He is coming!” and in this 
“Enfant couchée.” If he does take us into a world 
that is not like the real world of to-day, all compact 
of hard and strong facts; if he gives us glimpses of 
a beautiful land where the conditions of existence 
are gentler and more gracious than they are here, 
are our thanks not due to the poet-painter? He is 
one of the most unworldly of men and artists: he 
lives only for his art, and is unwearied in her 
service. For art he counts no sacrifice too great, 








MR. ANDREW MAXWELL’S COLLECTION. 


and all his own attainments as nothing. A sweeter 
little soul than “ L’Enfant couchée” “never looked 
through human eyes.” The eyes are gray and 
tender; the expression is singularly wistful and 
winsome, and yet full of childish innocence. Words- 
worth’s “Lucy” must have been just such a little 


maiden — “ the sweetest thing that ever grew.” 
Matthew Maris’s beautiful colour is all over the 
picture; in the hair, the dress, the blossoms, 
the butterflies we have exquisite harmony of tone. 
Another characteristic work by Matthew Maris, 
owned by Mr. Maxwell, is “The Lady of Shalott,” 
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gradation and colour, and the grey sky excellent. 
In skies and clouds James Maris seldom fails. 
Mr. Maxwell’s “ Morning by the Sea,” by Corot 
(p. 227), is one of that master’s finest works, displaying 
all his characteristic merits. The trees are painted 
with an absolute knowledge of their forms, and yet 
with a grace and tenderness and intense sympathy 
that come direct from the heart of the great painter. 
The aérial effect is splendid; both sky and land- 
scape are full of light and distance and the freshness 
of morning. The bay, shimmering in the early 
sunshine, stretches to the headland, crowned with 


THE PANCAKE. 


(From the Painting by Josef Israels.) 


as we have her in the first part of Tennyson’s poem. 
The weird suggestiveness of the figure—half reveal- 
ing, half concealing all the artist would have us 
understand from his conception, the tone and quality 
of the colour, give this picture distinction and in- 
dividual character. 

James Maris is, in his own way, about as great 
as his brother. In his many notable landscapes, his 
rendering is marked by keen insight, directness, and 
strength. We have in “ The Canal Bridge” (p. 221) 
a Dutch scene by a hand that knows exactly how 
much to give us, and how much to leave out. The 
composition is natural, the distance charming in 


a domed building—-a favourite touch of Corot’s. 
The light glances off the dancing leaves and 
brightens up the delicate tints of the dresses of the 
children, who frolic as befits the morning of their 
lives. We have dignity and repose in the picture; 
we have also the joy and hope that come to earth 
and to men with the opening of a new day. 

Mr. W. Q. Orchardson’s harmonious scheme of 
colour, grey and yellow, with light red introduced here 
and there, is shown to good purpose in “Don Cesar 
de Bazan.” The figure is both easy and dignified. 

The accomplished painter’s knowledge and his 
mastery of his material are strongly shown in the 
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dainty water-colour of “Autumn,” by L. Alma- 
Tadema. The textures are, of course, admirable, 
and the colour throughout is sweet and pleasant. 
The landscape of trees and the glimpse of un- 
dulating ground to the right give value and 
variety to the composition. With the daintiness 


ordinary beings whom we encounter in the daily 
round of life. They never existed in this work-a- 
day world, and more’s the pity! I shall have to 
deal at length with Moore in connection with 
another Glasgow collection, so I shall only say 
that in Mr. Maxwell’s “The Fan” (reproduced as 





THE MONK. 
(From the Painting by George Paul Chalmers.) 


in general treatment there is combined dignity of 
arrangement. 

There is seriousness, but no sadness, in “The 
Paneake,” by Josef Israels. It is a pleasant little 
scene in the life of a poor family, and the enjoyment 
of the children will be none the less deep because 
the elements of their happiness are of the simplest 
kind. The painting is broad, with rich shadows, 
and fine tone and quality in the background. This 
example of the Dutch painter is altogether whole- 
some in both spirit and technique. It is a con- 
vineing answer to those who would have us believe 
that he can paint nothing but melancholy scenes. 

Albert Moore moved in a world of his own. 
His creations of grace and beauty must be judged of 
by other standards than those we apply to the 


the frontispiece to this Part), the graceful attitudes 
of the girls, their languorous ease begotten of the 
drowsy summer day, the diaphanous draperies, the 
delicacy of colour, leave, on the score of beauty, 
little to be desired. We sigh only because no Act 
of Parliament can ever make reality out of Mr. 
Moore’s dreams of “ things as they might be.” 

It was found impossible to reproduce properly in 
black and white Mr. Maxwell’s Monet, “Effet de 
Neige.” Its varied play of colour cannot be ren- 
dered in monotone. The effect, to appearance, is 
simply got—so simply that it, at first, deceives you 
with its seeming easiness, and then bewilders and 
puzzles you as to how it has been done. Light 
blues and greens and yellows in separate touches 
make, on the canvas, wonderful combinations with 
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AUTUMN, 
(From the Water-Colour Drawing by L, Alma-Tadema, R.A. By Special Permission of Mr. H. L. Lefevre, the Owner of the Copyright.) 


white, and, as the result, the picture—‘ winter” 
though it be—positively lights up the wall on which 
it hangs. The cold blue sky with the yellowish 
clouds is a noteworthy bit of work. Everything 
is done in the most direct manner, and, at the 
right point of view, each stroke or dash or touch 
falls into its proper place and combines to pro- 
duce the general effect. Impressionism such as 
Monet’s in this picture is verily good. We have 
here the expression of the artist’s own nature, of 
what he really saw, undistorted by conventionalism, 
unspoilt by any idolatry of tradition. Monet is not 


always so fine as this, but he must be blind who 
would deny the beneficial influence he and _ his 
fellows—at least the best of them—have had upon 
latter-day art. Only we must beware of imitations: 
through foolish imitations, the daring innovations— 
or reforms if you like—of to-day, grow into the 
rigid conventionalisms of succeeding years. And a 
man must feel like an impressionist before he can 
paint as one. He must be fashioned that way. 

Among Mr. Maxwell’s other pictures, I can 
mention now only a clever canal scene by Tholen, 
with striking effects of artificial light. 





MORNING BY THE SEA. 
(From the Painting by Corot.) 














MMANUCL, HlosprrA /Westrinster,. 


By REV. W. J. LOFTIE. ILLUsTRaATED By HERBERT RAILTON. 


OOKING at Mr. Railton’s sketches of Emmanuel 
Hospital is but a melancholy pleasure. Regret 
at the destruction—the needless and wanton de- 
struction—of the old buildings leaves a feeling of 
pain, almost of indignation. We perceive that we 
have been robbed of part of our inheritance. Mr. 
Railton has done all he can to leave a memorial in 
black and white. For the colour we must now go 
to the “ Harbour of Refuge,” by Frederick Walker. 
Great efforts were made; money which might, 
as it turns out, have been better spent, was sub- 
scribed, even a kind of arbitrator was appointed, 
with a view to saving the building, if not the 
institution. But the case was prejudged. Time, 
trouble, and money were alike wasted, for greed was 
lord of all, A few pounds might be obtained for 
the sale of the site—a few pounds which, if any 
should be left when a contractor had been paid 
to clear away the old hospital, might be added to 
the charity, already so wealthy. Meanwhile we 
and our posterity are robbed. Such a place as 
this formed a national heirloom—something which, 
though not very valuable in itself, cannot be re- 
placed for any number of millions. In Westminster 
for some time past there has been a crusade going on 
against everything venerable--everything picturesque. 
The school, with its date 1688, which stands at the 
other side of the street—what the street is called 
we can only guess—is surrounded with hoardings, 
and will soon disappear, and what used to be almost 
an oasis ia the wilderness of miserable and magni- 
ticent architecture will have finally retired in favour 
of brown brick and commonplace vulgarity. 


A last sad visit, paid during the winter, while 
something remained of the old almshouses, though 
much had been destroyed and removed, still left on 
the mind a strong sense of beauty—in decay, it is 
true, but unquestionably of beauty such as is not 
to be found anywhere in the neighbouring Victoria 
Street. The almshouses were built at a very good 
period—a period when architects gave their minds 
to making a small or poor building look dignified. 
Ornament, the only resource of the modern builder, 
will never do that; but Emmanuel Hospital, small 
as it was, showed everywhere design and fore- 
thought, and skill in using commonplace details so 
as to combine them into a picturesque whole. The 
wings contained the houses of the twenty inmates. 
In the centre, marked by a turret, was a chapel, 
reached by a flight of steps, over which was the 
only bit of ornament in the whole place, a pediment 
carved with the founder’s arms. The date of the 
building was plain from the most cursory glance. 
It was in the style which we hear much talked 
about nowadays, but which architects seldom really 
practise—the style of the time of Queen Anne. 

The history of the Dacres “of the South,” as 
they were called, is full of interest, yet extremely 
difficult to unravel. Some time toward the end of 
the reign of Henry VIII. crime and calamity over- 
whelmed the old Sussex family of Fienes of Herst- 
monceux. One of the family, Richard Fienes, mar- 
ried Joan, the daughter of Thomas Dacre, the eldest 
son of the Lord Dacre of that period—namely, the 
middle of the fifteenth century. There was much 
litigation between the Fienes family and ‘the heirs 
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male of the Dacres, which was eventually settled by 
the apparent partition of the barony between the 
Lords Dacre of the North and the Lords Dacre of 
the South. At Herstmonceux the latter family 
might have flourished in hongur till the present day 
—for the title is not even 
now extinct—but for the 
terrible event to which I 
have alluded. 

A couple of miles to 
the north of Herstmon- 
ceux is Hellingley, and a 
field in the parish, not far 
from the parish church, 
is still known as Pickhay 
Field. Here one fine night 
in 1541 Lord: Dacre and 
some wild young friends, 
intent on robbing the 
deer-park of Sir Nicholas 
Pelham, close by, met a 
gamekeeper named John 
Busbridge. Him they 
smote so severely that he 
soon after died, and so 
Lord Dacre and _ three 
others were tried and be- 
headed—or, according tc 
some authorities, hanged 
—at Tyburn in the same 
year. The law must have 
been strained. Few people 
have ever been put to 
death in England for what 
is called constructive mur- 
der. Dacre was not even 
in Pickhay Field when the 
affray took place, and there 
were not wanting those 
who thought his great 
wealth—which, it was sup- 
posed, would escheat to the 
Crown—had more to do with his death than his 
part in an unlawful expedition in which somebody 
else fatally assaulted a gamekeeper. In this ex- 
pectation the greedy courtiers of Henry VIII. were 
disappointed. The estates were so strictly entailed 
that in spite of the forfeiture of this third lord 
of the Fienes family they passed to his brother 
iregory, who lived at Herstmonceux with his wife, 
Anne Sackville, until better days came. In 1558 
Gregory was “restored in blood.” In 1573 he 
was summoned to Parliament in the barony of his 
ancestors as Lord Dacre of the South, and in 1576 
his wife succeeded her mother and stepfather in 
possession of the house at Chelsea long occupied 


by Sir Thomas More, the ill-fated Chancellor of 
Henry VIII. 

Lord and Lady Dacre had no children. The old 
race of Fienes was destined to become extinct, and 
the entailed estates to pass to the family of a sister. 





They resolved, however, that their memory should 
be kept alive in some better way than by titles and 


honours. Lord Dacre died in 1594, but his widow, 
whose wealth was in no way affected by the settle- 
ments of the Fienes family, decided to carry out 
his. wishes. She only survived him till the begin- 
ning of the next year, but had meanwhile made a 
very careful will, by which, eventually, Westminster 
came into the possession of the alinshouses called 
Emmanuel Hospital, certain presentations to which 
were left to the parish of Chelsea, on condition of 
her monument and that of her lord being kept in 
repair. This monument is still in existence, and 
is one of the principal ornaments of the old church. 
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It stood at first in Sir Thomas More’s chapel, but 
was afterwards removed to its present position in 
the south aisle. 

Six years elapsed after Lady Dacre’s death, 
while lawyers and others took their toll of her 
bequest, before her wishes were completely carried 
out. The parishes to be benefited were those of 
Westminster, Chelsea, Hayes in Middlesex, and 
Brandesburton near Beverley in Yorkshire. The 
whole manor of Brandesburton was bequeathed, for 
the purposes of the trust, to the executors. In 1601 
a charter was obtained from Queen Elizabeth, and 
the house in Tothill Fields was constituted a 
hospital for the poor under the name of Emmanuel 
Hospital. A kind of school formed part of the 
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original scheme, under which, apparently, each poor 
iman and each poor woman who could do it under- 
took the charge of an orphan child. Such inmates 
were to instruct the child “in virtue and in good 
and laudable acts.” Lady Dacre probably did not 
contemplate reading, writing, and arithmetic as of 
much use in the class for which her charities were 
designed. A school was, nevertheless, eventually 
established in 1735. This arrangement was of 





course quite contrary to the reforming tendencies 
of this enlightened age. Lady Dacre’s school was 
the first upon which the newly-appointed Endowed 
Schools Commission pounced, and when we heard 
of it last sixty-three children were being fed, clothed, 
and taught—but whether in “ virtue or in good and 
laudable acts ” who can say ? 

The Hospital remained in Tothill Fields. The 
site was part of a little estate which had belonged 
to Lord and Lady Dacre, who, before the inheritance 
of Chelsea, had lived close by, at Stourton House, 
the site of which, with its surrounding “ compound,” 
is still marked by Stourton (corrupted into Strutton) 
Ground. In 1794, a hundred years ago, leases at 
Brandesburton and other places fell in, and the 
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charity was greatly extended. The Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen of London had become the gover- 
nors. Those who admired the old buildings used 
to think that with such guardians they were safe. 
But no; the house agent element in the present 
Corporation rendered it no more trustworthy than 
a committee of the Endowed Schools Commission, 
and Emmanuel Hospital, in spite of vehement efforts 
to save it, is a thing of the past. 
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“LITTLE ROUBILLAC.” 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART IL. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON. 


MZHE monument of the Duke 

a ©6of Argyll, referred to in the 

previous article—with one 

exception the finest of Rou- 

billae’s monumental efforts— 

was followed by three others 

in the nave of Westminster 

Abbey, conceived in the 

same allegoric pattern—that 

to Marshal Wade, and those 

to General Fleming and General Hargrave. It is at 

these last-named mural medleys, and at General 

Hargrave’s in particular, that Goldsmith is sup- 

posed to glance when he speaks of the memorials 

which dignify their designer rather than the dead. 

Neither General Fleming nor General Hargrave 

had done anything deserving either of a sculptor 

or a vates sacer. The former, indeed, had been 

wounded as a captain under Marlborough at Blen- 

heim, and had been present at Falkirk and Culloden. 

But to the exploits of the latter, not even the all- 

embracing “ Dictionary of National Biography ” has 

vouchsafed a line, although he has an earthquake 
to himself in Westminster Abbey. 


In the year 1750 History, not prodigal in the 
minor details of Roubillac’s life, records that Tyers 
lent him twenty pounds—a painful reminder that 
even costly tributes to rich men do not always 


ensure opulence. In the following year he executed 
a monument at Oxford to Henry Chichele, the 
founder of All Souls. Then, at the beginning of 
1752, being himself of the mature age of fifty-seven, 
he married. Of this fact there can be no doubt, 
as it was “in all the papers;” and Mr. Justice 
Fielding copied it from the General Advertiser, 
with other fashionable intelligence, into Number 
4 of his own newly established Covent Garden 
Journal. “A Few Days since [the date of this 
veracious record is January 11, 1752] was married 
Mr. Roubiliac, an eminent Statuary in St. Martin’s 
Lane, to Miss Crosby of Deptford, a celebrated 
Beauty, with a Fortune of ten Thousand Pounds.” 
Here, it should seem, in the conventional phrase 
at which Fielding was so fond of poking fun, were 
“all the Accomplishments necessary to render the 
Marriage State truly happy.” But, unluckily, this 
is absolutely the only reference ta the circumstance 
which has survived. The “ Fortune of Ten Thou- 
sand Pounds” (if it ever existed) must have vanished 
like fairy gold, for, ten years later, Roubillac died 
poor; while the charms of the lady can scarcely 


have been of an imperative character, since her 
husband, not many months after his marriage, went 
on a Continental tour and left his wife behind. 
When, in October, 1752, Reynolds was hastening 
homeward from Italy he met Roubillae, Arthur 
Pond, and his old master Hudson, on their way to 
Rome—Roubillac going for the first time. Of this 
belated exploration of the Ancients, accounts vary. 
“He staid but three days in Rome,” said Flax- 
man contemptuously, “and laughed at ancient 
sculpture.” But Northcote tells a different tale. 
According to him Roubillac expressed himself 
rapturously to Reynolds about what he had seen 
abroad. The key to this apparent contradiction 
probably lies in the fact that what Roubillac 
praised to Reynolds was, not so much those time- 
honoured antiques that Flaxman loved, but the 
more modern masterpieces of a sculptor whose 
work appealed more directly to his own personal 
taste and traditions. What chiefly attracted Rou- 
billac in the Eternal City.was the transitory work 
of Bernini. And it was no doubt Bernini whom 
he had in mind when, on his return, he hurried 
nervously to Westminster to inspect his own 
efforts by the light of his latest experiences. The 
result (he told Reynolds sadly) was profoundly 
humiliating. All he had done seemed “meagre 
and starved, as if made of nothing but tobacco- 
pipes.” 

From this date his story becomes more than 
ever the record of his work, and of that work it 
is only necessary to specify the more successful 
pieces. In 1753 he completed another great 
sepulchral trophy, the monument to Admiral Sir 
Peter Warren, which includes a brawny Hercules 
(with thews carefully studied from the watermen 
and chairmen of the period) and a justly praised 
figure of Navigation. The Warren monument is 
in the North Transept of the Abbey. Five years later 
he executed for Garrick, and, in a measure from 
Garrick, who posed as his model, the well-known 
figure of Shakespeare, which, after long decorating 
its special temple in the actor’s villa at Hampton, 
now, under his will, decorates the British Museum. 
For this statue Garrick gave Roubillac three 
hundred guineas, and he also gave him an infinity of 
trouble. By ill luck, the marble turned out streaked, 
and the actor complained that Roubillac had carved 
him a Shakespeare marked with mulberries, upon 
which the compliant sculptor removed the head, and 
substituted another. After Shakespeare came a 
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second but not very successful statue of Handel 
above his grave in Poets’ Corner; and, lastly, what 
may be regarded as Roubillac’s masterpiece in this 
line, the well-known monument to Mr. Nightingale 
and his wife, Lady Huntingdon’s sister. Death, 
shrouded and terrible, bursts through the black doors 





THE NIGHTINGALE MONUMENT, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
(By Roubillac. From a Photograph by Messrs. York and Son, Notting Hiil, W.) 


at the base of the monument, and threatens with his 
dart the failing figure of the young wife (she was 
but six-and-twenty!) who sinks dissolving on her 
husband’s arm. The group which, like the Warren 
monument, suggests the influence of Bernini, is the 
ne plus ultra of the Roubillac manner—a manner 
theatric, fantastic, artificial if you will, but extra- 
ordinarily dexterous and clever; and one almost feels 
inclined to sympathise with the burglar of tradi- 


tion, who, having entered the Abbey on a moonlight 

night with felonious intent, was so startled by Death’s 

minatory gesture that he decamped at once, leaving 
his professional “jemmy” or crowbar of office 

(“oppositis foribus minax”) on the pavement in 

front of the tomb. It was, according to Dean 

Stanley, piously preserved as a 

testimony to his terror. 

The above examples by no means 
exhaust the list of Roubillac’s suc- 
cesses. At Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, there is a justly famous 
statue, the— 

“Newton with his prism* and silent face, 
The marble index of a mind for ever 
Voyaging through strange seas of thought, 

alone ”— 

which Wordsworth used to watch, 

on moonlight nights, from his win- 

dow at St. John’s; in Worcester 

Cathedral there are notable ‘monu- 

ments to Bishops Hough and Hurd. 

Another much-praised performance 

is that in the church of Walton- 

upon-Thames to the last Lord 

Shannon—a further compilation in 

the Hargrave and Fleming manner 

of allegorical figures, guns, drums, 
and standards in stone. Besides 
these, scattered about in public 
institutions and private galleries, 
there are a number of busts, like 
the Hogarth in the National Por- 
trait Gallery, the Wilton in the 
Royal Academy, and the Garrick 
at the Garrick Club, which only 
need a patient and conscientious 
chronicler. After the Nightingale 
monument, however, which was 
erected in 1761, Roubillae can have 
done little, for early in the follow- 
ing year, on the 11th of January, 
he died, and was buried four days 
later “in St. Martin’s Churchyard, 
under the window of the Bell 

Bagnio.” His funeral was attended 

by Hogarth, Reynolds, Hayman, and 

the leading members of that St. Martin’s Lane Aca- 
demy which, when he moved his studio from Peter's 

Court, had entered upon his vacated premises. He 

need not, one would think, have died poor, for a 

receipt in the Morrison collection of autographs for 

£500 for the Lynn monument in Southwick Church, 

Northamptonshire, shows that his prices were by 

no means contemptible. Yet, according to Smith’s 


* He holds a prism in his hand. 
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“ Nollekens,” he left this world so seriously in debt 
that his effects, when all necessary expenses were de- 
frayed, paid no more than eighteenpence in the pound. 

At the Spring Gardens Exhibition of May, 
1761—that second exhibition to the catalogue of 
which Hogarth contributed its most effective decora- 
tions—there was a portrait in oil of Roubillac, 
purporting to be executed by himself. To infer 
its value from the fact that it only fetched 
three-and-sixpence at the sale of his pro- 
perty would be unwise, since, at the same 
sale, a copy by Reynolds of the Chandos 
Shakespeare realised, with seven other 
pictures, no more than a paltry ten shil- 
lings. But seeing that the Spring Gardens 
catalogue expressly describes the portrait 
as the artist’s “ first attempt,” it is probable 
that its merits were not obtrusive. For- 
tunately, its loss is more than atoned for 
by the very characteristic half-length—also 
in the same exhibition, and now at Bethnal 
Green—which was painted by his Swiss 
friend, Adrien Carpentiers. This, the black- 
and-white aspect of which is familiar in 
the mezzotint of David Martin (1765), 
shows Roubillae at work upon a statuette 
of Shakespeare, the head of which he is 
delicately touching with his modelling tool. 
The portrait is that of a spare-fleshed, 
keen-featured little man, with red lips and 
bright eyes, full of vivacity and nervous 
energy. His dark-skinned Gallic face is 
closely shaven; he wears a grey, frogged 
coat, artistically open at the throat, and 
in place of his wig, a greenish-looking cap. 

From the scattered anecdotes which 
have been recorded of him, taken in con- 
nection with his likeness and his work, it 
is comparatively easy to construct his cha- 
racter. Though he lived here for a quarter 
of a century, he remained a foreigner, pre- 
serving the characteristics of his race, and 
to the last speaking English “as she is 
spoke” (for Frenchmen) in the pages of 
Fielding and Smollett. An enthusiast in his art, and 
an unwearied worker, his pleasures—at all events 
during his bachelorhood—seem to have been confined 
to an evening look-in, for chess or draughts, at Old 
Slaughter’s, or some of the other friendly hostelries 
of St. Martin’s Lane, where, at that time, “most did 
congregate” the literary and artistic notabilities 
of the neighbourhood: Isaac Ware the architect 
(whose bust Roubillac modelled); Hogarth and 
Hudson; Parry, the blind harper; McArdell and 
Luke Sullivan, the engravers; Hubert Bourguignon, 
otherwise Gravelot, the book-illustrator ; and Moser, 
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more familiarly known as Old Moser, the keeper 
of the St. Martin’s Lane Academy. In such a 
company, one must imagine Roubillac passing briskly 
to and fro, and energetically “piecing the imperfec- 
tions” of his English by his emphatic gestures, 
When absorbed by his work, he was often absent- 
minded, and perhaps not without the affectation 
of a greater eccentricity than he really possessed. 


HOGARTH. 
(From the Bust by Roubillac, in the National Portrait Gallery.) 


Once, while he was engaged on the Nightingale 
monument, a messenger found him plunged in a 
fit of abstraction before one of the kneeling figures 
in the adjacent tomb of Sir Francis Vere. “Hush!” 
—he whispered mysteriously, when his attention 
was at length aroused,—“hush! he vil speak 
presently.” Upon another occasion, being pre- 
occupied with his own conception of Mr. Nightin- 
gale, he suddenly dropped his knife and fork at 
dinner, and flung himself into an attitude of horror 
which almost petrified the luckless serving boy at 
whom his looks appeared to be directed. Something 
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of the same restless and impulsive extravagance 
no doubt passed into and exaggerated his man- 
ner of speaking. There is a story that when he 
wanted an inscription for one of his Westminster 
efforts, Reynolds accompanied him to Johnson’s 
famous Gough Square garret. Roubillac straightway 
began a full-blown and highly-seasoned harangue in 
order to explain his errand. But the big man was 
down upon him instanter, bidding him bluntly (in 
Falstaff phrase) “ deliver himself like a man of this 
world.” “Come, 
come, sir,” said he 
in his most magis- 
terial manner, “let 
us have no more 
of this bombastic, 
ridiculous rhodo- 
montade. Let me 
know, in simple 
language, the 
name, character, 
and quality of the 
person whose epi- 
taph you intend to 
have me write.” 
As a sculptor, 
Roubillac retains 
the traces of his 
foreign training as 
markedly as he 
retains the im- 
press of his foreign 
nationality. To 
the last he is the 
pupil of Coustou 
and —_— Balthazar; 
and he had little 
temptation to be 
otherwise. Neither 
from Rysbrack 
nor Scheemakers, 
aliens like himself, 
and schooled upon 
alien models, was 
he likely to learn 
anything, even if they had been his superiors in 
ability, which they certainly were not; and there 
was no English master of cufficient importance to 
influence him in any way. Indeed, to define him 
accurately, one has to go back to the old distinction 
between Greek and Roman art—between the type 
and the individual. It is not to the school of Phidias 
or Praxiteles that Roubillac belongs; it is to the 
school of Lysippus, or rather of his brother Lysis- 





DR. MEAD. 
(From the Terra-Cotta Bust by Roubillac, in the British Museum.) 


tratus. Like the lover in the old song, “it is not 
Beauty he demands ”—at all events it is not Beauty 
exclusively ; it is Character first. One can under- 
stand how opposed his “tormented” and dramatic 
manner must have been to the restrained and stately 
style of Flaxman—Flaxman who could see in him 
nothing but conceits and epigrams of the chisel. 
One can understand also how infinitely Roubillac 
would have preferred to Flaxman’s Greek severities 
what Northcote calls “the captivating and luxuriant 
splendours of Ber- 
nini.” Roubillac, 
in short, besides 
beinga Frenchman 
in grain, which was 
much, was also an 
eighteenth-cen- 
tury realist, which 
was more. He 
delighted in the 
seizure of fugitive 
expression, the 
fixing of momen- 
tary gesture, the 
indication of 
moods of mind, 
the ingenious re- 
production of cos- 
tume, detail, 
texture, surface. 
He copies the 
marks of small- 
pox, the traces of 
ancient scars, the 
petty folds and 
trivial wrinkles of 
material. In his 
work it is idle to 
look for repose, 
for gravity, for dig- 
nity. But he will 
give you action, 
even to gesticula- 
tion; expression, 
even to grimace. 
He is most successful in his busts; and these again 
are best of their kind when, like those of Pope and 
Hogarth, they are modelled from the life. Of his 
elaborate monumental and sepulchral efforts, the day 
is past. Those to whom the Nightingale tomb now 
seems bizarre and exotic may nevertheless take 
pleasure in remembering that it was once admired 
by a great authority on the Sublime and Beautiful 
—by the critic and orator, Edmund Burke. 




















STUDY 
(By A. Van de Velde. 


OF SHEEP. 
From “ Les Artistes Célebres”—“ Les Van de Velde.”) 


SOME RECENT ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES. 


———_00 —— 


N the series of “ Les Artistes Célébres ” (Librairie 
de l’Art, Paris) we have the monograph by 
Monsieur A. Gazier on “Philippe et Jean-Baptiste 
de- Champaigne.” The feature of this biography— 
which, though it is confessedly addressed to the 
greater public, is yet a serious contribution to the 
literature of art—is that uncle and nephew are 
placed in their proper position and surroundings, and 
appear as the painters-in-ordinary to the celebrated 
monastery of Port-Royal. The story of these painters 
of fashion and priesthood is an interesting one, 
and the omission of Ste.-Beuve is remedied, by the 
adequate manner in which Port-Royal and its posi- 
tion are dealt with. The illustration of the volume 
is profuse, but being for the most part reduced, not 
from the original pictures, but from the engrav- 
ings of them (mostly by Morin and Edelinck), it 
is not as satisfactory in its results as it might be. 
In the same series M. Duplessis, the keeper 

of the print-room at the National Library af 
France, has devoted a volume to “Les Audrans,” 
small, but excellent in its matter, and sufficiently 
learned to make it the most important essay yet 
issued on the work of the famous engravers. The 


art of line-engraving has rarely run so persistently 
in families as in that of the Audran, of whom 
the first, Charles, was born in 1594, and the last 
Prosper - Gabriel, died in 1819. M. Duplessis 
chronicles no fewer than thirteen of the family, 
and gives examples of the work of most of them. 
His colleague, M. Henri Bouchot, deals with the 
more interesting and more important artists, “ Les 
Clouets et Corneille de Lyon.” Jean Clouet, better 
known in England perhaps as Janet, and his rival 
Corneille de la Haye, have, of course, become 
absorbed by France in its list of masters; but, in 
point of fact, they both came from Flanders, and 
it was only Francois Clouet who could at all be con- 
sidered a Frenchman. M. Buchot’s treatise is quite 
up to the level of the majority of the series. It is 
in no sense a compilation, but a work of original re- 
search ; and the author claims that the illustrations 
(some of which are good) show for the first time in- 
disputable works of Clouet and Corneille “de Lyon,” 
after originals in national museums of France, 
hitherto unknown. At greater length, for much 
more is known of them, has M. Emile Michel—the 
eminent biographer of Rembrandt—dealt with “ Les 
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Van de Velde.” As in his former work, we have the 
rare taste, the scholarship, and the critical acumen 
which are distinctive of the author. He deals with 
each of the Van de Veldes in turn and almost 
with equal thoroughness—Jan the First (the writing 
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the “J. B. Greuze,” by M. Charles Normand. The 
story of this painter—the vainest, the most successful, 
the most superficial (in a sense), and now the most 
ill-considered though among the highest praised of 
all the more eminent artists of the French school—is 











STUDY OF A YOUNG WOMAN. 


(By Greuze. 


master); Esaias; Jan the Second (the engraver), 
William the elder and his two famous sons, Wil- 
liam (the marine painter and first “special war 
artist”) and Adrian (the animal painter). A large 
selection of their works is reproduced, for the most 
part with greater care than is usual in this series, 
while the book itself is written with a lighter pen 
than is commonly devoted to scholarly monographs. 
Another volume of this rapidly-produced series is 


From “ Les Artistes Célebres”—‘ J. B. Greuze.”) 


told in the greatest detail, and much that has hitherto 
been little understood is clearly set forth. M. 
Normand renders full justice to his subject; but he 
is no hero-worshipper, and seeks no more credit for 
Greuze than he rightly may. Yet it cannot be denied 
that Greuze has suffered overmuch for his affectation 
and sickly sentiment and bon-bon prettiness; and 
that the public in its displeasure has neither made 
allowance for the demands made upon the painter 
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by the age and fashion in which he lived, nor given 
credit for the often fine quality of his paint. M. Nor- 
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PERALS NAG 


(From “ Les Artistes Célebres”—‘ Les Boulle.”) 


mand has carried out his task excellently well, and 
his book is rendered the more valuable for the in- 
clusion of many brilliant studies by the artist, as well 
as reproductions of all his better-known pictures. g 


ESSRS. MACMILLAN have struck a good 
vein in their series of Old English classics, 

and have done well to follow the “ Vicar of Wake- 
field” and “Cranford” with Miss Mitford’s “Our 
Village.” Is it a sign that our country is growing 
old, it takes so much pleasure in looking back 
upon itself when it was younger? These stories 
of a bygone day, of a simple life which has well- 


Carters hy 
THE CARTER'S BOY. 

(Drawn by Hugh Thomson. From “Our Village.”) 
nigh passed away, have a charm to-day greater 
than ever. Our fathers and mothers loved them, 
it is true; but the quiet, simple life was not so 
far from them, and could not have seemed so 
unattainable as to us. 

To those who are not acquainted with the 
story of Miss Mitford’s life—a quite pathetic one 
—Mrs. Ritchie’s delightful introduction to the book 
will be most welcome. Mr. Hugh Thomson has 
never done better work than in these illustrations. 
He is a man to be envied. For months he must 
have been living in “Our Village,” and that he 
loves the inhabitants is shown by his sympathetic 
version of them. Now and then he seems not 
quite to realise his characters—as, for instance, 
in his “Recruiting Sergeant” (page 15) and his 
“Joseph White Carrying Off the Fair Rachel” 
(page 51). These are caricature rather than cha- 
racter ; but his women and his ploughboys, not to 
mention their lovers, are nature itself. The book 
is a dear old friend, and we welcome it warmly in 
its new form. 
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AUTHENTIC PORTRAITS OF ROBERT BURNS: A SKETCH. 


By J. M. GRAY, F.S.A. Scor. 


SUPPOSE there is no poet, ancient or modern, 
who has called forth so intimate and homely a 
human interest, such a sense of ardent brotherhood, 





ROBERT BURNS. 


(From the Engraving by John Horsburgh after the Portrait by Peter Taylor, 


in the Scottish National Portrait Gallery.) 


has so widely and powerfully stirred a distinctly 
personal enthusiasm, as Robert Burns. He has no 
moderate admirers, no readers that are merely “a 
little loving;” your heart must gush forth spon- 
taneously towards this singer, or else you are for 
ever incapable of feeling his spell. And it is just 
because the enthusiasm for this poet is something 
more—and deeper—than a mere literary pre- 
ference, iust because he is admired not simply as 
a writer skilled in his craft, but rather as a rich 
human personality whose exuberant humanity 
came to overflow in verse, that all personal relics 
relating to Burns are so peculiarly prized by his 
devotees. They are treasured like the relics of a 
personal friend; they are cherished like the ribbons 
and the flowers of an “enskyéd” mistress. 

And among such relics of the poet none, of 


course, can possibly be more intimate, more deeply 
personal, than his authentic portraits: these must 
always rank among the best-valued treasures of 
the Burns collector. Portraits of Burns 
have been called for; pictures osten- 
sibly portraits of Burns have promptly 
answered the call. But such of these as 
possess any claim to be regarded as first- 
hand portrayals of the poet’s features, by 
artists who knew him in life, or worked 
under other circumstances specially 
favourable to authenticity, are few indeed. 
It is with these few that I propose to 
deal, all but exclusively, in the present 
brief paper. 

Most of the authentic portraits of 
Robert Burns owe their origin to the 
period of his earliest visit to Edinburgh, 
that triumphant time when—his first 
poetic devoir done—he began to taste 
the delight of mingling with his peers, 
or at least with those of his contempora- 
ries who approached. nearest to his own 
intellectual stature. 

There is reasonable ground for be- 
lieving that the earliest of his portraits 
painted in Edinburgh was the cabinet- 
sized half-length, executed by Peter 
(known also as Patrick) Taylor, at pre- 
sent deposited in the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery by Mr. W. A. Taylor; 
and that this portrait was taken from 
life during December, 1786, Burns having 
arrived in Edinburgh in the end of the 
previous month. An interesting letter 
by Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, reprinted in the 
Edinburgh Literary Journal, 5th December, 1829, 
records a visit which the writer paid in 1812 to 
the widow of the artist, in company with Gilbert 
Burns, Mr. Gray, Mr. Ainslie, and other of the poet’s 
surviving friends. Mrs. Taylor singled out Gilbert, 
as being Robert’s brother. When the portrait was 
produced, Mr. Gray was enthusiastic in its praise, 
and on Mr. Ainslie making some remarks about 
the mouth, Gilbert Burns expressed his opinion: 
“It is particularly like Robert in the form and 
air; with regard to venial faults, I care not.” 
Mrs. Taylor then related how the portrait had 
been executed by her late husband during three 
morning sittings, at the last of which she had her- 
self been present. 

This quotation establishes the fact that the 
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portrait was executed direct from life; and in 1830, 
when the engraving from it by John Horsburgh was 
first published, its substantial accuracy as a likeness 
was vouched for by Burns’s widow, John Syme, 
Peter Hill, Mrs. Dunlop, and “Clarinda,” with 
others of those who had 
known the poet most in- 
timately, as well as by Sir 
Walter Scott, who, when a 
boy, had seen him “un- 
forgetably.” On the other 
hand, it must be taken into 
account that, as recorded by 
Mr. W. Hall in a letter dated 
27th April, 1851, printed in 
the “Burns Chronicle” for 
1893, various persons who 
remembered Burns in life 
failed to recognise the like- 
ness. 

The fact is that Taylor 
was not a professional painter 
of portraits, but a house- and 
coach-painter, who occasion- 
ally executed likenesses. I 
have examined one other by 
his hand, a portrait of him- 
self, more artistic in treat- 
ment than his rendering of 
the poet. But while he 
possessed too little subtlety 
of touch to portray Burns’s 
face in its grand totality 
and with a uniformly con- 
vineing veracity, he has yet 
been able, spite of the ex- 
aggerated look of age which 
his picture presents, and of 
all other shortcomings, to 
catch such characteristics as 
rendered the print from his 
painting a valued possession 
to those who had known the poet most intimately. 
If the Taylor portrait cannot rank very highly in 
the list of authentic representations of Burns, it is 
certainly a deeply-interesting Burns relic, an inti- 
mate memorial of those morning meetings between 
poet and painter. 

In the second illustration we have the best 
known and most widely-accepted portrait of Burns. 
It was painted by his friend Alexander Nasmyth, 
to be used as the frontispiece of the Edinburgh 
edition of his “ Poems,” and, as we learn from one 
of the poet’s letters to a friend in Ayr, it was in 
the engraver’s hands by the 24th of February, 1787. 
The artist presented it to the poet’s wife; her son, 
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Colonel William Burns, bequeathed it to the Board of 
Manufactures, Edinburgh ; and it now hangs in the 
National Gallery of Scotland. On the back it is 
authenticated by an inscription in Nasmyth’s hand: 


“Painted from Mr. Robert Burns by his friend 


ROBERT BURNS. 


(From the “Portrait by Alexander Nasmyth, in the National Gallery of Scotland.) 


Alexr. Nasmyth, Edinr., 1787,” and another by the 
poet’s eldest son certifies it as the original, and, in 
his opinion, “the only authentic portrait of him in 
existence, or at least the only Portrait of the Poet 
whose authenticity is indisputable.” 

The picture has been painted with a careful and 
a loving hand. It renders the ripe contours of cheek 
and chin, the fine arching of the eyebrows, the rip- 
pling lines of the lips and the exquisite dimples that 
end them ; and it seems to catch not a little of what 
must have been the normal look of the poet’s rich 
brown, widely-opened eyes, which were so memor- 
able a feature in his face, and which, when an 
impassioned moment arrived, actually “glowed ”— 
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“T say literally glowed”—as Sir Walter Scott has 
so emphatically recorded. Yet we feel here that 
the kindly painter has a little softened down the 
actual man; we miss something of the rustic strength 
that must have been visible in the peasant-bard, 


ROBERT BURNS. 


(From the Painting by Alexander Nasmyth, in the National Gallery of Scotland.) 


Nasmyth executed two replicas of this bust- 
portrait. One of these, painted for George 
Thomson, compiler of the musical “Collections ” 
in which so many of Burns’s lyrics first appeared, 
is now in the National Portrait Gallery, London. 
As originally executed, its canvas showed a painted 
representation of sculptured stonework surrounding 
the figure; and it varies in some slight details of 
costume from the original picture. It has been 
regarded, on the testimony of Thomson’s son, as 
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the joint work of Nasmyth and Raeburn; but 
James Nasmyth claimed that it was wholly by his 
father, and certainly, if any touches were added 
by Raeburn, it can only have been on very un- 
important parts of the canvas. 

The other replica is that now 
at Auchendrame, Ayrshire, the 
property of the Misses Cathcart, 
whose mother had been a pupil 
of Alexander Nasmyth, from whom 
her husband, Elias Cathcart, pur- 
chased the portrait. It is authen- 
ticated by the artist’s seal and his 
inscription, dated 1824, stating it 
to be “one of the three pictures 
painted by him,” and specifying 
Mrs. Burns and George Thomson 
as owners of the other two. Com- 
pared with its original, this picture 
shows some slight variations in 
the forms of the costume; but 
more remarkable are the differences 
in the shape of the face, which 
appears rounder than in either of 
the other versions, and in the form 
of the head, which is less lofty in 
front above the forehead, and fuller 
in the back portions above the ear. 

Two of the engravings from the 
Nasmyth portraits possess especial 
authenticity. The engraving in 
stipple by John Beugo, which first 
appeared as the frontispiece of 
the 1787 Edinburgh edition of the 
“Poems,” was executed with the 
advantage of three sittings from 
the poet; and the results of this 
study from life are visible in the 
more compact form of the head, 
the greater massiveness of feature, 
and the firmer and more resolute 
expression which characterises the 
print. Thirty-six impressions on 
India paper were thrown off for 
the poet himself, and these he 
was in the habit of presenting to 
fair ladies, reverend doctors, and other favoured 
friends. 

The fine stipple and mezzotint engraving by 
William Walker and Samuel Cousins is the other 
most important transcript from the Nasmyth bust- 
portrait. It emphasises the ideal aspects of the 
face, and it received the highest praise from the 
painter, because “it conveys to me a more true 
and lively remembrance of Burns than my own 
portrait of him does; it so perfectly renders the 
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spirit of his expression, as well as the details of 
his every feature.” 

Nasmyth painted one other portrait of the poet, 
the cabinet-sized full-length (reproduced on the op- 
posite page), of which the original is now deposited 





ROBERT BURNS. 
(From a Silhouctte in the Scottish National Portrait Gallery ) 


in the National Gallery of Scotland by Sir Hugh 
Hume Campbell. The first suggestion for this work 
seems to have been a sketch made at Roslin, during 
a summer morning spent there by the poet and the 
painter, after a convivial evening in Edinburgh. A 
pencil drawing also exists, done in 1828, for William 
Miller to engrave for Lockhart’s “Life of Burns,” 
the face being blank, and marked to be “taken 
from the print by Beugo;” but the work in colour 
was done independently, to embody the painter’s 
memory of his friend’s figure, and is invaluable 
as the record of one who had seen the actuality. 
Burns is here clad in a coat of reddish madder, 
the striped vest that appears in the bust-portrait, 
buff breeches, and long boots with brown tops; 
and the face—with a curious proportionate small- 
ness of the nose—shows more of the well-knit 
firmness and shrewdness that appears in the Beugo 
print than is visible in the bust-portraits. 

During the poet’s first residence in Edinburgh, 
J. Miers, the silhouettist, was at work there, and 
was largely patronised by the Burns circle. The 
poet, with his genius for friendship—prized the 
black “shades” of his acquaintances’ faces, and 
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formed quite a collection of them. Silhouettes of 
Dr. Blacklock, Lord Glencairn, and Robert Ainslie, 
were to decorate the chimneypiece of his Ellisland 
farmhouse, as he tells us in a letter. Clarinda, too, 
went “to Miers alone; ’tis quite a usual thing, I 
hear,” at Burns’s ardent request; and the fine 
silhouette that was the result was preserved by 
Burns “in the sanctum sanctorum of my most 
anxious care.” 

The original life-size shade of Burns himself 
existed, so lately as 1854, in the possession of Field, 
Miers’s successor in the Strand; and from this 
both Cunninghain and Hogg obtained the reduced 
transcripts given in their editions of “ Burns.” 
Cunningham’s reproduction is practically a_re- 
versed version of that in our illustration, from 
an original in the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery, and substantially agrees with the other 
authentic heads of Burns. That published by 
Hogg is curiously altered, both in details and 
general expression, the head being raised, the 
upper lip become long, narrow, and protruding, 
and the nose thin, bridged, and pointed at the 
end, which is retroussé rather than merely “top- 
tilted,” as in the Nasmyth and other authentic 
portraits. ; 

The beautiful life-sized head in crayons—repro- 
duced on p. 242 through the kindness of its owner, 





ROBERT BURNS. 
(From the Miniature in the Scottish National Portrait Gallery.) 


Sir Theodore Martin—has always enjoyed a high 
reputation. There is no proof that Skirving ever 
saw the poet, as has been so frequently affirmed— 
indeed, Allan Cunningham asserts that the artist 
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himself told him he never did. Doubtless Skirving 
was aided by Gilbert Burns, who was in charge 
of a farm in the painter’s county of East Lothian 
within about four years of Robert’s death; and 
basing his work on Nasmyth, the artist’s admirably 
keen sense for character, visible in his best pro- 


ROBERT BURNS. 


(From the Crayon Drawing by Skirving. By Permission of Sir Theodore Martin.) 


ductions, has enabled him to turn to good account 
the fraternal memory while it was still fresh and 
vivid. It is wonderful how happily Skirving has 
preserved the refinement of Nasmyth’s bust-portrait, 
in combination with the strength which is the 
dominant note of the Beugo print. 

The illustration at the top of the opposite page 
reproduces a water-colour drawing by David Allan, 
sent in 1795 as a present from George Thomson to 
Robert Burns, and still in the possession of the poet’s 
grand-daughter, Mrs. Hutchinson. Neither artist 
nor donor had met Burns, but they knew his face 





in Nasmyth’s portrait, and one of the figures in the 
drawing was intended for the poet. Burns, in ac- 
knowledging the present, wrote (May, 1795): “My 
phiz is sae kenspeckle, that the very joiner’s 
apprentice whom Mrs. Burns employed to break 
up the parcel (I was out of town that day) knew 
it at once. . . . Several people 
think that Allan’s likeness of me 
is more striking than Nasmyth’s, 
for which I sat to him half a dozen 
times.” 

It may be interesting to some 
readers to have an enlarged version 
of this head, so curiously interesting 
in connection with the above ex- 
tract. Manifestly it is a rude 
reversed copy from the Nasmyth 
bust-portrait, and though its aspect 
is much more boyish, though the 
nose assumes a false and ignoble 
form, and there is a coarsening in 
every part, it is undoubtedly a con- 
temporary portrait, which possessed 
enough likeness to be unmistakable 
to the poet himself and his homely 
neighbours in Dumfries. 

The miniature of Burns, repro- 
duced, for the first time, on p. 241, 
is of singular interest. It was be- 
queathed by Mr. W. F. Watson to the 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery, 
and undoubtedly portrays the poet’s 
face; quite obviously, too, it has 
been painted from life, and owes 
nothing to any other existing por- 
trait, though its details are in sub- 
stantial agreement with the most 
authentic of these. There is no 
information as to its previous his- 
tory, except what is suggested by 
the fact that it bears on the back 
the armorial book-plate of John 
Mitchell, Burns’s friend, and his 
chief in the Excise at Dumfries. It 
shows a thin cheek, and catches an anxious expres- 
sion in the compressed mouth, which might well be 
the result of failing health. The eye is particularly 
dark, brilliant, and striking ; and we have a homely 
touch of intimate reality in a grey shadow on the chin, 
from the strong, closely-shaven beard. The costume 
is a dark-blue coat, with brass buttons, a yellowish- 
green vest striped with red, and a white cravat. 

In the letter to Thomson just quoted, Burns 
refers to the painting of a miniature—“the most 
remarkable likeness of what I am at this moment 
that I think ever was taken of anybody ;” and it is 
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probably the same work, still unfinished, which he miniature of Burns, and that we have here the latest 
again mentions, under date 29th January, 1796, as__ of the authentic likenesses of Scotland’s greatest poet. 





THE COTTAR’S SATURDAY NIGHT. e 
(From the Water-Colour Drawing by David Allan. By Permission of Mrs. Hutchinson.) 


by “ Reid, of this town” (Dumfries). This artist has The skull of Burns was cast in plaster on the 
been identified as Alexander Reid of Kirkennan, near 31st of March, 1834, at the time of the burial of 
Dalbeattie, who for a time had a studio in Dumfries. his widow, and it forms an interesting test for the 
accuracy of the existing portraits. It may be no- 
ticed that all the portraits give the appearance of 
higher temples than are suggested by the propor- 
tions of the skull; and, indeed, Mr. M‘Diarmid, in 





HEAD OF BURNS, FROM “THE COTTAR’S BURNS'S SKULL. 
SATURDAY NIGHT.” (From the Cast in the Scottish National Portrait Gallery.) 


Examples of Alexander Reid’s work as a miniaturist his account of the exhumation, notices that “the 
have been compared with the present portrait, and forehead struck everyone as beautifully arched, if 
there is good reason for believing that this is his not so high as might have been reasonably expected.” 
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Ave Maria in Rome. 


By MATHILDE BLIND. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN FULLEYLOVE, R.I. 


AR away dim violet mountains 
Fade away from sight ; 
Flashing from fantastic fountains 
Fets the liquid light 
Where fron Nymph or Triton’s lip 
Bubbling waters drip and drip, 
Bubbling day and night. 


Pealed from tower to answering tower 
O'er the city swells, 

Ringing in the hallowed hour 
Rhythm of bells on bells ; 

And on wings of choral song 

Confluent hearts to Mary throng 
From dim cloistered cells. 


On the golden ground of Even— 


Like a half-way home 


On the pilsrim voad to heaven— 


Floats St. Peter's dome: 


High, high, in the air alone— 
Man's dread thoughts transformed to stone, 


Pinuacled o'er Rome. 











(Drawn by John Fulleylove, RI. See Poem on opposite page.) 
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AS SEEN BY AN ANIMAL PAINTER.  ILLusTRATED By C. WHYMPER. 


KNOW of nothing more absolutely sad to the 
true lover of nature than that gratuitous ex- 
hibition provided for the public, in a shop 
window in one of London’s leading streets, 
of poor shivering new-fledged chicks which 
have been hatched by a patent incubator. 

Through each terrible winter, exposed to view, are 
relays of chicks always of about the same size, wander- 
ing aimlessly in their enclosure, a picture of misery ; 
sometimes they seek warmth by pressing their poor 
naked bodies against a hot tin pipe surrounded with 
rags—this is facetiously called their artificial mother. 
What an infernal parody of the hen gathering her 
brood under her warm wings! Surely this is a 
violation of that unwritten law which all chivalrous 
souls must hold, that life and love, even of the brute 
creation, must be respected, and if it be not respected 
there will be a corresponding loss of one’s own self- 
respect. There can be no real need to hatch chickens 
in December or January. 

By many this will be regarded as mere mawkish 
sentimentality ; but this does not trouble me. The 
world is steadily losing that right appreciation of, 
and enthusiasin for, simple life and love; it is even 
ashamed of letting its tongue shape the word 
“love ;” when once he or she has got out of its 
teens, and when that word has finally been lost, 
and is no longer used at all, what a world it will be, 
what a complete hell here on earth! ’Tis the love 
of bird and flower, ’tis the love of child and home 
that keeps this world from utter rot; it is the salt 
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that keeps all fresh and pure; abolish it, and decay 
sets in. 

This protest, then, is timely, being needed; and 
my object now in this paper is to stir up interest in, 
and love for, the animal world around us, and in 
particular for the wild animal life of this London of 
ours. During the last few winters London has been 
visited by large flocks of gulls; flying up and down 
the river, backwards and forwards, from Greenwich 
to Hammersmith; they were constantly going, 
sometimes resting on the water, sometimes dashing 
head foremost down into the river as they detected 
some fish or other food floating down. Their ad- 
vent was nearly simultaneous with the stoppage of 
the river steamers ; but there is no doubt that the 
real cause of their coming and of their remaining 
was hard weather. My own first sight of them, 
three or four years ago, was on one morning in 
March when walking along the Thames Embank- 
ment. It was a wretched morning, cold and cheer- 
less; I could barely see the banks of the opposite 
shore, the fog and mist being dense, and every- 
thing was a dismal slatey-grey, when, suddenly, 
in the direction of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the sun 
peeped out, a great red ball in a golden mist; soon 
it gained more and more power, and then I saw, 
circling round and round, high above the gilded ball 
and cross that surmount the dome, a great flock— 
certainly some thirty to forty—of gulls. Slowly 
round and round they went, sailing in mid-air, hardly 
moving a wing, simply floating round in lovely 
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circles; then the mist came in clouds again, and the 
sun got more dim, and I lost all sight of the birds 
for ai:me. An hour later the day got much brighter, 
and I was delighted to see black-headed gulls, herring 
and common gulls, all happily disporting themselves 
on the river. All the time, how- 
ever, there was this great flock 
high up in air, circling their magic 
circles with never-tiring wings. 
What species they actually were 
I could not say, but they were 
clearly a very large sort, and not 
the same kind as flew jauntily 
over the muddy river. At Lon- 
don Bridge enthusiastic people 
were throwing bits of bread for 
them; and I heard of one City 
man who was so charmed with 
the sight that he, though as 
regular in his hours at office as 
if he had had clockwork domi- 
nating his limbs, even he got so 
excited that he turned back from 
his regular course, and, retracing 
his steps, went to a baker's he 
knew of, and bought Sally Lunns, 
which he then threw to the gulls, 
and so spent a full half-hour on 
London Bridge—a thing he had 
never done in his life before. 
Now, why should not there al- 
ways be gulls and other sea-birds 
about this port of London ?—it is 
sometimes forgotten that London 
is a port, with its broad water- 
way right to the sea. Why should 
there not be always at Billings- 
gate, as there are attending the 
fish-markets at Rotterdam and 
other places, a regular brigade 
of gulls? They would all the 
year round find food in plenty 
from the fish refuse which is 
only too patently plentiful there; and, acting as 
scavengers, they would be on that score alone a 
very welcome presence ; and as they flitted from 
point to point, or sat perkily on the water, or 
digested their dinners on Billingsgate’s roof, they 
would alike add one dash of the picturesque to a 
part of London that greatly needs improving. 
Now, the reason why there are not gulls there, 
and why, even in the future, I fear for some time to 
come there will not be any there, is because of this 
utterly hateful national characteristic, so cleverly 
summed up by our Continental critics when they 
make an Englishman say, “Come, as it is a fine day, 
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let us go out and kill something,” As long as the 
Englishman goes on, as soon as he can purchase 
a gun, firing at whatever fur or feather he can cast 
eyes. on, no animal’s or bird’s life is safe, which 
they, as a whole, seem to know, and, unless driven 
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GULLS ON THE THAMES. 
(Engraved by C. Carter.) 


here by severe weather or contrary winds, eschew 
us—especially us of cities. But, come, I hear 
you say, guns can’t be fired off in London streets: 
which in the main is true. But that is not what 
I mean. London sends out a part of its enormous 
population to sleep each night in the suburban 
regions, and the larger-sized ones even farther out 
still to their seats and estates in the home counties. 
For any bird to reach the heart of London he has to 
pass through this big district encircling our city, 
inhabited by the well-to-do butchering classes, all 
having their guns and their desire to kill; and so 
it comes to pass but very few birds bigger than 
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sparrows ever manage to get through this fatal 
cordon. 

But I must not paint the picture too black, for, 
as I said at starting, there is a fair sprinkling of 
resident birds always here in our midst, but they 
lead rather a sneaking sort of existence: live as if in 
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terror, hiding themselves as far as they can. The 
few colonies of rooks in London are becoming, for 
the most part, smaller and smaller, and it does seem 
likely as if within a measurable distance of time 
there would be none at all. Still at present there 
are rookeries in many parts of town, and later on I 
shall enumerate some of the other resident birds 
with us. We cannot hope for many of our most 
charming species ever to find London a congenial 
place to live in; but the list of English birds is a 
long one, and there is a great number that might 
very readily be acclimatised here—the gulls I have 
mentioned, all the crow tribe, might find London a 
suitable region in which to live, and would be of 
considerable use as aérial scavengers. There are 
already rooks, jackdaws, and starlings, but I should 
like to see all more common. The handsome 
magpies might be induced to invade our parks as 
they do in Dublin. Carrion crows and the grey 
Royston crows, both would always find plenty along 


the river’s banks, and so you might have repre- 
sentatives of the whole family. 

It is really wonderful how now and again some 
of nature’s wild children do get into London—not 
only birds, but beasts. An otter.was killed not very 
long ago on the Regent’s Canal, near Maida Vale. 
(Squirrels have been seen in our parks, but these, 
I expect, had been probably turned out, and no 
more came by choice than those poor unfortunates 
which are hawked about by fictitious countrymen in 
our fashionable streets.) Weasels have been several 
times noted in the suburbs. I myself have seen a 
large falcon circling over Camden Town, and not so 
very long back a kite was seen right over the very 
City itself. In the winter of 1886, in Regent’s Park 
might have been seen the extraordinary sight of 
many sorts of pheasants and doves and pigeons 
stalking majestically about over the snow. The 
preceding night there had been a heavy fall of damp, 
wet snow. This falling all night through made such 
a weight that it broke in many of the cages in the 
Zoological Gardens, and when morning came the 
birds took advantage of the destruction and walked 
and flew out of their prisons; for the most part the 
pheasants did not go far, and finding nothing to eat, 
were soon tempted back by grain being thrown to 
them. The doves also were re-captured, but the 
stronger-flying pigeons, rejoicing in their strength, 
circled about for a few hours, and then made their 
way to the country. The Zoological Gardens on 
more than one occasion has had visits from wild 
birds whilst migrating, which have been attracted by 
the calls of their imprisoned brothers; they have, 
however, generally shown sense enough to decamp 
at once on morning light showing them to what sort 
of place they rested in. 

Some years ago a woodcock, tired and weary with 
his long journey, fell exhausted down from mid-air 
right into the middle of London. Nearly all birds 
migrate at night, so it was dark as, half-stunned, 
he found himself lying in Albemarle Street. <A 
woodcock’s first impulse is always to hide himself, 
to steal under something, to crouch down; in nature 
wild he would choose some bracken, or some low 
shrub holly it particularly loves, and there it would 
nestle down and doze the hours away. But here, 
poor bird, in rural Piccadilly he could find none of 
these, and so he finally nestled up to a lamp-post, 
and, stunned and stupefied, fell asleep, and was so 
found by the early-morning milkman on the next 
day. All sorts of birds at migration time (that is, in 
autumn and spring) do pass over London, in spite of 
what I have said of the encircling cordon of guns— 
but, let it be marked, always at night. It is probable 
that birds have chosen the hours of darkness not only 
to avoid man, but also to avoid the raids of eagles, 
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and hawks, and falcons. Nearly each year I have 
noted, since I have lived in London, the occurrence 
of great flocks of birds passing overhead at nightfall. 
Sometimes it has been thrushes that have gone over 
in a rush, sometimes I have heard golden plover 
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Africa’s great continent, resting and recruiting in 
warmth and safety. 

These visitants may be classed either as regular 
or accidental ; a full half come here more by mistake 
than anything else. The wind blew them here, or in 
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MIGRATING BIRDS PASSING OVER LONDON BY NIGHT. 


calling one to another out of the darkness; one night 
I heard, shrill, clear, and unmistakable, the weird 
ery of a curlew; chaffinches and other small birds I 
have frequently noticed; and it is certain that under 
the sheltering curtains of the night many an unsus- 
pected rare visitant safely passes right over the heads 
of London’s sleeping millions, and by the time 
London wakes it will be far away, perhaps on 
887 


the sea mists they lost their way, and so strayed 
here. It stands to reason it must be; how else can 
you explain the incident I have just given of the 
poor woodcock ? for if he had been able in any way 
to help it, he would not have fallen down in such a 
place. And in this division must also be put the 
storm-petrel that flew blindly against a man’s face 
and then dropped dead at his feet in the Edgware 
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Road, Paddington, and that poor snipe which was 
found fluttering about in the gutter by the roadside 
in the busy Strand. These all were purely accidental 
visitors, and with them I do not propose to deal ; 
what I do want to dwell upon is that other half of 
the list of birds who come to London quite regularly. 
Swallows and martins, thrushes and_ blackbirds, 
wagtails, warblers, finches, and wood-pigeons, all 
arrive quite regularly every spring in countless hun- 
dreds, and for the most part pass on to the outermost 
suburbs and far distant country. A few stay, and it 
is with this few, and how to make this few into an 
army, that I am mainly concerned. In St. John’s 
Wood there has always been a fair sprinkling of 
summer visitors; blackcaps have been heard warb- 
ling as sweetly as if a hundred miles away from 
Bow Bells; the delicate slim willow warbler goes 
creeping in and out the vegetation, whilst the white- 
throat and flycatcher can be seen springing into mid- 
air, chasing their little winged prey all the day long. 
Kensington Gardens is noted for the number of 
various birds it has, and, more or less, there is a 
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narrow fringe all round London of fixed bird life. 
I want to see that narrow fringe grow and grow till 
the whole great City, with St. Paul’s as its centre, is 
leavened with bird life. We can all help on to this 
end. Any house that distinctly sets itself to work 
to let the birds know that they are welcome can 
in a few months do so, and it is extraordinary how, 
when once birds have been accustomed and enticed 
to a place—say by hanging up a fat bit of pork for 
the tomtits, and by placing out crumbs and a saucer 
of water for the sparrows and finches—they cling to 
that place, may always be looked for there; and 
moreover, they attract other sorts of birds as well. 
If each house were to do what it might in this 
matter, soon we should have gulls and other sea birds 
all the year round fishing in the river or soaring 
over the city. The fast-diminishing rookeries would 
be re-stocked, our parks and gardens would be full 
of sweet songsters, whilst from church steeple and 
public building would come the merry twitter of 
the swallows and the house-martins as in and out 
they dart. 





“GREAT YARMOUTH.” 


OricINnAL Etcuina By Percy Rosertson, A.R.P.-E. 


MONG the members of the Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers there are a few whose work 
appeals to the wide public. One of these is the 
author of the etching which appears opposite p. 248. 
Mr. Robertson has devoted his special attention to 
landscape-etching in a popular form, and many are 
the daintily-executed plates of picturesque spots 
which have come from his hand. “Great Yarmouth” 
is a characteristic example of his work, although 


not so fully elaborated as usual. The view of the 
town is that which is seen from the railway on the 
approach from Norwich, the tower of the Town 
Hall showing high above the other buildings. 

Mr. Robertson studied under his father, the late 
M. W. Ridley, and for a short time under Professor 
Fred Brown at Westminster. He was elected an 
Associate of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers 
in 1887. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATED 


Y the retirement, at the age of seventy-seven, of 
Mr. E. Armitage, R.A., the Royal Academy 











E. ARMITAGE, R.A. 
(From a Photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 


loses one of its 
oldest active 
members. For 
the past fifty 
years he has 
been a contri- 
butor to the 
annual exhibi- 
tion at Bur- 
lington House, 
receiving _his 
Associateship 
in 1867, and 
the full mem- 
bership seven 
years later. 
For his cartoon 
of “The Land- 
ing of Julius 
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Cesar,” sent to the Westminster Hall competition 
in 1843, he received a prize of £300, and in 1847 


he gained a 
prize of £500 
for his “ Battle 
of Meanee,” 
the picture 
being _ subse- 
quently _pur- 
chased by the 
Queen. Two 
of the frescoes 
in the Houses 
of Parliament 
are from his 
brush. 

To the death 
of Sir Philip 
Cunliffe -Owen 
and his work 
in connection 





THE LATE SIR PHILIP CUNLIFFE-OWEN. 
(From a Photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 





PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN, 


(From the Painting by Gerard Ter Borch.) 
(Recently acquired by the National Gallery.) 


AN OLD WOMAN SEWING. 


(From the Painting attributed to Van Aach.) 
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CHRIST BEFORE PILATE. 


(From the Painting by Rembrandt.) 


with South Kensington 
reference is made in 
the columns of our 
Chronicle of Art. 

The National Gal- 
lery has recently had 
several interesting ac- 
quisitions, four of which 
are reproduced here. 
They will be followed 
by others in our next 
issue. In the British 
section has been added 
another of Sir Charles 
L. Eastlake’s paintings, 
“Tppolita Torelli” (No. 
1,398), bequeathed by 
the late Lady Eastlake. 
In the Dutch section 
are “A Portrait of a 
Gentleman,” by Gerard 
Ter Borch (No. 1,399), 
purchased from the 
executors of the late 
Lady Eastlake at the 
same price—a remark- 
ably low one —that 
was paid for it by Sir 


DR. JOULE. 


(From the Statue in the Town Hall, Manchester. 
By Alfred Gilbert, R.A.) 


IPPOLITA 











TORELLI. 
(From the Painting by Sir C. Eastlake, P.R.A.) 
(Recently acquired by the National Gallery.) 


Charles Eastlake; “An 
Old Woman Sewing,” 
attributed to Jan van 
Aach (No. 1,397), and 
“Christ before Pilate,” 
by Rembrandt (No. 
1400). 

There has recently 
been placed in _posi- 
tion in the vestibule of 
the Manchester Town 
Hall a statue by Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert, R.A., of 
the late Dr. Joule, the 
eminent scientist. Dr. 
Joule was born at Sal- 
ford, and his connection 
with Manchester was 
a close one all through 
his life. It is fitting, 
therefore, that Man- 
chester should honour 
his memory in the way 
that she has done. 
Our reproduction is 
made by special per- 
mission of the Cor- 
poration of Manchester. 





SOME PORTRAITS OF BYRON. 


By F. G. 
|? egpiocnepr yet the brief, though brilliant, 


career of Lord Byron, it is somewhat sur- 
prising to find so many portraits extant of the 
distinguished poet. The earliest of these is a minia- 
ture by Kay, of Edinburgh, painted in 1795, 
when the future bard was between six and 
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you may put a glove or mask on it, if you like.” 
Apparently it never became the property of the 
banker-poet, but eventually went into the possession 
of Lady Dorchester. Of this picture (afterwards 





seven years old. The boy’s amicable disposition 
induced him to present this curious little draw- 
ing, as a mark of gratitude, to his devoted 
nurse, Mary Gray, on her leaving his mother’s 
service; and at her death, in 1835, it passed 
into the possession of Dr. Ewing, of Aberdeen, 
an enthusiastic admirer of Byron. 

The young peer began his school-life at 
Aberdeen before he was five years old, and 
was removed from thence to Harrow in 1801; 
where, from being (as he himself said) “a most 
unpopular boy,” he eventually became a leader 
in all school sports and mischievous pranks, 
notwithstanding the deformity of his right foot, 
caused by an accident at birth. He is described 
as being a fat, bashful boy, with his dark hair 
combed straight over his forehead, greatly 
resembling a miniature picture that his mother 
had, painted by M. de Chambruland. In after 
years Byron wrote: “I differed not at all from 
other children, being neither tall nor short, dull 
nor witty, of my age, but rather lively—except 
in my sullen moods, and then I was always a 
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devil!” Further details concerning the Cham- 
bruland miniature are not forthcoming; but 
there exists in the collection of an American 
gentleman another miniature of Byron belonging 
to this period. It is a painting on ivory by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., and represents him as a 
boy of about twelve years old, with brown hair, 
blue eyes, and a very clear complexion. 

In 1805 he left Harrow to continue his studies 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, and it was during 
his residence there that his portrait was taken by 
Gilchrist. This drawing, executed in water-colours, 
represents his lordship in the gown worn by noble- 
men at Trinity College on festive occasions. The 
picture was long in the possession of Mr. Litch- 
field, of Cambridge, with whom Lord Byron lodged, 
and to whom it was given on the poet leaving 
the University. 

In 1807 the poet’s portrait was painted by G. 
Sanders—a full-length in oils, reproduced on the next 
page. It was concerning this portrait that Byron 
wrote to Rogers: “If you think the picture you saw 
at Murray’s worth your acceptance, it is yours; and 
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LORD BYRON, AT THE AGE OF SEVEN. 
(From the Miniature by Kay.) 


beautifully engraved by Finden) Sanders produced a 
miniature copy, which Byron thought so unlike the 
original, and in every way discreditable to the artist, 
that he requested Mr. Murray to destroy the plate 
that had been engraved from the miniature, and on 
no account to prefix this portrait to the contemplated 
edition of his poems. A replica of the larger paint- 
ing may be seen in the Armenian monastery on the 
island of San Lazaro, Venice, where Byron went 
daily for some months to study the Armenian lan- 
guage with the friars of the convent. 

On Byron’s arrival in Turkey, the Albanians and 
their dress produced an immediate effect on his 
imagination. He so much admired the splendid 
colouring that he donned the Albanian dress 
when he first sat for his portrait to T. Phillips, 
R.A. (cirea 1810), who produced a half-length in 
oils, of the size of life. (See page 256.) The 
painting formerly belonged to Lady Milbanke, 
but is now in the possession of Lord Leigh, of 
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Sanders’s is not a good one, you will probably 
prefer the other.” Murray was then con- 
templating the publication of an_ illustrated 
edition of “Childe Harold,” and . Westall, 
R.A., had agreed to provide the designs, the 
portrait referred to being intended for the book. 
It was not exhibited in the Royal Academy 
until 1825, when it was purchased by Sir 
Francis Burdett, from whom it descended to 
his daughter, the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, the 
present owner. A beautiful mezzotint by Turner 
was published by Murray in 1814. The Coun- 
tess Guiccioli considered this picture superior 
to the others, although it did not do justice to 
the subject; but of the engraved reproductions 
she speaks most disparagingly, as deserving 
the appellation of caricatures. Byron wrote 
in his journal concerning it: “I happen to 
know that this portrait was not a fiatterer, 
but dark and stern—even black as the mood 
in which my mind was scorching last July, 


























LORD BYRON (1807). 


(From an Engraving by Finden, after the Painting 
by G. Sanders.) 


Stoneleigh Abbey. <A_ replica is 
included in the collection at the 
National Portrait Gallery, and a 
reduced copy, painted at the same 
time as the original, is owned by 
Mr. John Murray. 

In 1812 the poet made the ac- 
quaintance of Lady Caroline Lamb, 
which soon ripened into friendship, 
which, however, was of short dura- 
tion. Before this amicable relation- 
ship ceased, Lady Caroline painted a 
miniature of Byron—a profile to the 
left—of which a mezzotint by C. 
Turner was published in 1825. Em- 
bittered by the neglect of her former 
admirer and against his then recent 
marriage, she gave vent to her spleen 
by caricaturing Byron and his wife 
as they walked arm-in-arm together. 
This curious pen-and-ink sketch was 
recently reproduced and _ published 
in the “Memoir and Correspondence 
of the late John Murray.” 

On April 21st, 1813, Byron wrote 
to John Murray: “I am to sit to 


Westall for a picture, at the re- LORD BYRON (1814). 
quest of a friend of mine; and, as (From the Portrait by T. Phillsps, R.A.) 
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when I sat for it. All the others of me, like 
most portraits whatsoever, are, of course, more 
agreeable than nature.” Another half-length by 
Westall (differing entirely from this) was sold 
by Messrs. Graves, of Pall Mall, to the Earl of 
Beaconsfield in 1875, and is probably still at 
Hughenden. 

A more pleasing presentment of Lord Byron 
is to be found in the painting by T. Phillips, 
R.A., 1814. (See page 254.) The original painting 
was exhibited in the Royal Academy 
in 1815, and is now in the possession 
of Mr. John Murray. Phillips made 
two replicas of it, one of which adorns 
the saloon at Newstead Abbey, and 
the other is at Stoneleigh. The por- 
trait has been frequently engraved, 
the principal reproducers being Agar, 
T. Lupton, and R. Graves, A.R.A. 

In 1815, a miniature of Byron was 
painted by T. Holmes, of which the 
poet said, “It is a picture of my up- 
right self, done for Scrope B. Davis, 
Esq.” The face is turned to the left, 
and here again is the cloak and Van- 
dyke collar; although his lordship was 
then five-and-twenty, hecertainly looked 
younger, judging by this portrait— 
which, by the way, is believed to be the 
last he sat for in England. The original 
miniature (of which a replica was made) 
was afterwards transferred to the Hon. 
Mrs. Leigh, and is now the property of 
Mr. Alfred Morrison; it was engraved 
by R. Graves in 1825, 

For some little time before the 
separation from his wife in 1816, 
Byron had practised sparring with 
Jackson, a well-known professor of 
pugilism, by means of which he 





in his marble bust of him, been able to blend the 
regular beauty of his features with the sublime 
expression of his countenance.” The original bust 
became the property of Mr. Hobhouse, afterwards 
Lord Broughton, and is now in the possession of 
his daughter, Lady Dorchester. It was repeatedly 
executed in marble by the sculptor, and a great 
number of plaster-casts were sent to England— 
one of the latter being included in Mr. Murray’s 
collection; there are also replicas at Chatsworth, 





considerably improved his physical 
condition. There is a curious little 
etching by Pierce Egan, junr., repre- 
senting him (in his dressing-gown) thus engaged in 
the art of self-defence; and Mr. Frank T. Sabin pos- 
sesses a small oil-sketch by Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A. 
—a half-length—portraying him with hands encased 
in boxing-gloves in readiness for a pugilistic en- 
counter. After Byron’s final departure from his 
native country, we find that (with one exception) 
the portraits of him were executed by foreign 
artists, the first of these being the now historical 
bust by Thorwaldsen. 

This was considered the best portrait in ex- 
istence of Byron, and even that severe critic, the 
Countess Guiccioli, said: “Thorwaldsen alone has, 





LORD BYRON. 


(From a Drawing by G. H. Harlowe. In the Possession of John Murray, Esq.) 


at the Biblioteca Ambrosiana at Milan,* and in 
America, the order for the last-named being coupled 
with these words: “Place the names of Byron and 
Thorwaldsen on it, and it will become an immortal 
monument.” 

Mr. John Murray possesses a very interesting 
drawing from the life, by G. H. Harlowe, delicately 
executed in black chalk, touched here and there 
with red, and with white on the collar. Although 
Byron was in his thirty-first year when this portrait 

* This replica was made for a Milanese shoemaker named 


Ronchetti, whose son eventually sent it to the Ambrosian 
Library (vide Notes and Queries, October 28th, 1882). 
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was produced, he looks much younger ; the face is 
in profile to the left, and the wavy hair is much 
longer than he usually wore it. The drawing bears 
the autograph of Byron, with the date, “ Venezia, 
A‘ 6,1818;” it was engraved in stipple by E. Scriven 
in 1820, and again (much reduced) by E. Finden, for 


« 





LORD BYRON, IN ALBANIAN COSTUME (1810). 


(From the Painting by T. Phillips, R.A.) 


Moore’s “Life of Byron” (1838 edition). Mr. 
Richard Edgeumbe has recorded in Notes and 
Queries another by the same artist, but I have 
not succeeded in tracing its present destination. 
It has been engraved by Meyer (1816), Holl, and 
Seriven, and (on wood) by W. Linton. 

A silhouette of Byron, cut in paper by Mrs. 
Leigh Hunt, represents the poet as he appeared 
after his daily ride at Pisa and Genoa (1821-22). 
It is a full-length, in profile to the left, portray- 
ing him seated on a chair, on the back of which he 
rests his right arm, while he holds a riding-whip. 
This curious presentment of Byron was engraved 
(as a white figure on a black ground) by 8S. Freeman 


in 1828 for the first edition of Hunt’s “ Byron and 
his Contemporaries,” with the following intimation 
inscribed underneath: “The above likeness is be- 
lieved to be the only genuine one of the noble poet 
ever taken at full length, and was recognised by 
those who knew him in Italy with that laughter 
of delight common upon seeing 
the expression as well as features 
happily caught.” In the Print 
Room, British Museum, there is 
another silhouette, a life-size repre- 
sentation of the facial contour only, 
which was published by <Acker- 
mann. In the same collection I 
find a well-executed lithographic 
copy of a painting from life by 
M. Gaci, the print having been 
issued by Messrs. Colnaghi in 1819. 
It is a head and bust, the face 
turned to the right, and the 
shoulders classically draped. 

In 1822 Byron wrote to Murray 
from Pisa, saying that Bartolini, of 
Florence, desired to take his bust, 
to which he consented. On com- 
pletion of the model, he said: “ It 
is thought very like what I now 
am, which is different from what I 
was, of course, since you saw me. 
The sculptor is a famous one; and, 
as it was done by Ais own particular 
request, will be done well, probably.” 
The bust, which was executed in 
marble, shows the slight whiskers 
to which Moore alluded. 

In the same year at Monte- 
nero, near Leghorn, Byron gave 
sittings to Mr. W. E. West, an 
American artist, in compliance with 
a wish expressed by some Trans- 
atlantic admirers, Mr. West being 
the last painter to whom the poet 
sat for his portrait in Italy. Byron, being obliged 
to leave Montenero suddenly, could only give 
West two or three sittings; and, although invited 
to his lordship’s residence at Pisa in order to com- 
plete the picture, the artist practically finished it 
from memory. This portrait, though destined for 
America, was, it appears, never sent thither; a few 
copies were afterwards painted by West, the pur- 
shaser of the original being Mr. Joy, of Hartham 
Park, Wilts, but it is now (I believe) in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Horace Kent, of Plumstead, Kent. 

There are three crayon sketches by Count Alfred 
d’Orsay, belonging to the period of 1823, which ex- 
actly correspond with Lady Blessington’s description 
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of Byron’s general appearance, and, in fact, were 
executed for the Countess; although varying in 
detail, the same pose is preserved in each drawing. 
One is a half-length, in profile to the left; the 
second drawing is similar, with the exception of a 
cap being added; and the third presentment is a 
full-length, with head uncovered and the forehead 
more receding. This draw- 
ing, which is very slight in 
treatment, is in the South 
Kensington Museum. In the 
collection of Byron portraits 
at the British Museum, there 
is an engraving from a picture 
by the versatile Count—a 
presentation proof from the 
artist to Sir W. Ross. The 
engraving is by F. C. Lewis, 
and was published by Graves 
in 1845; of the original paint- 
ing I can obtain no further 
particulars. 

Varying statements have 
been made concerning the 
appearance of Byron, especially 
with respect to the colour of 
his hair and eyes; but the 
admirable pen-portrait by his 
personal friend and biographer, 
Thomas Moore, certainly bears 
the stamp of authenticity. He 
says that the poet’s beauty 
was of the highest order; his 
eyes, a light grey; his head, 
remarkably small; the fore- 
head, though a little too nar- 
row, was high, and appeared 
more so from his having hair 
shaved over his temples; his 
eurly hair was dark-brown 
and glossy; his nose, though 
handsomely was rather thickly 
shaped ; his teeth, white and 
regular; his complexion, 
colourless; his hands were 
very white and small; and his 
limbs somewhat long, to.which he attributed his 
being a good swimmer. I may mention that Disraeli 
had Byron in his mind when describing, in his 
“Venetia,” the beauty of Hubert. 

Lord Byron died in 1824. Of the posthumous 
portraits, the noble statue in marble by Thorwaldsen 
takes precedence. A number of Byron’s admirers 
raised by subscription the sum of £1,000 for this 
statue, which was begun in 1829 and sent to England 
in 1834. The head is a repetition of the bust made 
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by this sculptor in 1817, as already described. 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathedral, the British 
Museum, and the National Gallery were each in 
turn considered as appropriate places for its re- 
ception; but all refused to receive it, and the 
statue remained for several years unpacked in the 
vaults of the Custom House. Its exclusion from 


LORD BYRON (1813). 


(From a Painting by R. Westall, R.A. In the Possession of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts.) 


the Abbey naturally led to an animated contro- 
versy, and the statue was eventually accepted as a 
gift by Trinity College, Cambridge, and now stands 
in a prominent position in the College library. In 
addition to a small sketch of the statue, there are 
two plaster-models in the Thorwaldsen Museum at 
Copenhagen. 

In 1876 there was a proposal to erect a memo- 
rial bronze statue of Byron in Piccadilly, and the 
accepted design was that sent in by Richard Pelt, 
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LORD BYRON (1816). 


(From a Portrait by Sir T. Lawrence, in the Possession of 
Frank T. Sabin, Esq.) 


a pupil of J. H. Foley, R.A., and a student of the 
Royal Academy, whose name figured prominently 
in subsequent causes célébres. The statue, which, on 
completion, was placed in Hyde Park, represents 
Byron on a rock in a contemplative attitude, with 
right elbow resting on knee, and the cheek repos- 
ing on the palm of the right hand; the poet’s 
favourite dog, “Boatswain,” nestles at his feet, 
looking wistfully upwards into his master’s face. 
A writer in Notes and Queries (April 7, 1883) 
makes mention of a portrait of Byron by Géri- 
cault, bequeathed by M. Bruyas to the Fabre 
Museum at Montpellier. There are also, a curious 
painting of him by F. Sieurac (engraved by J. T. 
Wedgwood), a portrait by Gandellini (engraved by 
R. Cooper), and a drawing by Deveria, 1824 (en- 
graved by Lacour). Other posthumous present- 
ments include two busts by E. H. Bailey, RA. 
(exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1826, and Suffolk 
Street, 1827, respectively), and a bust (exhibited 
in 1828 at the latter gallery) by W. K. Tate. 
Apropos of Byron’s attempt to restore Greece to 
her ancient freedom, some curious lithographic 
portraits of him were published in London and 
Paris in 1825-27, one of which (“from a sketch 
in possession of the Compte Demetrio Deladezina, 
in Cephalonia”) represents him wearing a helmet 


of the proper classical shape, gilt, with his motto, 
“Crede Byron,” upon it; two other helmets of 
a like character were made for his comrades, 
Pietro and Trelawny. A full-length portrait by 
“ Croquis” (1). Maclise, R.A.), published in Parry 
and Gaimba’s “Account of the Last Days of Lord 
Byron,” was accepted by Leigh Hunt as an ex- 
cellent likeness. A bronze medal was executed 
by A. J. Stothard in 1824, having on the obverse 
a profile portrait of Byron, and the reverse three 
laurels surmounted by clouds and _lightning- 
flashes, with a legend in Greek, “Ever Im- 
mortal;” round the edge is the dedication, also 
in Greek. Another medallic portrait, by Wil- 
liam Woodhouse (an apprentice of Mr. Halliday, 
of Birmingham, who afterwards made several 
important medals), is interesting from the fact 
that it was his first essay at his profession, and 
gained for him the silver medal of the Duke of 
York from the Society of Arts. The reverse 
has an ancient Greek warrior resting at a tomb, 
which bears the words, “Byron, Nat. Jan. 22, 
1788, Mort. Apl. 19, 1824,” the motto being 
“Nomen Fasti Miscet Suis Grecia Memor,” and 
in the exergue, “ Missolonghi.” And lastly must 
be mentioned Mr. J. W. Wyon’s “Collas pro- 
cess” medallion, which is an excellent present- 
ment of Britain’s famous bard. 





LORD BYRON (1817). 
(From the Bust by Thorwaldsen.) 





VERY time 
I go to 
Holland my 


wonder grows at 

its want of popularity with 

English holiday-makers. It 

lies close to our own doors. 

The journey to the Hague is pleasanter than that 


to Paris, and not much longer, while it costs a 
great deal less. Once at the Hague, you can live 
in a hotel looking out on a deer-park, and thence, 
day by day, you can overrun all the main body, 
so to speak, of Holland. Amsterdam, in the north, 
is only fifty minutes away, while strung on the 
line between it and the political capital are Haar- 
lem and Leyden. Westwards you can go by the 
Rhine Railway to Gouda, with its cheese-market 
and its wonderful stained glass, to Utrecht, and 
to such picturesque and little-visited places as 
Nimeguen, Arnhem, and Bois-le-Duc. Five miles 
to the south the spires of Delft, with their 
memories of William the Silent and of De Hooch 
and Vermeer, rise above the level fields. Fifteen 
minutes in the train take you to Rotterdam through 
the distilleries of Schiedam ; another twenty minutes, 
and you arrive at the jewel of South Holland— 
the fascinating little city on the Maas which was 
the birthplace of Cuyp. Each of these places can 
be visited—and seen as holiday-makers see things 
—between breakfast and dinner at your Hague 
hotel; and on your passage in the trains you 
will never want to read. Between April and 
October the Dutch landscape is delightful. The 
sky is high, and the eye roams for leagues across 
the luscious flatness of the pastures, picking up 
all sorts of charming detail on the way. In the 
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foreground the storks and herons, and flocks of 
plover, help the piebald cows and the high-crested, 
leggy horses to give an aspect at once familiar 
and strange to the scene. The wide stretches of 
verdure are helped in their perspective by the red 
sails of the barges on the .invisible canals, and by 
the windmills—or, rather, wind-pumps—in their 
unbroken sequence out to where they dip below 
the horizon. And the farmhouses, with their roofed 
hayricks, their clumps of trees, and the embracing 
ditch which serves as a private defence to each, 
are still much as they were painted by Paul Potter 
two centuries and a half ago. Nowhere, not even 
in Touraine, or in the Highlands of Scotland, or 
on the line between Nuremberg and Vienna, is 
the eye more glued to the window than it is on 
the “Hollandsche Staats Spoorweg.” The country 
is a continuous picture. One element of its charm 
lies in its visibility, in the wideness of the pano- 
rama, and in the magnificence of the great per- 
spective of white cloud and blue sky unrolled above 
it. Another lies in the happy groups into which 
things sidle as you rush past them on the level. 
A third element is the delicious colour. The 
green fields, interlaced with strips of blue where 
the ditches reflect the sky; the purple-brown 
cottages, with their red-and-green shutters; the 
red roofs; the white and green palisades; the yellow 
sails of the barges; the black bodies and restless 
white arms of the windmills; the black-and-white 
cows, relieved here and there with a red one— 
all these make up a palette used by Nature for 
harmony in her own rysterious way; and the 
impression is not broken when you enter a town. 
The colour follows you into the streets. Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam are monotonous, but the other old 
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Dutch cities are like so many trays of 
varied fruits. Lively contrasts, tuned by 


the limpid air, meet you at every turn. 
De Hoochs are all about you. The seven- 
teenth century has persisted into the 
nineteenth, and innumerable vistas open 
before your eyes, which want nothing 
except one slight change in costume to 
be true to the pictures of Van der Hey- 
den and Vermeer. 

Within the last ten or fifteen years, 
indeed, the jerry-builder has started opera- 
tions on a large scale. Round Amsterdam, 
the Hague, and Rotterdam regiments of 
mushroom houses have sprung up. The 
author of “God’s Fool” gravely declares 
that their flimsiness seriously affects the 
sale of newspapers and books! The walls 
are so thin that three families club to- 
gether to take in a newspaper or to buy 
a novel. These are read aloud in the 
middle house, while those on each side 
listen! So the publishers are going to 


law; but, so far, this kind of thing is 
practically confined to the three chief 
towns. At Haarlem and Leyden, at Delft 





and Dordrecht, you can still walk round 
the beautiful gardens which have re- 
placed the old walls and have little 
outside you in the way of bricks and 
mortar. These cities lie like islands in 
the surrounding verdure, which seems to 
lap on their fringes like the sea on a 
coast. 

Perhaps, in spite of what I began 
by saying, those who go to Holland for 
the first time should commence with 
Dordrecht, for the characteristics of the 
country are summed up in it as they 
are in no other town; and they should 
go there by the Maas, which is simply 
the tidal Rhine. You arrive at Rotterdam 
from Harwich in good time for break- 
fast. Directly afterwards you can go on 
board the boat, which starts from near 
the Rhine Railway terminus, and in 
about two hours you are at your destina- 
tion. The arm of the Maas navigated 
by the steamer is about as wide as the 
Thames at Putney. You stop continually 
at little wayside piers, and you have, as 
a rule, to dance a sort of chassé croisé 
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with the fleets of sailing barges making their way 
to Rotterdam. When you have gone eight or ten 
miles you will see, rising over the flats to your 
right, a square mass, in which, if you are a student 
of pictures, you will recognise a friend. The church 
tower of Dordrecht is ap- 
parently unchanged since the =F 
days of Cuyp. Its simple 
lines are still crowned with 

the four dials in their clumsy 
frames, and the brick but- 
tresses below are just as they 

were left by the vicissitudes 

of the Spanish occupation. 
Half an hour after you first 
catch sight of this landmark 

the channel you are follow- 

ing suddenly opens almost at 
right angles into one much 
wider. On the farther side, 
lying low upon the water, 
Dort appears embosomed in 
trees. A dome of emerald 
copper, the church tower, a 

few gigantic windmills, and 

the masts of shipping rise 
above the roofs; but the 
whole seems dwarfed by the 
huge bowstring girders of the 
railway bridge on the right. 

This bridge, with its sister 

at Rotterdam and its big 
brother over the Hollandsche 
Diep, is a great deal less 
hideous than most iron via- 
ducts, but its size knocks 
everything out of scale. We 

feel we have parted from a 
disagreeable companion when 

we get out of its sight. The 
steamer threads its way across 

the wide, ship-dotted channel, 

and comes to beneath the copper dome. The bell 
rings, and you land among a crowd of thin, wide- 
trousered, silk-capped men, and of women with the 
flowing caps and improbable cork-screw defences of 
the South Hollander. The best hotel in Dort is just 
before you, and after you have taken a room and 
deposited your bag you can sally out into streets 
as paintable as the Venetian canals. 

The first thing you will notice, if you do not 
put your visit off too long, will be the people’s 
civility. Many of the better-dressed men, and all 
the wearers of any sort of uniform, will salute 
you as a visitor to be made welcome. When I 
first went to Dordrecht, some twelve years ago, 
889 
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this custom was universal, and my hand had to 
be constantly at my hat. Now it is less general, 
and in a few years, I suppose, will be a thing of 


the past. Not long ago the same pleasant custom 
survived in the smaller show-places at home. 
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Hawthorne was charmed by it at Lichfield. Its 
growing disuse in a town like Dort comes not so 
much, [ fancy, from the number of travellers, who 
are still few and far between, as from their neglect 
to return the salaams. It is inconvenient to be 
always touching one’s hat, and convenience is a 
modern god. 

Dordrecht has two long sinuous streets—one 
runs from the quay to the station, the other from 
the quay to the church. The chief difference 
between them and a street at the Hague, for 
instance, lies in the rarity of vehicles. Along one 
a tramear jingles every twenty minutes or so; 
along the other nothing passes except hand-carts, 
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and now and then a wedding or a funeral. The 
rest of the town is all bridges and grachts, with 
their lining quays. The population on the water 





the Black Forest, for wines from the Rhine, for 
the manufactures of every city to be reached 
by the multitudinous arms of the Maas. And 


A FOOTBRIDGE, DORT. 


must be almost as dense as in the houses. The 
inner harbours are connected with each other and 


with the longer canals by frequent short channels, 


and the whole is crowded with every sort of canal 
and river craft. Ever since the Middle Ages Dor- 
drecht has flourished. Thanks to her easy commu- 
nication with the sea, with Holland and Belgium, 
and with all the countries served by the Rhine, 
she has been a point of collection for timber from 


so her quays are scenes of never-ending bustle. 
Nothing in Europe is more picturesque than the 
view south-westwards across the harbour which 
lies in her bosom. This should be enjoyed twice 
in the day. You should go there at high noon, 
when the sun is beating down—not from a cloud- 
less sky—on the gaily-painted barges and the 
swarm of people busied about them; on the cooks 
who chaffer at the gunwales of the floating shops; 
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on the porters unloading the gigantic lighters 
which have been crawling hither, perhaps for 
months, from the other end of France; on the 
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colour lies the supreme charm of Dort; and colour 
does not tell as colour while the sun is still high 
above the horizon. 


It is afterwards, when the 
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THE CHURCH, FROM THE FISH-MARKET. 


sparkling line of water, which is all we see of 
the harbour itself; on the low houses, each with its 
crane and its gaping grenier above, and its housewife 
washing or knitting below; on the circle of grateful 
trees; and on the great church at the end, rising high- 
shouldered against the sky like a watchful mother. 

Under the sun all this gives an extraordinary 
picture of gaiety and life; but the scene is even 
more fascinating when the dusk comes on. In 


last rays are just gilding the tower of the Groote 
Kerk, that the red roofs, the groups of tawny 
sails, the patches of sombre scarlet where sailors’ 
under-garments hang out to dry, the green sides 
of the barges, with their gay top-hamper, the 
brilliant notes of brass, the dark verdure of the 
trees, and the backgrounds of weather - beaten, 
purple brick, put on a deep transparency, and 
sing together in a rich symphony of colour. 
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Some of the houses in Dordrecht tempt fortune 
most extravagantly in their dealings with their 
own centre of gravity. It is quite common to 
see an ordinary house three feet out of the per- 
pendicular. Just behind the hotel there are two 


from the centre of the town up to the church. 
Houses back on to it on either side, the water 
laps against their walls, and the tradesmen deliver 
their wares from boats just as they do in Venice. 
Here and there a bridge leads from a lane on 
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which show a dislocation of more than a yard at 
the top, measured by newer buildings beside them. 
Such an appearance reminds one of the legend 
which declares that when the Maas burst its 
dykes on the night of the 18th of November, 
1421, the city was carried en bloc from its site, 
and that the neighbours had some trouble in find- 
ing it next morning! The curious situation of the 
town is due to this same flood. It lies at the 
northern apex of a triangular island, surrounded 
by arms of the Maas, and is the capital of an 
archipelago called the Biesbosch. 

Some of the Dort waterways are very like a 
Venetian canal. One such long water-street leads 


the one hand to a twin lane opposite, and gives a 
point of view. Here, again, the charm lies almost 
entirely in colour. Coat these purple houses, with 
their bright roofs, their gay shutters and_balus- 
trades, in the soot of Manchester, and you will 
have something hardly more picturesque than the 
Trwell. 

The edges of Dort have a charm of a different 
kind. In the summer evenings a military band 
plays at the railway station, and there the people 
promenade. All round the city, on the line of the 
old enceinte, runs a grove—a sinuous band of trees, 
with a ditch on either side. Little bridges are 
thrown across the waters at every few yards, and 
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each bridge leads up to some coquettish retreat 
with a fancy name—* Mijn Lust,” “Alwijsheid,” 
“Als Ikh Kan,” are among those I remember— 
painted over the door. Now and then a gigantic 
windmill—for sawing wood, as a rule—breaks into 
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the row, a relic of the day when the city rampart 
still stood high above the plain. As you near the 
Maas the mills become more frequent and the 
houses humbler, until at last you debouch on the 
tail end of the quay, where little wooden shops 
face the water and the people about have the listless 
roll and the lack-lustre eye of the seaman ashore. 

This is scarcely the place to talk of the his- 
torical glories of Dort, of the first meeting of 
deputies from the United Provinces in 1572, of 
the famous Synod which settled the form of the 
national religion, or of other events chronicled in 





the pages of Motley; but something must be said 
of Dort’s chief claim to remembrance in a period- 
ical dealing with art, It is the birthplace of 
Albert Cuyp. He lived chiefly at a maison de 


campagne—we could not call it a country house 


SAWMILLS ON THE NORTHERN DYKE, DORT. 


—on the outskirts, called “ Dordwijk.” He is 
supposed to have painted only as an amateur, and 
to have been by trade a brewer. His forerunner 
and exemplar was Jan Van Goyen, whose frequent 
choice of Dordrecht as a subject proves the two 
men to have had many opportunities of meeting 
and of affecting each other’s work. The tower of 
Dordrecht appears in countless Cuyps and Van 
Goyens, so do various bits still to be identified in 
the neighbourhood, such as the ruins of the tower 
of Merwede. Cuyp died in 1691, and was buried 
in the Groote Kerk. 
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GLIMPSES OF ARTIST-LIFE. 


THE ARTIST'S “GHOST:” A STUDY IN EVOLUTION.—L 
By M. H. SPIELMANN. 


[* lifting the corner of the veil to glance into 

the least reputable of all the scenes of artist- 
life, I am doubtless undertaking an unsavoury and 
ungrateful task. Without personal risk, without 
danger from the bravoes in whose land he strays, 
no man can tread the path that leads across that 
slum. Not that the territory is in these later 
days of great extent or thickly populated. The 
unhappy genus of the “artist’s ghost” is on the way 
to being as extinct as the ichthyosaurus or the dodo: 
and might be quite so were the matter properly 
faced. But the question bristles with risks and 
perils; and as the venturesome historian of this 
seamy side of artistic inner life advances along the 
Cloacula, its denizens, resentful of such temerity and 
fearful as to its results, turn and strike at his 
Achilles’ heel. Not the “ghosts” themselves, be 
it understood—they stand aside with far less 
personal interest in their concealment; or they may 
even abscond should complications threaten to arise. 
Their employers it is who lie in wait for him 
who has the hardihood to expose their methods 
and seeks to lay the illicit wraith; and between 
Frankenstein and his Monster he who would do 
the work must accept the anxiety that falls to 
him who has a wholesome dread of slander in the 
spoken word, or of libel in the written. 

For the reputation, the very artistic life and 
commercial career of the employer of the “ghost” 
depends upon a reputation unsullied in the public 
estimation. He must pose as an original artist 
of talent. And as the onus of proving artistic 
fraud must necessarily fall on him who brings 
a charge, nothing more than a little harmonious 
swearing would be required to keep that fair 
name superficially sweet and clean. And why 
should he whose sense of honour may be already 
dulled, hesitate to stretch a point when so great 
an interest is at stake? For this reason it is, 
perhaps, that I find myself the first who has 
ventured to treat frankly of this subject in its 
wider bearings. Others before have explored, and 
fully, the selfsame region of human frailty and 
human folly; but none of them, so far as I can 
ascertain, has ever proceeded to the point of setting 
fully forth the result of his investigations. 

It is, I admit, with some hesitation that I 
have included the talented though luckless spook 
in these glimpses of that honourable profession of 
which he is but the mercenary. But, regarded as 


a subject for investigation and examination, he is 
certainly interesting in himself as a type. His 
existence up to quite recent times cannot seriously 
be denied; and though the experienced and the 
worldly-wise would naturally shrink from the task 
of crushing him in a court of law, his undoubted 
existence is a matter of common knowledge and of 
common talk in circles of judicious men, with bated 
breath and whispering cautiousness. 

Thus far I have carefully refrained from spe- 
cifying the industrial spirit as the “ sculptor’s 
ghost.” “Ghosts” there have been, and “ghosts” 
there are in the other branches of the arts. 
They are the camp-followers alike of painter, 
architect, sculptor, and engraver, reminding one 
of Mrs. Rouncewell’s respectfully conservative view 
in “Bleak House” that “ghosts are the privilege 
of the upper classes.” Wherever, indeed, you find 
men of more ambition in their profession than 
talent and of more commercial ability than honour, 
whether in art, in literature, or in any other pro- 
fession, there you may expect to find the “stub- 
born unlaid ghost,” who walks at night, or secretly 
by day, in his employer’s study or his studio, exe- 
cuting the work to which his master complacently 
affixes his own name: “ Pecksniff fecit.” 

I should make it clear at once what I under- 
stand by an “artist’s ‘ghost’”—if only because those 
who use this term are not altogether in harmony 
on the precise shade of its signification. The 
“ghost,” as an artist’s confederate, is the logical 
successor to the “devil,” just as the “devil” is 
the corrupted “assistant,” and the assistant the 
full-fledged version of the “disciple” or the “ap- 
prentice.” In the old days, as I shall amplify 
further on, an artist took many pupils who, as 
they progressed in their art, were permitted for 
their own advancement to assist the Master, until 
this assistance was often less for their good than 
for the master’s convenience. Then, if these pupils 
saw little likelihood of coming themselves to the 
front and beating or competing with their teacher 
on his own ground, they would be content to 
remain in his service in the same capacity, as 
willing drudges of a skilful kind. 

Before long the over-shrewd painter, or sculp- 
tor—for the best artists have nearly always been 
capital men of business— perceived that with 
“assistants” of high ability, of ability, perhaps, 
equal to his own, but with less opportunity of 
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establishing their fame, or maybe with less of the 
personal and persuasive charm of the born sales- 
man, he could undertake a far greater number 
of commissions than with the inferior help of 
even the more advanced among his pupils. So 
the “devil” arose, and set the mark of his hoof 
on this traffic between artists—a traffic, however, 
of which the public was not habitually kept in- 
formed. By degrees, however, the public awoke 
to the little trick, and took a higher view of the 
matter; with the result that the employment of 
the “devil” was kept quieter than ever. But at 
the same time a state of things still worse and 
more dishonourable came slowly about: the com- 
mercial-minded assistant of the old days turned 
the tables on his master; and we find the less 
competent man employing an artist of greater 
ability than himself to do work of which he 
is incapable, but which he is glad to sign. Why 
not? he asks; his ability lies in the direction 
of obtaining commissions either by courtliness of 
manner, genius for intrigue, or talent for adver- 
tisement—without which all the artistic power in 
the world may be useless in these degenerate 
days. So he remains the middle-man in complete 
commercial harmony with his spiritual partner ; 
but as the public still harbours quaint supersti- 
tions as to an artist’s talent and the charm of 
character and individuality in his work—has not 
yet, in short, been educated into the idea that a 
bust made by a Firm or a picture painted by 
a Limited Company is all that is necessary, 
even though it be turned out “in the best style ”— 
the existence of the degraded master and his,sad 
plight of position and honesty were kept studi- 
ously secret: and the “devil” developed into the 
spectral body known nowadays as the “ghost.” 

It thus appears to me that a clearly-defined 
line may be drawn between the respective prac- 
tices of employing a “devil” or a “ghost.” In 
either case, the signing by an artist of a work of 
art not from his hand is clearly dishonest; but 
whereas in the former case the employer is really 
competent to do the work himself and, in point of 
fact, may ease his conscience with the reflection 
that had the work been deficient he would have 
put it right could he have found the time, in the 
latter the fraud appears in all its infamy, for the 
signatory is himself quite unable to do work of 
the same standard—he is obtaining credit: for and 
building up a reputation on the work of another 
and a better artist whom he holds in thrall—and 
is enjoying the emoluments and the credit which, 
but for his secret assistant, would have gone to 
a better man. Though the moral obliquity be much 
the same thing in both cases, the delinquency is 


vastly greater when the “devil” is turned out-of- 
doors and a “ghost” regularly called in. 
“ - - * * * 

The extent to which the Old Masters availed 
themselves of the services of their assistants is 
familiar to all who have made any study of the 
history of art. But that assistance up to the time 
of Rubens had not yet developed into anything so 
extensive and peculiar as to call forth any particular 
remonstrance. Raphael, it will be remembered, who 
had “assisted” Pinturicchio as a lad, employed a 
little army of clever assistants, among whom were 
Penni, Giovanni da Udino, Giulio Romano, Rodolfo 
Ghirlandaio, Pierino del Vaga, and Andrea Sabbatini. 
The name of the first mentioned artist should be 
especially dear to Englishmen, for it is probable 
that there is far more of his work than of Raphael’s 
on the great cartoons we boast at the South Ken- 
sington Museum; while the handiwork of the others 
in the Loggie and on canvases of the master has 
done much to establish their reputation, though it 
was hardly required to sustain that of their over- 
worked employer. Wynants, too, employed many 
for the insertion of figures into his pictures: men 
whose names have descended honourably to us 
on their own merits—Ostade, Wouvermans, Lingle- 
bach, Van Tulden, and A. Van de Velde among the 
rest. The last-named, not confining his assistance 
to his master Wynants, worked similarly for Ruys- 
dael, Hobbema, and Van der Heyden, and his kins- 
man, Esaias Van de Velde, placed his brush at 
the disposal of whoever would employ it. Adrian 
Van Utrecht did the same. Van der Werff in his 
youth devilled for Van der Neer, and Theodore 
Van Tulden, in the matter of small figures, for 
Neefs, Steenwyck, and others. So Peter de Wit 
worked for Vasari, Weenix for Waterloo, Diony- 
sius Vidal for Velasco, Curradi and Balducci for 
Battista Naldini, Rondani for Correggio, Antonio 
Rossi for Franceschini, Giovanni Ruggieri for Fran- 
cesco Gessi, Cornelius Schut for Daniel Segers (and 
for many more besides, especially in the way of 
painting in the bas-reliefs into the flower-pieces 
which were so fashionable in his day), Franck 
for Verhaecht, and Tideman for Lairesse. When 
Gasparo settled in England, he “assisted ” both Sir 
Peter Lely and Sir Godfrey Kneller. Barent Apple- 
man painted backgrounds for John de Baan; Hans 
Graaf and Van Bredael inserted the figures into 
the landscapes which Faistenberger painted for the 
Emperor in Vienna; and Audran and Genoels helped 
Lebrun in his “Battle of Alexander.” J. F. De 
Fries was a great employer of artistic labour; and 
the mighty Titian did not disdain external contri- 
butions of help. Rubens, Snyders, and Jordaens 
would reciprocate courtesies on the others’ pictures, 
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each in his own particular line, and our own Sir 
Thomas Lawrence would employ Harlow, Howard, 
Pegler, the Simpsons, Etty, and others, nominally as 
“drapery-painters,” but really as a good deal more. 
The “drapery and hand-painters,” indeed, were 
the journeymen painters who executed a consider- 


able proportion of their employers’ pictures. Though - 


Van Aachen probably confined himself to the dra- 
peries on Hudson’s pictures, John Wycke painted in 
the “battle-backgrounds” on those of Sir Godfrey 
Kneller (as in his “Duke of Schomberg on Horse- 
back”) and Vergazon added what Wycke left un- 
touched. For the heads, apart from the first 
general design, were what monopolised the atten- 
tion and execution of the more distinguished artists. 
The “drapery-painters” were formal to a degree in 
their arrangements; and the story is well known 
that when an artist insisted on his assistant varying 
the cast-iron rule of painting the figure with a hat 
under the arm and painted it in himself upon the 
head, the intelligent drapery-man still adhered re- 
ligiously to the convention and painted a second 
hat in the usual manner in the accustomed place. 

I have kept back reference to the custom of 
Rubens, as to the open and extensive practice of 
that artist is due the first revolt of the painters’ 
client that I know of. Not that it was he who 
instituted “devilling” on a big scale. Coignet, 
better known to some as “Giles of Antwerp,” had 
long before begun by employing Cornelius Molenaer 
to paint his landscape and architectural backgrounds, 
and ended by establishing a school which was to be 
not so much an academy for young painters as a 
factory for the production of “Coignets.” These 
his employees painted in considerable numbers, to 
which, after a slight re-touching, the patron signed 
his name. Now, Rubens’ work is estimated to con- 
sist of more than a thousand undisputed works— 
many of great size, and elaborateness of subject and 
of conception. Though so great a master had no 
need of “ghosts,” he had many “devils”—about a 
couple of hundred, from the beginning to the end, 
most of whom are known, and of whom Teniers the 
elder, Peter van Mol, Erasmus Quellin, Van Egmont, 
and the Chevalier Jacques Fouquiéres are perhaps 
the worthiest. These men were all educated in 
the Rubens manner; and on receiving a sketch 
from the employer’s hand would carry it so far on 
the canvas that merely a few touches were all 
that it received to give it the final stamp of the 
master’s individuality. The practice was well known 
—and objected to; for we find Rubens making 
solemn engagements that such-and-such a picture 
which he sold as his must be painted by himself. 
And again, the correspondence is extant between 
Rubens and Sir Dudley Carleton, the British am- 


bassador at the Hague, from which it appears that 
the diplomatist returned a “Lion Hunt” upon the 
painter’s hands as experts declared that “the pic- 
ture was not by him, or at least not worthy of him.” 

The facts, as displayed in Her Majesty’s State 
Paper Office, throw so much light upon the practice, 
that I deem it sufficiently interesting and important 
to set the matter forth more fully by quoting from 
the original documents, edited by Mr. Saintsbury. 

Sir Dudley Carleton was really acting for the 
Prince of Wales (afterwards Charles I.), and he 
employed more than one person as his agent in his 
dealings with the painter. One of the principal 
was Master W. Trumbull, to whom Rubens wrote :— 

“ Antwerp, January 3, 1620-1. 

“S1r,—The picturethat I have painted for my Lord Ambassa- 
dor Carleton is quite ready and securely packed. . . . If 
the picture had been painted entirely with my own hand, it 
would well be worth twice as much. It has not been gone over 
lightly by me, but touched and retouched everywhere alike by 
my own hand.” 

Moreover, the picture was known to be a copy, 
for Master Toby Matthew, another intermediary of 
the Ambassador, and a man alike of shrewdness 
and humour, wrote to Sir Dudley that 
“the originall was a rare thinge and sold to y® Duke 
of Bavaria for a hundred pound starlinge. . . . Rubens 
confesses in confidence y* this is not all of his owne doing, and 
I have thanked him for this confession, for a man who hath but 
halfe an eye may easily discern it.” 

The picture was forwarded to London, and was 
instantly repudiated. On May 27 Lord Danvers 
wrote from St. James’s to Sir Dudley Carleton :-— 

“But now for Ruben; in every paynters opinion he hath 
sent hether a peece scarse touched by his own hand, and the 
postures so forced, as the Prince will not admitt the picture into 
his galerye. I could wishe, therefore, that the famus man 
would doe soum on thinge to register or redeem his reputation 
in this howse,”— 
for it was certainly true that the Prince of Wales, 
for whom the. Ambassador had ordered it, and who 
was well known to be a fine judge of art, would 
have nothing of Rubens that the painter himself 
would not declare a “ masterpeece.” 

So in good time “Rewben,” as Trumbull called 
him, wrote to the latter, under date Antwerp, Sep- 
tember ;3;, 1621 :— 

“Srr,—I am quite willing that the Picture painted for my 
Lord Ambassador Carleton be returned to me and that I should 
paint another Hunting piece less terrible than that of the Lions, 
making abatement as is reasonable for the amount already paid, 
and the new picture to be entirely of my own hand without 
admixture of the work of anyone else, which I will undertake 
for you on the word of a gentleman, I am very sorry that there 
should have been any dissatisfaction on the part of Mons. 
Carleton, but he would never let me understand clearly, though 
I often entreated him to do so, whether this picture was to be an 
entire Original or merely one touched by my own hand.* 1 wish 
for an opportunity to put him in a good humour with me, 
although it should cost me some trouble to oblige him,” &c. 


*In the original: “. si ceste piece devoit estre un 
vray Original entierem*, ou seulem! touchée de ma main.” 























THE LATE SIR ANDREW CLARK, BART., M.D. 


(From the Painting by G. F. Watts, R.A., in the Royal Academy Exhibition. Lnygraved by Jonnard.) 









































THE STORY OF 


BuAZ AND RUTH. 


(From the Painting by F. W. W. Topham, R.1.) 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1894,—II. 


By THE EDITOR. 


“TT is only the disease of the unskilful to think 

rude things greater than polished.” With 
these words, printed in the preface to The Al- 
chemist, Ben Jonson threw down the gauntlet to 
the impressionists of his day; and with the same 
words—now exalted by time into an aphorism— 
the Royal Academy proclaims to the world the 
attitude it has assumed, and still maintains, in 
relation to the modern “schools” that subscribe 
not to all the articles of the orthodox creed. But 
a careful examination of the contents of this 
year’s Academy exhibition reveals the fact that 
the academic profession of faith is more dogmatic, 
more intolerant even, than its practice; and that 
whatever may be its own opinions, its respect 
for those of others is at once more generous and 
more genial than has hitherto been the case. 
For the first time in the history of the institution 
a luministe, working frankly according to one 
method of his sect, has been admitted; and the 
older stagers rub their eyes as they gaze and ask 
if this—this, which would have been wildly impos- 
sible here in Monet’s own day—is the forerunner 


of stranger times to come, when the fumistes will 
take shelter beneath the sacred roof-tree of Bur- 
lington House, and prepare the way for their latest 
and wildest offspring that may claim kinship with 
the arts—the pipistes. 

Regarded as a whole, the Academy exhibition 
has many points of special interest, many features 
of novelty. In the first place, it has happily no 
work which the public can acclaim “the picture 
of the year.” We say happily, as the ordinary 
popular “picture of the year” has the usual effect 
of dazzling the critical eye of the public and 
blinding it to the merits of other works of equal, 
if not of greater, technical excellence. In the 
second place, as we have pointed out, a luministe, 
Mr. Tom Griffiths, has been accorded wall-space 
for his clever rendering of “The Shepherd.” In 
the third, a painting entirely decorative in plan, 
scheme, design, and colour, has been included 
among the pictures; tacit admission being thus 
accorded to the claims of decorative art which 
aspires to an equal place beside oil-paintings— 
as they are generally understood by that public 
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for whom the Academy so specifically caters. It 
is true that this is not the first time that a 
ceiling-painting, or a frieze either, has played its 
part among what were once so curiously called 
“pictures of art and nature;” but no contribu- 
tion of Sir Frederic Leighton’s has ever departed 
so far from the likeness of anything that is in 





“WHERE LATE THE SWEET BIRDS SANG.” 


(From the Painting by F. Walton, R.I.) 


the heavens above or in the earth beneath as 
this contribution of the new Associate, Mr. J. S. 
Sargent. His lunette and portion of a ceiling 
for the Public Library of Boston, U.S.A., at 
first sight runs riot in idea in a great glory of 
gold and harmonious colour; but a little study 
of it shows with what thought and consummate 
skill the artist has rendered the 106th Psalm, 
and symbolised the many false shrines at which 
the people had worshipped, and the many nations 
to whom they were forced to bend the knee; and 
all this olla podrida of Egyptian and Assyrian 
art, Buddhist, Mahomedan, and. the rest, with 
gold and mock jewels and modelled ornamentation, 


resolves itself into a whole that is simple enough in 
idea, for all its revelry of gorgeous pigment and 
its apparent recklessness of. composition. Other 
features there are in this exhibition which shall 
be dealt with as the occasion arises, the present 
order of notice being that adopted in previous 
years, portraiture—in some respects the bonne 
bouche—being kept till the last. 

The best of the single-figure sub- 
jects are this year more than usually 
noticeable; and it is remarkable that 
mental retrospection of the whole exhi- 
bition brings back the memory less of 
the important efforts at composition 
and movement, than simpler, and, as 
it happens, more dignified examples of 
arrangement. Sir Frederic Leighton’s 
four main contributions are practically 
single-figure subjects, two of them warm 
and joyous in key (the “Summer 
Slumber,” most happily imagined and 
carried out, and “The Bracelet ”—both 
charming and tender pieces of colour), 
and the other two relatively colourless. 
In the latter the artist has sought to 
inspire our more elevated emotions, 
hushed sympathy, and unutterable long- 
ing for the calm and unattainable in the 
“Spirit of the Summit;” and a cold 
respect for “Fatidica,” who, in superb 
attitude, decorates a canvas of silver 
and grey, in which the sole touch of 
dry colour is in the faded bay-leaves 
at her feet. A world of meaning lies in 
Mr. Watts’s picture of a man’s back view 
—a back clad in splendid attire, “ For he 
had great possessions ;” and the whole 
composition, simple as it is, is eloquent 
of the reason why “he turned sorrowful 
away.” The technique and quality of 
this small canvas are far finer than at 
first appear, so reserved is it in manner. 

Some years ago Mr. Waterhouse gave us “The 
Lady of Shalott” floating down the stream. Re- 
turning to the subject, he paints her now before 
the loom, her face full of wonder mixed with fear, 
while at her feet are the fallen balls of wool—balls of 
lake, green, blue, and yellow—which give the colour 
to the picture, a lovely harmony that pervades the 
whole canvas and fits superbly the sentiment of 
the poem. Mr. Dicksee’s medieval clairvoyante in 
“The Magic Crystal” is sitting in a scene of 
Byzantine splendour, the colour rich, the draughts- 
manship irreproachable, and the imitation complete. 
All the same, the figure strikes us as being some- 
what too large for the frame. Mr. Tadema is much 
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the same as usual in a deft and tender little canvas 
in which the marble-painting is again the chief 
attraction; but among the younger men it is Mr, 
Gotch who succeeds in impressing the spectator 
most with his sincerity and intensity of feeling. 
It may well be objected that “The Child En- 
throned” is too obviously a girl; but the refine- 
ment of the drawing, the almost Gothic conviction 
of feeling carries it in triumph over 
the dangers that always threaten such 
conventions as these. Mr. Stott’s 
“Awakening of the Spirit of the 
Rose” is an attempted repetition of 
his success at Suffolk Street a few 
years ago; but what the picture has 
gained in drawing it has lost in feel- 
ing and colour. Nevertheless, we are 
always ready to greet such individual 
works as this. 

It must not be supposed that the 
imagination of our painters has been 
stagnant during the past year, although 
—as we have pointed out—the public 
has done so little to stimulate it by 
encouragement. In one case at least, 
however, we must confess to a little 
disappointment, precisely because the 
painter, by his superb talent, has 
earned total independence of popular 
favour, even though his own ideal he 
never achieved. We refer to Mr. 
Swan, from whose “ Orpheus” so much 
was hoped. That this work contains 
many passages of the greatest beauty, 
whether of draughtsmanship or colour, 
none will deny—that sky, and beasts, 
, and trees, and foreground are all 
admirable is beyond question. Yet it 
appears to us that the painter pro- 
duced the picture while his artistic 
views were in a state of transition, the 
background and the figure being con- 
ceived in his earlier manner and the 
animals in the later. Nor is the figure of Orpheus 
himself—especially about the neck—entirely clear ; 
nor the artist’s view quite manifest in making so 
dignified and mournful a lover execute a sort of 
egg-dance among the panthers. Yet in spite of all 
this the picture is a fine one—for Mr. Swan with 
blemishes is worth most of the other exhibitors 
without. 

Another work of remarkable ability, but in 
quite another direction, is the work of a young 
painter who has lately made rapid strides in his 
profession. This is “The Sea Maiden” of Chaste- 
lard’s poem, by Mr. H. J. Draper. In its own 
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way the picture, with the clear working out of 
the subject, is a triumph. Nevertheless, Mr. 


Draper has failed to make the best use of contrast 
at his command. The splendid blues and greens 
of the sea are not balanced by the characterless 
drapery that is meant to balance them, nor is 
the swarthiness of the men’s flesh insisted on in 
relation to the brilliant and dazzling skin of the 


THE CATERAN’S COURTSHIP. 
(From the Painting by Lockhart Bogle.) 


elf-like woman they have caught in their net. 
This figure is, of course, the eye of the picture, 
and, in spite of somewhat faulty drawing of a limb, 
is in itself a distinct creation. Mr. Bunny, the 
Australian painter, and Mr. Moira both strike the 
fanciful note, the former tenderly, the latter more 
vigorously; and Mr. Arthur Hacker, with the “Morte 
d’Arthur” for a subject, revives for us in Sir Per- 
cival, who is here halting between the fair witch's 
spell and the cross of the sword, the recollection 
of Sir Galahad, of chivalrous and holy memory. 
The tender qualities of Mr. Boughton’s “ Ordeal 
of Purity,” tenderer in colour even than is the 
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artist’s wont, are as obvious in his paint as in his 
subject-matter; and there is, besides, a touch of 
humour in the group of Backbiting, Folly, and 
Vice, as they point at the saint-like figure that 
passes by in sanctity and devout indifference. 
Sentiment of a wider range is given by Mr. Alfred 
Goodwin in his “First Christmas Dawn.” The 
idea is not new. The composition is a reminiscence 
of the vast conceptions of Gustave Doré and John 
Martin, but if only for the ingenuity of the com- 
bination, the artist would deserve praise. He has 
certainly realised the vastness of vaulted space 
upon his canvas; but it is in our admiration for 
the subtle beauty of the blue’ which pervades it 
that he would doubtless seek his reward. In Mr. 
John Bacon’s “Confession of Love,” too, we are 
glad to recognise a vast improvement in this 
clever painter’s colour-sense, an improvement which 
attends on a departure from the usual domestic 
scenes hitherto affected by him. There is passion 
in it as well, of a kind; though necessarily of a 
different sort from that which distinguishes Mr. 
George “Hitchcock’s “ Mary at the House of Eliza- 
beth ”—one of the two or three religious pictures 
of the year. Indeed, the absence of religion from 
the walls is one of the most striking and signifi- 
cant features in this year’s Academy. 

Once more we prove our enormous inferiority 
to the French, as battle-painters. Messrs. Crofts, 
Wollen, Stanley Berkeley, Woodville, and Charlton 
are equal. masters of action and “go;” but in 
every case their pictures are in fact illustrations 
on a large scale. To this two exceptions must be 
made: the first, the beautifully drawn “God Save 
King James,” by Mr. Andrew Gow—a party of 
mounted Jacobites clandestinely met—which may 
be called Meissonier-like for firmness of pencil and 
excellence of draughtsmanship and expression ; and 
the second, Mr. Seymour Lucas’s splendid “ Call 
to Arms”—a scene of all the pomp and circum- 
stance of war, full of vigour, expression, colour, and 
invention. 

Scenes of life are less striking than usual, 
especially those of the dramatic order. Mr. 
Langley is, perhaps, as successful as any with 
“Never morning wore to evening, but some heart 
did break;” but we have seen this heart-broken 
girl and her sympathising mother many and many 
a time before. At the same time we admit’ that 


we are glad to welcome the couple once again, 
seeing with what genuine power and feeling they 
are rendered. Miss Henrietta Rae contributes a 
large canvas of “Psyche Before the Throne of 
Venus,” which is very remarkable in its conception 
This elaborate composition, full 


and execution. 
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without being crowded, graceful in the drawing of 
its figures, dainty in its appreciation of feminine 
beauty, delicate in its tones and tints, is a work 
we hardly expected from a woman. But we in- 
stinctively feel that the painter has never quite 
grasped the greatness of this scene of classic 
mythology—the figures, with all their charm, are 
not inhabitants of Olympos, but denizens of an 
ungodly earth. The composition would be benefited 
by the removal of the dove in the foreground. 
A new note, new in its grimness, is struck by Mr. 
John Hassall in a scene in which a despairing 
widow is about to drop the curtain on her weary 
life. The charcoal fire is already glowing on the 
floor, and the wretched woman makes ready for 
the verdict of “Temporary Insanity.” 

The last of the subject-pictures—though in 
many respects one of the most important—to 
which we call attention, is Mr. Abbey’s “Fiam- 
metta’s Song.” This is a_ beautiful piece of 
decoration, entirely Italian in conception and 
atmosphere, full of space and breadth, so happy 
in its composition and in the true Italian character 
of its medievalism that we willingly forgive the 
exaggerated height of all his upright figures. 

Numerically speaking, the nude is more satis- 
factorily represented than usual; but among the 
greater number of skilful studies there is no par- 
ticular point calling for special attention. Pro- 
fessor Herkomer’s ambitious effort in this direction 
is studied with great care, but we are not sure 
but that the lovely landscape background of “ All 
Beautiful in Naked Purity” does not secure much 
of the admiration that was intended for the figure. 
Monsieur Bouguereau sends one. of his pretty little 
effeminate Cupids, “Amour Piqué,” which, although 
it is nude, can hardly be called a serious study of , 
flesh-painting. Mr. Altson also gives us the nude 
in his “Golden Age,” but ideally, after the style of 
Puvis de Chavannes, but in the manner rather of 
Aublet. There is here no suggestion of flesh; it 
is merely for outline and its value in a large 
composition that ‘the artist has cared. Mr. Tuke, 
on the other hand, in his brilliant picture of 
“ August Blue”—naked boys bathing in a mag- 
nificently painted sea—has looked for colour rather 
than for form (it is a great pity the sky prevents 
this notable work from being a complete success) ; 
while Mr. Harcourt’s “Psyche: Farewell!” a fine, 
columnar-like figure of Rossettian inspiration, is 
used chiefly to reflect the orange light of the 


setting sun. (To be continued.) 


Most of the pictures here -referred to will be found in 
RoyAL ACADEMY PICTURES (the Academy supplement of this 
Magazine), now in course of publication. 
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(Poem by Norman Gale. Drawing by Herbert J. Draper.) 
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ART IN THE THEATRE. 


THE ART OF DRESSING 

By SEYMOUR LUCAS, A.R.A. 
HE adequate “dressing” of a play is now con- 
sidered by all theatrical managers of first rank 
to be a matter of the highest importance. It was 


AN HISTORICAL PLAY. 

ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR.” 

for the entrance and exit of the players, labelled 

with placards on which, in order to assist the 

imagination of the spectator, the scene of the 
incident was written or printed 
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in bold letters, a few wigs and 
beards, a pasteboard crown or 
two, and a few changes of trunk 
hose with vests to correspond, 
would nearly complete the list 
of “properties” recognised as 
essential, until Davenant and 
Betterton, in the reign of 
Charles II., made a complete 
change in this respect, and in- 
troduced from France and Spain 
those newer and more satisfac- 
tory methods of stage repre- 
sentation which have ever since 
prevailed. 

The playgoer of to-day ex- 
pects that his enjoyment shall 
be enhanced by correct pictorial 
presentment; and the expecta- 
tion is likely to grow. The 
public is even now in a position 
sufficiently to appreciate artistic 
excellence; and the conditions 
under which plays are produced 
are consequently such as are 
likely to afford still greater op- 
portunity to the artist and the 
antiquary. It is, then, from the 
point of view of the latter that 
it is proposed to deal with the 
subject of this article. 

It must surely be to every- 
one a source of genuine delight 
to watch the performance of a 
play well mounted and carefully 
dressed. Well-painted scenery 
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not always so. It is now generally known that in 
the days of the early renaissance, the golden 
age of the drama so far as literary excellence is 
concerned, performances were conducted without 
scenery, and with but little attempt on the part 
of the performers to dress the part. A curtain 
for a background, conveniently divided to allow 


* We are indebted to Mr. Henry Irving for permission to 
reproduce these sketches for the costumes for Ravenswood. 


Lane and accurate costume not only 


assist the imagination of the 

onlooker, they cannot fail to be 
a very real help to the actor. On the other 
hand, garish and inharmonious colouring, bad 
grouping, inaccurate costume, and all sorts of 
historical and antiquarian anachronisms inevitably 
tend to weaken in the minds of the educated the 
illusion produced by the very highest histrionic 
talent. As it has been my good fortune, in the 
course of the last few years, to assist in the produc- 
tion of four plays, the Editor has sought the result 
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of my experience. One of these plays, Werner, 
was not submitted to the test of continuous pre- 
sentment; the other three will probably be well 
known to most of the readers of this Magazine. 
Two of them have been Shakesperian revivals— 
Richard III, by Mr. Mansfield 
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membered as any, is the hunting scene in Ravens- 
wood, in which the strong point of colour is the 
red habit worn by Miss Terry, a dress which 
acquires force by its very simplicity; whilst the 
whole scene gains in subtlety and dignity by the 





in 1889, and Henry VIII, by 


——$—_—— 
Mr. Irving in 1892. The third | (4e7AN4 @VCENCEL 


was a dramatic version of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel, “The Bride 
of Lammermoor,’ which was 
produced by the latter at the 
Lyceum Theatre under the title 
of Ravenswood. 

The first concern of an artist 
is naturally in respect of colour 
effect. In the painting of a pic- 
ture, it will be readily understood, 
the scheme of colour must be in 
sympathy with the idea which it 
is intended to express. In a 
good painting there is no jarring 
note. The sentiment of colour, 
if it may be so expressed, should 
correspond with that of the in- 
cident depicted. It is the same 
with theatrical tableaux. As a 
rule a play will assert with 
unmistakable clearness its own 
claims in this respect—it will 
suggest its own colour. Ravens- 
wood, for instance, calls for a 
treatment in sombre greys, whilst 
Henry VIII. at once suggests 
gold and brilliant reds. It is of 
importance in arranging scenes 
to contrive that both principal 
and subordinate actors should be 
dressed with an eye to relative 
chromatic value. It should 
always be the endeavour, there- 
fore, to make the costumes of 
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the leading characters the salient 
points of colour in any scheme. 
On the score of dignity as well 
as of artistic effect it is well to keep those 
points at once simple and strong. A costume 
designed in several colours, which is much cut up 
with trimmings and rich jewels, or kept too low 
or too neutral in tone, however beautiful it may 
be considered as a thing apart, loses immensely 
in dignity when it is placed in juxtaposition with 
those of the rest of the players in the scene. Good 
acting and strong dramatic situation are wonder- 
fully enhanced by attention to this simple rule. 
An instance of this, which will be as well re- 
891 


CAPTAIN CRAIGENGELT. 


harmonious blending of the colours which take 
their tone from this clear key-note. It must 
not, however, be considered that the use of positive 
colours for the principal dresses is alone to be 
advocated. The same artistic laws govern the mak- 
ing of fine stage tableaux as the painting of good 
pictures. Fine colour is rarely, if ever, positive; 
and it must always be remembered that the strong 
lights employed on the stage have the effect of 
making even subdued colour brilliant. This was 
particularly noticeable in the Lyceum revival of 
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Macbeth, which was dressed by Mr. Charles Cat- 
termole. There was abundance of fine colour, but 
admirably controlled, and managed, it may truly 
be said, with considerable skill. 

From the point of view of the actor, it is a 
misfortune to be dressed in garish and spotty colour. 
Good acting involves much subtle facial play; but 
much of this is lost when the spectator’s atten- 
tion is violently diverted in another direction. Of 
course it is not always possible to do just exactly 
as one would like. Absolute freedom is some- 
times restricted by the regard which must always 
be paid to historical accuracy; but a little con- 
trivance within lawful limits will do much to 
lessen the inconvenience. The art of skilful 
dressing is to combine fine colour results with 
archeological consistency. There is much more 
scope for the indulgence of artistic fancy in the 
case of a romantic play, or in that of an 
historical one whose motive is found in remote 
medieval episode, such as Becket, than in one like 
Henry VIII, for which there is ample and 
accessible authority. But in all cases a certain 
amount of. artistic licence, always within legitimate 
limits, is not only permissible but essential. 

In devising colour effects in any given scene 
a good plan is generally this: Obtain as many 
pieces of silks and stuffs as you can possibly get 
from the costumier of the kind which you are likely 
to want, in yard lengths or thereabout; and then 
placing that which represents the keynote, or 
those which constitute the salient points of colour 
if there be more than one, in the middle of your 
studio floor, dispose selections of the rest in 
various ways about it (or them) with a view to 
obtaining various accidental -harmonies, and keep 
changing, altering, and rearranging them until you 
succeed in getting a really fine effect. 

From the purely artistic point of view of 
course colour is the main thing; but the quality 
of realism, that subtle suggestiveness of actuality 
which pervades a first-rate production, is infused 
by care in another and still more important 
direction. To produce the finest results it is 
necessary that regard should be paid to even the 
smallest matters of archeological detail. It need 
hardly be said that this involves infinitely more 
labour than the other. Few people would imagine 
the amount of careful research which is involved 
in the production of a play like Henry VIII. 
It is very far from sufficient for even a good 
archeologist to rely on his own unaided know- 
ledge. The artist, on being entrusted with the 
book of any proposed play, must read it carefully 
through; and then, from his own acquaintance 
with the period, decide generally on the character 


of the costume to be worn by the principal actors. 
Then he goes to whatever sources of information 
are open to him, which afford contemporary 
evidence upon the points on which he requires 
particular enlightenment. He does this in order 
that he may ensure absolute accuracy in every- 
thing, down to the very smallest and least im- 
portant point of detail. In the case of Henry VIII. 
valuable assistance was derived from contemporary 
paintings by Holbein, and from the State Papers 
of the period. For a judge’s robes the only 
evidence that could be obtained was that of a 
monumental effigy on a tomb which was sculptured 
in that reign. Not unfrequently long journeys 
had to be made in order to obtain the necessary 
information. One of the most reliable pieces of 
evidence for King Henry’s costume was a portrait 
in Belvoir Castle, of which the Duke of Rutland 
kindly permitted a copy to be made. For the 
dresses of the pages, heralds, and gentlemen-at- 
arms reference was made to the illuminations in 
the celebrated “Warwick Roll” at the Heralds’ 
College, from which the officials courteously allowed 
the necessary drawings to be made. The Tower 
of London is always available for information 
about armour; but when Mr. Mansfield was pro- 
ducing Richard III, it was necessary to send to 
Warwick to make a facsimile copy of the armour 
on the magnificent brass effigy in the Beauchamp 
Chapel of St. Mary’s Church. The Spanish 
Ambassador to the British Court in the days of 
Henry VIII. was an observant and _ industrious 
scribe. He wrote long letters to his master, 
Charles V., accurately describing the manners, 
customs, costumes, and even the furniture of the 
English. To what extent the information compiled 
by him has been of service to others in the 
course of the intervening centuries it is hard to 
say ; but there is no doubt that it was of the very 
greatest possible assistance to me at the latter end 
of the nineteenth. His descriptions of the everyday 
costumes of men and women of the period were par- 
ticularly valuable. For accurate observation and 
careful and vivid description his account of the 
dresses of the women would be hard to beat. 
“Their usual vesture is a cloth petticoat over the 
shift, lined with grey squirrel or some other fur. 
Over the petticoat they wear a long gown lined 
with some choice fur. The gentlewomen carry the 
train of the gown under the arm. The commonalty 
pin it behind, or before, or at one side. The 
sleeves of the gowns sit as close as possible, are 
long, and unslashed throughout, the cuffs being 
lined with some choice fur. Their headgear is 
of various sorts of velvet, cap-fashion, with lappets 
hanging down behind over their shoulders like two 
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hoods; and in front they have two others lined 
with some other silk. Their hair is not seen. 
Others wear on their heads muslins, which are 
distended and hang at their backs, but not far 
down. Some draw their hair from under a 
kerchief, and wear over their 
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translate fine colour into corresponding material, 
patterns should be obtained and the stuffs selected 
to be used in every instance. These are invariably 
chosen in a room darkened so as to exclude day- 
light, and illuminated as strongly as possible with 





hair a cap, for the most part as 

white, round, and __ seemly, Ewe ete = 
Others, again, wear a kerchief KEY oI ‘ 
in folds on their heads. But 
be the fashion as it may the 
hair is never seen. Their 
stockings are black, and their 
shoes doubly soled of various 
colours; but no one wears 
‘choppines, as they are not 
in use in England.” This de- 
scription is confirmed in every 
particular by a contemporary 
painting in Hampton Court 
Palace of the embarking of 
Henry VIII. on the occasion 
of his leaving England to at- 
tend the meeting with Francis 
on the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold. 

In designing the costumes 
for Ravenswood, the Print Room 
of the British Museum was of 
the greatest possible service. 
The prints and drawings in 
pencil and water-colour of the 
time are fairly numerous, though 
often crude and_ ill-executed. 
These are, however, amply 
suggestive, and quite sufficient 
to enable anyone conversant 
with costume to obtain per- 
fectly clear and accurate in- 
formation. The collection of 
hunting and sporting prints 
and drawings was particularly 

















helpful. 

Having filled many sheets 
of paper and several sketch- 
books with archeological and artistic notes, the 
artist’s next step is the preparation of the necessary 
cartoons for the costumier’s use. It is always well 
to make finished drawings in chalk of the principal 
characters in the play, in their various changes of 
costuine, and outline drawings of those of lesser 
importance and the supers. In the preparation 
of Henry VIII. no fewer than 138 of these were 
made for the various costumiers employed. See- 
ing how difficult it is for tradesmen, however 
skilful they may be in business technique, to 


HAYSTON OF BUCKLAW. 

artificial light. Small snippings from these are 
glued securely along the border of each drawing, 
and pencil lines are run from the pattern selected 
to those parts of the dress which are to be made 
from the pieces of which these small cuttings 
are the samples. It will generally, however, be 
found expedient to visit the costumiers oneself to 
see that the translation of the drawings into 
costume has been accurately effected. This neces- 
sarily involves the expenditure of a considerable 
amount of time and trouble, which some would 
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redolent of the age represented, 
and carries the spectator in- 
voluntarily back to the very 
period itself by process of art- 
istic and very justifiable illusion. 
Oh, the trouble to persuade 
some of them to wear heelless 
boots, to cover up their ears 
with wigs, to induce nuns and 
such-like to conceal pretty fringes 
beneath wiimples and coifs! But, 
indeed, women are not the only 
sinners; nor is vanity the only 
obstacle which the artist has to 
overcome. Sheer ignorance is re- 
sponsible for some very comical 
results. Who that saw it will 
forget the grotesque appearance 
of some armed supers in Richard 
III, who appeared at rehearsal 
with breastplates on their backs, 
back-plates on their breasts, and 
helmets worn in such fashion 
that the ocularium, or eye-hole, 
ventilated the back of the wearer’s 
head, whilst the guard for the 
neck and shoulders was utilised 
as a sort of peak or shade for 
the eyes in front, after the 
fashion of the old cheesecutter 
caps for boys? Again and again 
it has been necessary to point 
out how the entire character of 
an important piece of costume, 
such as a hat, has been altered 
by the ignorant way in which it 
has been put on. Nor was it 
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possibly think unnecessary. But by this means 
one is enabled to ensure absolute control of all 
those factors which are essential to successful 
picturesque representation. 

The only difficulty experienced is later on with 
the wearers. In spite of all one’s careful instruc- 
tions and strict injunctions, some of them will per- 
sist in wearing wigs, coifs, and dresses with a view 
to the most effectual display of personal charms. It 
is sometimes only after repeated protests that some 
of the characters—the females in the subordinate 
parts being the greatest sinners—can be persuaded 
to confine themselves within legitimate bounds. It 
is necessary to insist on the observance of this, 
because such limitation is prescribed by that 
historical accuracy which imparts the quality of 
realism, invests the scene with an atmosphere 


less amusing on one occasion to 

overhear one of the supers in 
Ravenswood, a young gentleman with strong stage 
proclivities and a fondness for dressing up, express 
an ardent desire to make the artist feel a ¢ergo the 
weight of some heavy and ungainly jack boots which 
he had perforce to put on. 

Small matters, these, you say. Yes; but it is 
only by attention to these small matters that 
perfect illusion is obtained. It is not by broad 
outline ; but by those numberless artistic subtleties, 
of which the majority know and suspect nothing, 
that that quality is secured which invests a well- 
mounted play with its peculiar and indefinable 
charm. 

It is no part of my duty here to enter into 
any detailed account of the scenery, though I 
may perhaps be permitted to express my own 
feeling of indebtedness to Messrs. Hawes Craven, 
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Telbin, and Harker for their sympathetic and 
altogether admirable treatment of the historical 
plays with whose production I was personally con- 
cerned. But there are still some matters which 
need to be carefully considered, not the least im- 
portant of which is the relative proportion of the 
actor to those more solid structures in the fore- 
ground with which he is brought into immediate 
juxtaposition. An abbey gateway, for instance, has 
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dignified and realistic if the extent of the view were 
circumscribed, and only a portion of the massive 
stonework represented. In the old days of flat- 
painted scenery this did not so much matter; the 
perspective corrected all such contrasts. Now that 
it has become the fashion to build up the scenery 
solidly and in detail, the exigencies of proportion 
demand a bolder and less expansive treatment. The 
scene-painter should, so far as possible, work in 
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been seen through which some of the characters 
have had to pass, of such utterly inadequate pro- 
portions that it had the appearance of a rather big 
doorway of a fancy doll’s-house. The scene-painter 
is no doubt influenced by his desire—a very legiti- 
mate one, if controlled and kept within reasonable 
limits—of making a fine picture. But one cannot 
help thinking that the effect would be far more 


conjunction with the artist who dresses the 
play, and the picture which he conceives in his 
imagination should be one in which the grouping, 
proportion, and costume of the players should be 
allowed their full value. In point of fact, the 
picture should be made with due regard to all its 
constituent elements, as seen by the spectator at 
the time of presentation. 
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MEMLING: A REVIEW.* 


a, | 


EVERAL times during the 

past two years we have re- 

ferred in these pages to the in- 

teresting researches which were 

being patiently prosecuted by 

Monsieur A. J. Wauters, Professor 

of Art History at the Brussels 

Ecole Royale des Beaux-Arts, into 

the life and works of Memling. The results of those 

researches are now lying before us; and if it fails 

to satisfy us conclusively on every point which the 

author has set down for our consideration, it must 

unquestionably be acknowledged to place him in the 

front rank of our artistic investigators. M. Wauters 

belongs to the modern school of experts and critics, 

who set out in a judicial spirit, without prejudice 

or parti pris, to analyse and examine, to test and 

establish, carefully following a scent so long as it 

seems to direct the inquirer along the path of truth, 

but abandoning it at once, without remorse or regret, 

as soon as it appears to lead him astray. There is 

no attempt to justify unduly a preconceived idea, 
no taint whatever of the special pleader. 

The most obvious merit of M. Wauters’ work is 
its frankness and lucidity; and the various stages of 
his inquiries, the various links he established in the 
chain of evidence with something of the shrewdness 
of an artistic Sherlock Holmes, will satisfy most 
men as to the correctness of his first point. This is 
nothing less than the solution of the mystery of 
Memling’s birthplace—hitherto accepted, with a sort 
of half-doubt, nevertheless, as being Bruges, where, 
to the city’s undying honour, he lived and worked 
—and may be resumed in the author’s own words: 
“Memling was a native of Memelingen, a village 
which at one time formed part of the principality 
of Mayence—the name under which he is known 
to history being merely an alteration of the name 
of his natal village.” For the convincing nature 
of the proof and the piled-up evidence on which 
it stands, we refer the reader to the book itself. 

The next point is of minor importance, but it is 
of singular interest to the student of Memling. In 
the background of no fewer than nineteen of the 
artist’s panels a tiny figure of a knight mounted on 
a white horse is to be seen; and M. Wauters noting 
the fact for the first time submits, however, but with- 
out insistence, that this for some years was Memling’s 
mark—in the author's favour a good deal, it may be 


*“Sept Etudes pour servir 4 l’Histoire de Hans Memling.” 
Contenant 70 Illustrations, Par A. J. Wauters. (Bruxelles: 
Dietrich et Cie., 1893.) 


urged, seeing that such a “monogram” is by no 
means inconsistent with the practice at that time, 
when the fashion of signing pictures with the name or 


MARTYRDOM OF ST. SEBASTIEN, 
(From the Painting by Memling in the Louvre.) 


initials of the man who painted them—though those 
of the donors were often inscribed on the frames— 


had not yet been introduced. And, furthermore, 
the reader will remember that in other of Memling’s 
works the man and the white horse sometimes 
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“LORD BYRON’S 


appear in a manner far more obtrusive than that 
of the little mannikin now riding into a wood, now 
turning a street-corner, entering or emerging from 
castle-gates, or disappearing, half-ashamed, into the 
distant background. 

Next follows a delightful chapter on the musical 
instruments painted by Memling into his pictures, 


and placed in his 
angels’ hands. In 





the fifteenth century 
Bruges was the centre 
of a great musical 
movement of more 
than exceptional bril- 
liancy, and it is in- 
teresting to observe 
how the artist has 
reflected that move- 
ment in his painting, 
and how he has re- 
joiced in making his 
art do homage to the 
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painted, how it probably got to Spain—all this reads 
a good deal like romance, and justifies the writer in 
his proud exclamation: “after four hundred years 
of absolute oblivion, this grand chef-@euvre is here 

restored by me to art and to history.” 
The remaining portion of the book is hardly less 
interesting, seeing that there is 














art of Obrecht, of 
Binchois, and many 
others of his musical friends. But this is all intro- 
ductory to the gros morceau of the book—nothing less 
than the discovery by M. Wauters of the magnificent 
triptych of “Christ and His Angels,” which, for four 
hundred years, had lain forgotten and unrecognised 
in the Monastery of Najera, in Castille! The author 
makes no pretence of indifference in speaking of this 
most notable discovery; indeed, he reaches the point 
nearest to enthusiasm which is to be found in his 
book. Upon this great work—not only great, M. 
Wauters claims, as a masterpiece, but literally so, 
having a total length of something like twenty-one 
feet—he may be said to have stumbled when it was 
in the unrecognised hands of M. Charles Stein of 
Paris. How the clues were followed up, establish- 
ing the place whence it was rescued, for whom it was 








MAP OF MAYENCE AND THE ARMS OF BRUGES. 


little there of recapitulation and much of original 
research. How Memling worked for the Court of 
Burgundy, and at the request of Charles le Téméraire 
he executed a portable oratory on which he painted 
the portrait of the duke; how, in M. Wauters’ 
opinion, the two Memlings in the Louvre were 
painted for the celebrated Guild of Archers of 
St. Sebastian of Bruges; and how the artist’s pro- 
perty in Bruges was ultimately disposed of by the 
judge’s order, occupy the rest of the book. A 
catalogue raisonné is included, and the illustrations 
are numerous and admirably selected. But it is 
impossible to see why a picture of a very modern 
child by M. Léon Frédéric should have been in- 
eluded. It is very clever and very pretty, no doubt, 
mais que diable allait-il faire dans cette galere ? 
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“LORD BYRON’S VIEW, HARROW.” 


OricInAL EtcHinc By Francis WALKER, R.H.A., A.R.P.-E. 


we Harrow churchyard is presented one of 
the most charming views that can possibly 
be seen, extending on a clear day to a distance of 
fifty miles. Immediately below is Harrow Weald, 
and away in the middle distance Uxbridge and 
Windsor, and a wide expanse of landscape, includ- 
ing in its scope portions of the counties of Bucks, 
Oxfordshire, and Herts. This it is that forms 
the subject of our frontispiece—a subject closely 
allied with the memory of Lord Byron, for here, 


it is said, the poet, stretched out on the tomb in 

the foreground, composed the lines, “ Written 

Beneath an Elm in the Churchyard of Harrow.” 
It may be said, in explanation, that Mr. 


Walker’s plate is a combination of etching and 
mezzotinting, the lines being first etched with a 
view to receiving a mezzo-ground, the final result 
being one that cannot be obtained by either 
method singly. The etching is in the exhibition of 
the Royal Academy. 
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EXETER COLLEGE CHAPEL, OXFORD. 


By Canon H. D. RAWNSLEY. 


Ae T is a little remarkable to 
find that at Oxford, 
which has been de- 
scribed by a brilliant 
writer of modern time 
as being “ like the Isle 
of the Macreones, a 
lumber-room of ruinous 
philosophies, decrepit 
religions, forlorn be- 
liefs,” there should be evidence of such an attempt 
to set the lumber-room at any rate in order; to 
make the outside show of things architectural 
so fair; and to prove by deeds that its belief 
in Art as a fair handmaid of God, whether it 
take the form of architecture, music, or the stage, 
is neither decrepit nor forlorn. No one who, 
after hearing the sound of the singers of the 
Psalm in-the cool dim Chapel of Magdalen, will 
go forth into the strong light and pause and 
look at the new buildings hard by, glance at the 
new Schools, or half dare to ring the bell of the 
portal of the palace of the Principal of Brasenose ; 
no one who will pass on to be present at a choir 
festival in the Balliol Hall, or at a performance in 
the Oxford Theatre, will doubt for a moment that 
a revival is going forward, and that the wave of 
a wishfulness to know and profit by some of the 
many things that the artists of old and. modern 
time have to tell us, is breaking over the Oxford 
vale. But one does not realise all of a moment 
that quite silently and quietly the teachers who 
man the College ships, have been storing them 
with the art-treasures of the nineteenth century, 
and that with a purpose. They know these art- 
treasures have tongues of angels—tongues that 
will, with their own flame, kindle fire in the 
hearts of the beholders, young and old. 

What the man who sits—perhaps without much 
thought—at meat in Keble Hall gets insensibly 
from Holman Hunt’s great picture of the “ Light 
of the World,” the same man, grown to years, will 
feed on with full knowledge and grow strong in 
the process. And now another College has deter- 
mined that the men who break holy bread in its Hall 
of Prayer shall have a light to lighten their eyes 
and a lamp to which their faith also may look for 
its reward. There hangs now in its solemn place 
at the right hand as one goes up to the altar in 
Exeter College Chapel, a work of art, a master- 
piece. It is neither in chief, work of the pencil 
nor the needle; it is the work of a holy spirit of 





faith and true deep feeling, that has dipped its 
brush in colours that seem of purest dye, and set 
the hand-loom to body-forth the poet and the 
painter’s mind, with patience and a glory hardly 
dreamable of. That bit of tapestry—a representa- 
tion of the adoration of the Magi—is the work 
of two master-minds in love with the subject, 
with one another, and with the old University 
city, that have chosen to enshriue their highest, 
noblest effort. 

There has not been produced in England—I 
think not on the Continent in this century— 
any master-work of the kind so glorious. Burne- 
Jones drew the cartoon in plain black-and-white ; 
William Morris transferred it to the loom and 
chose and arranged the colours. “The idle singer 
of an empty day” has sung here a song neither 
of emptiness nor idleness—he has told England a 
strange new thing, and told it in such tones as 
can never be forgotten—namely, that England, 
poor machine-murdered England, has hands and . 
can learn to use them; eyes, and can be taught 
to see; and still has faith in gentleness, meekness, 
and truth, still honours the King of all the earth. 

It is a gift to the world as well as to England, 
this wondrous work of colour and weaving; and 
though I found to my sorrow that the great 
breathing broidery-picture had been hung in a 
place in which no eyes could rightly see it, to do 
fair justice to it; still, to the ill-lighted Oxfordian 
“Sainte Chapelle,” as the guide-books delight to 
call Exeter College Chapel, the men from far 
countries will come to look, to love, to wonder, 
and to learn. 

Some day, who knows, the donor of the glass 
window opposite may see that the same window 
can, without cost, be removed to a position further 
west and on the same side. Some day a kind 
of shade may be fixed between the head of the 
tapestry and the sill of the window immediately 
above, and so by cutting off the light enable us 
to get a fairer glance at the wonderful work. 
Some day an earthquake may shock into a thousand 
fragments the terrible great east window and 
some others. When that happens the tapestry 
will lose dust perhaps, but will suffer no great 
change, for it is meant for the ages. 

It is not cold. The flowers are springing all 
about the skirts of the dark woodland, as if already 
they felt the winter of Hate had passed and a new 
season of Joy and Love were here: daisies, colum- 
bine, bluebell, and the red poppy half-awakened out 
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of sleep at the sound of the strange new-comers. 
Gaze at the faces of the three Kings: what eager- 
ness is there! how forgetful of the very gifts 
they bring; how forgetful of the very star that 
guided them, are these three men! The old, tur- 
banned, grey-bearded sheik bends first before the 
Baby King, for in the East old age has prece- 
dence. One looks on his face, and realises how 
many a night he has searched the heavens, and 
in vain; how many a weary year, for the Star that 
should tell of a truer King, he has waited in love 
and loyalty. Perhaps one wishes his little casket of 
gold were not lined with blue silk and cotton-wool. 
It is not Oriental enough, it is too Parisian, this 
casket’s finish; but the patch of blue was needed 
just where it is in the picture, and the other matter 
is but of minor import, after all. 

But one’s eyes go from the Magi to the face of 
the infant Saviour. Old Giles Fletcher’s words rise 
to mind : 

“See how small room my infant Lord doth take, 
Whom all the world is not enough to hold.” 
Then our eyes are caught upwards to the angel face 
that seems wrapt in deepest devotion above the 
head of the infant Saviour and the head of the aged 
Eastern King. Pearls, or daisies, or stars, are in the 
angel’s locks, and the glory round his head almost 
burns with the green wonder of his folded wings. 
He has swept through the stars of broken worlds 
to lead men to the Day-star. of a world as yet un- 
broken, and the dust of that great journey is in his 
hair ; but in his folded hands, his hands in attitude 


of prayer, is a strange, new thing—a light that . 


lightens and does not consume a bit more than 
that light which Moses saw, when the great I AM 
was revealed. In his hands of prayer, there is a 
glory nothing shall put out: it is the light of Love 
that leads to the higher life and the nobler, and 
brings us to the innocence of prime; it is the lamp 
of Truth, Truth with the many-coloured rays twisted 
into purest, whitest light; the lamp that goes 
before the seekers after Truth, whether they search 
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for it among the star-depths or seek it in the flowers 
of the field. It is the Star of Prayer, of burning 
aspiration, of fiery thought and steady desire that 
kindles the soul, of devotion that cannot be quenched. 
And there stands the angel—or, rather, swims in 
ether than stands, for the quiet, closed, and restful 
feet hang above the grass and the dew, and are so 
gracious, so tender, so peaceable, that the dew pearl 
falls not, and the flower is not shed beneath. 

Let us look at the weird, dark background. 
The picture scene is painted on the margin of a 
wood; tie forest is full of blue, twilit shade, and 
within its heart is set a sleeping water-pool. It 
was not for nothing that the forest background, 
with its whispers of the dark world that was, 
and the dark forest-worlds that still are, unlit by 
the lamp of God, and uncheered by the rays of 
Hope, should thus have been wrought upon the 
poet’s loom. It is well to observe how accurately 
true to Nature the painter was, who gave the poet 
his great design. For where but at the edges of the 
wood do the flowers leap up and the birds delight to 
sing; and lo! how the flowers are brightening all 
the ground outside the grim and terrible wilderness ; 
how from the rose-bush, that serves as a background 
for the Rose of all the world, the birds sing loud: 
“ Rejoice ! rejoice!” 

As we rise and leave the dim-lit Exeter Chapel, 
we think of wondrous Gobelin tapestries we have 
seen at the Louvre, at the Tuileries, in the island 
halls of the Bonomeo’s; but these fade before the 
marvel that has here been revealed. We thank 
the College that has done this good thing for the 
old men who will ever dream dreams, or the young 
men who will ever see visions, in Oxford Term. 
And out into the tumble and strife of common life 
we go; but the peace and the rest and devotion 
of that woven picture are around us; its colours 
will never lose themselves in the common light of 
day. Our duties now lie scattered at our feet like 
flowers, and behold! the Star of Prayer is in our 
hands. 





(Drawn by C. Ricketts.) 
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EFERENCE was made in our obituary column 
last month to the death of Mr. J. M. Gray, 


for many years curator of 
the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery at Edinburgh. 

By the addition to the 
National Collection of the 
late Ford Madox Brown’s 
picture, “Christ Washing 
Peter's Feet” (No. 1,394), 
painted in 1852, the nation 
is now possessed of one at 
least of this artist's repre- 
sentative works. This is 
owing to the generosity of 
a few, the picture having 
been purchased by subscrip- 
tion for the purpose of pre- 
sentation to the National 
Gallery. To the British sec- 
tion has also been added the 




















THE LATE J. M. GRAY. 
(From a Photograph by W. Crooke, Edinburgh.) 


THE LAUNDRY-MAID. 


NOTE-BOOK. 


two pictures by Henry R. Morland, entitled “The 
Laundry-Maid” (Nos. 1,402-3), of which repro- 


ductions are given here. “A 
Study of Still Life” (No. 
1,401), by Pieter Snyers, has 
also been recently acquired 
for the Dutch section. 
Bedford now possesses a 
worthy memorial of John 
Howard, the great philan- 
thropist, who for many years 
lived at the village of Car- 
dington, near by, and was 
closely associated with the 
county, of which he was 
High Sheriff in 1773. The 
monument, unveiled by the 
Duke of Bedford, stands in 
the market-place of the town, 
and, as may be seen from 
the. illustration, consists of a 





(From the Paintings by Henry R. Morland. Recently acquired by the National Gallery.) 
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A STUDY OF STILL LIFE. THE HOWARD MEMORIAL, BEDFORD. 


(By Alfred Gilbert, R.A. From a Photograph by Blake 


(By Pieter Snyers. Recently acquired by the National Gallery.) and Edgar, Bedford.) 


figure of Howard on a richly designed pedestal. of Howard’s death. It is executed in bronze, and ‘ 
The memorial is the work of Mr. Alfred Gilbert, the cost, amounting to £2,000, was defrayed by 
R.A., and is intended to commemorate the centenary public subscription. 
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CHRIST WASHING PETER’S FEET. , 
(From the Painting by the late Ford Madox Brown. Recently acquired by the National Gallery.) 
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ON THE SOUTH DOWNS. 
(From the Painting by J. Aumonier, R.I.) 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1894.—III. 


By THE EDITOR. 


HAT is the sum-total of the Academy this 
year? or, rather, what is the condition of 
Art in England as indicated by the Academic 
gauge? Of any absolutely transcendent work in 
Burlington House there is practically none. The 
figure and subject-pictures, brilliant as many of 
them are, do not surpass as complete works of art the 
best that we have seen in the recent past; the land- 
and sea-scapes of fine quality are fewer; the animal 
pictures less numerous still; the nudes for the most 
part are not serious; and the “sacred” element is 
all but non-existent. In the portraits—many of 
them of extraordinary skill—we may perhaps find 
the greatest satisfaction; yet in the Academy itself, 
though there is much to interest us powerfully, 
there is little to arouse enthusiasm, whatever there 
may be to impart satisfaction or inspire hope. 

Why is this? It is, I believe, the natural out- 
come of the general art-tendency of to-day; it is the 
result of the teaching and of the deliberate aim of 
the artist during the last twenty years. It is, in 
fact, the logical consequence of that education of 
the hand at the expense of the head and the heart 
which has so carried away the majority of students 
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into the impasse of mere dexterity. It is only the 
few, the very few, who have understood that the 
cultivation of the emotions must accompany the de- 
velopment of hand and eye if the painter is to be 
also an artist, and who have realised the sole means 
by which their craftsmanship is elevated into art. 
Talent there is on the walls of the Academy far 
more than ever was seen before, but of genius 
probably less; and while many a student can draw 
and paint, and impart a sense of style, with a 
facility quite unknown thirty years ago to many 
men who at that time stood unchallenged at the 
head of their profession, there is yet a curious re- 
duction in that individuality and grasp which 
happily at no time has been entirely absent from 
English art. 

Nowadays we see miracles of foreshortening, 
which is good for nothing—or good for very little— 
when it is done. We see landscapes, occasionally 
fine in tone, which yet appear to be views in Noah’s 
Ark-adia. We have portraits well-nigh unsurpass- 
able in modelling, yet suggestive only of a blank 
and often soapless humanity. And we have battle- 
pieces, some with more “go” than drawing, and 
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others with more formality than either. But among 
them all, hardly one single work which by its com- 
pleteness lays claim to being a fine work of art—fine 
alike in drawing, in colour, in composition, in tech- 
nique, in sentiment, and in what our forefathers used 
to call in “keeping.” Yet the men are not wanting. 
It is not in the nature of things that there should 
be many such worthy and capable of ministering to 
their goddess; but some there are, and many more 
who can and doubtless will do work better deserving 
of the name of Art. But it is impossible not to see 
that the world of art is, in this country, still in a 
transitional state. England, having suddenly real- 
ised her comparative inferiority in the painter's 
craft, still devotes the best of her attention and the 
most strenuous of her efforts to the remedy; and 
it is assuredly true that if she pays no heed to the 
narrow view that mere technique—soulless, skilful 
technique—is the end-all and be-all of Art, salvation 
will be at hand when it is sought. 

I have already dealt with the chief subject-pictures 
in the Academy. The landscapes of real excellence 
are fewer still. The successful rendering of sunlit 
scenery has not been attempted by many, but instead 
freaks and “effects” in numbers. Mr. Alfred East’s 
clever “Sunlit Harbour” is perhaps the best of a 
class to which Mr. Davis's precise, “ God-fearing,” but 
less pictorial works belong. Of a more gem-like 
kind is Mr. North’s “Mill-pond in a Blossoming 
Land ”—a work of exquisite beauty, hardly showing 
to full advantage among the criards canvases in- 
separable from an open exhibition. Mr. Clausen’s 
“Turning the Plough” is another work of great 
excellence—a little picture of a man and a plough 
and a couple of horses in a field lit by a hot low 
sun, full of fine drawing, fine sentiment, and fine 
colour. A few more canvases like these, and the 
Academy would touch a standard far higher than it 
attains at present. Just opposite is a little snow- 
scene of great refinement and skill—M. Albert Gos’ 
“Premiére neige: aux Avants;” but for truth of 
snow and ice effect it cannot compare with Mr. 
Briton Riviere’s “Beyond Man’s Footsteps,” which, 
for truth of colour and effect of an almost unpaintable 
subject, has not for many years been equalled in the 
Academy exhibition. Among those who have seen 
nature with an extremely poetical yet truthful eye, 
and have rendered her darker moods, with driving 
clouds and heavy winds, with vigorous—though with 
something of melodramatic—effect, is Mr. T. Hope 
McLachlan, whose “ Winter Comes” is an admirable 
example of his sympathetic art. The strength of 


Mr. Austen Brown’s work (“Returning from Pas- 
ture ”), the tenderness of Mr. John Barlow’s (“ Moon- 
rise”), the breadth of Mr. Robert W. Allen’s (“The 
North Ford, Uist”), and the mystery of Mr. Herbert 
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Dalziel’s “ nocturnes,” contribute greatly to the mark 
made by the outsiders; while of the members of 
the Academy, Mr. Hook, Mr. MacWhirter, and 
Mr. Herkomer (with his background already alluded 
to) provide the rest of the landscape element. Mr. 
David Murray’s work can hardly be considered up 
to his level of last year, and Mr. Gregory’s charming 
little water-colour, “Run Dry,” is a reminiscence 
rather of Fred Walker than of himself. M. Fantin’s 
flower-pieces always make it difficult for one to 
admire other works of the same class in an exhibi- 
tion; and his “Roses” in the “big room,” and his 
“Sweet Peas” in the “gem room,” fully maintain 
their painter’s great reputation. 

If the sea-painting is, as a whole, less imposing 
than usual, it is chiefly owing to the fact that 
Mr. Henry Moore has given us no great canvas 
of superlative merit which he has for years led us 
to expect. Nevertheless, there are several smaller 
pictures from his incomparable brush—incompar- 
able in its drawing of waves, which has the effect of 
putting his skies into the shade. Skies, indeed, as 
Mr. Claude Phillips has pointed out, too often mar 
the landscapes of the Moderns; and this is nowhere 
more noticeable than in Mr. Tuke’s otherwise brilliant 
painting of bathing boys, “ August Blue.” Figures, 
sunlight, and sea are altogether admirable; but the 
sky, excellent as it is in colour, is deficient in per- 
spective, and is more like an upright screen than the 
spreading vault of heaven. Mr. Hook and Mr. Peter 
Graham repeat once more their well-known successes 
—the latter’s “Head of the Loch” showing the same 
mastery, and virtually the same subject and arrange- 
ment, as in previous years. Mr. Hayes renders the 
form of the sea with his ancient unerring truth, 
though, in critical slang, he “pitches his key in a 
bluer note.” Mr. Somerscales, too, fairly maintains, 
though he hardly advances on, his last year’s 
achievement ; and Mr. W. L. Wyllie, in “ At Even- 
tide there shall be Light,” gives us a Mersey version 
of “ Toil, Glitter, Grime, and Wealth on a Flowing 
Tide,” which years ago brought him his first notable 
success. Mr. Frank Dicksee breaks out afresh in an 
extremely refined little “Summer Sea;” but Mr. 
Brett is harder than ever in his marble seas. 
Strange that so much feeling for form and line 
should be accompanied with such adamantine treat- 
ment. 

The examples of animal-painting can scarcely be 
treated of as a separate section, so insignificant are 
they in number. Mr. Riviere and Mr. Swan, to 
whom we always look for the best representations 
of animals, have thrown their beasts into subject- 
pictures, and do not challenge criticism on the 
narrower platform. Nevertheless, it is impossible 
not to regard Mr. Swan’s felines on their own 
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merits, so learned, yet so modest, are they. In com- 
parison with them Mr. Nettleship’s beasts, in his 
cheaply named “Come if you dare,” are theatrical 
enough. On the other hand, Mr. H. Dixon, thanks to 
the influence of Mr. Swan, has made rapid progress, 
and his “Tiger Resting” is not only excellent in 
drawing and character, but admirable in colour. 
In this section, perhaps, should fall Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes’ large picture of “The Quarry Team ”—four 
horses pulling a heavily-laden stone-waggon along a 
Cornish road—which proclaims the artist as skilful in 
the painting of horses as of all else. Mr. Charlton’s 
and Mr. Berkeley’s big canvases are rather remark- 
able for drawing and spirit than for painting ; and 
Madame Ronner once more shows us the only 
kittens in the exhibition worth looking at. 

If the portraits appear to be more numerous 
than usual, it is by reason of their interest, for, as a 
matter of fact, fewer of them are to be seen than 
in recent years. Mr. Sargent maintains his great 
position as a portraitist by his picture of “ Miss 
Chanler ”—a picture, however, which at first sight 
may be disappointing to the spectator, but which im- 
proves prodigiously upon acquaintance. Mr. Sargent 
has not acquired, or at least does not cultivate, 
the art of flattery, and, as he has himself declared, 
every new portrait he paints makes him at least one 
enemy. In this case we are shown a young lady of 
much sternness of mien, much of whose sternness, 
however, is probably due to the nervousness of the 
sitter, duly recorded by Mr. Sargent’s inexorable 
skill. Notwithstanding the black dress and white 
skin, there is plenty of subtle colour and subtler 
drawing in this canvas, the “reserved force” of 


which is in the most powerful contrast with the. 


Oriental pomp of the artist’s great decorative-piece. 
In many respects, Mr. Luke Fildes’ portrait of the 
Princess of Wales is the direct antithesis of Mr. 
Sargent’s “Miss Chanler.” Deliberate alike in de- 
sign, in execution, and in colour, there is no hint of 
Mr. Sargent’s rapid and impulsive touch. It is, in 
fact, a “Court portrait,” and conforms with great, 
even with unusual, success to the demands of such 
productions. Full of dignity and grace, it shows us 
the Princess not only as she is, but as she should 
be; not only a work of art, but an historical docu- 
ment for the benefit and satisfaction of posterity. 
Other female portraits there are in most interest- 
ing variety. Mr. Alma-Tadema’s portrait of Mrs. 
Theyre Smith shows how much better his art is 
adapted to rendering the gentleness of age than 
the vigour of youth, especially when that youth 
involves strength of character. In contrast with it 
is the more modern rendering, full length, of Mrs. 
Newton-Robinson by Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, who 
has concealed his dexterity of modelling under a 
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veil of smoothness which harmonises happily with 
the tender tones of the picture. Another work, not 
so full of sentiment, yet of remarkable skill, is Mr. 
Lavery’s “Lady in Brown ”—a full-length portrait 
of a young lady in hat and cloak, a more than usually 
pleasant revival of the Whistlerian tradition. In 
this same tradition, Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen has 
painted a “ Portrait of a Lady,” equally pleasing and 
nearly as skilful, which would certainly not have 
found a place in the Academy a few years ago. It 
must, however, be recognised that the Council does 
well in limiting this class of work, which, if generally 
adopted by the younger students, would undoubtedly 
tend to reducing seriously the thoroughness of flesh 
and figure-painting. The appreciation of outline 
and of sentiment is to be markedly found in 
Mr. J. J. Shannon’s portrait of Mrs. Claude Magniac 
and Mr. Peacock’s “Miss Brignall,” profiles delicately 
felt and as delicately drawn. Mr. Orchardson’s 
“ Portrait of a Lady,” a likeness of his daughter, has 
style, and is a masterful canvas, but it is somewhat 
marred by that mannerism of outline which, until 
time softens it—as it undoubtedly will—will mili- 
tate against its full effect. And, finally, we have 
Mr. Solomon J. Solomon’s portrait of Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell as “Paula Tanqueray,” at the moment 
when the unhappy woman determines upon self- 
destruction. The whole pose, aspect, and sentiment 
of the picture are theatrical in the right sense— 
for the subject itself is theatrical ; and the picture 
comes as near being a great portrait as its sitter does 
to being a great actress. It is not only that Mr. 
Solomon has reproduced admirably the intensity of 
the climax of the play; it is not merely that he has 
given us an excellent portrait of a sitter in whom 
expression, movement, attitude, are all instinct with 
palpitating excitement ; but he has gone further in 
conveying to his canvas the effect of the footlights 
and theatrical conditions, and filled it with lamp- 
light with singular ability. The painting is free, 
and in manner well adapted to its subject—alimost 
as well adapted to the psychological (or, as it is 
now called, the “ problem”) qualities of the modern 
play as Reynolds’ “ Mrs. Siddons” was fitted to the 
“sublime passion ” of five-act tragedy. 

Among male portraiture, too, there is a good 
deal to approve. Mr. Orchardson’s quiet portrait of 
Professor Dewar, painted for Peterhouse College, 
makes no pretence of “Academy pitch.” It is a 
subtle portrait of a subtle face and mind, and the 
head, stretching over the table which bears a bottle 
of bluish liquid—that famous liquefied oxygen—is 
characteristic of the man to whom such achieve- 
ments have been possible. Two portraits, both noble 
heads, come from Mr. G. F. Watts. The first is that 
of Mr. Passmore Edwards, the philanthropist, who 
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devotes all his profits from his paper, the Echo, to 
the establishment of libraries, schools, hospitals, and 
so forth; the second, that of the late Sir Andrew 
Clark. Both are fine works—the latter, I think, 





MRS. SAMUEL BUTLER. 
(From the Painting by Seymour Lucas, A.R.A.) 


the more pleasing of the two in colour; the former, 
in likeness. They prove that Mr. Watts’s skill has 
not abated; and it is a satisfaction to know that, 
through the generosity of the painter, they are to 
become the property of the nation. Sir George 
Reid’s half-length of Professor Blackie is a brilliant 
example of the Scottish President’s art. It appears 
a little dry in colour; but in all else—characterisa- 
tion and execution—it is a portrait which in its own 
way can hardly be surpassed. Professor Herkomer’s 
numerous portraits of the year include two or three 
of our most prominent men; but, as is sometimes 
the case with this extraordinarily vigorous painter, 
his lesser-known sitters are better treated than his 
“personages.” An exception must be made of his 
“ Marquess of Salisbury ”—a life-size full-length of 
the statesman in his peer’s robes. The picture is 
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intended for the Carlton Club, and is one of the 
strongest likenesses ever produced by the artist. His 
“Marquess of Ripon ” is hardly so happy; but “ Mr. 
F. W. Harris” comes in its own way near to the 
high-water mark of his achieve- 
ment. Mr. Solomon’s portrait of 
Mr. I. Zangwill is a powerful 
sketch, and Mr. A. Hacker’s “E. 
Onslow Ford, Esq., A.R.A.,” is both 
faithful as a likeness and ingenious 
in its charming arrangement. Mr. 
Furse has entered on a new stage. 
Hitherto he has given us reminis- 
cences of Mr. Whistler, but never 
failed to let us feel that he was 
worthy of something better. This 
year he has gone to Velasquez, the 
fountain-head, for inspiration, and 
painted “Robert Bridges, Esq.”— 
an exceedingly clever picture in 
which the old-world colour is still 
a little dirty ; and the little eques- 
trian “ Lord Roberts of Candahar.” 
It is difficult to say whether the 
painter has aimed more directly at 
Velasquez or—as the technique 
and the drawing of the horse half 
suggest —at Stubbs and Ward. 
The “fat” painting and the method 
are theirs, though the colouring is 
the Spaniard’s. The result is a 
tender harmony of grey-greens, 
yellows, and flesh pink, with a 
charming sky and a delicate relief 
in the red flag carried behind—the 
whole like a bit of tapestry that 
directly brings a charge of vulgarity 
against the surrounding canvases. 
The hope is encouraged by this 
year’s exhibit that in the near future Mr. Furse 
may go further still, and from memories of Whistler, 
Stubbs, Ward, and Velasquez he may soon arise as 
Mr. Furse’s self. 

It is hardly necessary to draw attention to the 
able work of Mr. Ouless, Mr. Sant, Mr. Wells, 
Mr. Lucas, and others among the Academicians, or 
Mr. Cope, Mr. Carter, Mr. Longstaff, and the rest 
among the outsiders. Good as it is, it gives no 
special distinction, no peculiar significance to the 
present exhibition, though it faithfully gives us 
what we expected from them, and helps to make 
up the better quality of the general work. 


[For reproductions of nearly all the principal pictures and 
sculptures in the Royal Academy, see “RoYAL ACADEMY 
PicTUREsS, 1894”—the supplement to THE MAGAZINE OF ART 
—now published in five parts. ] 




















MAUDE. 
(From the Painting by Arthur Hacker, A.R.A. In the Royal Academy Ezhibitwn. Engraved by Madame Jacob Bazin.) 
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RAPHAEL’S 


CARTOONS 


CRITICISED.* 


By JOHN BRETT, A.R.A. 


MONGST the works of art of the sixteenth 

century that have come down to us, there are 

few that have a greater reputation than Raphael’s 

cartoons, and I want to inquire into the origin 

and to trace the development of this reputation, 
and, if possible, to justify and endorse it. 

Hitherto the tendency of modern sentiment has 
been to rake up notorious names on 
which the dust of centuries has 
settled and obscured their brightness, 
to drag them into the light of clever 
criticism, and to whitewash them. 
It is a less grateful, but, in some 
cases, not less necessary task to at- 
tempt the opposite course, to whisk 
away the glittering nimbus with 
which the superstitions of centuries 
have surrounded the heads of some 
of the heroes of the Renaissance. 
Amongst the names most famous in 
the estimation of succeeding genera- 
tions, none has been more uniformly 
cherished than that of Raphael. He 
may fairly be described as the pet 
of the modern age. He seems to 
have risen radiant upon the world 
without an effort, and the leading 
people of a cultivated age seem to 
have straightway fallen down on 
their knees, and vied with each other in the offer- 
ing of incense. He was, indeed, a very singular 
person, for, from beginning to end of an illustrious 
career, he is reputed never to have known adversity ; 
but in estimating this extraordinary history, it 
should not be overlooked that Raphael set out richly 
endowed with two of nature’s most precious gifts— 
viz., great. personal beauty and an irresistibly fas- 
cinating manner. 

Raphael was the son of an artist of modest pre- 
tensions but fine qualities, and the pupil of another 
artist who was probably the most accomplished of 
his age; so that he started fair. He soon came 
forth into the full glare of success and popularity, 
and for four centuries up to the present day his 
name has never known the chill of even a passing 
cloud. Fortunately his works remain to us in al- 
most perfect preservation, for which we probably 
owe our thanks to the teaching of the great master 


* This Paper was read before the Art-Workers’ Guild, 
November 3rd, 1893. The Editor desires to reiterate the 
general principle that he does not necessarily identify himself 
with the views of all Contributors, 


Perugino, and they may be said to form the source 
from which all modern schools had their traditions. 

I am afraid it ill becomes one of your more 
sceptical contemporaries to thrust upon you his 
own views as to the merits of one whose great- 
ness is thus universally recognised; but I must at 
once admit that the choice of subject arose out of 
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my own deliberate opinion that the cartoons are, 
in the first place, not chargeable against Raphael ; 
in the second place, that their renown is far in 
advance of their merits; and, thirdly, that con- 
sidered, as they have to be, merely as designs for 
tapestry, they are thoroughly bad. 

Doubtless it is impossible altogether to separate 
them from Raphael, and to scrape his name clean 
of them; so we ought not to grudge the time re- 
quired to investigate, not exactly their history, for 
that is well known, but the history of their renown. 

I must at the outset ask your permission to speak 
of them from a purely pictorial point of view, and to 
disavow any intention to deal with them as sacred 
art, or as endowed in any degree with religious 
sentiment. Indeed, if I had to express my opinion 
broadly on the art of the Renaissance, I should say 
that it is quite irreligious, and that the absence of 
serious devotional sentiment is nowhere more obvious 
than in the pictures of Raphael. If I were asked 
what art I do regard as sacred or inspired rather 
by religious than by merely artistic genius, I should 
point to the works of the early Florentines, and, 
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above all, to those of Fra Angelico. In speaking 
critically of any work of art, it is, of course, im- 
possible to ignore the subject which it is intended 
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to illustrate, but we claim to be allowed to treat 
that subject as merely historical, and not at all 
connected with religious sentiment, so that any 
disparagement of the picture will refer only to the 
artistic presentment, and not be even remotely 
related to the idea embodied. 

In studying the cartoons of Raphael, the earliest 
critic we have to consult is, of course, Vasari, the 
first of that long list of mountebank critics who 
hang on to the skirts of contemporary celebrities in 
order to be lifted out of obscurity, and to shine as 
luminaries in the eyes of the ignorant of later date. 
The ridiculous Vasari, whose book is 
nevertheless of great value to us in 
some ways, speaks of them as fol- 
lows:—“The Pope also desired to 
have certain very rich tapestries in 
silk and gold prepared, whereupon 
Raphael made ready the cartoons, 
which he coloured also with his own 
hand, giving them the exact form 
and size required for the tapestries. 
These were then despatched to Flan- 
ders to be woven, and when the 
cloths were finished they were sent 
to Rome (in 1519). This work was 
so admirably executed that it 
awakened astonishment in all who 
beheld it, as it still continues to do; 
for the spectator finds it difficult to 
conceive how it has been found pos- 
sible to have produced such hair and beards by 
weaving, or to have given so much softness to the 
flesh by means of thread, a work which certainly 


seems rather to have been performed by miracle 
than by the art of man, seeing that we have here 
animals, buildings, water, and innumerable objects 
of various kinds, all so well done 
that they do not look like mere 
texture woven in the loom, but like 
paintings executed with the pencil.” 

Thus does Vasari’s infantile ad- 
miration condemn them almost as 
emphatically as I should do myself 
by applying to them the simple 
English word bad. The tradition of 
artistic appreciation thus begun is 
continuously recorded for more than 
three centuries, and is complete 
without any break up to our own 
day. We have the testimony of 
the following long list of artists and 
critics; but it is to be noticed that 
most of them have merely con- 
doned Vasari, and only one or two 
have expressed any enthusiastic 
admiration for the cartoons. Here is the list :— 
Vasari, Rubens, Sir P. Lely, Riley, Carlo Maratti, 
Richardson, Hudson, Sir J. Reynolds, Eastlake, 
Leslie, R. Wornum, Prof. Middleton. 

The tapestries are said to have cost 70,000 
crowns, and Raphael received for the ten cartoons, of 
which we possess seven, the sum of 434 ducats, or 
about £150. A very significant circumstance con- 
nected with the tapestries is that when they were 
completed the cartoons were never inquired after, 
but remained in utter neglect, lying at the factory 
in Brussels. Now these cartoons were the property 
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of that very enlightened Pope, Leo X., who was 
Raphael’s great patron. If they were regarded as 
Raphael’s work, it is to the last degree unlikely 














that they would have been overlooked, as they 
were, for about a hundred years. At some period 


during that interval Rubens got wind of them. 
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About this time he was deeply engaged in diplo- 
matic affairs, chiefly concerning Spain, England, and 
the Netherlands. Rubens knew King Charles I. 
well: knew him to be enthusiastic about art, and 
by no means close-fisted about cash, and it is not 
unlikely that he saw his way to doing “good busi- 
ness” about these cartoons. Whether he played off 
the foreign kings, Philip and Charles, against each 
other, after the manner of a modern dealer, is not 
recorded ; but two circumstances are very significant 
—first, that he did not acquire them 
for himself nor for Philip of Spain, 
who knew much more about pictures 
than did Charles; and, second, that 
they were not appropriated for the 
city of Brussels, where they were 
already shelved. 

It is well known that Rubens 
was a famous collector of works of 
art on his own account; and on one 
occasion, when a good customer 
turned up, he did not hesitate to 
sell his whole collection for more 
than double what it cost. I think 
this little group of facts can only 
point to one conclusion—viz., that 
Rubens himself had not a_ high 
opinion of the merits of these car- 
toons. I have not yet ascertained 
exactly what passed between king 
and painter, though I still hope to 
do so; but the upshot was that 
Charles bought them. They were imported cut 
up in strips, packed’ in boxes, and stowed away 
894 
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at Whitehall about the year 1630. At the sale 
of Charles’s effects in 1649 they were, through the 
influence of that highly artistic Protector, Cromwell, 
bought for the nation for £300. 
Later on William III. ordered Sir 
Christopher Wren to build a gallery 
for them at Hampton Court, where 
we all saw them only a few years 
ago. 

In tracing the history of their 
reputation, I am sorry not to be 
able to quote the opinion either of 
Sir Peter Lely, or of John Riley, his 
successor as Court painter, though 
that, perhaps, is of little value; 
but that of Riley’s pupil is both 
well known and important. Riley 
died in 1691. Next in order of 
date we come to Carlo Maratti, 
whose opinion of Raphael should 
be noticed because he was employed 
by Pope Clement XI. to restore 
Raphael’s frescoes. He was not an artist of the first 
or even the second rank, but he was well to the front 
in his time, being president of the Academy of St. 
Luke. He said that “if he had been shown a picture 
by Raphael and, not having ever heard of him, had 
been told it was the work of an angel, he would 
have believed it.” This interesting paragraph, 
although it does not touch the cartoons, shows us 
clearly how weak a man Carlo Maratti was. The 
fact that Raphael’s frescoes had to be restored 





ELYMAS THE SORCERER. 


within a few years of their completion, and whilst 
in the safe seclusion of the Vatican, throws a sinister 
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light on the permanence of that odious method 
of painting, and on the affectation of those critics 
who profess to admire it. 

At the close of the seventeenth century there 
flourished in England a portrait-painter of the 
name of Jonathan Richardson. He was the pupil 
of Riley, to whom I have referred. This artist is 
now best known to the world as a critic and writer 
upon art, and he fills, I suppose, the most important 
niche in criticism since Vasari. Richardson had a 
pupil, who became his son-in-law, and his name was 
Hudson. This Hudson afterwards had a pupil, and 
his name was Joshua Reynolds. Now you know 
whereabouts in history the figure of Richardson 
stands. He was a highly-accomplished man, and 
an admirable writer of English. The book in which 
he deals with the cartoons is called “An Essay on 
the Theory of Painting,” and was published in 1715. 
His enthusiastic admiration carries him nearly as 
far as Carlo Maratti, who was twenty years older, 
and whom he quotes; but in one place he re- 
luctantly admits that “Raphael’s colouring, espe- 
cially in his shadows, is blackish,” and, further on, 
that “though the cartoons are some of the last of his 
works, it must be confessed, the colouring of them 
is not equal to the drawing.” Under the heading 
“Grace and Greatness” he sets out naively to ex- 
plain his own principles, thus: “Common nature is 
no more fit for a picture than plain narrative is 
for a poem.” (I am afraid poor Richardson had 
forgotten the Book of Job, or he would not have 
written that.) He goes on to say: “A painter must 
raise his ideas beyond what he sees, and form a 
model of perfection in his own mind which is 
not to be found in reality, but yet such an one 
as is probable and rational.” . . . “When a 
man enters into that awful gallery at Hampton 
Court, he finds himself amongst a sort of people 
superior to what he has ever seen, and very probably 
to what those really were. Indeed, this is the prin- 
cipal excellence of those wonderful pictures, as it 
must be allowed to be that part of painting which 
is preferable to all others.” I have not found that 
Hudson’s opinion was ever recorded; but it is to 
be noticed that Sir. Joshua, who was an ardent 
admirer of the Renaissance, was never enthusiastic 
about the cartoons. 

After this date, until we come to our own day, 
we do not find any original criticism except that of 
Ralph Wornum, the late keeper of the National 
Gallery. All other commentaries, such as Sir C. 
Eastlake’s and Leslie’s, have been merely reflections 
of Vasari or of Richardson.* The most recent 

*The elder Leslie (1855) speaks of the cartoons with 


reverence and a trace of tenderness which betrays the deep 
hold that early associations had on his mind, So it has 


critic of any authority is Professor Middleton, of 
Cambridge, and he dismisses the subject summarily 
in these words: “The cartoons were painted by 
pupils from Raphael’s designs.” Thus endeth the 
history of criticism, so far as it is traceable to 
persons of importance. 

Allow me now to deal individually with these 
works, making one or two brief remarks, and 
to ask an unbiassed opinion. The first is the 
“Miraculous Draught of Fishes.” Here you will 
notice that the story is fairly well told, and that, 
indeed, is the only merit I can find in the whole 
series. The realistic treatment, however, is so 
thoroughly pronounced that the effect is grotesque 
and produces such amusement as to mask entirely 
any seriousness that might properly belong to the 
subject. There is not much fault to be found with 
this as a composition, except that it would be better 
if the central figure were not made to carry the 
distant country on his head. I do not remark on 
the boats, because they are too childish, and no 
one can refrain from laughter. The gentle Richard- 
son, amid much enthusiastic admiration, remarks 
here, “how infinitely and divinely great and genteel 
is the Christ in the boat!” He also says: “The 
large fowl that are seen in the foreground have 
a good effect; there is a certain sea-wildness in 
them that contributes mightily to express the affair 
in hand, which was fishing. They are a fine part 
of the scene.” I will venture to suggest that, if you 
want an expression of sea-wildness in connection with 
fishing, you had better go to Napier Hemy, whose 
pictures of such scenes have never been equalled; but, 
of course, painting and tapestry are two different 
arts, and Raphael’s attempt to combine them can 
only be described as a complete failure, and the Pope, 
who commissioned them, as an ignorant and foolish 
critic. The ostentatious insistence on light and 
shade is conspicuous in this picture, and testifies 
strongly to the ’prentice hand. 

“Charge to Peter.” This is a representation of 
Peter being told to feed the sheep. You see it is 
meant to be thoroughly realistic, and represents 
an accumulation of carpets and counterpanes with 
heads on the top, very coarsely drawn, tolerably 
grouped, but individually hideous. There is no 
doubt about this cartoon being designed by Raphael, 
as the original sketch, I am told, exists at Windsor, 
and shows that Raphael cut out the separate figure, 
and replaced it by another. Richardson waxes wild 
with Raphael for having introduced a house on fire 
in the distance, and some linen drying on the hedges. 
I daresay these were some of Francesco Penni’s 
been all along with the passing generation of painters. The 


finger of the teacher was directed to the cartoons as the 
embodiment of every sound precept and every sacred tradition. 
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embellishments; but Richardson says they “degrade 


a really serious episode.” 


The next scene is “Ananias struck Dead.” 
the composition is tolerably good, but the individual 





PAUL AND BARNABAS AT LYSTRA. 


figures are all hideous. All the drawing is bad, 


Here 


and the gesticulations repulsive. The forty thieves 
performing on the platform have no redeeming merit. 


“Beautiful Gate of the Temple.” 
think, on the whole, the worst of the series. 


chief features are sixteen childish 
columns evidently made of crockery 
after the South Kensington pattern, 
the ground plan whereon they 
stand measuring about eighteen feet 
square. Crowded amongst these 
columns are twenty sound figures 
and two revolting cripples. Dra- 
peries of drugget as before. Peter 
is singularly hideous, but the women 
are rather graceful. Richardson is 
somewhat taken aback by the archi- 
tecture, but vindicates it thus: “ Nor 
were those kind of pillars known 
even in antique architecture in any 
nation; but they are so nobly in- 
vented by Raphael, and so_pro- 
digiously magnificent, that it would 
have been a pity if he had not 
indulged himself in this piece of 
licentiousness, which undoubtedly 
he knew to be such.” Further on 


he says: “There are certain little circumstances 
Such an effect 


that contribute to the expression. 


This is, I 


Its 


the burning lamps have in this cartoon; one sees 
the place is holy as well as magnificent.” 

“Elymas the Sorcerer.” Here everybody is 
ostentatiously showing his ill-drawn, brutal hands. 
Every figure equally ugly and un- 
dignified ; clothing as before, and all 
the drawing grossly bad. 

“Paul and Barnabas at Lystra.” 
The most absurd design of the 
series. It represents a crowd of 
hideous people wildly excited about 
a man ill-using an ox with a 
hatchet, and an uncons¢ious little 
boy playing on a whistle. Paul, 
you see, is struggling to get out 
of his drugget in order to join 
in the “rag.” 

“Paul Preaching on Mars Hill.” 
This, I think, is the least objection- 
able of the series. The audience 
are well grouped and expressive, 
but marred greatly by the fool 
in the foreground with his hands 
stuck out. Paul is rather good but for his 
drapery. 

I have tried to review these works as seriously 
and dispassionately as I could. I take leave of 
them without regret, except that I have to say 





PAUL PREACHING ON MARS HILL. 


I think them the greatest “plant” that was ever 
foisted on the gullibility of the artistic world. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND ITS MONUMENTS. 
By H. P. BURKE DOWNING, A.R.I.B.A. WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 
HE ever-increasing difficulty in finding room changed, as it must be, if it should prove impossible 
within the Abbey for the graves and memorials to find means to prolong through our own and 
of those to whom this honour has been awarded has coming ages the line of historical monuments which 
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are the heritage preserved to us within the walls of 





THE CHAPTER-HOUSE AND APPROACH TO POET’S CORNER. 
(Showing the Effect of the Removal of the Old Palace Yard Houses.) 


in recent years become almost insuperable, the still 
vacant space within the walls having been reduced Westminster Abbey. 

to the most inconsiderable limits. Either, therefore, Doubtless the monumental roll is imperfect ; for 
a custom which has been the silent growth of many while on the one hand we cannot say “ whether the 
centuries must come to an end, or new space, or a best of men be known, or whether there be not 
new place, must be found wherein it may be con- better forgot than any that are remembered,” on 
tinued. It is one of the redeeming circumstances of the other we may feel quite sure that there are 
our age and country, both too often stigmatised as many remembered that might better be forgot. To 
being eager for nothing but the piling up of wealth, expect perfection, indeed, in a record extending as 
that the crown of the very highest ambition is does this over some eight centuries of our history, 
nothing more than a grave or memorial in West- would be to credit our forefathers with a more than 
minster Abbey; and no one would wish to see this human capability of judging of their contemporaries, 
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and a more than human impartiality in their judg- 
ment; but defective as the series may be in some 
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FOR NEW MONUMENTAL CHAPEL. 
A, The Refectory Site. 8, The “‘ New North Aisle.” c, The Palace Yard Site. 


respects and redundant in others, it is still an unique 
possession which it behoves us both to preserve and 
to extend. 

Gathering at first round the shrine of Edward the 
Confessor, as the number of the tombs of kings, 
princes, and nobles increased it became necessary to 
resort to places ever more remote from that which 
was traditionally the most sacred spot, until gradually 
all the chapels at the east end of the church became 
filled with tombs and memorials. Down to the time 
of the Reformation the church, which had been built 
by Edward the Confessor close to his own royal 
palace, for the purpose of receiving his body, and 
refounded by Henry III. with a similar object, was 
regarded in the double light of royal chapel and 
convent church; and besides the heads of the con- 
ventual fraternity few were buried here, except 
meinbers of the Royal Family and favoured courtiers. 
It is not until after the Reformation, viz., in the time 
of Elizabeth (by whom the Abbey was reconstituted 
as the Collegiate Church of St. Peter), that we meet 
with a case of burial here granted expressly in recog- 
nition of merit—Spenser’s burial was such a case— 
but it was long before all other burials were excluded. 
Indeed, notwithstanding how highly the honour was 
prized, it was not until the beginning of the present 
century that those on whom fell the responsibility 
for granting or withholding burial within the Abbey 
appear to have made any attempt to economise the 





Bvane Dowwing, 
PLAN OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND PRECINCTS, SHOWING SUGGESTED SITES 
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necessarily limited space at their disposal, and in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries many burials 
were permitted of persons with no 
distinction beyond, as Goldsmith puts 
it, the distinction of being buried in 
Westminster Abbey. Hence our pre- 
sent difficulty, which, if due care had 
been taken in these earlier periods, 
might have been deferred for a very 
long time. As it is, the facts, as 
elicited in evidence before the recent 
Royal Commission, which sat to in- 
quire into the means for providmg 
additional space for such memorials, 
are that there is still sufficient room 
for burial within the nave and tran- 
septs for all the probable requirements 
of the next one hundred years—or 
even more, considering that the deserts 
of all for whom the honour is claimed 
are subjected to an examination of 
ever-increasing severity; but for me- 
morials there is practically now no 
space at all left in the parts of the 
church hitherto devoted to this pur- 
pose. And: it is, of course, memorial 
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THE CHAPTER-HOUSE, AS NOW SEEN FROM 
OLD PALACE YARD. 
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space which is most wanted, many more illustrious 
persons being commemorated in this way than are 
actually buried in the Abbey. 

The necessary space, it might be suggested, could 

















THE CLOISTERS, FROM THE GARTH. 


possibly be found elsewhere than at the Abbey—at 
St. Paul’s, for instance—but no such suggestion is 
likely to find favour. Even supposing that what we 
are contemplating were the establishment of some new 
institution, no place would be so appropriate for the 
purpose as Westminster, which has for ages been the 
seat of Government and Justice, and of the Abbey 
which has witnessed the coronations of our Sovereigns 
from the time of the Conqueror. It is, however, a 
question not of establishing a new but of maintaining 
a very ancient institution ; and to separate the future 
memorials from the past has this capital objection— 
that by so doing we should create two incomplete 
series, a record of ancient worthies and a record of 
modern, an arbitrary distinction which has no ex- 
istence in fact. To preserve the continuity of the 
series of monuments, the place assigned for the new 
ones must be in close and direct connection with the 
building which shelters the ancient ones—in fact, in 
such connection that to succeeding generations, at 
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any rate, it may appear at least as much one with 
and part of the Abbey as Henry VII.’s Chapel does 
to us. It must not, of course, interfere with or 
damage the existing building, and it must be of 
sufficient importance, both for its object and to form 
a worthy adjunct to the Abbey, while yet not pre- 
sumptuously dominating the building to which it is 
intended to be annexed. ; 

Several schemes were laid before the Commission 
for providing a new building, for every one of which 
these advantages were claimed. The possible sites 
are, practically, three—one to the east and south of 
the Chapter-House, which is now occupied by certain 
houses in Old Palace Yard, and is shown on the plan 
which I give by the letter c; the second, the Abbey 
Green, adjoining the north aisle of the nave, and 
shown on the plan by the letter B; and the third, a 
plot of ground south of and adjoining the cloisters, 
marked on the plan by the letter a, upon which 
formerly stood the Refectory of the Convent. The 
first two sites are sufficiently spacious to admit of 
choice in the actual position of the building, and 
alternative schemes for treating them were put 
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before the Commission. In their final report the 
Commissioners recommended the pulling down of the 
houses in Old Palace Yard, which are a source of 
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danger to the Abbey from fire, but as to the site for 
the new building which they considered necessary 
they were equally divided, Mr. Plunket, Mr. Jen- 
nings, and Mr. Waterhouse favouring the Refectory 
site; while Sir A. H. Layard, Sir Frederic Leighton, 
and Dean Bradley advised that preference should be 
given to the site lying south-east of the Chapter- 
House. 

The question is still, consequently, an open one, 
but every indication points to the probability that 
the site which will ultimately be preferred is that to 
the south-east of the Chapter-House; and then it 
becomes a question how far to the south the actual 
position of the building shall be taken. In Mr. 
Somers Clarke’s scheme the proposed Monumental 
Chapel would occupy a position directly to the east 
and in front of the Chapter-House, its east front 
level with that of Henry VII.’s Chapel. Other 
schemes, including that of Messrs. Seddon and 
Harvey, and that of Mr. Pearson—the latter of 
which is the one to which Mr. Yates Thompson has 
recently offered to contribute a sum of £38,000— 
have had regard to the desirability of leaving open 
to view as much as possible of the Chapter-House. 
At present this, which is one of the most interesting 
parts of the Abbey both artistically and historically 
is almost entirely hidden from our view by some 
uninteresting houses in Old Palace Yard, and, as the 
sketch on page 301 (taken from the most favourable 
point of view) shows, only the most meagre glimpses 
of its structure can be obtained. It appears that the 
Government intend shortly to lay before Parliament 
a scheme for the acquisition and destruction of these 
houses. The space so gained could easily be treated 
in such a way as to form an immense improvement 
to the surroundings, and when once the Chapter- 
House has been so revealed, as I have shown it on 
page 300—in which I have treated the site at 
present occupied by these houses as a garden—I 
think we shall not willingly suffer it to be again 
taken from our sight. Indeed, the hiding of the 
Chapter-House is such an interference with an historic 
portion of the ancient structure as should, I think, 
be a fatal objection to any proposal for a new build- 
ing. Yet this objection attaches to every one of the 
schemes which propose the utilisation of this site. 
And this is not all. The means by which it is pro- 
posed to secure for a chapel upon this site the 
requisite connection with the Abbey appear quite 
inadequate, taking the form of a low corridor, or 
cloister, winding under the buttresses of the Chapter- 
House, and communicating with the Abbey by an 
entrance at Poets’ Corner. Is this such an intimate 
connection as is essential for the new Monumental 
Chapel ? We should find it difficult, under such cir- 
cumstances, to persuade ourselves that the place was 
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one with the Abbey. Besides all this, the new 
chapel will have to be a large building, and if it is 
put upon this site there will be great risk that .it 
will be either so low as to be insignificant and un- 
worthy of its purpose, or of such an altitude as to 
rival, instead of being in subordination to, the 
Abbey. 

Two suggestions were put forward by Mr. Pear- 
son for the utilisation of the Abbey Green site, the 





INTERIOR OF MR. PEARSON’S SUGGESTED CHAPEL ON 
REFECTORY SITE. 


one taking the form of a proposal to build here a 
new glazed cloister, communicating with the Abbey 
by two entrances in the north aisle of the nave, the 
other suggestion being that of building here an addi- 
tional north aisle communicating similarly. This last 
clearly offers a close connection and feeling of unity 
with the Abbey, and it is a method which in an 
earlier age would probably have been adopted with- 
out hesitation. In our own, however, such an 
interference with the ancient fabric would probably 
be felt to be unwarrantable. Moreover, the Abbey 
Church is hemmed in on the southern side to such 
an extent by the conventual buildings, that it is on 
the north side only, as was pointed out by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, that we are able to get such a 
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view of the building as enables us to grasp the 
general plan of the church, and to build upon this 
site would seriously interfere with that view. 

We shall find it hard, in any case, to look upon 
any new chapel with the same sentiments with which 
we regard the Abbey; but of all sites that which 
was amongst the last suggested, and which, although 
it was finally adopted as one of the alternative re- 
commendations of the Commission, did not appear 
at the time to evoke much enthusiasm, appears to be 
in every way the most satisfactory—I mean the 
Refectory site. The chapel proposed to be put here 
would be smaller than those proposed for other sites, 
but would still be of considerable dimensions—about 
130 ft. by 30 ft.—and would offer all the accommo- 
dation that we need provide. It would be situated 
in the very heart of the Abbey precincts; its north 
wall would be the ancient south wall of the cloisters, 
and it would be approached directly from the Abbey 
by the cloister walk, a path already sharing all the 
venerable associations and regarded with the same 
affectionate sentiments as the Abbey itself. So far 
from interfering with the plan of the monastery, a 
building upon this site would restore it, and would 
have that attribute which belongs to no other of the 
proposed new chapels, namely, that it would be en- 
tirely unobtrusive. We should hardly be aware of 
its existence until we came beneath its roof, for from 
the exterior it would be scarcely visible. Yet it 
might be a building in every way worthy of its high 
purpose, as was sufficiently proved by the design 
prepared by Mr. Pearson, a sketch of the interior of 
which I give; and if any new chapel is to be built, 
this would be the very best position for it. 

Actual incorporation with the Abbey it is impos- 
sible to obtain, and without it we may safely say 
that, whatever position may be found for the new 
Monumental Chapel, it would not be regarded as 
anything but a substitute for the Abbey; burial 
within it would not be esteemed as burial within the 


Abbey, and in this respect, costly and beautiful as it 
might be, it would run such risk of being a failure 
as might reasonably deter us from the enterprise. 
Moreover, it is yet by no means clear that any 
new chapel is necessary. For burials, as has already 
been said, there is room within the nave and tran- 
septs for the requirements of more than a hundred 
years to come, and both for burials and memorials 
there is room within the ancient cloisters and the 
cloister garth for a much longer period. Time is a 
powerful factor in such matters, and may provide an 
ultimate solution of the difficulty. At any rate, we 
are not called upon to provide for the wants of such 
very remote descendants. The cloisters have ‘been 
much marred by the neglect from which they have 
suffered, and their present state is a grave reproach 
to us. A small fraction of the cost of a new Monu- 
mental Chapel expended in cleansing, repairing, and, 
if necessary, glazing them, would restore them once 
more to their former beauty, and make them in every 
way worthy to shelter the monuments of the noblest. 
Already.the cloisters contain many monuments which 
are not to be distinguished from the memorials 
within the church, and, although not part of the 
church, they share all its associations and inspire us 
with the same sentiments of reverence. Structurally 
the cloisters are curiously interwoven with the 
church, the east walk occupying the position of the 
western aisle of the south transept and being covered 
by its roof, and so, in fact, within the church itself. 
No new building can hope for so close a connection, 
and to no new building could we transfer those sen- 
timents with which we regard the Abbey, and the 
existence of which makes burial or memorial within 
its sacred walls so distinguished an honour. To be 
buried in some new chapel in Old Palace Yard would 
not be to be buried with the illustrious men of the 
past—in fact, it would be a distinct separation from 
them—but a grave in the east walk of the cloisters 
would be side by side with those in Poets’ Corner. 





The Wap of (Be World. 


—_so— 


A BOAT that sails upon the sea, 
Sails far and far and far away: 

Who sail in her sing songs of glee, 
Or watch and pray. 


A boat that drifts upon the sea, 
Silent and void to sun and air: 
Who sailed in her have ended glee 
4nd watch and prayer. 


Curistina G. ROssETTI. 
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THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 
(Drawn by W. E. F. Britten. For Miss Rossetti’s Poem see opposite Page.) 
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AN EASTERN IDYLL. 
(From the Painting by Ernest Normand.) 


THE NEW GALLERY. 


By M. PHIPPS JACKSON. 


ITH a reputation founded solely on the enlight- 

ened manner in which endeavour has been 
made to spread knowledge of art in its broader sense 
among the people, the directors of the New Gallery 
continue the series of summer exhibitions with a 
fairly representative show of work by artists of 
repute, as well as examples of the more tentative 
efforts of those striving to win their way to the 
front. It is impossible, however, to ignore the signs 
of the times, and art is just now somewhat under a 
cloud. Workmen in the different branches of the 
craft are only too numerous, but the necessary en- 
couragement for their labour is not forthcoming. 
This is not the occasion on which to inquire into 
reasons why painting, sculpture, and kindred crafts 
are at a low ebb, or explanation would not be 
difficult ; but meantime that lack of generous symn- 
pathy with those devoting their lives to the higher 
arts of design is making itself felt in production 
that is deteriorating in quality. This is apparent 
in all our picture exhibitions, where mere technique 
is evidently taking the place of mental effort, and 
the transparent desire to produce something that 
will sell ousts any higher motive. In the various 
rooms at the New Gallery are just two hundred 
and fifty-one paintings, drawings, sculptures, and 
miniatures. The Royal Academicians and Asso- 
ciates do not appear much to affect the exhibition, 
only about a dozen of them contributing. Mr. 


L. Alma-Tadema, R.A., sends one, but that a little 
gem, in “The Benediction,” a priestess, at the top 
of a flight of brazen stairs, blessing a newly-married 
couple, with the congregation around. The picture 
is quite a small one, but -is replete with the 
scholarly, artistic learning to be found in the 
artist’s best work. On the opposite wall is a re- 
plica by Sir Edward Burne-Jones of his singularly 
beautiful “Love Among the Ruins,” the original of 
which, in water-colours, was destroyed, it will be 
remembered, through a singular system of “repro- 
duction” last year. Memory rather seems to recall 
the former painting when at the Dudley Gallery 
many years ago, and although the present work is 
full of that subtle harmony of colour of which the 
painter is so great a master, the background looks 
a little spotty, and as if it might be improved by 
massing the foliage and effect. Mr. G. F. Watts, 
R.A., contributes a semi-classical design in a group 
of girls bathing in the sea among the rocks, “A 
Greek Idyll,” with children disporting themselves 
around them; and an altogether delightful head 
of “George Meredith,” which reminds one in some 
respects of the artist’s inimitable portrait of “Walter 
Crane” which was in this gallery some seasons 
ago. “A Gift for the Gods,” a leading attrac- 
tion of the South Room, is by Mr. Herbert 
Schmalz, and pictures an extremely dark, hand- 
some maiden with black hair, carrying a bowl of 
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grapes, oranges, and other fruit as she 
advances towards the spectator. (See 
p. 308.) Deep blue sea in the back- 
ground and a range of mountains aid 
a wealthy scheme of colour and the 
general sense of beauty in the design. 
A girl driving calves through the 
meadows, “In the Dawn of the Year,” 
by Mr. George Wetherbee, is at least 
noticeable for clever atinospheric effect 
and tender grey light of very early 
spring. The usually strong work of 
Mr. H. H. La Thangue finds illustration 
in “The Woodman,” a rugged-looking 
countryman trudging his way home- 
wards with his load of faggots after his 
day’s work. Intensely brilliant gleams 
of the setting sun striking through the 
trees upon his figure, enhance the effect. 
The “ Evangeline” of Mr. G. H. Bough- 
ton, A.R.A. (see p. 308), is a wholesome 
healthy-looking lass, in white cap, blue 
jacket, and apron: 

“When in the harvest heat she bore to the 


reapers at noontide 
Flagons of home-brewed ale.” 





BY THE FIRESIDE. 
(From the Painting by Stanhope A. Forbes, A.R.A.) 



































J. FORBES-ROBERTSON, ESQ. 
(From the Painting by H. de T. Glazebrook.) 


It is needless to stay to consider whether 
the artist’s ideal of the character is the 
usually accepted one, as his study is at least 
happy—the girl modest of mien and redolent 
of quiet country life. There is a grand sense 
of power in the lion Mr. J. T. Nettleship 
has depicted, stealing through the forest in 
the moment before springing upon his prey. 
He calls it “Stealthy Fate,” and well one 
feels that nothing may withstand the charge 
of the mighty, muscular beast. Mr. Ernest 
Normand is an artist who charms one with 
the sincerity of his work. He has in the 
Royal Academy a perhaps more ambitious, 
but scarcely more successful, design than his 
“Eastern Idyll” in this gallery (reproduced 
on the opposite page). The composition is 
a simple one, but it is carefully studied and 
thoroughly worked out. “Ophelia,” by Mr. 
J. W. Waterhouse, A.R.A., is a new version 
of Shakespeare’s heroine. With pale, sorrow- 
ful face, and long ruddy brown locks, the 
unhappy lady is represented seated upon a 
bough overhanging the river. She is hand- 
somely attired, as befitted her rank, has her 
hands raised to her head in a pitiful, hopeless 
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way, and is pictorially a strong reading of the 
character. There is little subject, but a good deal 
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A GIFT FOR THE GODS. 


(From the Painting by Herbert Schmalz. By Permission of 
Mr. L. H. Lefevre, the Owner of the Copyright.) 


of nature, in the old dame wearing a shawl and 
black bonnet seated “By the Fireside,” in her 
cottage, by Mr. Stanhope A. Forbes, A.R.A., and 
as regards the firelight, nothing could be better. 
(See p. 307.) 

The portraits in the collection are numerous, 
some of them interesting, and a few very good. 
One of the best essays in female portraiture is 
“Miss H. M. Jones,” Mistress of the Notting Hill 
High School, by Mr. J. J. Shannon. She is seated 
facing the spectator, with hands resting on her 
lap, and, whilst the figure is easy in posture, the 
face is instinct with quiet, refined intelligence. 
There is a capital likeness of “Edwin Hayes,” 
the artist, palette and brushes in hand, by Mr. 
John Parker; and “Johnston Forbes-Robertson,” 
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by Mr. Hugh de T. Glazebrook, is not only strong 
in its resemblance to the original, but has other- 
wise some of the best qualities of the limner’s art 
(p. 307). Other noticeable works of this class are 
the lovely profile of “Miss Amy Gaskell,” by Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones; “Mrs. Charles Crutchley,” 
one of the best heads the artist, Mr. C. E. Hallé 
has yet produced; “George Matthews Arnold,” 
which bears the impress of being an excellent 
likeness, by Mr. J. Haynes-Williams; and a whole- 
length of “Lady Ridley,” in figured yellow satin 
dress, by Mr. Hubert Herkomer, R.A. 

Among the landscapes, one of the most remark- 
able is “A Lonely Farm,” by Mr. Alfred Parsons, 
who ‘shows us in the midst of fields, in which are 
swedes, beetroot, and the rougher farm produce, 
the solitary-looking building giving a title to his 
work. The sky is red with fiery glowing sunlight 
—a light that renders the whole atmosphere lurid ; 
and it is in rendering this unusual, but perfectly 


EVANGELINE. 
(From the Painting by G. H. Boughton, A.R.A.) 


truthful, aspect of nature that the artist has con- 
centrated his strength. It is a curious contrast 
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to turn from his work to Mr. Alfred FEast’s 
comparatively cold and rather misty “Morning 
Sun.” A small landscape, but painted with infinite 


There are some bright and clever pictures by 
female artists in the exhibition, among which may 
be mentioned Miss Clara Montalba’s view of “San 








A CLOUD-RIFT. 
(From the Painting by J. L. Pickering.) 


tenderness, “Evening on the South Downs,” is by 
Mr. J. Aumonier; another scene, a threatening 
sky, with a peep of light on the horizon, “ A Cloud- 
rift,” by Mr. J. L. Pickering; and “ Aldeburgh, 
Suffolk,” by Mr. Ivystan Hetherington. 
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Marco;” “Faun and Squirrel,” a quaint and 
talented example of Mrs. Marianne Stokes; Miss 
Blanche Jenkins’ portrait of “Ethel, Daughter of 
Herbert D. Cohen,” and Mrs. Perugini’s present- 
ment of “ Poppy, Daughter of Richard E. Jennings.” 





“ HOMEWARDS.” 


By Fritz von Unpe. Ercuep py WILHELM UNGER. 


OREMOST among living German painters stands 

Fritz von Uhde, the painter par excellence of the 
peasant life of his country, whose work has at- 
tracted universal attention by its pathos and deeply 
religious sentiment. “Homewards,” the subject of 
our frontispiece, while not being one of his important 
works, shows some of his characteristic treatment. 

Born in 1844 at Wolkenburg, in Saxony, von 
Uhde entered early in life as an art student at 
Dresden; but in 1867 joined the cavalry branch 
of the army of Saxony, and later on took part as 
an officer in the Franco-German War. In 1877 


he returned once more to his art studies—first at 
Munich and afterwards at Paris under Munkacsy. 
In 1880 he exhibited his first work at the Salon 
—“lLa Chanteuse ”—and in 1882 he returned to 
Munich. The first of the religious pictures by 
which he has become so widely known—“ Let the 
Little Children come unto Me”—was shown at 
the Salon in 1885. 

Wilhelm Unger is one of the greatest of latter- 
day etchers, and we hold ourselves fortunate in 
being able to present to our readers the combined 
work of two of Germany’s leading artists. 
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SIR FREDERICK BURTON. 


———0e——— 


IR FREDERICK BURTON was appointed Direc- 
tor of the National Gallery in March, 1874, so 
that when he gave up the reins last March he had 
held the post for exactly one-fifth of a century. He 
succeeded Sir William Boxall, who resigned after 
holding office for rather more than seven years. 
Boxall’s predecessor, Sir Charles Eastlake, was the 
first director, for the 


yet among his additions are many chefs-d’auvre 
of Italian art. His first acquisitions were thirteen 
pictures from the Barker collection; a year later 
Mr. Burton induced Mr. Disraeli to buy one of the 
most unequivocally delightful pictures in the whole 
collection—I mean Andrea Solario’s “Venetian 
Senator.” In 1876 he was enabled to acquire the 
four famous portraits 
from the Casa Fenaroli 





office was only created in 
1855. KEastlake’s reign 
lasted for little more than 
a decade, so that we may 
fairly consider the Na- 
tional Gallery, as it now 
exists, more the creation 
of Sir Frederick Burton 
than of any one else. 
Frederick William 
Burtonis an Irishman. He 
was born in Co. Limerick 
in 1816, and belongs to 
an old Irish family. He 
studied painting in 
Dublin, and became an 
Associate of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy at 
the age of twenty-one. 
He chose _ water-colour 
for his medium, and in 
it painted many subject- 








at Brescia. But owing 
to limitations of space | 
must be content simply 
to remind the reader that 
the “Madonna Among 
Rocks,” of Leonardo; the’ 
“Circumcision,” of Sig- 
norelli; the “ Portrait,” 
of Antonello da Messina ; 
the “Samson and Deli- 
lah,” of Mantegna; the 
“Ansidei Madonna,” of 
Raphael; the small 
“Nativity” and the 
“Mars and Venus,” of 
Botticelli; and the fine 
triptych of Borgognone, 
are all among the acqui- 
sitions of Sir Frederick 
Burton. 

For some reason or 








pictures which, as en- 
gravings, enjoy a great 
popularity on the other 
side of St. George’s Channel. In 1855 he became 
an Associate of the Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours, and in 1856 a full member. In 1870 
he resigned, and in 1886 accepted an honorary 
membership. From about 1850 he had been an 
enthusiastic student of the Old Masters, and so, 
to those who knew, it was no surprise when Mr. 
Gladstone, acting, it was understood, mainly on 
the advice of Sir William Boxall, placed him at 
the head of what was rapidly becoming one of 
the great museums of the world. 

While Sir Charles Eastlake was director, Italy 
was still the happiest hunting: ground in Europe 
for pictures. By the time Mr. Burton went to 
Trafalgar Square, it had become much more difficult 
to find things worthy of the Gallery south of the 
Alps, and soon afterwards to that initial difficulty 
was added one still more troublesome, in the 
barriers set up in the way of exportation. And 


SIR FREDERICK BURTON. 
(From a Photograph by Chancellor, Dublin.) 


another, the purchasing 
authority in Trafalgar 
Square has always, until 
lately, shown itself a little afraid, or disinclined, 
to buy Dutch pictures. By his acquisition of a 
good Vermeer, a_ first-rate Ruysdael, a series of 
five splendid specimens of Gonsalez Coques, and a 
few things of less importance, Sir Frederick broke 
through what had almost become a tradition. Put- 
ting aside four included in the Angerstein and Peel 
collections, only nine English pictures were bought 
during the fifty years which elapsed between the 
foundation of the Gallery and Mr. Burton’s appoint- 
ment, but since 1874 the British collection has been 
increased by about fifty purchases. In the Spanish 
and French sections the expansion has, no doubt, been 
slight, but then opportunities are strangely few. 

The efficiency and dignity with which the post 
of director has been filled for the last twenty 
years will always make the name of Sir Frederick 
Burton illustrious in the history—and a somewhat 
chequered history it is—of the National Gallery. 
W. A. 
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GLIMPSES OF ARTIST-LIFE. 


THE ARTISTS “GHOST:” A STUDY IN EVOLUTION.—IL 
By M. H. SPIELMANN. 


N another occasion, the 
Chapter of the Metro- 
politan Church at 
Mechlin ordered from 
Rubens a “ Last Sup- 
per,” and, for fear of 
damage in transit, sti- 
pulated that it should 
be painted on the spot. 
He sent Van Egmont, 
according to his prac- 
tice, with a sketch. 
The assistant worked 
with vigour and ra- 

pidity, carried his labour so far, that the Chapter 

wrote to Rubens to protest that they “had 
ordered the picture from the master and not 
from the pupil;” but all the reply they obtained 
was. that the painter had adopted this means 
of satisfying all those who applied for his work ; 
and that his pupils, if necessary, altogether com- 
pleted the picture, “to which he then gave the 
brilliancy of his personal talent by the last touches 
of the brush.” When it was Vandyck who painted 
the pictures—especially the church backgrounds— 
the master’s clients had not so much to complain 
of; but that the whole principle of “ devilling” 
was vigorously protested against is obvious enough. 

That Vandyck himself adopted the same system 

is equally certain, and the names of his assistants 

—David of Delft, Jan de Reyn, and our own 

James Gandy and William Dobson — explain, 

perhaps, how it was that Vandyck could paint full- 

length equestrian portraits of the King for £200 
a-piece, and then cheerfully accept a reduction of 
fifty per cent. when he pressed for his account. 

It was this rampant commercial system of 
“assistance” that was soon to give birth to bare- 
faced and open “ devilling.” The “master,” whose 
artistic supremacy was the sole excuse for the 
introduction of stranger hands, ceased to exist, and 
in the absence of all sense of mastery the crude 
cynicism of the cash system stood self-confessed. 
In this case, as it now developed, it became, of 
course, more and ever more difficult for the actual 
painter to catch the spirit and imitate the touch of 
his employer; but many there are nowadays whose 
talent lies wholly in this direction. Some of the 
examples that have been vouched for, display a lack 
of principle that is positively humiliating to read of 
—a practice which was the worthy forerunner of 








the ghostly audacity of these present days of grace. 
Reinagle, himself no shining light of virtue, being ex- 
pelled from our own Royal Academy in his eccentric 
old age for a curious want of scruple, declared in 
the Literary Gazette that what he had done was the 
practice of many in his profession—aye, even among 
the highest; that many of Lawrence’s whole-lengths 
were entirely painted by Mr. Munday, all but the 
heads; that Ramsay's ninety pairs of his whole- 
length portraits of the King and Queen—for which 
he was paid two hundred guineas a pair—were sublet 
to Reinagle, senior, for fifty guineas the pair; that 
Sir William Beechey accepted a certain commission 
from Queen Charlotte for a picture which he gave 
Reinagle to paint, receiving £126 for it and paying 
£84 to the “devil”—though he strenuously desired 
to pay no more than £20; that Sir Francis Chantrey, 
before he was knighted, employed Reinagle to make 
for him a set of drawings which the versatile 
sculptor published with his own name attached—an 
oversight which in after-years Reinagle “forgave, 
though he could not forget ;” that the famous group 
of two sleeping children by the same sculptor now 
in Lichfield Cathedral was entirely conceived, 
designed, modelled, and carved by a poor Italian in 
his employ (a statement, I may add, which Mr. 
Woolner confirmed to me out of his own knowledge, 
a few years ago); that Hoppner employed Reinagle 
to copy some of his royal portraits and then sold 
them as his own handiwork at greatly increased 
prices, even signing certain of them on demand; 
and that Constable, his pupil, allowed him to paint 
cattle into a landscape and made no acknow- 
ledgments of the service or the authorship in the 
catalogue. The last charge may readily be believed, 
for I have in my possession a letter from Gilpin 
(1802), asking that Turner may touch up his picture. 
Such was apparently the practice of the day ; and 
may be contrasted with the conduct and principles 
of Frank Stone, A.R.A., who, when Landseer visited 
his studio and painted a dog into his picture as an 
act of kindness to his friend, quietly thanked the 
great animal-painter, and then scraped off the work 
with his palette-knife. 

But with the wonderful rise which has taken 
place in the status of the artist within the present 
century the whole tone of the community has 
changed ; the “devil” has been driven underground 
by artistic public opinion, and not daring to show 
again the cloven hoof even in those circles which 
once welcomed him, he has taken refuge in the 
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greater mystery that surrounds the “ghost.” The 
pupil and the assistant, ‘of course, remain; the 
perspective-man now works for painters just as 
Agostino Tassi did for Salimbeni three hundred 
years ago. Mr. Frith explained, long since, how 
he always had his perspectives set out for him; 
for it is hardly to be expected that eminent 
painters would waste weeks of their time over 
a perfectly mechanical process that any mathe- 
matician besides themselves might do, or spend a 
month or two on any similar labour while there 
was a person within call to carry out so tedious 
and relatively so unintellectual an operation. Assis- 
tants such as these take rank with the colour- 
grinder and canvas-primer, and exist only in re- 
lation to the trade, not the art, of painting. Their 
labour may be regarded as legitimate as that of 
the banker’s clerk who keeps his master’s books, 
or the stationer who engrosses a legal document. 
But he is a man of very different aim and stamp 
and artistic capacity who deliberately turns to 
“devilling,” and who is ready, under the pressure 
of a little more ‘self-interest or of sorer need, to 
turn “ghost ”—-selling himself to inflate a bladder 
and deceive the public—devoting his superior 
talents, as Wordsworth says, to “kindle false 
fires.” 

But though painting and engraving may both have 
had their “ghosts” (John Pye, it is said, acted in 
that spiritual capacity to Heath), architecture and 
sculpture have always been the chosen stalking-field. 
The reason is obvious. In painting and engraving 
the man of talent may nowadays assert himself in 
the exhibitions without much difficulty—he need 
play “ghost” to no one, and bolster up no man’s 
name but his own. In the other directions, how- 
ever, it is vastly more difficult. Architecture and 
sculpture are arts that require a connection, a 
clientéle to practise, and a certain amount of cash 
capital to work ; and many a man whose artistic gifts 
outweigh his business capacity, his opportunities for 
asserting himself, or even his “ presentableness” 
before clients and committees, is content—faute 
de mieux—to sell his genius to a not wholly incom- 
petent middleman, and to see another man’s name 
attached for ever to his own creations. 

Architecture presents many examples of this 
detestable system of devilry and ghostliness, and 
it is commonly reported that at least one of our most 
respected and respectable architects of to-day acted in 
this capacity for years—for “a man must live ”—until 
a happy chance released him from the hateful yoke. 
But “architecture” has long since become a mere 
trade with many who consider that surveying is 
part and parcel of the art they claim to practise ; 
persons who necessarily delegate to “specialists ”— 


otherwise “devils” and “ghosts”—all that major 
part of their work which they are themselves in- 
capable of doing, but to which, when it is done, they 
deliberately put their own names, and of which they 
claim the entire credit. There is an old story, 
generally current and piously believed some years 
ago, how one of the competitors for the designing of 
the Law Courts, having a fee of £500 for com- 
peting, simply sublet the work for £150. He saw 
the design and put his name to it, and pocketing 
the £350 difference thought he had made a good 
bargain, until he found that his employee had 
actually himself sublet the work to yet another 
for £75! Ina paper read before the first National 
Art Congress, which was held at Liverpool in 
1888, Mr. T. G. Jackson, A.R.A., told a number of 
similar ghost-stories collected from contractors and 
others under seal of secrecy as to names and other 
fatal particulars. 

It is not, I believe, seriously denied that the 
surveyor-architect is, generally speaking, a devil- 
and-ghost-employer, relegating the design of his 
drains, as of his constructive iron-work, his archi- 
tectural detail as his decorative wood and plaster 
and colour ornamentation, to men who are capable 
of doing what he is not. He may call them 
“experts ;” but that is exactly what we others mean 
by “ghosts.” It is the fact, I further believe, that 
when the vigorous newspaper controversy — “ Ar- 
chitecture—a Profession or an Art ?”—was raging 
a few years ago in the columns of the Zimcs, no 
one ventured to reply on the point of “ghostli- 
ness,” although the charge was brought against 
the surveyor-architect, distinctly and without any 
sort of subterfuge. It was, indeed, carefully evaded 
—because, as it seemed, the facts were so well estab- 
lished and notorious. The “custom of the trade” 
may be held to justify it; but, philosophically con- 
sidered, the practice is a scandal in itself and a 
disgrace to the art upon which it is foisted. It 
is, some consider, a fraud upon the public, for which 
there is, I believe, but one remedy—the distinct 
separation of the surveyor’s occupation from that 
of the architect, the divorce of mere professionalism 
from art. The present condition of things should 
never be forgotten by whoever has need of an 
architectural adviser; least of all by those cor- 
porations and public bodies who contribute so 
powerfully towards sustaining and maintaining 
the “ghost” by accepting unquestioned the super- 
stition that an architect who is engaged in sur- 
veyor’s work for them all day long can do his own 
architecture and his own designing. 

But if the obtrusion of the “ghost” is offen- 
sive in the art of architecture—which, after all, 
is so closely allied to the building trade in the 
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estimation of the general public, that unthink- 
ing people may be forgiven for not clearly seeing 
where the one ends and the other begins—among 
artists and art-lovers it is regarded as an esthetic 
crime and an outrage when a sculptor inflates 
himself into public notice and obtains personal 
recognition on the merits of his assistant. Ex- 
amples of this system have not been wanting; but, 
as I said before, the man who is audacious enough 
to enter upon the traffic must be satisfied of his 
courage to sustain his part, and desperate enough 
to defend himself if he is exposed. Cunning and 
effrontery are his stock-in-trade; his mask, suf- 
ficient sculptural ability or practice to impose upon 
the public, and more particularly upon those most 
inartistic of all mortals—the gentlemen of the 
legal profession. 

With the recollection of a famous libel case 
in my mind, I avoid names—nay, I dismiss per- 
sons and particular cases from my thoughts alto- 
gether—and take merely an ideal instance. En- 
dowed with a certain taste for modelling, and 
confident in his commercial instinct, a person of 
energy, let us suppose, determines to tread a Royal 
Road to fame and fortune—that spurious Royal 
Road which lies not by the way of genius. He 
engages as his assistants men of undoubted talent 
and skill, who have been trained in the studios 
of sculptors of great repute, or who have other- 
wise developed great artistic ability. He chooses 
them, too, for their poverty, and comes to the 
necessary understanding. He is to “boom the 
show” while they do the best part of the work. 
They may be engaged to work either in sight or 
out of sight of the visitors to the studio—be these 
sitters or fellow-artists. The “sculptor ” obtains the 
commissions, he makes little models for big monu- 
ments, little sketches without much knowledge, 
which are to be worked up by more competent 
hands, and he does his best to execute the busts 
or statues of those who come to his studio for the 
purpose. His visitors, whose knowledge of sculp- 
ture, as a rule, is infinitesimally less than their 
knowledge of painting, are thus transformed uncon- 
sciously into partisan witnesses, upon whom the 
sculptor can depend for their evidence to the effect 
that “they saw him do the work.” But all the 
while the ghost is at work. There is the notorious 
case of Noble—the great “ghost” man par excel- 
lence, to whom we of a later day, it is said, owe 
the very style and title of “Sculptor’s Ghost.” It 
is commonly asserted that his assistant, Joseph 
Edwards, came to him nearly every night for 
sixteen years or so, arriving in the evening after 
the other assistants had gone, and leaving in the 
early hours of the morning, having worked up the 
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busts chiefly from photographs taken by Watkins, 
with the result that he rarely failed to make an 
excellent portrait; that Noble always accounted 
for the advance made in his work by suggesting 
that he had been engaged upon it all night; that 
Edwards also attended nearly every Sunday for 
the purpose of overhauling statues and other work 
in progress in the general studio and carving 
shop; and that his assistants, who were constantly 
shifted from one work to another so that any in- 
dividual character might be suppressed, pretended 
to accept the explanation, though they laughed 
in their sleeves at the idea of the nightly labours 
—always referring to Edwards amongst themselves 
as “the ghost.” Such, it is said, is the origin of 
the term, the precise expression being the inven- 
tion of Bursill, one of Noble’s “devils.” And in 
much the same way, M. Verheyden himself declared, 
in the trial of Belt v. Lawes, that he occupied 
precisely similar relations towards Richard Belt. 

I return to my impersonal narrative. The 
work of art, being finished, is sent in to one of 
the exhibitions. Whether it be a bust or an ideal 
design, the work has possibly been the original 
conception in its general arrangement of the 
ghost-employer. So far he is safe. But he is 
immediately confronted with a difficulty. The 
reader will easily imagine that the handling and 
technique of a painter of any individuality is as 
immediately recognisable to an artist or an ex- 
perienced critic, as the handwriting of his rela- 
tions or his friends. To the general gallery-visitor 
the methods of the sculptor are not so apparent, 
even if they are apparent at all; yet to other 
sculptors, and to those who have made sculpture a 
study, they are so unmistakable that he who sees 
them can hardly be deceived. Touch and manipula- 
tion are absolutely individual, and as much studied 
by other sculptors as design and general arrange- 
ment. It would be as absurd for Mr. Orchardson 
to sign the work of Sir Frederic Leighton, or for 
Mr. Watts to claim the authorship of a picture by 
Mr. Alma-Tadema, as for a sculptor to seek to 
impose upon his brother-artists. The handiwork of 
the ghost is often perfectly well known, for he has 
probably not arrived at his degree of skill without 
having gained the recognition of his fellow-sculptors. 
So when the beholder of the work looks at the 
exhibition catalogue, and instead of finding the 
name he expects, he reads that of a man notori- 
ously his inferior—even if he is well known to fame 
—what conclusion is the inquirer to draw? And 
if he subsequently discovers that he whom he ex- 
pected to find entered as the author of the work, 
is actually working with the signatory as an assist- 
ant, what further opinion is he likely to form ? 
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Why is it that in this country talent should 
get no better opportunity than to exhibit under 
someone else’s name, and that “gentlemen” should 
not have the common honesty to do their own 
work, or admit the collaboration? I have more 
than once heard it stated for a fact that a certain 
sculptor, whose style of execution was perfectly well 
known, and whose name is not yet forgotten in the 
land, went one day to Rome, and suddenly began 
producing finished Italian work ! 

Now, should any sculptor give expression to 
the opinion he had formed, in the circumstances 
which I have suggested, he would be probably 
met with the ready cry of “Professional Jealousy!” 
and the heart of the generous British public and 
the verdict of the gullible British jury would as 
likely as not go forth at once to the persecuted 
child of genius. Dirt is industriously thrown 
about so that the black spot may not be observed, 
or, at least, may be obscured, and the real offender 
and his friends cry “Scoundrel! scoundrel!” to 
drown the charge brought plainly against them- 
selves. 

In 1892 a statement appeared to the effect that 
“after an absence of ten years or thereabouts the 
sculptor’s ghost has resumed his walk in the exhi- 
bition-rooms of the Royal Academy,” and some 
strong remarks intended to be of an entirely 
impersonal nature were directed against the prin- 
ciple. Thereupon a gentleman, a sculptor of not 
very wide reputation, came forward and an- 
nounced through a morning newspaper* that he 
believed the article was meant to be directed 
at him, but added that “he only had a limited 
number of gentlemen to help him.” The affair 
was sufficiently “boomed” to render the assumed 
parties easily recognisable, and to suggest that 
the assistants were persons of long-standing ex- 
perience and skill. Sir Frederic Leighton (who 
was challenged to formulate some definite charge 
against “the sculptor in question”) was inter- 
viewed, when he simply gave it as his general 
opinion that an assistant must be only a mechanical 
being, to carry out the orders of the sculptor— 
he must be to the artist what the type-writer is 
to the author. “If that point is passed,” he said, 
“trouble is bound to follow. The actual work a 
sculptor is bound to do himself may be put under 
three heads. First: designing; second: form (beauty 
and artistic grace); and third: executive charm 
and beauty. In short, not only the drawing, de- 
sign of the framework, and making the model, but 
all that meets the eye of the public, must be 
done by the sculptor, if he in honesty wishes to 
call the work his own. By this means alone do 
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the ‘manner’ and peculiarities of the sculptor 
become manifest. If the assistant possesses ‘art- 
istic merit, the three points are not disassociable 
in first-class men, and the ‘ghost, to all intents 
and purposes, is the author or co-author of the 
work which the sculptor with a name puts 
his signature to. The use of a genuine assistant 
is a necessity to the sculptor, and an _ honest 
worker in art will not abuse the employment of 
them. I perhaps ought to tell you that most 
artists and sculptors of any note have a certain 
distinguishing ‘manner’ which characterises their 
work, and it is easy for a fellow-artist to tell 
almost at a glance who has painted such and such 
a picture, or executed a certain bust or ‘ group.’” 
The late Mr. Birch, Associate of the Royal 
Academy, contributed to the controversy, and sup- 
ported the sculptor who had come forward on the 
ground that he was a man who, in his own line, 
“had not a superior in London,” and that the pre- 
sumed attack was caused by jealousy on the part of 
the profession. Now, granting all that Mr. Birch 
declared of the gentleman in question, we all 
know that ordinary assistance is necessary when 
an artist has already acquired a reputation, and 
has a number of commissions on hand for im- 
patient purchasers;+ and we are surely all of 
us willing—nay, more, we are eager—to recognise 
genius when it raises its divine front. But, speak- 
ing generally, and independently of the sculptor 
of 1892, the genius that employs only a limited 
number of gentlemen to assist him, whether on 
ideal work or portraiture, and who is himself, 
maybe, a comparative beginner, or a sculptor with 
his reputation still to make, we have a chronic 
difficulty in recognising. And have we not, to re- 
vert to this special case, a right to examine the 
value of the critic’s testimony in the light of his 
own views upon ghostliness? Can we forget that, 
in an action brought by the notorious Richard 
Belt against a railway company for damage done 
to one of his statuettes, Mr. Birch gave evidence 
that the statuette was a good one, and that Belt 
was a good artist; that subsequently, in the cele- 
brated libel case of Belt v. Lawes, Mr. Birch swore 
that Belt was no artist, and that he, Mr. Birch, 
had done the statuette in question; and that it 
also appeared in evidence that Belt also took a 
studio and requested Mr. Birch and Mr. Kummer 
to work for him and execute works of art that 
Belt was to call his own? It is much against my 
own feelings to bring this matter forward in 


+ Such men were Foley, Boehm, and other popular sculptors, 
who have employed large staffs, but upon all of whose work there 
is the impress of their own individuality and their own handi- 
work. 
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respect to one whose personal charm, geniality, 
and ability caused his friends to ignore the quaint- 
ness or confusion of his philosophic views, but it 
is well that this question should be laid once for 
all fairly and squarely before the public to judge 
of and mayhap to pronounce upon; and I surely 
do not judge him too unkindly when I say that 
his opinions on the matter are neither of in- 
trinsic value nor of great weight. 

In all that I have said I have directed my 
criticism not so much against the ghost as against 
the art-tradesman who battens upon his talent, and 
his indifference or distress. It would be unjust to 
lay too much of the blame upon the “willing 
spirit” who haunts the studio. “He is generally 
an artist of real talent, to whom the opportunity 
has never come of standing before the public in 
his own right, and who has never known — 
sometimes, indeed, who never cares to know — 
the joy of public appreciation and popular acclaim. 
His means too small to enable him to combat 
with his genius the indifference of the public, and 
in the fulness of time to bear down neglect by 
the sheer weight of his merit, he accepts with 
gratitude the certainty that attaches to the post 
of a paid permanent ‘assistant’ to one whose 
work he executes in part, at the very least, and 
to whom he supplies the ‘artistic merit.’ Our 
condemnation is reserved for his exploiter, the so- 
called ‘architect’ or ‘sculptor, who buys his brains 
and genius, perhaps, and certainly his executive 
power, and whe does not hesitate, for the part 
he plays as employer and middleman, to assume 
credit and accept emoluments which should rightly 
belong to another. These advantages may perhaps 
be claimed by him in a spirit crudely commercial, 
and be recognised as an ordinary business trans- 
action by an ignorant public; but the artistic 
aspect is too indefensible and too contemptible to 
need further exposition at our hands. The artist- 
world has long since detected and pronounced 
upon the trick, and needs no enlightenment as to 
what has occurred in the past—an absence of 
artistic intelligence and common honesty—a seek- 
ing by questionable and impudent manceuvres to 
acquire the honours and emoluments that come 
so hardly to many a genuine artist, with his 
patient life of unrequited toil, of neglected talent, 
and unmerited poverty.” 

Is it necessary to remind those artists—sculptors, 
more particularly—who may be indifferent in the 
inatter, that if they were staunch and true to their 
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art and to one another, the task of the exploiter 
would be rendered more difficult and vastly more 
disagreeable? But with the effective launching of 
the middleman-sculptor or middleman-architect there 
is often mixed up some petty squabble or jealous 
feud between little cliques. Of this the exploiter 
in question is quick to take advantage, and by 
securing the support of one camp against another 
he successfully confuses the issue to the general 
damage and disgrace of a great and guiltless com- 
munity. In respect to the architect and his craft, 
more especially, it is surely obvious that no man can 
hope to turn out good work as an artist who under- 
takes more commissions than he is able to fulfil by 
his own unaided talent. No architect can be ex- 
pected to make all his own drawings: that is to say, 
to do all the mechanical draughtsmanship—though 
it may be added that nearly half of these might be 
dispensed with entirely as superfluous and little 
more than display, inasmuch as the work of the 
architect lies in the direction not of drawing but of 
designing. But when his work gets so far ahead of 
his power of attention that there is even a moulding 
on a door-panel not designed by his own hand, then 
it is time for him to restrain his enterprise and to 
limit the amount of work he undertakes to do within 
a given time. 

I have said enough. 


“Vex not his ghost: O, let him pass! he hates him much 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer.” 


But I would fain hope that this exposure, such 
as it is, will open the eyes of the many whose 
ears have not caught the whispered indignation 
that spreads from time to time through the artist- 
world. Their duty as patrons is clear enough. As 
far as possible they should satisfy themselves, before 
they grant commissions, as to the fair name and 
fame of the sculptor or architect to whom they 
may address themselves—remembering, in a general 
way, that the latter is far more often suspecte 
than the former, for the reasons I have adduced. 
Not until the public takes the matter in hand, 
earnestly and sincerely, can we be satisfied that 
“th’ extravagant and erring spirit” is laid for 
ever. Ghostliness, like other forms of trickery 
and dishonesty, will not depart out of the land so 
long as opportunity and occasion serve; and it 
behoves the public to lend their honest aid in 
stamping out the mean and cunning pest that 
sullies the artist's name and fouls his fair repute. 
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LUCREZIA. 


(From the Painting by Lorenzo Lotto.) 


THE GRAFTON GALLERIES. 


By F. G. STEPHENS. 


ITH the extremely attractive title of “Fair 
Women,” the managers of the handsome 
galleries which extend from Grafton Street to 
Bruton Street, New Bond Street, have done what 
the “Grosvenor” ought to have achieved long ago. 
It is true that, so far as the charms of the ladies 
represented: by the nearly two hundred and fifty 
pictures in oil which adorn the exhibition are 
concerned, there is much to be desired in the 
“fairness” of a very considerable number of them, 
including a certain category which it would be 
juster to call hideous, or guys incarnate. Of the 
“miniatures, &c.,” which comprise in the total 
of five hundred and thirty-eight entries in the 
catalogue a goodly proportion of “ etceteras,” such 
as bags, Tanagra figures, and combs, I have not 
space to write about, although the concourse of 


comely maids, wives, and widows is greater than 
those the oil painters had to do with. So much 
the better for the former, who have always, 
however, been notorious flatterers of their sitters. 
It would have been apter to have called this a 
collection of fine pictures of ladies, and to have 
said nothing about beauty ; the committee, restricted 
to ladies of very distinguished rank, who complete 
the staff of the exhibition (an arrangement which is 
not without a sowpcon of humour) would doubtless 
have been satisfied with such a title. 

As to the pictures proper, the collection really 
commences with the beginning of portraiture—that 
is, with Greco-Roman paintings in distemper of two 
of those wide-eyed and intelligent brunettes, whose 
likenesses have recently turned up in tombs of the 
period of Hadrian and his immediate successors, 




















than which no older portraits 
now survive in this method. 
Only gems and sculptures re- 
main of the class that are older 
than these. The sequence of 
ladies painted and drawn “ from 
ye quicke,” or otherwise de- 
lineated, is continued from the 
second or third century of our 
era to the present day, and 
terminates with whole-length 
life-size nudities by Albert 
Moore, lately deceased, and M. 
Bouguereau ; charming outlines 
of lovely, still living ladies, 
drawn in pencil or silverpoint 
by that accomplished draughts- 
woman the present Marchioness 
of Granby, and the superb 
“Veronica Veronese,” by Ros- 
setti, which is really a portrait 
as well as a poem in colour 
and sentiment, and of beauty 
all compact. 

Between those widely separ- 
ated limits the student, amateur, 
idler, and more or less well-read 
observer will find an embarrass- 
ment of riches which is only 
too wealthy of charms, anecdotic 
treasures, and other attractions, 
historical and pictorial—a hoard 
of fine things which not one nor 
half a dozen visits will suffice 
for the ransacking; relics of 
fine art and beauty from many 
private collections, a consider- 
able number of which have been 
lately exhibited at the Academy 
and South Kensington, and the 
Grosvenor, New, and National 
Galleries. From the last-named 
institution the Duke of Norfolk 
has, for the time only let us 
hope, withdrawn his famous 
“Duchess of Milan,” by Holbein ; 
and Baron Hirsch has taken 
from the same place his volup- 
tuous “Jeune Veuve,” by Greuze. 
The former of these pieces is 
one of the few perfect Holbeins 
of which there is, too, a perfect 
history, from the time when the 
artist was sent to take the 
lady’s portrait on King Henry’s 
behalf, an incident which has 
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CHRISTINA, DUCHESS OF MILAN. 
(From the Painting by Holbein. Engraved by W. Biscombe Gardner.) 
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been a sort of focus’ of fibs, including that apocryphal 
bon-mot, according to which the lively young widow 
(Henry’s preference for widows was marked and 
well known) said that had she more than one neck 
she would gladly “be at his Highness’s service,” 
whereas the fact is she was only too anxious to suc- 
ceed to the place of Anne Boleyn. Another capital 
picture attributed to Holbein is Lord Lothian’s 
“Margaret Tudor,” thus named with manifest in- 
correctness, which, having been slightly rubbed, is 
not. quite so perfect as the likeness of that other 
much less fair widow of Francesco Sforza, Henry 
VIIL., Margaret’s brother, declined to marry. No. 2 
looks paler (can it have been exposed to sunlight ?) 
than when I saw it at Kensington in 1866, at 
the Academy later, and lastly at the New Gallery 
in 1889. That Sir F. Cook’s so-called “La bella 
Simonetta,” lately at the Academy, really represents 
that charming and passionate young blonde, is by no 
means so certain as that it is one of Botticelli’s very 
finest works—a masterpiece of fifteenth century art, 
much older than “Margaret Tudor,” and much 
more animated and picturesque than either of the 
Holbeins. How brilliant were its original colora- 
tion and lighting let experts affirm, while the 
quaint action of the damsel in pressing her tense 
bust has need to be explained. We do not for a 
moment believe it represents the lovely Simonetta, 
who, by the way, was, to use a modern phrase, a 
decidedly “fast” young lady. It was more likely 
to have been a realisation of the great Sandro’s 
idea of Mary Magdalen before she entered upon 
sainthood. Such a reading of the subject was quite 
in the master’s vein. That the small full-length 
“Lady Jane Grey” still retains that preposterous 
name is one of the curiosities of English connoiseur- 
ship. Since Earl Spencer lent this picture (as 
No. 183) to the National Portrait Exhibition of 
1866, it has been pointed out again and again that 
the highly finished picture of a very exuberant 
Flemish yungfrau, who, in the tightest of red velvet 
bodices, sits reading near a window, with a tall 
covered hanap of gold on a table at her side, 
represents, according to Low Country lights of 
the sixteenth century, Mary Magdalen. I am of 
those who recognise in this curious picture more 
of Bernard Van Orley than of the older Lucas de 
Heere, although the present and every other cata- 
logue has given it to Lucas, whose work it hardly 
resembles at all. 

The high-bred face of “Isabella d’Este” ob- 
tained noble and apt recognition at the hands 
of Pordenone, whose flesh-painting is of the first 
class. It is a picture replete of harmonies of all 
sorts, and practically intact. Not nearly intact 
is the Palma which hangs above and is styled 


“Flora;” the face is that of Il Vecchio’s beautiful 
daughter, a veritable Venus of the Lagoons, but 
the flesh has lost a good deal of the rosy gold and 
grey of Palma’s palette. Captain Holford has lent 
his noble Lorenzo Lotto, called “ Lucretia,” which is 
a sort of pictorial enigma, with a face full of tragic 
passion ; and in that respect, as well as in the action 
of holding out a drawing of an old man, noteworthy ; 
her curious jewellery should not escape the studious 
visitor’s attention. “Violetta Palma,” a capital 
Paris Bordone, has suffered more from over-varnish- 
ing than from over-cleaning, in regard to which 
the picture has not escaped. Close to it hangs the 
brilliant and beautiful Titian from the Holford 
Collection of “Catarina Cornaro, Queen of Cyprus,” 
which was at the Academy a few years since. 
The undergold of her flesh, pure, rich, and deep 
as its rosy carnations are, illustrates Vecellio’s 
best manner; her quaint, half-Turkish headdress, 
with a pendent veil, is noteworthy. This is one 
of a few curious portraits in which the lady carries 
a marmoset or squirrel; in this instance the animal 
is chained to her bracelet. There is a similar pet 
in the hand of Mr. Benson’s very fine “ Portrait 
of a Lady,” ascribed, with much probability, but 
not convincingly, to B. Luini, which was recently at 
the New Gallery. The much darkened shadows of 
the flesh attest a radical and almost constantly oc- 
curring error of the School of Milan, from Leonardo 
himself to the least renowned of his pupils. 

No. 14 is most certainly not a portrait of 
“Mary Queen of Scots,” nor at all like her, nor 
of her period. Neither is No. 17, by C. Vroom, 
a likeness of “Queen Elizabeth as ‘Diana.’” The 
Vermeer, “A Lady Playing the Guitar,” is a some- 
what inferior, but quite genuine, example of the 
“Delftische” master; but it is a representative 
one in respect to the peculiar “embonpoint” (to 
use Leigh Hunt’s capital phrase) of her white 
satin dress, which is trimmed with ermine, and 
the opacity of the much-darkened shadows of 
her face; the framed landscape (an invariable 
element in a Vermeer) hanging on the wall behind 
the figure, and the curiously bad composition, or 
no composition, of the work at large. That 
“Diane de Poitiers” had a curious, if not question- 
able, proclivity for being painted naked and sitting 
in her bath, as in No. 20, which is a very interest- 
ing Clouet, better known as Janet, is not to be 
affirmed on the evidence of the picture which 
thus bears her name. It may be observed that 
her more estimable predecessor in the highest 
ranks of French royal harlotry, the beautiful Agnes 
Sorel, herself condescended to be painted in a 
similar, but even more complete, negation of 
clothing. Witness, likewise, Cellini’s renowned 
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“Nymph of Fontainebleau,” which is in the 
Louvre, and has a similar history. We must pass 
Sir Antonio More’s(?) “Elizabeth de Valois,” 
a noble piece, noteworthy for the characteristic 
negroid forms of her features. She is the heroine 
of Schiller’s very “unhistorical” drama, Don 
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Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough,” in all the 
fulness of those insouciant and piquant charms 
which subdued the Great Captain, her dainty head 
balanced on the neck like a flower on its stem. 
Round about her head is bound the superb 
abundance of fair brown tresses of which she was 





THE MISSES RUSHOUT. 


(From the Miniature by Andrew Plimer.) 


Carlos. The beautiful dress, most elaborately 
painted and wrought, of Coello’s “Isabella Clara 
Eugenia,” is charmingly embroidered in silver on 
brown. 

If Rembrandt had painted nothing more than 
her Majesty’s “Lady with a Fan,” standing with 
her hand at the side of a window, which was 
lately at Burlington House, that stupendous master 
of masters would have been placed in the highest 
grade of the portraitists. This noble piece is in 
a bad light now. Next to it hangs one of the 
best versions, by Kneller, of his “Sarah, born 


so proud and he so fond, that, while they were 
both still young, and to spite him because he 
would not let her have her own way, she, in a 
furious tantrum, cut them off and threw them at 
his feet. She flew out of the room (it could not 
have been long before she sat to Sir Godfrey for 
this picture) and left Marlborough alone. When 
she returned the tresses were nowhere to be seen, 
nor were they heard of for many a year, till, 
when after his death, she, rummaging the most 
private of his cabinets, found the missing ringlets 
carefully wrapped in silk and sealed with his seal. 
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Vixen as she was, the discovery touched her 
heart, and it was with floods of. tears and sorrowful 
-eries that she told the ‘story. 

Mr. Smith-Barry has lent the: good -Zurbaran, 
“Portrait of a Spanish Lady as St. Elizabeth of 
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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
(From the Painting by Sir W. Ross. Ingraved by R. Heath.) 


Hungary,” which, despite her lean form in a most 
rigid corset, has a charming girlish and ingenuous 
air; but it has suffered in the darkening of the flesh 
shadows, which exceed even the wont of Zurbarans, 
and the fading of her blue bodice.. Vandyck him- 
self, who, although: he painted some of the fairest 
of women, is not worthily represented here, never 
reproduced the shoulders and bust of a beauty with 
more thorough appreciation of their fine morbidezza 
and irresistible colour than Lely when he gave them 
in the “Comtesse de Grammont,” justly called “La 
belle Hamilton,” one of the famous “ Beauties” of 
Windsor which came here from Hampton Court. It 
bears Sir Peter's rare monogram of “P. L.” We 
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doubt much, the flesh being rather hard and opaque, 
if Lord Lothian’s “Lady Tufton” has much of 
Vandyck’s own handiwork in it, though, doubtless, 
it. came from his workshop at Blackfriars. She is 
dressed in black, and it may as well be noticed that 
the jewelled buttons, which are shaped 
like cherubs, with crystals at their breasts, 
employed to keep together the edges of 
her gown, are identical with similar orna- 
ments which appear on the dresses of 
some of Vandyck’s many portraits of 
Henrietta Maria. Perhaps they were gifts 
to the lady who is painted before us. A 
quite genuine Vandyck is Lord Wantage’s 
“ Henrietta Maria,” in her favourite white 
silk dress, embroidered with silver, and 
trimmed with rose-coloured ribbons. Notice 
the black bracelet on her Majesty’s left 
wrist, with suspended from it a heavy 
gold thumb-ring, containing a very large 
diamond; each pearl of her necklace is 
worth a prince’s ransom. “The Countess 
of Sunderland” is Waller’s “Sacharissa,” 
and not a beauty. It looks more like a 
Dobson than a Vandyck, and, as she was 
only twenty-three years of age when Sir 
Anthony died in December, 1641, while 
this is the likeness of a lady much older 
than that, it is, to say nothing of the 
costume, which seems to affirm the same 
thing, much more probable that Dobson, if 
not Lely, painted this work than that it 
is rightly ascribed to the greater painter, 
to whose standard it hardly approaches. 

Ramsay’s “ Lady Susan Strangways” is a 
pleasing surprise to those who do not know 
how well Hogarth’s Scotch rival could, on 
occasion, paint. She appears in white silk, 
and probably in the very bodice the visitor 
will find in one of the vitrines in the 
gallery, and which she wore as one of 
Queen Charlotte’s bridesmaids. Not far 
from this hangs Reynolds’s “Nymph,” the best of 
his nudities, and his much repainted “Snake in the 
Grass,’ a mere wreck. Most welcome are Sir 
Joshua’s “ Elizabeth Foster, Duchess of Devonshire,” 
the equally famous “Collina,” “Miss Jacobs,” and 
“Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire,” by the same. 
Mr. Watts’s “ Miss Prinsep” and “ Mrs. Langtry,” Sir 
J. E. Millais’ “Miss E. Tennant” and “Cinderella,” 
Mr. Herkomer’s “Miss Grant,” M. J, Lefebvre’s “Pan- 
dora,” M. Bouguereau’s “ Biblis,” and more of less 
fine but very enjoyable examples add to the value 
of this collection of pictures of “Fair Women.” 


NotE.—The illustrations on pp. 316, 317, and 319 have been 
reprinted from previous issues of THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 
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MISS ELLEN TERRY AS “LADY MACBETH.” 


(From the Painting by J. S. Sargent, A.R.A. Engraved by C, Carter. By Permission of Henry Irving, Esq.) 
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OUR ILLUSTRATED NOTE-BOOK. 


HE purchase by Mr. Agnew of Constable’s “Scene which were cast, together with the other metal- 
on the River Stour” for the large sum of work of the memorial, by Leblanc-Barbedienne. 
6,200 guineas has been one of the sensations of 


Among recent additions to the British section 
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SCENE ON THE RIVER STOUR—“ THE WHITE HORSE.” THE LATE LUCY M. ROSSETTI. 

P (From a Drawing in Coloured Chalks by Dante 
(By John Constable, R.A. From the Mezzotint by D. Lucas.) Gabriel Rossetti. 1874.) 
the art season. The pic- of the National Gallery 
ture — generally known are the two pictures 
as “Constable’s White here reproduced. “Peg- 

Horse ”—was painted in well Bay, Kent, 1858” i 


1819, the year in which 
the artist was elected an 
Associate of the Acad- 
emy, and at its last 
appearance at Christie’s, 
about twenty years ago, 
was sold for 800 guineas. 
We refer in the 
obituary column of our 
“Chronicle of Art” to the 
lamented death of Mrs, 
Lucy Madox Rossetti. 
There has_ recently 
been unveiled on the 
lle de St. Louis, Paris, 
an elaborate monument 
to the memory of Barye. 
Designed by Bernier, 
the memorial, as will be 
seen from our illustra- 
tion, consists chiefly of 
reproductions of the great 
sculptor’s own works, 
. 897 








THE BARYE MONUMENT, PARIS. 
(Designed by Bernier.) 








(No. 1,407), by Wil- 
liam Dyce, R.A.—exhi- 
bited at the Academy 
in 1860—was purchased 
at the Brand sale at 
Christie’s for £535 10s. 
“Edfou,” by J. F. Lewis, 
R.A. (No. 1,405), is a cha- 
racteristic example of 
this artist’s work, pur- 
chased from the Francis 
Clarke fund. 

The Blacksmiths’ 
Company is not one of the 
foremost of the London 
guilds, but it is doing 
good work by encourag- 
ing its craftsmen to turn 
their attention to the 
decorative treatment of 
ironwork. At the last 
exhibition held in the 
Ironmongers’ Hall some 
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excellent work in this direction was to be seen, the and later in Paris. His first work seen at the 
high order of which may be judged from the prize Academy was “How Bianca Capello Sought to 
works of which we give reproductions. Poison the Cardinal de Medici,” in 1862. He 

Mr. Valentine Cameron Prinsep has been elected has the questionable distinction of having exhibited 





EDFOU. 
(By J. F. Lewis, R.A. Recently acquired by the National Gallery.) 


to fill the vacancy in the membership of the Royal the largest picture ever hung at Burlington House 
Academy caused by the retirement of Mr. Armitage. —the representation of the Great Durbar when 
Mr. Prinsep was born in India in 1836, and studied the Queen was proclaimed Empress of India. He 
art first in England under Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., was elected an Associate in 1879. 





HAMMERED IRON FIRE SCREEN. IRON CLOCK-CASE. 


(By Clarence Steer. First Prize (£15 and Medal) at Exhibition of (By Charles Butler, Second Prize (£10) at Exhibition 
Blacksmiths’ Company.) of Blacksmiths’ Company.) 
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The Liverpool Banking Company are to be com- David. 2. The Dioscuri (as clouds) guarding and 
mended for the spirit which prompted them to guiding the Argonauts. 3. Achilles mourning Patro- 
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VAL. C. PRINSEP, B.A. 


(vim @ Phatgneg) Se Bend ~— Stereoscopic (By W. Dyce, R.A. Recently acquired by the National Gallery.) 


PEGWELL BAY. 
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enrich that city with such a building as their clus. 4. Orlando (Roland) rescuing Oliver. Upon 
new Adelphi Bank. Its finest feature is the either side of each of these low-relief panels are 
beautiful doorway with its bronze ; 
gates, designed by the architect, 
Mr. W. D. Carée, M.A. In 
special reference to the bank’s 
name, the subjects were chosen 
to illustrate representative inci- 
dents of brotherhood from great 
historic periods. 1. Jonathan’s 
stratagem to aid the escape of 
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IRON LAMP STAND. HAMMERED IRON FIRE SCREEN. 


(By Thomas Atkins. Third Prize (£5) at 


(By James Cook. Special Prize (£15) and Certificate of Highest Merit at Exhibition of 
Exhibition of: Blacksmiths’ Company.) 


Blacksmiths’ Company.) 
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statuettes of the subject figures. These are in design and details of the doors were given by Mr. 


niches somewhat freely worked into the face of the 
pilasters which form the chief architectural motif 


W. D. Carée, M.A., the figures and panels being 
finely executed by Mr. Stirling Lee. With the 





BRONZE DOORS OF THE ADELPHI BANK, LIVERPOOL, 
(Designed by W. D. Carée, M.A. The Figure Sculpture and Panels by J. Stirling Lee. From a Photograph by Bedford Lemére and Co.) 


of the design. A frieze of Putti—used decora- 
tively in other parts of the building in playful 
reference again to the name “ Adelphi ”—completes 
the ornamental treatment of the doors, which are 
surmounted by a rich grille, also in bronze. The 
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exception of the figure subjects, which were cast 
by the cive perdue process by Mr. Buhrer, of Chelsea, 
the doors and grille were admirably executed by 
Mr. Starkie Gardner, the well-known metal-worker 
of Lambeth. 
































KNIGHT OF THE FLOWERS. 
(From the Painting by G. Rochegrosse.) 


THE SALONS. 


SALON OF THE CHAMPS ELYSEES. 
By CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 


T is with regret and misgiving that the friends of 
French art find themselves compelled to own 
that the present Salon is the least interesting, the 
least satisfactory in its illustration of any school or 
schools of painting, whether retrograde or innovating, 
that has been seen of late years. With the extravag- 
ance, all the vigour and all the genuine enthusiasm for 
progress, or at any rate advance, of the French school 
in its most modern branches seems to have taken 
refuge in the New Salon of the Champ de Mars. 
The art-lover who should confine his visit to what is 
now known as the Old Salon might take a gloomy 
view, indeed, of the immediate future, as regards the 
art of France, the parent of all the most modern 
European schools, except the English, which is, 
however, rapidly succumbing to its influence, and 
paying for its enormous increase in _ technical 
dexterity with a corresponding loss of the national 
colour. There should be, of course, no such thing as 
Chauvinism in art, and every European school, if it 
is to be understood, should be judged as far as pos- 
sible from its own basis, and according to its own 
standard. Still, as we have never shown ourselves 
unduly tender to the English painters when they 
seemed to lay behind in the race, it appears only 
bare justice to record that on the present occasion 
a considerable number of the best canvases at the 
one and the other Salon are British, the English 
school, as a rule, affecting the Champs Elysées, the 
Scotch preferring that temple of advanced art, the 
Champ de Mars. 
898 


Nothing in the Old Salon is so manifestly the 
work of a master as Mr. W. Q. Orchardson’s 
“Portrait of Walter Gilbey, Esq.,” which is so well 
known over here as to need no further praise or 
comment; while the “Evening” of Mr. J. H. 
Lorimer—here called “ Benedicite—Féte de Grand- 
mére,” has been fully as much appreciated as it 
was last year at the Academy. Another success 
of last year’s Academy, which makes a good figure 
here, is Mr. J. H. F. Bacon’s “ Young Widow,” 
than which there are few better or more solid 
pieces of execution in the Palais de I’Industrie. 

The direction in which the current of French 
art sets just now is well indicated by the change 
which has come over the style of M. Roche- 
grosse. The painter who revelled in the bloodiest 
and the most voluptuous scenes in history and 
legend, the author of the “Mort de Vitellius,” the 
“Mort d’Astyanax,” the “Babylone,” has thrown 
himself with enthusiasm into the diaphanous ideal- 
ism, or pseudo-idealism, which is the fashion of the 
hour with the French, though they play with it 
merely, and have it not in the blood like ourselves. 
His “Le Chevalier aux Fleurs” is manifestly but 
a variante of the scene in Wagner's Parsifal, in 
which the boy-hero victoriously resists the allure- 
ments of the flower-maidens. M. Rochegrosse’s 
hero, whose dreamy, ascetic type recalls that of 
Memling’s male saints, advances in a flowery 
meadow saturated with sunlight, bare-headed, but 
otherwise completely clad in shining silver mail— 
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a very Sir Galahad or Sir Perceval. He passes 
on with abstracted gaze, untempted by the antic 
graces of a bevy of living flowers, nude maidens, 
whose fair locks are crowned with the gayest and 





THE PRINCE OF MONACO. 
(From the Painting by Léon Bonnat.) 


most unusual of ornaments—wreaths or helmets 
of hydrangea, purple clematis, iris, rose peonies, 
orchids, poppies, and other blooms, stranger and 
more uncanny even than they are fair. Great 
skill and audacity are shown in maintaining an 
even tone without diminishing all this clear 
brightness of local colour; and not less in the 
uncompromising truth of the coloured reflections 
cast upon the nude bodies of these land-sirens 
by the flowers and tall grasses. There is, how- 
ever, something thin and poor, something fac- 
titious about the whole conception which is less 
easily defined than perceived. Is it not that we 
have here the skilled executant schooling him- 
self to fill a new part, to play the. poet-painter a 
la mode du jour before an admiring gallery ? 

Among the professors of light and leading, 
whose contributions, though the ardent innovator 
may vote them old-fashioned, still constitute the 
mainstay of the Old Salon, there is this year 
nothing very special to note. The very merits of 
M. Bonnat’s vigorous style prevent him from ever 
achieving complete success in purely decorative 
work, and accordingly his great ceiling, “Triomphe 
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de l’Art,” is like its predecessor, the “ Décollation 
de St. Rémi” (in the Panthéon), an example of 
what to avoid rather than what to follow. The 
famous painter redeems himself, however, with 
his simple, powerful “Portrait de S.A.S. le 
Prince de Monaco.” Of M. Bouguereau, too, the 
cold colourist, the draughtsman senza errore, no- 
thing new remains to be said. “L’Innocence” and 
“La Perle” contain no surprises either for his ad- 
mirers or his detractors. M. Jules Lefebvre con- 
fines himself this year to portraits, the finer of 
which, that of Monsieur C. Clere, is drawn with the 
utmost mastery and sculpturally modelled, but re- 
morselessly hard and metallic. M. Benjamin-Con- 


stant has the attractive portrait-study of an agree- 
ably mysterious, dark-eyed damsel, under the title 
of “ Diamants Noirs,” and a very gracefully designed 
and distinguished full-length “Portrait de Mme. 


BLACK DIAMONDS. 
From the Painting by Benjamin-Constant.) 


X.,” much marred, however, by the flimsiness and 
want of sincerity of the handling. M. Henner’s 
return to the domain of male portraiture, in which 
in former years he achieved one or two striking 
successes, is not crowned with wholly satisfactory re- 
sults. His “Portrait de M. R.” has relief, richness of 
colour, and the painter’s own peculiar envelopment 
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of contours; but it is stolid, and lacks life and in- 
cisiveness of characterisation. M. Hébert’s Italian 
study “La Lavandara”—amusingly misnamed in 
the catalogue “Sahavandara:” as if, forsooth, she 
were an Indian divinity or heroine, instead of an 
Italian washerwoman—is but the enfeebled echo of 
a former great success, “Youth and Age.” What 
can be said, too, of that overlauded performance 
“Les victimes du devoir,” in which M. Detaille has 
depicted with surprising accuracy in all local detail 
the burning of a block of buildings in a 
Parisian street? Photographic truth is, 
however, not all-in-all, and we want it 
here even less than melodramatic exaggera- 
tion. One might, in respect of this canvas, 
paraphrase Marshal Lebeeuf’s too famous 
declaration at the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian war, and say that there is not 
wanting a button on the firemen’s tunics 
or a fitting to their engines and _ hose. 
But this is about all; for who shall say 
that the essence of the terrible scene is 
conveyed, or that M. Detaille has been 
more than outwardly and superficially true 
to his subject ? 

We must honour in a veteran and a 
master like M. Jules Breton the determined 
effort to keep pace with the times which 
is shown in his “La fin de la récolte” 
and “La Louchez 4 Courriéres.” His gifted 
daughter Mme. Virginie Demont-Breton has 
attempted on a vast scale a semi-historical 
subject “ Jean-Bart,” and presents the great 
French sea-captain enlisting fishermen to 
serve under his orders on board the galiot 
Roy-David. Her mannerism in the model- 
ling of the human face is too great, her 
power of dramatic suggestion too limited, 
for complete success to be possible in this 
new field. M. Adrien Demont-Breton is 
one of the few landscape-painters left in 
France who combine a measure of realistic 
truth with the genuine power of poetic sugges- 
tion. The very merits of his delicate reticent 
style unfit him to treat a vast epic subject like 
“Le Déluge,” but his “Eurydice! Eurydice!” is 
one of the most beautiful things in an exhibi- 
tion which certainly does not abound in beauties. 
In a strangely desolate though green and un- 
dulating region Orpheus wanders naked and for- 
lorn, calling upon his Eurydice. Whether he is 
here seen issuing from the Infernal Regions, or 
before his descent into the realms of Dis to en- 
treat the return to earth of his beloved, does not 
clearly appear. 

M. Fantin-Latour, who knows how to be as 
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tender as he is fearlessly true to his time in his 
portraits, amuses himself by remaining delightfully 
unreal and dixhuit-cent-trente in his romantic 
figure-subjects, which are chiefly founded on 
motives in the great myths of music-drama, and 
especially in that of Wagner. Having pretty 
well exhausted the Ring des Nibelungen, the ac- 
complished artist now attacks Berlioz’s Les 


Troyens ad Carthage, but, it must be owned, in 
no very convincing fashion, though his opposing 





NORMAN PIRATES OF THE NINTH CENTURY, 
(From the Painting by E. Luminais.) 


passages of bright, sharp colour in the draperies 
are cleverly brought into harmony. 

We must not omit to mention M. Luminais’s 
vast canvas “Pirates Normands au Ix. siécle,” 
since it narrowly missed carrying off the much- 
coveted distinction of the Médaille d’Honneur, 
which was this year ultimately accorded to 
neither painter nor sculptor. It is a scene of 
violence in barbaric Carlovingian times, such as 
by this time leaves the frequenters of the Salons 
pretty cold. Another scene of the same type, 
painted with an equally frigid deliberation, and 
therefore little moving, is “Fin de la reine Brune- 
haut.” M. Luminais knows how to realise such scenes 
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with all due vigour and completeness: he is an ex- 
cellent draughtsman, if a cold and timid colourist. 
But is it conceivable that a painter of distinction 
should nowadays devote the whole of his artistic 
career to the rendering of subjects so far removed 
from any point of contact with the humanity of our 
time, its passions, and its sympathies? It is hardly 
ever, by the way, the finest picture of the year that 





THE END OF SUMMER. 
(From the Painting by L. Japy.) 


obtains the Médaille d’Honneur. It must, in the 
first place, be one of the largest, and one based on a 
subject interesting to the gros public; it must halt, 
mareover, between the two conflicting currents, and 
be neither too uncompromisingly academic, nor too 
audaciously modern. The result is often not unlike 
that of an election to the Presidency of the United 
States of America: capable mediocrity, giving a 
measure of satisfaction to all parties, in many cases 
unites the votes of those who cannot carry their own 
candidates, and thus gains the day. 

M. Chartran is not immoderately in love with 
the modern methods or the modern standpoint, 
and he is, therefore, just the man to paint an 
official portrait. His “M. Carnot, President de 
la République,” is a finished performance, as little 
uninteresting as such a subject can well be. The 
large “St. Francois d’Assise chantant au labour ” 
shows the saint guiding his plough in a mountain- 
valley of the Apennines, singing, as he follows his 
yoke of large Italian oxen, the famous “Hymn to 
the Sun.” The design formed by the central group 
is a masterly one, almost classic in its synthetic 
simplicity and concentration. The canvas as a 
whole would, however, be much more effective were 


its cold grey tonality enlivened by that atmospheric 
vibration which most modern Frenchmen know 
how to impart to their open-air scenes. I must 
quarrel with M. Chartran for perverting the 
exquisite legend, and depicting here a St. Francis 
whom privations and hallucination have driven 
to the verge of absolute insanity. Through all his 
ecestacies, and his self-imposed mortifications of 
the flesh, the great founder of the 
Franciscan order remained both 
sane and joyous to the very end. 

Atmospheric vibration brings us 
to M. Henri Martin, the head of 
the professional vibristes, who seek 
to express, by this too-mechanical 
procédé, poetic fantasies as thin in 
conception as they are diaphanous 
in texture. The charming “ Les 
Troubadours” of last year con- 
quered even those who, on principle, 
object to the school and the style; 
but the “ Douleur ” of this Salon by 
no means fulfils the hopes excited 
by that fascinating performance. 
M. Roybet’s large canvas, “La 
Main Chaude,” will not long detain 
us, for it shows but too-conclusively, 
by a repetition of the Jordens-like 
types of last year’s “Les Propos 
Galants,” the limited nature of his 
art and its eclectic character. 

The best and most virile of all the portraits 
here, next to that by Mr. Orchardson, which has 
already been mentioned, is M. Henri Cain’s 
“Portrait de Mgr. le Duc d’Aumale” (in pastel). 
This is remarkable, no less for vigorous and straight- 
forward execution, than for the happy expression 
of a strong sympathetic personality; it will con- 
stitute an important record of the royal Mecenas 
to whom France owes so much. Next to this 
we place what is to all intents and purposes a 
portrait: Mr. Gilbert's “Le Joallier.” The artist 
has here, with admirable decision, and a happy 
choice of the right moment, depicted a master- 
jeweller in the act of picking out diamonds for 
a brilliant ornament, in the shape of a dragon- 
fly, which he holds in his hand. The height, or 
the depth, of the ridiculous is attained in M. 
Edouard’s “Le Poéte et la Muse—de Lamartine” 
(sic), showing the great lyric poet, who wears 
modern attire of the most literal kind, floating 
in mid-air, upborne by the genius of poetry. The 
incongruities of Dosso Dossi’s “Muse Inspiring a 
Poet,” in the National Gallery, and of Ingres’s 
“Muse Crowning Cherubini,” in the Louvre, are 
here left far behind. 
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That consummate master of the brush, M. 
Vollon, indulges, in his brilliant still-life called 
“Fruits,” in an unusual amount of violence and 
exaggeration; it might almost be said that he is 
here imitating his own imitator, M. Fouace, 
whose “A la Cuisine” and “ A l’Office” are showy 
and attractive yet rather superficial performances. 
The more promising and innovating of the modern 
landscapists have transferred themselves to the 
rival establishment, and we need not, therefore, 
be overmuch surprised to find that at the Champs 
Elyseés the success is with the few veterans who 
still assert their ascendency, still valiantly uphold 
the banner of poetic realism in landscape. M. 
Francais has “Vue de Cannes,” and “ Une Vanne 
au Bord de l’Eaugronne.” M. Harpignies’ “Soirée 
d’Automne” and “Souvenir d’Italie” are both 
marked by the austere beauty which is peculiar 
to this master. M. Pointelin continues to excel 
_in the pathetic but too monotonous style which 
he has made his own. The landscapes of M. 
Japy have constructive as 
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and the other English artists represented, since 
these have already been noticed when they 
appeared at the Royal Academy. By Mr. E. P. 
Fox, an Australian artist, is, however, a por- 
trait-study of great excellence and charm, which 
has not, unless I am much mistaken, been seen 
in London; this is entitled “ Portrait de ma 
Cousine.” 

It is proposed to deal with the sculpture in 
a separate article, which will also include that of 
the Champ de Mars and our own Royal Academy. 
The departments of architectural drawing, and of 
engraving in all its branches, it is unfortunately 
impossible to touch upon in so summary a notice 
as is inevitably the present one. It would be a 
crying injustice not to call attention, all the same, 
to the magnificent series of drawings by M. 
Chedanne, illustrating, and completely analysing, 
in its past and present state, the Pantheon of 
Rome. This “Etude sur le Panthéon de Rome, 
son état actuel, sa restauration par Septime Sévere 





well as atmospheric beauty ° 
and, although in another Bank 
key, recall, longo intervallo: Ree as 
those of Corot. The Al- , re 
satian painter, M. Zuber, 
shows a measure of his 
usual mastery of subject 
and material, of his usual 
seriousness and _ reticence, 
in “Les Chiataigniers de 
Nicuidaz” and “Soirée 
Orageuse.” A plein air, 
bold and successful in the 
sustained lightness of its 
tonality, is “En Octobre— 
Bords de Seine,” by M. 
MarioCarl-Rosa. M. Nozal’s 
landscapes are marked by 
his usual breadth and vigour 
of handling, but they are 
much marred by the pecu- 
liarly greasy, sticky touch 
which he continues to affect. 
M. Camille Dufour, in “Le Palais des Papes a 
Avignon” and “ Antibes,” proves once again that 
if he can do but one thing, he can do that one 
supremely well. 

It is unnecessary to describe in detail the 
meritorious productions of Mr. Stanhope-Forbes, 
A.R.A., Mr. William Carter, Mr. Titcomb, Mr. 
H. W. B. Davis, R.A., Mr. John Brett, A.RA., 











ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 
(From the Painting by T. Chartran.) 


et Caracalla, en l’an 202,” is the result of the 
very elaborate investigations carried on in Rome 
by this brilliant young architect during the last 
two winters. It was a foregone conclusion that 
it would obtain the Médaille d’Honneur, and this 
has now been unanimously accorded to it; so that 
it takes official rank above any painting or piece 
of sculpture of the year. 






































NEW SCOTLAND YARD FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 


NEW SCOTLAND YARD. 


By REGINALD BLOMFIELD. 


T was a happy inspiration which moved the 
Government to invite Mr. Shaw to design the 
new buildings at Scotland Yard. The nation has 
not always had its money’s value in its public 
buildings. The House of Commons is considered 
to be one of the worst ventilated rooms in the 
kingdom, and the Houses of Parliament as a whole 
are only partially redeemed from failure by Pugin’s 
genius for ornament. The absurd internal arrange- 
ments of the Foreign Office almost tempt one to 
think that Scott was playing a huge practical joke 
on the Minister who mauled his design. The Law 
Courts are a conspicuous instance of design quite 
unsuited to its purpose, and yet the late Mr. Street 
was a very able man, and was instructed by a com- 
mittee of legal experts. One might multiply 
instances from the provinces to show that in the 
manipulation of our public buildings we very 
seldom go to work the right way. Either there is a 
public competition and the good men will not go in, 
or there is a limited competition and the assessor 


makes a wrong award. Moreover, no architect of 
genuine power of design is at his best in a com- 
petition; the conditions of the case compel him 
to think of matters which are quite irrelevant to 
fine architecture, and there is the permanent diffi- 
culty of red tape. 

At Scotland Yard, however, for once in a way, 
none of these blunders were made. The able 
draughtsmen of the police department prepared 
plans showing approximately what was wanted. 
Mr. Shaw was then invited to undertake the design 
of the building, and, after the usual battledore and 
shuttlecock of departmental routine, was allowed a 
comparatively free hand. The result is the most 
convenient and impressive public building erected in 
London since the days of Somerset House. 

The new Scotland Yard buildings were begun in 
1886, and practically completed in 1890. Mr. Shaw 
may have caught a hint from one of the great con- 
tinental castle barracks of the seventeenth century; 
but whatever the source of the motive, he has made 
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A DOORWAY, SCOTLAND YARD. 
(Drawn by Reginald Blomfield.) 


it completely his own by the originality 
and masterful freedom of his treatment. 
The building stands four-square to all the 
winds, with a rectangular inner court 
about seventy feet by fifty-seven; the 
north and south facades are one hundred 
and sixty feet long, the east and west one 
hundred and twenty-eight feet. Thus the 
general idea of the place is very simple, 
and the same simplicity characterises the 
internal arrangements; broad and well-lit 
corridors without any breaks or abrupt 
transitions give access to the various 
rooms, Every inch of space from the 
basement to the roof is brought into use, 
and there is not a dark corner in the 
building; but the difficulty of this work, 
the skill and ingenuity required to reduce 
to order and symmetry the multitudinous 
requirements of a great police office, can 
probably only be realised by a practical 
architect. To reach this well-ordered 
result, considerable constructive  diffi- 
culties had to be met, and Mr. Shaw has 
used iron construction largely in the 


interior. It is iron construction, however, of a 
massiveness and solidity likely to be as permanent 
as brick or stone, not the niggardly use of it which 
may satisfy a scientific formula, but leaves no 
margin to cover the risk of the unascertainable 
treachery of iron itself. Mr. Shaw has clearly 
thrown overboard the familiar fad of the Gothic 
revivalists, that every scrap of the constructive 
skeleton is to be shown in all its naked hideousness. 
Whether or not the construction is to be shown is a 
question primarily to be settled by purely artistic 
considerations ; but there is a strong practical induce- 
ment not to leave constructive ironwork exposed in 
that it is not fireproof, unless it is enclosed in 
plaster or some other non-conducting material. So 
again in regard to the chimneys. Instead of insig- 
nificant chimneys, all the flues of this building are 
brought together into some eight great chimney- 
stacks, of which the larger stacks measure nine feet 
square and contain thirty-six flues. These chimney- 
stacks are in some ways the most striking feature 
of the whole building. In spite of their meander- 
ings, every flue is said to draw, and the various 
expedients necessary to bring the flues together 
take their place in the design naturally and without 
effort. : 
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MANTELPIECE, SCOTLAND YARD. 
(Drawn by Reginald Blomfield.) 
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The walls, both on the outside and on the side 
to the court, are built of Dartmoor granite as far as 
the third storey, worked by the Dartmoor convicts on 
the whole extremely well. Indeed the workmanship 
throughout is very good, and Mr. Grover, the con- 
tractor, and Mr. Eraut, the resident clerk of the works, 


THE STAIRCASE, SCOTLAND YARD. 


have succeeded in carrying out one of the best-built 
buildings in London. Above the granite the wall 
continues in red brick, with Portland-stone dressings, 
without break or moulding, till it reaches the great 
cornice at a height of seventy feet above the ground 
level outside. The total height from the basement 
floor to the top of the chimney-stack is one hundred 
and thirty-seven feet. Certain critics have objected 
to the absence of any moulding to mark the transition 
from the grey granite to the brickwork. It has 
been urged that at least a string-course should have 
been built in to finish up the granite and let the 
brickwork make a fresh start, that the plain wall 
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surface is bare and unattractive in its absence of 
ornament. We are reminded of the Commissioners 
for the rebuilding of St. Paul’s, who, as Wren said, 
“like the ladies, thought nothing well without an 
edging.” This criticism misses the essential inten- 
tion of the design. In a building intended for the 
headquarters of a great police ad- 
ministration-—that is, for a department 
of the State which has to deal with 
the harsher side of modern civilisa- 
tion—it is surely unreasonable to 
expect the elegance and futility of 
a.lady’s boudoir. It is a common- 
place of architectural criticism that 
a building should express its purpose, 
and to our mind the complex purpose 
of Scotland Yard is very admirably 
suggested in this design, at once 
masculine and unaffected without any 
loss of graciousness. It is evident 
that the architect of set purpose aimed 
at a certain precipitous quality in the 
walls, at a sheer simplicity of surface, 
and any continuous moulding or pro- 
jection would have exactly destroyed 
this quality and very much weakened 
the impression of height. The strength 
of the design, its extreme impressive- 
ness in mass and outline, rest as much 
as anything on its resolute avoidance 
of any of the familiar recipes of con- 
ventional architecture. 

There are here no string-courses, 
or pilasters, or recessed wall surfaces, 
or oversailings, or terra-cotta panels 
turned out by the yard, or any of the 
multifarious devices whereby the com- 
mercial architect seeks to conceal the 
poverty of his imagination. Of all 
modern buildings New Scotland Yard 
is the least capable of being copied, 
because it is the individual expression 
of an original idea; and whatever the 
copyist may do with tricks of manner, individuality 
is beyond his grasp. 

Above the cornice is a steep-pitched roof of 
Westmoreland slates, with dormers, terminating on 
the north and south in somewhat elaborate gables, 
with broken pediments and obelisks—a bold semi- 
circular-arched window lighting the store-rooms in 
the roof. These pediments and obelisks have been 
assailed with some assiduity. The broken pediments 
are said to be illogical, because a pediment is sup- 
posed to be a form of roof, and therefore should be 
closed in at the top; and an obelisk is said to be 
out of place anywhere except on the ground. The 
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same critics would probably consider Sir Christopher 
Wren a dishonest person for having carried up the 
side walls of St. Paul’s above the aisle-roof; and we 
come here to a point of fundamental importance in 
the criticism of architecture. It is urged that no 
architectural feature is tolerable that cannot give 
a logical account of itself as based on some con- 
structive necessity, and the architect is to keep 
within the iron limits of this pedantic formula even 
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architecture; they are neither good nor bad in 
themselves, objectionable or unobjectionable. It is 
only when the architect comes behind them, when 
he combines and separates them, that it is possible 
to say that they are good or bad. No mere abstract 
formula will meet the case. The question has to be 
decided in each fresh instance on its own merits; 
and if the result is beautiful, if it fulfils its purpose 
by taking hold of the imagination, we are not to be 
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THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER'S ROOM, SCOTLAND YARD. 
(Drawn by Reginald Blomfield.) 


if it cuts his range of expression in half. This is the 
result of the fatal desire of the critic who is not also 
an artist to reduce the arts to certain formule which 
admit of ready application, and lead to convenient 
and easily intelligible classifications. Such a process 
would make criticism a very much easier affair than 
it is. It would enable the critic to transmute his 
personal likes and dislikes into scientific statements, 
and the critic would at length be able to assume the 
role, which he has always proposed for himself, of 
the high priest and oracle of art. But his logic is 
too narrow. There is a higher logic of architecture 
than this. All these architectural features, obelisks, 
pediments, whether complete or broken, finials, 
cornices, dentils, modillions, and all the other de- 
tails of ordinary architectural equipment, constitute 
not architecture, but the words of the language of 
899 


deterred by any pedantry of logic from saying that 
the architect is a great artist, and has given us 
something for which we are grateful. Whether 
seen in clear detail under the light of the morning 
sun, or blocked out in silhouette against the golden 
haze of the west, these gables entirely justify them- 
selves as the fit termination of a very remarkable 
design. 

The details of the building throughout are 
very simple. There is little or no carving; only 
in the “Chief Commissioner’s” room is there any 
departure from the rigorous severity which prevails 
throughout the rest of the design. This room 
has a plain handsome mantelpiece of black and 
white marble, and a very charming bay in the 
south-east circular angle-turret, with an outlook 
ranging from the clock-tower, past Somerset House 
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to St. Paul’s, and the masts of the shipping in 
the Pool. The main entrance is under an arch- 
way flanked by rusticated columns with a broken 
pediment over. There is a slight deviation from 
orthodox models in the projection of the cushion 
frieze beyond the line of the column underneath. 


THE STAIRCASE, 


This may or may not have been intended to lead 
up to the massive granite pediment; it will probably 
offend the purist, but it is not out of keeping 
with the rugged strength of the whole composition 
of this entrance. In a building so instinct with 
individuality as New Scotland Yard one is not 
called on to be over-nice in regard to unusual 
methods of expression. A solecism which would 
be intolerable in a design dependent for its justifi- 
cation on absolute orthodoxy becomes a vigorous 
phrase in its use by a great artist; but we would 
again remind the ingenious copyist of the fate 
of the suitors who tried to draw Ulysses’ bow. 





It is not possible or necessary to attempt to 
label New Scotland Yard as either Gothic or 
Renaissance. Mr. Shaw moves freely in his 
armour, and makes his point this way or that 
as best suits his purpose. In its general character, 
however, this work is thoroughly English, not so 
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SCOTLAND YARD. 


much in particular detail as in its sobriety and 
breadth of treatment, and in its entire reason- 
ableness. Each part falls naturally into its place 
without straining or affectation. As in Wren’s 
best work, such as Hampton Court, one finds in 
it an almost contemptuous indifference to violent 
effect and lavish ornament, the result of that 
conscious reserve of strength and cool reasonable 
humour which makes the Englishman appear 
insouciant and slow to more emotional persons. 
It is in this spirit, and without regard to mere 
imitation, that Mr. Shaw has resumed the great 
English tradition of Inigo Jones and Wren. 
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PRIVATE PICTURE COLLECTIONS IN 


GLASGOW AND WEST OF 


SCOTLAND. 


IIl.—THE COLLECTION OF MR. WILLIAM CONNAL, Jun. 
By ROBERT WALKER. 


HE collection formed by Mr. William Connal, 
jun., is one of special distinction. It stands by 
itself, with a character all its own, and cannot 
be compared with any 
other collection in Scot- 
land, probably with no 
other collection in this 
country. This arises, not 
from the fact, as Mr. 
Connal_ would ° himself 
allow, that it contains 
the greatest pictures in 
the world, but because 
it is the direct outcome 
of the collector's own 
personal tastes and sym- 
pathies, which in art 
run strongly in one 
direction; and in that 
one direction we have in 
it examples that are un- 
surpassed in excellence. 
Mr. Connal has not been 
at all attracted by the 
merits of either the 
Early English or the 
later French and Dutch 
schools. His admiration, 
however, for Burne- 
Jones and Albert Moore 
is hearty and unreserved ; 
it is a part of his nature, 
and fortunately he has been enabled by circum- 
stances to allow this admiration to have free scope. 
His collection is dominated, coloured, by the work 
of these artists. The other chief pictures—some 
of them very important—that form part of it, are 
all in tone and keeping with the magnificent ex- 
amples of the two masters. 

Mr. Connal was an intimate personal friend 
of the late Albert Moore’s; he is on similar 
pleasant terms with Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 
He has thus been in the best of positions for 
acquiring, at first hand, characteristic and repre- 
sentative pictures by both painters. His collection 
of Albert Moores is especially valuable and interest- 

I hope next month to give an account of it. 
In the year 1877, when the first exhibition 
of the Grosvenor Gallery took place, the work of 
Edward Burne-Jones came as a surprise to the 
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WILLIAM CONNAL, JUN. 
(From the Portrait by Albert Moore.) 


general public. He was already known to the 
few who had eyes and understanding, as an exhibitor 
at the Royal Water-Colour Society, and as a 
very occasional exhibitor 
at the Dudley Gallery. 
His reputation, in ad- 
dition, as a designer and 
decorative artist, a re- 
putation won by many 
quiet busy years of 
earnest toil, already stood 
high with all whose 
opinion was of weight. 
That the “rascal many ” 
took no count of him 
was for the artist him- 
self a burden easy to 
be borne. Born in Bir- 
mingham, which, fifty 
years ago (it is different 
now), was not the most 
genial of nursing-mothers 
for young artists, he was 
at first intended for the 
Church, and studied at 
Oxford. But the brush 
was mightier for him in 
its attractions than the 


surplice. He and his 
fellow-student at Oxford, 
William Morris, took 


sweet counsel together, 
and the result for the two young men was the 
foundation of a lifelong friendship, and for the world 
at large the creation of much noble art-work. Burne- 
Jones became early a worshipper of Dante Rossetti. 
For several years Rossetti’s influence was strong 
upon him, and, both in the direction of his method 
of study and in the work he produced, not always 
for the best. But Burne-Jones’ strong individuality 
asserted itself in the end. If he continued to be 
somewhat of an eclectic, finding hints and sug- 
gestions in many varied quarters, from the early 
Italian masters’ canvases as well as from the 
pre-Raphaelitism of Rossetti and his friends, he 
“assimilated his information,” and gave it forth 
to the world formed and coloured by the impress 
and tone of his own nature. Most of us remember 
the interest awakened by the Grosvenor Exhibition 
of 1877; the wonderment it caused; the high- 
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strung admiration of some, the contemptuous verdict 
of the multitude. Yet it may safely be said that 
of the many who went away scoffing not a few 
have come back to reverently admire. Burne- 
Jones, unmoved by either the scoffing or the 


ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE. 
(From the Painting by G. F. Watts, R.A.) 


admiration, has quietly kept on his own way. 
He has survived the jibes of the smart critic; 
more wonderful still, he has survived much un- 
reasoning adulation, and has continued for years 
to produce work that has more than fulfilled the 
promise of his beginning, “The Six Days of 
Creation,” “The Beguiling of Merlin,” “The Mirror 
of Venus,” showed the world that a new painter 
had appeared upon the scene, who, whether we 
agreed with his methods and outlook or no, yet 





commanded our respect for his knowledge, his 
earnestness, and his high aims. Since 1877, if 
Burne-Jones has lost something in richness of 
colour, he has gained in precision of draughtsman- 
ship and in his command over both his material 
and his own powers. Last year, in the 
exhibition of his collected works in the 
New Gallery, we had splendid evidence 
of his untiring power of work, of his 
infinite capacity for taking pains, of 
his patient study of nature, of his 
grace in composition, of his lofty ideals, 
and of his wonderful skill in em- 
bodying the spirit of a myth, and of 
personifying the visions of the poets. 
He is of the school of those who, as 
Ruskin says, “seek to teach you the 
spiritual truth of myths.” In all 
things Burne-Jones is sincere and true 
to himself and his own aims. If the 
beautiful maidens he puts upon canvas 
are not “of the earth earthy,” it is 
because their abode is not on this 
earth. They belong to the world of 
dreams, where the poet’s divine imagi- 
nations make the laws and impose the 
conditions of existence. You cannot 
judge Burne-Jones by the standard 
you apply to Corot, nor Corot by the 
standard you apply to Burne-Jones. 
There is surely room for both. “We 
are all going to heaven, and Vandyck 
is of the company.” 

It would be useless to write a mere 
catalogue of the works of Burne-Jones; 
“Laus Veneris,’ “The Annunciation,” 
“The Golden Stairs,’ “The Wheel of 
Fortune,” “ Cophetua,” “The Briar 
Rose,” are enough to justify us in 
ranking him as a great artist, as a 
master, in fact, who, dwelling apart 
from other men, has left his impress 
on his time and for all time. For 
himself, Burne-Jones has never put 
forward any claim in words. He is a 
silent man, and allows his pictures 


‘to tell their own tale. If there is any moral in 


them we must gather it for ourselves. 

Mr. Connal possesses several important pictures 
by Burne-Jones. There are two that seem to 
me of special value—* The Sea Nymph” and “The 
Wood Nymph ”—both pretty well known to picture 
lovers, by their having been exhibited in the 
Grosvenor and the New Galleries. The two nymphs 
are quite remote from everyday life—from either 
the sea at Margate or the forest at Epping—and 




















HESITATION. 
(From the Painting by G. H. Boughton, A.R.A. Engraved by Madame Jacob Bazin.) 
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yet they are abso- 
lutely true to the 
poet-painter’s con- 
ception of the exist- 
ence each would 
naturally live. We 
never saw, mayhap, 
waves in such forms 
as we have them in 
the “Sea Nymph,” 
but did ever mer- 
maid on canvas look 
more joyous and 
buoyant? The effect 
is obtained some way! 
Look at the fish— 
they squirm and 
quiver all over! 
“The Wood Nymph” 
is also one with her 
surroundings. She is 
part of the greenery 
about her—a Hama- 
dryad such as Lan- 
dor loved to rhyme 
about. In “The Sea 


Nymph” we have decorative lines, subserving the 





OF MR. WILLIAM CONNAL, 


JUN. 


IDLENESS AND THE PILGRIM OF LOVE. 


(From the Painting by Sir E. Burne-Jones,.. Bart.) 


effect of undulating liquid motion and lusty life; forest glades. 


in “The Wood Nymph” we have repose, and the 
shyness that seems in keeping with woodland 








THE HEART OF THE ROSE. 
(From the Painting by Sir E. Burne-Jones, Bart.) 





lights and shadows and the mysterious depths of 


“The Tower of Brass” was first exhibited in 
the New Gallery Exhibition 


of 1888. It is 
altogether a beautiful 
picture, whether we 
look merely to its 
general arrangement 
or to its details. The 
wistful expression in 
Danae’s face, as from 
her secluded corner 
she watches the 
building of the tower 
that is to immure 
her beauty from 
longing eyes; the 
graceful folds of her 
red robe, the pose of 
her figure, the action 
of the workmen, the 
finely painted blue 
lilies in the fore- 
ground, all go to 
make up a splendid 
composition — with 
soul in it—the soul 
that shines through 
the wondering, sor- 
rowful eyes of the 
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girl who has “to dree her weird,” and has not yet 
learned that the way to happiness lies through 
suffering. 

Two companion pictures by Burne-Jones, be- 
longing to Mr. Connal, are of great distinction 


ARTEMIS. 
(From the Painting by G. F. Watts, R.A.) 


and importance —“Idleness and the Pilgrim of 
Love,” first exhibited by Mr. Connal, if I am not 
mistaken, in the Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts 
about 1886, but since then repainted and much 
altered; and “The Heart of the Rose,” first exhi- 
bited, together with the picture of “ Idleness,” in 
the New Gallery, 1893. These are illustrations of 
incidents in the world-renowned fourteenth-cen- 
tury poem, the “Romance of the Rose ”—part of 
which Chaucer translated into English and incor- 
porated for ever into English literature. “Idle- 
ness” and “The Pilgrim” figure in the portion of 
the romance with which Chaucer dealt. The lines 
in the New Gallery catalogue which followed the 
titles of both pictures were by William Morris. 
The dignity in these pictures is worthy of all 
praise; you see also that they are the direct 
expression of the artist’s feeling. The grace of 
the drawing, the beauty of the colour, the careful 


genuine touch of poetry. 
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attention to detail—never, however, obtruded— 
mark the master-hand. In subjects such as these 
Burne-Jones is an accomplished interpreter of 
Chaucer. I do not think he would be so much 
at home with the Miller or the Wife of Bath. 
The large water-colour of the “ Bath 
of Venus,” by Burne-Jones, is perhaps 
one of the finest nude pictures that any 
artist of late times has produced. The 
graceful lines of the figure, the absolute 
purity of the whole conception—naked 
and unashamed—the chastened colour, 
show the work of an artist-hand in- 
spired by a simple love of beauty. 
We all know the “ Wheel of Fortune.” 
Mr. Connal has a magnificent water- 
colour drawing of part of the big picture 
—robust and splendid in colour. In | 
many respects this is one of the strongest 
things in the collection. — 
Mr. Connal possesses two beautiful 
examples of G. H. Boughton, A.R.A— 
“ Hesitation” and “The Song Ended.” 
In “ Hesitation” we have a graceful girl, 
muffled up against winter’s rigours and 
with skates in her hand, looking at the 
surface of a frozen pond, as if doubtful 
whether the ice be strong enough to 
bear her fresh young beauty. In “The 
Song Ended” (see the frontispiece) 
there is in the costume delightful tones 
and variations of red. The girl looks 
with tender sympathetic eyes on a dead 
robin which she holds in her warm hand, 
and which she has probably picked up 
from among the snow-wreaths that sur- 
round her. There is pathos here of a 
most natural unforced kind. Both pictures are 
dainty, and redeemed from commonplace by a 
Subject, well chosen, is 
after all something in the hand of a master who 
knows how to deal with it. 

The “Antigone,” by Robert Herdman, R.S.A., 
is one of the strongest works painted by this 
artist, who had a keen sense of beauty both of 
colour and form, but did not always throw pith 
and “devilment” enough into his work. His 
delicate touch was shown to great advantage in 
his water-colours. Antigone is stately and im- 
pressive, and the colour of the red robe comes 
with telling effect. 

“ Artemis,” “huntress, chaste and fair,” and 
“Orpheus and Eurydice,” by G. F. Watts, R.A., are 
full—especially the latter—of this great artist's 
imaginative power. Here we have no striving after 
garish colour, but we have a poet-painter, thoroughly 
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in sympathy with his subject, placing before us 
the actors in the myths of bygone days. These 
old-world stories have a lesson for us yet, if we 





VENUS. 
(From the Painting by Sir E. Burne-Jones, Bart.) 


THE BATH OF 


had only ears to hear. What living man _ has 
done more to interpret their lessons and woo 
our attention to them than Watts ? 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti confessed to his brother 
that he always felt himself to be more of a poet 
than a painter. He was right. “Jenny” is worth 
all the canvases he ever painted, noble and high- 
intentioned and well thought-out as many of 
these are. Mr. Connal’s most important example 
of Rossetti is “ Mnemosyne,” massive, heavy-haired, 
rather ponderous. 

Mr. Connal’s collection is a large one, and I 
cannot even mention every picture it contains. 
Among some of the more notable are “The 
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Dance,” by Robert Blum, of New York, a spirited 
group of figures, piping and dancing; a delightful 
symphony in “silver and grey,” by Whistler; a 
“Study of a Head of Christ,” by Munkacsy; 
“Grey Stirling,” a well-toned landscape, by A. K. 
Brown, A.R.S.A.; a “Crucifixion,” by Monticelli ; 
a delicate seascape, “Yachts,” by Sir Francis 
Powell, P.R.S.W.; and one or two good examples 
of Madox Brown, Poynter, Philip Burne-Jones, 
Miss Pickering, and Stanhope. Old Masters are 
represented, too, such as Cranach, and various 
disciples of the Flemish and German schools; 
but, as I have already said, the colour is given 





ANTIGONE, 


(From the Painting by R. Herdman, R.S.A.) 


to the collection by the works of Burne-Jones 
and Albert Moore, and of those who have worked 
in a like spirit. 
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HOW AND WHAT TO READ: ADDRESSED TO ART-STUDENTS.—I. 


By J. E. HODGSON, R.A. 


E have heard of a certain 
Magliabecchi, librarian 
to some Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, who could not 
only quote any passage 
from any book you 
liked to mention, but 
could call up a sort of 
vision of its printed 
characters before his 
mind’s eye, and tell you 
whether it was at the 
top, or the middle, or 

the bottom of a page, and whether the page was to 
the right or to the left. If there was any connection 
between knowledge and usefulness, this Magliabecchi, 
this monster of erudition, ought to have been a 
great benefactor to mankind; as it is he was only a 
curiosity, and we remember him as a sort of bogey, 
a creature made up of parchment and _ printer's 
ink, who lived inside a labyrinth composed of all the 
sentences ever written or printed since the world 
began. This writer himself knew, in days gone by, 
a very worthy man who had trunks stuffed full of 
notebooks and references made by himself in the 
course of prodigious reading, and which would nave 
~ supplied materials for a history of the world, but 
who was never heard to make an original remark, or 
one particularly worth listening to. 

Clearly it is not the multitude of books a man has 
devoured which makes him “a full man ;” in fact, I 
have come to the conclusion that reading is of no 
use whatever without a certain habit; it is not 
method, because it operates unconsciously—a trick 
of the mind, which sifts the matter taken in at once 
and distributes it into the pigeon-holes of the brain. 
It proceeds with the utterest disregard of the 
author’s meaning and intention, it wrenches pos- 
tulate from predicate, fact from conclusion. The 
author’s reasoning may be’ just and profound, but 
it does not interest me; yet the fact is curious, 
and I put it away amongst other curious facts I 
have collected. The conclusion is conveyed in a neat 
epigrammatical sentence; I stow that away in the 
pigeon-hole for style. 

In fact, profitable reading, as it appears to me, 
is not an accumulation of knowledge en bloc, book 
piled upon book like a pyramid; it is rather a pro- 
cess which reduces books to a state of solution, and 
re-deposits the sediment, forming a sort of alluvium, 
‘ where all the good, interesting things one has ever 





read are mixed up, while all that appears useless or 
uninteresting has been allowed to float away into 
the ocean of oblivion. 

Matthew Arnold somewhere (probably in the 
preface to his edition of the “ Lives of the Poets,” but 
I have not the book by me) alludes to certain foci 
in our ininds—rallying-points on which knowledge 
leans, and which hold it together. These he calls 
pointes de repere, borrowing a French term connected 
with building. By mere chance I have borrowed a 
metaphor from the science of geology, and the same 
science suggests another, which illustrates the fact 
alluded to by Mr. Arnold. 

The chalk cliffs of Albion are composed of 
minute particles of lime deposited by water. They 
are seamed by beds of flints. In the core of each flint 
can be traced the remains of a defunct antediluvian 
sponge. Sponges contain silex, and in the course of 
ages have gathered to themselves all the silicious 
particles in their neighbourhood, and formed nodules 
of silex or flints—bundles of fortuitous atoms 
drawn together by affinity. A precisely analogous 
process goes on in the structure of the human mind. 
All we learn from experience or from the study of 
books is, in the first place, fluid matter, which gradu- 
ally settles down, and then, by the laws of affinity, 
facts and ideas gather together in clusters and form 
nodules. One of the most active as well as the most 
subtle of our faculties, that of association of ideas, is 
at work unceasingly, binding these nodules together, 
arranging and distributing facts and ideas in a 
sort of unconscious classification ; and idiotcy and 
insanity may possibly be caused by the absence or 
loss of that binding power. The cohesive element 
destroyed, facts and impressions are jumbled to- 
gether in confusion. Connected with this intuitive 
classification there is also a seeing faculty; it exists 
in a greater or less degree, but is, I suppose, never 
absent entirely. 

Bidder explained his extraordinary calculating 
feats by what he called a power of inental registra- 
tion: he saw the figures before him. And the equally 
astounding exhibition of a blindfolded player work- 
ing with four or five separate antagonists at the 
game of chess, is explained in the same way—he 
sees the boards in his mind’s eye. 

The process by which facts and ideas are grouped 
together into nodular accretions seems to act quite 
capriciously, and the nucleus is often as insignificant 
as it is unexpected. There is, for instance,.no ap- 
parent connection between a difficulty and Alexander 




















HOW AND 
the Great; and yet to me the word suggests that 
name. There is an old English word, “dulcarnon,” 
supposed to be still in use in some districts, It 
occurs in the following passage from Chaucer's 
“ Troilus and Cresseid,” iii. :— 


“T am, till God me better minde send, 
At dulcarnon, right at my wittes end. 


It means a difficulty ; to be in dulearnon is to be 
nonplussed, and this is its origin: Alexander the 
Great was represented on some Greek coins with 
two horns: those coins were known to the Arabs 
by the name of zukarnein, two horned (from 
zoodj, a pair; and karn, in the dual, a horn). 
They also gave the name to the 47th proposition of 
Euclid, from its similarity of form. The light of 
Euclid, like that of several other things, was shed 
over benighted Europe by Arabs, and the tough 
solution of the 47th proposition made zulkarnein an 
equivalent for a nonplus. Here is a strange instance 
of nodular accretion. 

He who remembers the facts will find a whole 
host of ideas and associations, apparently having no 
connection with each other, clinging round the word 
“difficulty.” He will think of Euclid, and with him, 
of his miseries as a fourth-form boy, which will inci- 
dentally connect him with the science of botany 
through the medium of the birch twig; then of 
the Arabs, of the Moslem invasion, and with it will 
come a host of picturesque associations—the scenery 
of Spain, the Alhambra, the Mosque of Cordova, will 
pass before his mind’s eye; he will catch a glimpse 
of the embalmed body of Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar, 
the Cid, seated, with his sword Tizona on his knee ; 
then will come the great Arab doctors, the pioneers 
of science. Averrhoes will be a new point of depar- 
ture, and he will glance at early Florentine art, at 
the quaint cloisters of Pisa; he will think of Dante 
and Petrarch, of the primitive ages, when the name 
of Averrhoes was a bugbear. Next he will think of 
the beautiful coinage of Greece, of Alexander, of the 
Hydaspes, the Oxus, and the Indus—regions teeming 
with romantic history; and these will be connected 
in his mind by a mysterious link with Geoffrey 
Chaucer and John of Gaunt, with Shakespeare, with 
the city of Canterbury and Sitothard’s print of the 
pilgrims; specially, at least in this writer's case, his 
thoughts will revert to the deserts of Central Asia, 
to Genghis Khan and Tamerlane, to Venice, and to 
Marco Polo. “And why Marco Polo?” the reader 
may ask. Because it was in a note to Colonel Yule’s 
edition of Marco Polo’s “ Travels” that he read the 
definition and history of the word “ dulearnon.” 

Here we have a vast number of subjects, numis- 
matics, history, poetry, biography, mathematics, 
geography, philology, anthropology, and any number 
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of other “ ologies,” connected by a mysterious tie of 
association with a single word. 

This process is going on incessantly in our minds, 
and, in the humble opinion of this writer, the true 
art of reading consists in facilitating and furthering 
this process ; in so reading that facts acquired shall 
work in with those already there, that idea shall be 
linked to idea, and the whole systematised and 
grouped, so as to be made readily available. 

These considerations apply to general reading, a 
subject as wide as the confines of human thought, 
whose extent can be inferred in a vague way by 
remembering that there are some 2,000 bookshelves, 
filled with books, open to the public round the 
reading-room of the British Museum; and they do 
not represent a twentieth part of what the building 
contains: a subject so vast can obviously by no hocus 
pocus, be conjured into the limited space of a maga- 
zine article or series of articles, and it is assuredly 
not the intention of THE MAGAZINE oF ArT to 
wander so far out of its prescribed path. 

Reading, as bearing on the study of art, narrows 
the field considerably no doubt; but new difficulties 
arise; we have escaped from the vaguenes of the 
infinite to find ourselves hemmed in by the re- 
strictions of the special and peculiar. Draw in the 
limits as we may, there is a suggestiveness in the 
subject which opens paths into the great world of 
books outside. When we speak of the study of art, 
we may mean a variety of things. 

We may propose to study the monuments of art 
that exist in different countries, or we may propose 
to study the source of artistic inspiration; and, 
again, we nay propose to study its influence and the 
part it plays in civilisation; and for each of these 
points of view we may find exponents. There are 
authorities who explain the masterpieces, others who 
urge us to go and do likewise, and others, again, who 
point out what the effect on the world of such things 
was and always will be. 

Every department of human knowledge tends to 
describe a circle, and to conform to the wide orb of 
universe outside it; as much as we see before us, so 
much is there also behind us, and art, though its im- 
portance and the influence it has had on the progress 
of humanity may possibly have been exaggerated 
(the present writer, who aspires to be a humble stu- 
dent of history and literature, as well as an artist, 
would rather burn pens and paper than assert that 
such has been the case, ex cathedrad of THE Maca- 
ZINE OF ART), yet, circumscribing it as the reader 
chooses, it occupies a vast field, it touches human 
nature all round; it has its moral, its intellectual, 
its social, its industrial, and its educational bearings. 
It clasps hands on the one side with science—with 
the consideration of certainties; on the other, it 
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spreads its open palms into the infinite, into the 
nebulous region which no philosophy has ever pene- 
trated—into the region of unformed boundless hope, 
and glorious anticipations. 

All the monuments of art yet discovered, the 
product of nations which could not possibly have 
had any intercourse with each other, have a certain 
family resemblance, and yet it is never precisely the 
same during two generations. It is a thing that 
always has been ; as surely as individuals have con- 
gregated and generated, so surely has art in some 
shape sprung up among them, if it is only in the 
rude shape presented by the sculptures of Easter 
Island; and always and in every place it seems to 
have suggested something mysterious and alien to 
the ordinary scenes of human life. It is a subject 
so full of interest that we are grateful to the author 
who gives us a bare exposition of it, a full explana- 
tion we cannot expect, as much of the world’s art 
must remain unintelligible. We cannot now de- 
cipher the meaning of the sculptures of Yucatan or 
Cambodia, or of the New Zealanders, we can only 
feel certain that they represent some supersensuous 
ideas, that in the imagination of those people human 
life was invested with some sort of solemnity, that it 


was enacted in a vast temple, from whose walls and. 


ceilings the dim forms of some mysterious and 
irresistible forces were supposed to look sternly down 
upon the shuddering crowds below. What night- 
mare visions haunted them we cannot tell, but their 
art was, no doubt, an attempt to embody them. _ Its 
study is of no practical utility to the student, as it 
has only a speculative interest; but the case is dif- 
ferent when we consider the monuments of Egypt, 
of Assyria, and Greece. Here we discern how the 
modern theory of art, the only consistent and intelli- 
gible one to us, was gradually formulated and per- 
fected. We perceive how the multiplicity of natural 
phenomena ceased to perplex these ancient peoples, 
how the sublime idea of unity brought order and 
clearness into their conceptions. The veil is lifted 
and art is seen to be what it really is: man’s tri- 
bute of imitation to the Almighty Artificer of the 
universe, and an acknowledgment of the complete- 
ness and perfection of universal order and design. 
In late days, very late days when compared with 
all time, and since the advent of Gerard Dowism, 
art has become mainly literal, and no longer sym- 
bolical ; but for all that the student is bound to make 
himself acquainted with the early history of art ; 
there is no heat or force in literalism to develop the 
artistic temperament: that has been perfected, not 
by straining after the obvious, but the impossible ; it 
has been generated in the vain struggle to attain 
perfection, and requires a more powerful stimulus 


than is given by the every-day and the familiar; so 
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that the student who loses himself in the contempla- 
tion of past times, and of a condition of things 
which appears to him so entirely favourable to art, 
is in a better case and more likely to develop his 
imaginative powers than he who only studies the art 
of his day. In this matter Messrs. Perrot and 
Chipiez may be recommended as reliable guides. 

But the young reader must bear in mind that 
art is a thing of profound import, that it touches 
human nature all round, and expresses a wide cycle 
of ideas and impressions, and that consequently there 
is no special branch of reading exclusively adapted 
to it. Everything which goes to make a man, which 
tends to give breadth to his understanding and 
dignity to his character, tends also to improve him 
as an artist, so that he who should prescribe the 
course of reading best suited to him would find 
himself constrained to point to the example of such 
aman as Sir William Hamilton. Some studies are, 
however, more stimulating than others, and in this 
quality I think biography is supreme; human nature 
is so completely the same in all ages that, in reading 
the lives of artists of bygone times, we forget the 
lapse of years, the past is merged in the present, and 
the present is imbued with the past. Costumes dis- 
appear, the pallium and the toga, the hood and the 
gown, the ruff and the doublet, the bobwig and 
cocked-hat, all vanish away, and we see only the 
man who, without his frippery, is much like our- 
selves, only an inch or two taller: we profit by his 
example, and we learn prudence by his mistakes. 
The lives of great men are very imposing; as a 
popular poet puts it, they have left “footprints on the 
sands of time;” but it is no detraction to their merit, 
and an encouragement to us, to find that they did 
not plump down from the skies upon the yielding 
sand, that they had many weary trudges and pur- 
poseless wanderings before they got there. 

Theory and criticism are also important studies 
to the artist; but here the young student must be 
cautious. A theorist without a crotchet and a critic 
without a bias are as rare as black swans were once 
supposed to be, and it is time enough for sectar- 
ianism when we get older. There is nothing more 
distressing to a young enthusiast than to have 
unpalatable doctrines propounded to him by a 
learned and philosophical critic ; he feels he cannot 
gainsay his conclusions, and he has not learnt to 
dispute his premises. It is bewildering to a young 
student to be told by a serious writer like Rio that 
the Italian Renaissance was not a progress, but the 
reverse, that it was a relapse into paganism and 
materialism. He is only anxious to know what is 
good art and what is bad; and when another serious 
writer tells him that it was not Michelangelo or 
Raffaelle who produced the best art, but a most 
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holy monk of Fiesole, he does not quite know what 
to think or what to be at: in which condition I 
would humbly advise him to drop his book and to 
go to the National Gallery. 

Books abound, as a venerable female relative of 
this writer’s used to remark, “they are as thick as 
thieves in Vallambrosa.” In the library of the Royal 
Academy there are upwards of five thousand volumes 
of various character, all of them, from the “ Hypner- 
otomachia” of Poliphile, to Dibdin’s “ Decameron 
of Bibliography,” bearing more or less directly upon 
art, and all written with the best intentions to 
interest and instruct, though perhaps not meeting 
with equal success in attainiag those objects. I do 
not profess to be a guide through such a maze, and, 
indeed, none is necessary, as I shall explain in the 
next paper. The surest guides to learning are 
interest and curiosity, which are resources within 
ourselves, independent of extraneous aid. 

Let the reader only bear in mind that ingenious 
distinction, first drawn by De Quincey, between the 
literature of knowledge and the literature of power. 
When we read to acquire facts, almost any book 
will do, that is if the author has taken pains to 
collect them; it matters not how awkwardly those 
facts are strung together, not even if there is little 
connection between them, the reader himself will 
supply the rallying-points. In this matter the 
reader can suit his own taste, as books are not 
wanting. I myself do not mind a dry book : dryness 


passes ; but when an author, having no style of his 
own, must perforce affect one because he is writing— 
must use another language and other words than he 
would use if speaking, and that only for the pur- 
pose of imparting facts, then I refuse to read him, 
and look for another more to my taste. 

But when we come to the literature of power we 
have to do with a very different category. No one 
can mistake it. The essential difference there is 
between the writings of Dr. Doran and Thomas 
Carlyle is felt intuitively by everyone, and with the 
literature of power we may not choose and discard 
at will, lest our choice condemn us; we must live 
up to it, as Reynolds did up to Raffaelle’s frescoes. 
The author who is able to launch the winged word, 
which falls like seed upon the mind, may not always 
find the soil prepared for him; and if an author of this 
class does not appeal to us, we must put the book 
down, and return to him later on—perhaps again and 
again, until such time as we are ready for him, and 
then the sentence which carried no definite meaning 
will suddenly be found to assume the importance of a 
revelation, which makes light what before was dark, 
and puts order where all was confusion. Those 
are the supreme moments in a reader’s life, and a 
serene joy, a temperate exultation, suffuse his mind, 
and, as he lays down his book to reflect, he feels that 
he has crossed another hill in the arduous road—that 
thenceforth other beacons will guide him onwards, 
and newer and keener interests will enliven his path. 
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oldest of all industries, 
and the potter’s-wheel 
the oldest of mechani- 
cal appliances. The 
fragile nature of the 
work, and its conse- 
quent demand for care- 
ful tending, has appa- 
rently contributed to 
its preservation, so 
that, paradoxical as it may seem, the pottery of 
most ancient peoples has found its way into 
the hands of us moderns, and to-day one of the 
most interesting subjects of study is this same 
ancient pottery with its painted legendary histories. 

The myths of ancient Greece, as recorded by 





* “Greek Vase Paintings.” A Selection of Examples. With 
Preface, Introduction, and Description, by J. E. Harrison and 
D. 8. MacColl. (Fisher Unwin.) 


the paintings on its vases, have formed the sub- 
jects of several articles by Miss Jane Harrison in 
THE MAGAZINE OF AkT, whose readers have been 
made familiar with the Greek painters’ idea of 
“The Judgment of Paris,” “Ulysses and the Sirens,” 
and other similar themes. This gifted writer qn 
classic art has just now given to the world a book 
in which she has looked at this subject from 
another point of view, and has dealt with the art 
of making and of painting the pots which have 
handed on to us the Greek ideal of the myths. 
The book is, properly speaking, not a history 
of Greek pottery painting. The large plates in it 
represent the decorations of some of the best-known 
pieces in European museums, and the text of the 
work has reference to these particular specimens, 
As the author says in her introductory note: “It 
is an attempt to tell simply how vases were 
made and painted, something of their shapes and 
uses, the subjects with which they are decorated 
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The potter's difficulties and risks 

Bs ; were as great as or greater in 

* yea” | \ ancient days than now, and burn- 

a ing was the trying ordeal. Ac- 
me ee : cording to one of their poets, “the 
: mt i demons of Crackage and Splitage 

se S :. oa, 4 and Wreckage” haunted the fiery 

oven to ruin the artist’s work wher- 


es WF ever chance permitted. 
For the most part the clay 


used by the Greeks was a red one, 
and on this in the early days 
figures were painted in black, but 
later on the figures were left red, 
and the background painted black, 
and, as is the case with all forms 
of art, this pottery painting grew 
less simple with time, and _ the 
artists added other colours, not 
always to the improvement of the 
ware. Into the methods of the differ- 
ent potters, and the various shapes 
of their vases and their uses, of 
the methods of the painting and 
their inscription, the authors give 
an interesting account, and the il- 
lustrations are large and clear. We 
are glad to be able to give on a re- 
duced scale specimens of the latter. 







































ODYSSEUS AND THE SIRENS: THREE LOVE GODS. 
(From a Vase in the British Museum.) 


and their inscriptions, the methods by 
which we are able to date them. 
Above all, it is an attempt to put to- 
gether what is known as to the 
methods and even mannerisms of the 
several artists who made the selected 
examples, what traditions they followed, 
their influence on each other, and their 
general attitude towards literature and 
popular tradition.” 

And then the author gives the 
most interesting story of how the 
Greek vases were roughed out by 
hand, and turned on the wheel and 
stood to dry; of how they were then 
painted and fired in the kiln or oven, 
and an illustration is given of the 
whole process, taken from a_black- 
figured vase in the Pinakothek at 
Munich, in which is shown every 
stage of the work—turning, drying, 
painting, firing, until at length the pot 
is in the hand of the connoisseur. 
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PROCNE, PHILOMELA, AND ITYS. 
From a Cyliz in the Louvre.) 
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OUR GRAPHIC HUMORISTS. 


PHIL 


MAY. 


By M. H. SPIELMANN. WITH SKETCHES BY PHIL May. 


ICKENS, said his great and generous rival, quietly 
came and took his place modestly at the head 

of English literature. And in such a manner into 
the front rank of graphic 
humorists there one day 
stepped a youth—a young 
provincial, unknown in the 
Great City, little known 


nearly friendless. His 
talent was little known, 
for very few had seen his 
work; but those who had, 
recognised in it at once 
that unmistakable quality 
of excellence which ap- 
peals not less to the public 
than to the artist. 

The story of Mr. Phil 
May’s life—there is not 
much of it to tell, and in ap- 
pearance at least he is still 
little more than a youth 
—is as simple and clearly 
marked as one of his own 
designs. He was born in 
1864 at Leeds. His father 
was not in good circum- 
stances; and when the PHIL 
child was twelve years old (Drawn by 
he was taken from school 
and put in the way of earning his own living. 
He had always loved to draw. Paper and pencil 
were his greatest joy, and battle-scenes his favourite 
subjects. It is true that these battle-scenes fore- 
shadowed but little of future excellence in figure- 
drawing, for—granted all the suggestion of action 
and “go”—they contained little else than smoke, 
imposing in their great volumes of driving cloud, 
with bayonets sticking out bravely in every direc- 
tion. The boy loved all this circumstance of war, 
and imagined not only figures, but whole regi- 
ments of them, behind the great rolling curtain; 
yet it cannot be denied that the difficulties of the 
figure, artistically speaking, were as yet unattacked. 
So, observing the lad’s devotion to art, his father 
sent him, with curious inconsequence, to an archi- 
tect’s, to learn the art and mystery of scheming 
plans and drawing elevations. It at once became 
apparent that it was not by architecture that the 
boy would build up his fortune and carve his way 








to.fame; and after a couple of weeks he turned 
his back upon the office in despair, exchanging that 
reposeful and highly respectable profession for one 
far more Bohemian in its 
character and customs. 
He joined a company of 
strolling players at a 
salary of not less than 
twelve shillings a week, 
and at once took up a 
unique position in the 
company. He had, indeed, 
newly discovered a strange 
facility for caricature, the 
result of great power of 
observation and penetra- 
tion into character, com- 
bined with a keen sense 
of humour and a rapidly 
improving excellence with 
the pencil. His duties 
then consisted, secondarily, 
of playing small parts, 
such as pages and the 
like, sometimes rising to 


; WW inform the principals that 


x 2 their carriages waited 

without. But primarily 
MAY. he had the making of 
Himself.) caricatures of the chief 


actors of the troupe for 

display in the shop windows of the towns through 
which they toured. The practice thus afforded 
him was invaluable; and of hardly less assistance 
was the encouragement shown to his budding art 
by the applause of his companions. But the life 
he led was a hard one, hard enough to be keenly 
felt by the boy, who yet had never known what 
luxury might be, and had enjoyed but little even 
of the barest comfort. But for four years he perse- 
vered, travelling, drawing, and acting. In 1878 his 
first public appearance in the press was made in 
the now extinct Yorkshire Gossip; and when he was 
sixteen years of age he returned to Leeds. Here 
he left the stage behind him, as he had originally 
left the architect’s, and he devoted his energies to 
such work as he was lucky enough to find to do. 
And so far did he succeed in challenging recog- 
nition that that very autumn he was employed to 
design the costumes for the great Leeds pantomime. 
The same year—1882—Mr. May determined to 
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try his fortune in London town. He came pro- 
vided with an introduction to Mr. Bancroft’s 
manager, and he quickly proved his powers as a 
caricaturist by making coloured character-sketches 
of Mr. Bancroft and one or two other theatrical 
celebrities for a paper called 
Society, together with a 
couple of Christmas number 
cartoons that were crowded 
with portraits. For these 
caricatures he never was 
paid, but they led to an 
introduction to the editor of 
the St. Stephen’s Review, for 
which he began by contri- 
buting a sketch of Mr. Toole; 
and so rapidly did he es- 
tablish himself as a popular 
favourite in its pages that 
within a few weeks he was 
commissioned to illustrate 
throughout the Christmas 
number of that journal, 
which, under the title of 
“The Coming Paradise,” 
attracted considerable atten- 
tion. This work, varied with 
theatrical costume designing, 
and occasional drawings for 
the Penny Illustrated Paper, 
continued for two years, 
when Mr. May was tempted 
to go to Australia to join 





the staff of the Sydney i 
Bulletin—a paper which its fi 
admirers declared to be the | 
funniest paper in the world, t 


a quarry of humour worked 
by the comic papers of other 
countries in search of fun 
and originality. It was here 
that he threw off the tram- 
mels of other artists by whose 
influence he had allowed his 
genius to be guided, and, by 
force of circumstances to be recounted later on, 
adopted that style of draughtsmanship of which 
he is now the accomplished master. 

It is, I believe, generally conceded that those 
who are ininded to “see life,” lack neither subject 
nor opportunity in Australia. Of both Mr. May 
took full advantage. During 1885 and the three 
years that followed, circumstances threw him a 
good deal among “men about town,” and to them 
he devoted as much attention, as much keen 
analytical study, as his duties (and perhaps his 
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tastes as well) led him to lavish on the theatre, the 
racecourse, and the prize-ring. He saw all there 
was to be seen, both in town and in the bush, 
and then set sail for Europe, stopping on his 
way home at Rome to study the Old Masters, 
and practise _oil- painting. 
In 1889 he came back to 
England to make drawings 
for his old paper, the S. 
Stephen’s Review, of Colonel 
North’s famous ball (Colonel 
North being a proprietor of 
the paper); and then he 
pitched his tent in Paris, 
whither he went to study 
art and life—not among the 
painters’ studios, however, 
nor within the shadow of 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
but in the streets and public 
places of that kaleidoscopic 
capital. 

On his return to town 
Mr. May made drawings for 
the Graphic, for Black and 
White, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Illustrated 
London News, and the Daily 
Graphic, as well as for those 
inimitable “annuals” which, 
known by his name, have 
taken the town by storm. 
It was in 1892, while still 
an occasional contributor to 
the Sydney Bulletin, he pro- 
duced his “Parson and 
Painter” (republished from 
the St. Stephen's Review), 
which created a_ veritable 
furore. Then followed a 
projected journey round the 
world vid Chicago and San 
Francisco; and  notwith- 
standing that that journey 
came to a premature close 
when the latter city was reached, it was fruitful 
in sketches, admirable as works of art as they are 
exquisite as studies of character. Mr. May now 
divides his time between Paris and London, pro- 
ducing as much as he chooses for the Graphic 
and the Sketch, and rejoicing, too, at having re- 
ceived his blue ribbon as comic draughtsman at 
‘the hands of Mr. Burnand of Punch. 

Such, in a few words, are the main facts of 
Mr. May’s artistic life; but that his art may be 
understood, it is necessary that something should 
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be said on the subject of his artistic temperament. 
If Mr. May has a fault—and he unquestionably 
has—it is the excessive generosity of his cha- 
racter. Generous in all things, he is generous 
most in this, that 
his admiration is at 
all times ready to 
gush forth on the 
good points of any 
good work that 
may come to his 
notice, and his 
praises are loud 
and unselfish to a 
degree of magna- 
nimity rarely ex- 
ceeded even by that 
most magnanimous 
of all classes—the 
class of artists. An 
example I call to 
mind is when I 
took him, on his last 
return to London, 
into the National 
Gallery to bring 
him before the 
great Fred Walker 
—*“The Harbour of 
Refuge” — newly 
acquired. He gazed 
at it speechless at 
first, then smiling 
and beaming with 
cheeks and eyes, as 
he recognised _ its 
splendid qualities ; 
and when at last 
he consented to be drawn away, he muttered 
“Scorcher!” under his bréath, and would talk 
of little else on the way home. Just as frankly 
appreciative is he of the work of contemporaries, 
even of so-called rivals. And yet, with all his 
admiration, he appears to have permitted himself 
to be influenced by no artist whatever, save at 
the beginning, while still a lad, by Mr. Linley 
Sambourne. But even that influence—assumed, no 
doubt, by that strong feeling for line, or instinct 
for essentials, which distinguishes both artists—soon 
wore off, and Mr. May now stands alone in his 
own line: a man of barely thirty years, without 
a master, yet with many disciples and more 
imitators. His power of selection is instinctive 
and innate. For all that he left school when 
most boys are still thinking of their games, his 
taste in literature, as in art, is by nature refined 
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and just, however much his choice of subject, for 
the sake of his own drawings, may depart from 
the life of the upper classes; and yet in this 
refinement, this power of selection, even this 
method of drawing which he invented for himself, 
he is always wholly original and powerfully in- 
dividual. 

I have said that Phil May was, to some degree, 
influenced by Mr. Linley Sambourne, and so, it 
cannot be doubted, was he also guided by the ex- 
ample of Randolph Caldecott. For not only does 
he seize the essential lines of a design somewhat 
in the manner of the latter artist, but his method 
of suggesting character and humorous expression 
are in several respects similar to what we find 
in the best of Caldecott’s immortal “toy books.” 
But if Mr. May owes something to Sambourne 
and Caldecott, it is certain that—contrary to what 
has been written with some show of authority—he 
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has been in no way moved by the example of 
Vierge, for the unanswerable reason that until 
the recent exhibition of Vierge’s work was held 
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in London, the young caricaturist had never seen 
a single example of his pencil. 

I say “caricaturist;” but in truth it is hardly 
correct to call him so. There is, indeed, little of 
that fierce quality of conception about his work, 
little of that: subject-matter which makes you think, 
little of that sardonic appeal 
to head and heart at once, 
which make up the sum of 
true caricature. “Caricature,” 
says Carlyle, in his essay on 
Burns, “is drollery, not hu- 
mour;” and Mr. May is, 
above all things, a humorist, 
and neither a politician nor 
a reformer, nor even, if pro- 
perly understood, a satirist. 
His aim is to show men 
and things as they are, seen 
through a curtain of fun and 
raillery—not as they might 
or ought to be. Yet the 
essence of his work is truth, inexorable truth; 
and his version of life is depicted to a grateful 
public with the unerring pencil of a laughing phi- 
losopher. And, moreover, his greatest quality is 
the astounding excellence of his draughtsmanship; 
and such excellence, so far from being germane 
to caricature, is not only unnecessary to it, but 
sometimes even a hindrance. 

Mr. May then, correctly speaking, is a humorist; 
and not only a humorist in his choice of subject 
and in his way of seeing things, but emphatically so 
in the method he employs in setting them before 
us. His drawing, his very lines, are often funny. 
As you look in admiration, and sometimes in 
amazement, at the consummate artistry of this 
draughtsmanship, you become instinctively aware 
how genuinely comic are the lines themselves. 
You can often cover up the heads of his figures, 
yet find plenty to laugh at in the mere realisa- 
tion and drawing of their limbs and _ clothes, 
the humour appearing not only in the twist of 
an arm or the cut of a pair of trousers, but 
in the very lines which compass them round 
about. 

And this is one of the secrets of Mr. May’s art. 
Two leading characteristics, it will readily be seen, 
distinguish his work: the first, the extreme economy 
of means by which his effects are produced; and 
the second, the extraordinary quality of those 
means—that is to say, of the lines he employs. 
As regards the former, as I have already hinted, 
he was originally driven to his present style 
through force of circumstances. This consisted in 
nothing more poetic than the badness, or unsuit- 
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ableness, of printing-machines. Mr. May had, 
indeed, always placed due value on the im- 
portance of line as against light and shade— 
seeking rather to suggest chiaroscuro than to ex- 
press it. But it was the printing-machines of the 
Sydney Bulletin that led him to suppress more and 
more every line that was not absolutely necessary, 
so that the drawings might be fairly well repro- 
duced by a rotary printing press, which prints 
and throws off an issue, at the rate of heaven- 
knows-how-many copies per hour, on paper little 
adapted to fine-art purposes. 

Pleased with the artistic result of a method 
which at first was really devised as a self-protection 
against indifferent fate and callous machine-iminders, 
Mr. May set about perfecting himself in a method 
which promised so well both artistically and 
practically ; and he exercised himself with untiring 
zeal and perseverance until he arrived, presum- 
ably, at expressing what he had to express in 
the minimum of lines. 





But it must not be supposed that these sketches 
—so simply achieved and so free from effort—are 
obtained with the ease they proclaim. It is the 
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attribute of all great art, this absence of effort in 
the execution of it. Yet as a matter of fact the 
“lightning” character of Mr. May’s work is as 
deceptive as Monsieur Renouard’s. Mr. May, in 
spite of appearances, is a slow worker—slow and 
desperately serious, for all the bubbling fun and 
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constant flow of wit and humour that render him 
one of the jolliest and most amusing of companions. 
If he has to introduce into a drawing the portrait 
of some particular person from whom he is unable 
to obtain a sitting, he will watch his victim and 
sketch him with the most deliberate care and 
conscientiousness ; he will even “get him in bits” 
if it is necessary, and, not infrequently, when he 
returns to his studio the artist will find that he 
has the nose on one page of his note-book, the 
eye on another, and the muscles about the mouth 
on a third; and to obtain a likeness, these must 
all be pieced together. And then models are 
procured—for there is little chic in Mr. May’s 
philosophy, for all the appearance of it—and the 
whole composition is as carefully and accurately 
worked out as if the design was for a great 
historical painting, instead of a sketch of just a 
holiday crowd for the Daily Graphic or a “social 
eut” for Punch. 
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And when it is done? 


Well, then the artist 
has before him a finished pencil drawing of con- 
siderable elaboration—a drawing laboriously worked 
up from life studies, accurate in form, and light 
and shade ; and constructed from studies of landscape 
or city backgrounds and from figure studies, in chalk 
and pencil, on paper 


and in sketch-books 
innumerable, as_ well 
as in the great collec- 
tion of black chalk on 
brown paper, height- 
ened with touches of 
white, something of the 
sort we have a score 
of times admired from 
Sir Frederic Leighton’s 
hand. Then it is that 
the artist begins to 
make his pen-drawing, 
and to eliminate every 
unnecessary touch, 
every line that has 
not its own mission to 
serve, its own tale to 
tell. In short, he pulls 
down all the elaborate 
scaffolding by the aid 
of which he has built 
up his work, and the 
drawing stands re- 
vealed—complete in its 
simplicity and simple 
in its completeness, 
giving no hint of the 
labour that evolved it, 
and extorting from the casual observer the innocent 
tribute, “ Fine, isn’t it? Wonderfully good! And 
evidently, as you see, just knocked off in five 
minutes!” Five minutes! 

It is hard, I am aware, for one who has not 
seen the method of Mr. May’s working, to realise 
how much conscientious labour he lavishes upon 
his pictures of life and character. In subtlety the 
best of them are surpassed by few productions of 
the present day, and may, indeed, be compared 
with the work of Charles Keene—especially in the 
masterly ease and certainty in his studies, and the 
sense of beauty and of feeling revealed in records 
of landscape and figure alike. A main character- 
istic, of course, differentiates the younger and 
cruder master from the elder—his final devotion 
to line as opposed to “lining,” and his willing 
sacrifice of effect obtainable by a less heroic method. 

In this connection a peculiar practice of primary 
importance must be mentioned. When Mr. May 
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puts pen to paper and starts upon a line, he con- 
tinues that line without lifting his hand until he 
finds himself in danger of going wrong. He thus 
obtains a continuity of line which to him is of 
infinite value—combining something of the digni- 
fied sweep which distinguished Cruikshank’s earliest 
etchings, and which is one of the chief beauties of 
Mr. Sambourne’s work, with the unerring rightness 
and instinctive perception which were specially 
characteristic of Charles Keene’s. This it is that 
gives to Mr. May’s portrait-drawings the appear- 
ance of facility which makes truth of likeness 
all the more startling and amusing. Examine the 
portrait of Mr. Gladstone on the opposite page, 
a portrait-sketch taken in the House of Commons, 
and afterwards redrawn in ink. There is here 
little trace of caricature, yet it is hard to suppress 
a smile at the life-like veracity of the sketch. It 
is as serious as can be; as serious and as successful 
as Mr. McClure Hamilton’s famous painting; and 
it may be said that fewer truer character-portraits 
of the unsuspecting sitter have ever been produced. 
The folded arms are suggested to perfection, not 
expressed ; and the whole pose is as characteristic 
of Mr. Gladstone, though perhaps a little too robust, 
as it is admirable from the point of view of art. 
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It is impossible not to recognise that we have 
here an artist who, far as he has already gone, is 
destined to go much farther still. Whether he 
adheres to his summary method of execution or 
modifies it in the direction of a greater appearance 
of finish; whether circumstances will induce him 
to divide his favours more evenly between upper 
and lower classes; or whether, again, he continues to 
devote himself more particularly to the humours 
of the broader side of life—he will find his 
reputation more and more firmly established in 
the very front rank of our comic draughtsmen. 
But I, for one, believe he will far exceed this 
point, and that, as Cruikshank did before him, 
and Robson on the stage, he will extend his field 
and prove his power as much in tragedy as in 
comedy; and that, if he is not led away, he will 
vindicate his position as one of our undoubted 
masters, whose rare good fortune it is (unlike 
Charles Keene) to be accepted equally by artists, 
who appreciate the beauty of his eclectic technique, 
and by the great public, who, caring little for 
artistic excellence, hail every new creation of 
Phil May’s with the applause and laughter that 
are the sincerest tribute to the genuine humorist, 
the artist, and man of the world. 





A DISSERTATION ON FOREIGN BELLS. 


By W. SHAW-SPARROW. 
HAVE somewhere 


read of an eminent 
French divine, an auth- 
ority on all questions 
relating to campanology, 
who entertains a strong 
opinion that all good 
old church bells, hung 
in a faultless set or 
suite, are more or less 
intimately associated with nearly all the arts. 
And without doubt, if we reflect on this matter, 
we shall meet with many observations to lead us 
to the same opinion. 

It may be said, for example, without any great 
extravagance, that such good old bells are in 
perfect touch with drawing, not only through 
their grace of line, but dee through the nice, 
the minute balance of their huge proportions ; and 
in the next place we may observe, with the utmost 
confidence, that their quaintly worded legends or 
inscriptions, and the varied bas-reliefs of a fine 
pictorial character, with which they are adorned, 
bring them into near association with engraving. 
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I will make mention now of their alliance with 
the arts mechanical, that was happily brought 
about by the first successful inventors of intricate 
bell machinery; while a knowledge of their most 
careful tuning in concordance with the diatonic 
scale, and a knowledge of the fact that they are 
unisons to each other, ought surely to convince 
any reasonable deaf person of their pleasing con- 
cord with music. Nor ought it ever to be for- 
gotten, though it often has been, that the influence 
of church bells on architecture is not less note- 
worthy, for to them indirectly we probably owe all 
the venerable towers in the Christian world. Mind! 
I say Christian world, for the minaretted mosque 
appeared long before the high, the imposing bell 
tower; and when it is remembered that Moham- 
medans were originally taught by their religion to 
cherish a pious fear of bells, whose ringing sounds 
were believed to distress the myriads of happy 
spirits wandering unseen in space, it will be owned, 
I feel sure, that the minaret was added to the 
mosque, not for the sake of bells, but for the sake 
of its own beauty. 

Even in the seventh century, in the age of 
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Mohammed and of Caliph Abd-el-Malek, certain 
Byzantine architects thought out, planned, and 
brought to completion a famous minaretted mosque, 
the Mosque of Damas; whereas the towers of our 
Christian places of worship scarcely rose above the 
roof until about the tenth century, being simply 
intended, not for the harbouring of bells, but as 
lanterns for the admission of light. Francis Grose, 
an invaluable authority on all questions connected 
with the antiquities of his country, expresses a 
belief that an addition to the height of those 
stunted towers “was in all likelihood suggested on 
the more common use of bells;” and several French 
authorities, too, having expressed the same belief, 
observe that no high and massive belfries were 
erected till the pristine custom of hanging bells 
in little campaniles separated from the church had 
begun to be more honoured in the breach than 
the observance. 

According to this, therefore, the first belfry 
towers owed their origin entirely to a utilitarian 
want, while the first minaret seems to have been 
a happy, spontaneous expression of strong artistic 
feeling. 

The invention of bells is attributed by some of 
the best foreign campanologists to the Egyptians, 
who are credited with having made use of such 
percussion instruments to announce the sacred fétes 
of Osiris. In China they are said to have been 
known nearly 3,000 years before the birth of Christ. 

The Greeks and the Romans, it is said, never 
used bells of a large size. Yet the hour of bathing 
and the opening of the market-places were adver- 
tised daily by ringing bells, and it appears to 
me that small ones would scarcely have answered 
the purpose. In the time of Thucydides, 400 B.c., 
the patrols who went the midnight rounds in 
garrisons and camps had a hand-bell or codon, by 
which the sentinels were kept wide awake in their 
sentry-boxes. You may read, too, in Theocritus, 
how the priests of Cybele, the delirious Corybantes 
or Galli, always jingled bells during the wild cele- 
brations of their festivities; and also that the priests 
of the Cabiri did the same whilst performing their 
obscene rites. Tydeus, one of the seven chiefs of 
the army of Adrastus, put bells on the handle 
of his shield; and Rhesus, a King of Thrace, and 
a warrior of “difficult and ravaging hand,” used 
them to decorate the harness of his swift and 
noted horses. 

But to come nearer to our own times. Ac- 
cording to Pliny, who died in the seventy-ninth 
year of the Christian era, each of the pinnacles 
ornamenting the monument of Porsena was circled 
with bantling bells; and Juvenal, the last of the 
Roman poets, ventures to discern a resemblance 


between the chattering of women and the ceaseless 
bickering of what the French call clochettes. Then 
again is Lucian to be cited, from whom we learn 
that the slaves were awakened every morning 
by sound of bell, just as we were at school, and 
that “an instrument (Clepsydra) mechanically con- 
structed with water, which rang a bell as the 
water flowed to measure time.” 

St. Paulinus, Bishop of Nola in Campania, A.D. 
409-431, is said to have been the first to employ 
these sonorous agents in the Christian church: 
“hence nola and campana, the names of certain 
bells.” But these assertions will scarcely bear 
investigation, being founded on the bad interpre- 
tation of a sentence written by Isidore of Seville. 
At all events, church bells were extremely rare 
two hundred and ten years after the date assigned 
for their adoption by the clergy of the West, for 
by merely ringing those of St. Stephen’s Church, 
at Sens, the proved troops of Clotaire II. were 
put to headlong flight, nor did they return another 
day to vindicate the truth of the proverb. It has 
also been maintained that Pope Sabinianus (604- 
606) was the first to apply bells to churches; but 
we have abundant proof that two or three were 
heard in France as early as 550. In the seventh 
century, says Anastasius the Bibliothecary, Pope 
Stephen II. had three placed in a campanile built 
on the basilic of St. Peter at Rome; and about 
a hundred and fifty years later, in the time of 
Charlemagne, the monk Tauchon was reckoned a 
master in the almost sacred art of bell-founding, 
and some metal songsters were credited with divine 
intelligence. For example, the monk of St. Gall 
speaks of a certain founder who had received 
from Charlemagne a large quantity of good copper 
and a hundredweight of pure silver, with which 
materials the artist had promised to cast a bell 
of exceeding beauty and sweetness of tone; but 
the devil taking entire possession of his heart, 
he used tin as of yore, and kept the silver for 
himself. And upon an appointed day, when the 
new bell had been safely lodged in a new cam- 
panile, a great crowd of distinguished persons 
assembled to applaud its music; but lo! the 
strongest arms tugging at the rope produced not 
a sound so loud as the buzzing of one thrifty 
bee, and when the enraged artist seized the rope, 
and desperately added his own weight and nervous 
strength, the heavy clapper, unfastened by divine 
will, fell down upon his head and killed him. 
Here let me relate three more legendary instances 
of the bell’s self-expression of religious fervour. 
The well-known bell of the Villela is reputed 
to have rung without human assistance when- 
ever Spain was menaced with some misfortune. 























It was thus that it made its funereal “voice” 
heard to announce the death of Ferdinand the 
Catholic, that too pious king who introduced the 
inquisition into Spain. Since that day, however, 
its prophetic faculty has never once asserted itself, 
and now sturdy ringers find in the Villela bell 
a good excuse for tippling. One reads also how 
St. Eloi cut off a church from the enjoyment of 
religious privileges, and how the interdicted priest 
tried to ignore the prohibition of his bishop, but 
that the wise bell, more docile than he, steadily 
refused to summon the congregation. Again, near 
Rome, in the Alban Hills, there lies a quaint little 
town, Gennazano by name. “There is an inter- 
esting shrine there,” says one writer, “and a 
wonderful image of the Virgin Mary. This image, 
so the story runs, was originally sent direct from 
Paradise to Scutari, in Albania. When the Turks 
came to Scutari, the image took to itself wings 
and flew to Gennazano. When it arrived, all the 
bells of the town began ringing of their own accord, 
and miraculous visions of holy angels were noticed 
in the sky.” 

As we have seen, India and China had very 
large bells long before the rest of the world, 
Two Arabs who journeyed through China in the 
ninth century have delivered down to us an 
interesting account of the great popular justice 
bells, then in use throughout the whole of that 
country. In each town there was a bell of a 
large size fixed to the wall above the head of 
the Prince or Governor, and to it was attached a 
rope a mile or so in length, and laid so temptingly 
along the main thoroughfare that the humblest 
sufferer from injustice seldom hesitated to tug at 
it without fear. As soon as the bell sounded, the 
Governor sent for the petitioner, and “serious 
business, craving quick dispatch,” met with instant 
and honest recognition. And even above the 
head of the Emperor himself there was such a 
noisy friend to the people, but he who rang it 
without sufficient cause—and his Celestial Majesty 
was often difficult to please in this particular— 
was switched in a very lively manner. As for 
the celebrated quartette of monster bells at Nankin, 
one is nearly twelve English feet high, with a 
diameter of seven and a half, and a circumference 
of twenty-three; its metal about the edges is seven 
inches thick, its weight is computed at 50,000 
pounds, and its shape, but for a bulging in the 
middle, would be cylindrical. Father Le Compte 
adds there are seven others in Pekin, cast in the 
time of Joula, and weighing 120,000 pounds each; 
but being struck with wooden clappers their tone 
is feeble. 

Immanuel of Paris was the first large bowrdon 
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cast in Europe. Given by Jean de Montaigu, in 
1400, to the Cathedral of Notre Dame, and named 
Jacqueline after the donor’s wife, this noteworthy 
bell started its evolutional life with a weight 
of 15,000 pounds. The first evolutional change 
happened in 1680, when the fair Jacqueline was 
new cast and made much plumper by John 
Thiébaut, and Florent de Lagay repeated the two- 
fold operation a year later. The benediction, a 
solemn and lengthy rite of a baptismal character, 
which is reputed to have 
been inaugurated in the 
tenth century by Pope 
John XIIL, took place on 
the 29th day of April, 
1682, and Jacqueline be- 
came “Emmanuel Louise 
Thérése.” But in 1685 she 
was broken once more into 
bits, recast, and made even 
more matronly in appear- 
ance. She now stands 
eight feet high, weighs 
32,000 pounds, and no fault 
can be found with her ex- 
ploratory tone. 

The history of George 
Amboise, of Rouen, is 
equally eventful. George 
was named aftef the giver, 
Cardinal d’Amboise, and 
was cast on the 2nd of 
August, 1501. Two months 
later he was raised into 
the famous Tour-de-Beurre, 
whose construction was 
paid for out of a sum of 
money collected by a cer- 
tain archbishop, who, one 
year when oil was very 
searce in Lent, permitted ' 
the inhabitants to use butter THE BELFRY OF GHENT. 
on each paying sixpence 
for the indulgence. When George was rung for 
the first time—February 16th, 1502—it was found 
that 36,364 pounds of metal had been employed 
“pour former un son qu’on nentendrait pas, si 
Yon ne vous avertissait que la cloche sonne;” 
but the founder, Jehan le Machon, was happily 
beyond reach of the indignation called forth by 
this expensive failure, having died of joy twenty- 
seven days after the casting. George, despite his 
defects, had a long life. I find he was cracked 
when the ill-starred Louis XVI. visited Rouen in 
the June of 1786. Once preparations were made 
for a recasting, but the Revolution interfered, and 
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in 1793 the great bell was carried in fragments proved beyond all doubt in his “ Verzamelde 


to Romilly and there made into cannon. 
I conclude with a sketch-history of the great 


tocsin Roland, the alarm 
bell of Ghent, respecting 
which some good: poets 
have written like bad his- 
torians, and some good 
historians like bad poets. 


But we must make ex- — 


ception in the case of 
Motley, from whom I 
take the following 
quotation :—* The well- 
known belfry, where 
for three centuries had 
perched the dragon sent 
by the Emperor Bald- 
win of Flanders from 
Constantinople, and 
where swung the famous 
Roland, whose iron 
tongue had called the 
citizens, generation after 
generation, to arms, 
whether to win battles 
over foreign kings at 
the head of their 
cavalry, or to plunge 
the sword into each 
others’ breasts, were all 
conspicuous in the city 
and celebrated in the 
land. Especially the 
great alarm bell was 
the object of the bur- 
ghers’ affection, and, 
generally, of the sove- 
reign’s hatred; while 
to all it seemed, as it 
were, a living historical 
personage, endowed 
with the human powers 
and passions it had so 
long directed and in- 
flamed.” 

Now, in point of 
fact, the copper dragon 
which crowns the belfry 
of Ghent was not brought 
from Constantinople by 
the Flemings after the 
fourth crusade, as has 
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been believed till now on the faith of a pleasing mediate removal.” 


legend, but was made at Ghent at the close of the 


fourteenth century, as M. Julius Viiylsteke has of December, 1554. 


Prozaschriften.” Of Roland’s personal history 
cainpanologists appear to know nothing. But I 


think the following ci- 
tation from a Flemish 
historian of the six- 
teenth century, Marcus 
van Vaernewyck by ~ 
name (1518-1568), will 
put us in possession 
of some noteworthy 
facts :— 
“In the belfry hangs 
a large bell, named 
‘Roelandt, that weighs 
11,000 lbs. It was cast 
in 1343, and _ placed 
three years after as an 
alarm bell. Upon it one 
reads the following in- 
scription :— 
‘ Meester Jan van Roosbeke, 
clock-meester. 
Ick heete Roelandt : 
Als men my slaet, dan is't 
brandt ; 
Als men my luyd, is’t zegen 
of storm in Vlaenderland.’ 


“On the 4th of De- 
cember, 1554, when Sir 
Gillis de Baenst was 
chief magistrate of the 
city, the bell was raised 
into the new lantern 
crowning the belfry. 
And under the same 
magistrate on the 2nd 
of May, 1544, the great 
copper dragon was re- 
gilded and replaced. . . 
The people of Bruges 
possessed this ancient 
monument during a cer- 
tain period, and it fell 
then into the hands of 
the Ghent burghers, 
who put it above their 
communal tower.” On 
the 29th of April, 1540, 
when Charles the Fifth 
decided the fate of 
Ghent, “the great bell 
Roland was condemned 
and sentenced to im- 


But history does not say 
whether he was restored to power before the 4th 

















ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


(Engraved by Franck Baudoin, after the Painting by M. Carriere. Exhibited at the Salon of the Champs Elysées.) 
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THE NEW TAPESTRY COURT, SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


o_o 


AST Easter two of the courts in the South 
Kensington Museum, which had been closed 

for some little time for rearrangement, were re- 
opened to the public. The two courts are those 
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The large court has been divided into three 
rooms by large partitions or screens to take some 
of the hangings. On entering from the Archi- 
tectural Court, the visitor will see in front of 








which contained the textile fabrics, Flemish tapes- 
tries, and the plaster reproductions from the 
antique. The casts were formerly in the large 
court, whilst the tapestries were hung along the 
wall of the long court, where also the textile 
fabrics were arranged. The large court is now 
devoted to the tapestries and specimens of old 
furniture, whilst the casts from the antique are 
being arranged in the long court. Space for the 
stands and frames of textiles will be found else- 
where. This change has been effected in order to 
give due prominence to the really fine collection 
of tapestries, which could not be well seen before, 
owing partly to defective lighting and partly to 
the rows of stands which stood in front of them. 
902 


. THE NEW TAPESTRY COURT, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


him on the west wall one of three tapestries, 
each representing one of the six Triumphs which 
formed the subject of one of Petrarch’s poems. To 
the left, on the partition, is a recently acquired 
tapestry with subjects of the Courts of Love, 
Religion, and War. On the other side of the 
central door leading into the second room is hung 
a tapestry belonging to Mr. George Salting. On 
the east wall is a very interesting but somewhat 
worn example, the property of Sir Henry Austen 
Layard. On the remaining wall is hung the very 
choice tapestry of the Adoration of the Infant 
Saviour, which was probably worked at Bruges or 
Antwerp about 1510. It was doubtless made for 
the domestic chapel of some wealthy person. The 
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warp is of wool and the weft is also of wool, 
with silk for the high lights; gold and silver 
threads have been freely introduced. Next to it 
is Mr. David M. Currie’s hanging of the Resurrec- 
tion, also enriched with gold and silver thread. 

In the second room, on the partition to the 
left, is a small fragment from a large tapestry 
which formed part of a set of the Seven Deadly 
Sins; there is a -perfect tapestry at Hampton 
Court with the same subject. The figures are old, 
but the landscape background is new. The next 
tapestry—namely, the one on the east wall—came 
from the Chateau of the Chevalier Bayard at 
Grenoble, and is covered with figures representing 
a scene from the siege of Troy. On either side 
of the door leading into the third room are two 
hangings worked with the story of Esther. The 
west wall is filled with the great tapestry of the 
Triumph of Death over Chastity and the remaining 
partition has a hanging with the subject of Susanna 
and the Elders, surrounded by a broad Gothic border. 


The third and last room has in front on 
entering a very large and wonderful piece of 
needlework, executed by the nuns of Heningen in 
Hanover, and dated 1516. On the right is one of 
the choicest tapestries in the collection; it repre- 
sents the Fates: the three sisters, Clotho, Lachesis, 
and Atropos, clothed in beautiful garments, have 
their attributes, and at their feet lies the dead 
body of a lady, likewise richly clad. The ground 
on which they stand is covered with flowers, and 
by the side of the lady is placed a white lily with 
broken stalk. The west wall has the third tapestry 
of the Triumphs—namely, the Triumph of Chastity 
over Love. 

The arrangement of the plaster casts from the 
antique is not quite finished, but when complete 
they will be in historical order, beginning with 
the Lion Gate of Mycene, over the door of the 
Science and Education Library, down to the 
Greco-Roman works of the period of the Roman 
Empire. 
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E reproduce in these pages Mr. Lorimer’s 
“ Bénédicité: Féte de Grand’mere,” and Mr. 
Stanhope  Forbes’s 
“Forging the Anchor,” 
which, as we stated in 
last month’s “ Chronicle 
of Art,” have been pur- 
chased by the French 
Government for the 
Luxembourg. We re- 
ferred also to a third 
picture, “Before the 
Setting Sun,” by Mr. 
Denovan Adam, R.S.A., 
as having been  in- 
cluded in the purchase. 
This, however, we find 
is not the case. Mr. 
Adam was asked to sell 
the picture for the 
Luxembourg collection, 
but as it was the pro- 
perty of the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy — being 
the artist’s diploma 
picture—he was unable 
to accede to the pro- 
posal. 
The death of M. emeag 20 2, agape met 
Charles Jacque has 





BENEDICITE : FETE DE GRAND’MERE. 


(By J. H. Lorimer. Purchased by the French Government.) 


already been recorded in our obituary column. 
On page xl of the “Chronicle of Art” in this 
number notice will be 
found of the death of 
Don Frederico Madrazo, 
whose likeness appears 
here. 

The little group of 
Honorary Retired Aca- 
demicians has been re- 
duced to five by the 
death of Mr. William 
Calder Marshall, the 
sculptor. He was born 
at Edinburgh in 1813, 
and studied his art 
under Bailey and Chan- 
trey, finishing his train- 
ing in Italy, whither he 
went in 1836. He was 
elected an Associate in 
1845, and a full member 
of the Academy in 1852. 
He was one of the com- 
petitors for the Welling- 
ton Monument for St. 
Paul’s, and gained a 
prize for his designs, as 
well as several awards 
fron the Art’ Union— 











his best known works in this direction being “The 
Broken Pitcher” in 1842, and “The Dancing Girl 





THE LATE DON FREDERICO 
MADRAZO. 


(From a Photograph by M. Wuerta, Madrid.) 


Reposing.” The “Peel” statue at Manchester is his 
work, also the “Sir Robert Jenner 
sington—originally placed in Trafalgar Square—and 


the panels on the 
walls of the Con- 
sistory Chapel at 
St. Paul’s, where 
the Wellington 
Monument — re- 
cently stood, 
were executed by 
him. He ceased 
exhibiting at the 
Academy a few 
years ago, but it 
was only in 1892 
that he retired 
from active 
membership. 
We have 
pleasure in re- 
producing the 
portrait of Sir 
Francis Sey- 
mour-Haden, the 
President of the 
Royal Society of 
Painter - Etchers, 
the most recent 
recipient among 
our artists of the 
honour of knight- 
hood. 
Messrs. Liberty 
and Co. have 
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THE LATE CHARLES JACQUE. 
(A Character Sketch by E. Loevy.) 


” 





FORGING THE ANCHOR. 
(By Stanhope Forbes, A.R.A. Purchased by the French Government.) 
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been holding an interesting exhibition of fans in 
Regent Street, at which examples were shown of 





THE LATE W. CALDER MARSHALL, R.A. 
(From a Photograph by W. and D. Downey, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.) 

every class of fan, from the ordinary Japanese paper 
statue at Ken- one to the most ornate and expensive sort. We re- 
produce two characteristic examples of the latter— 


one of silk gauze 
witha lace border 
bearing a copy 
of Cabanel’s “La 
Naissance de 
Vénus,” the work 
of Mr. F. Hough- 
ton; the“sticks” 
consist of slips of 
carved mother- 
of - pearl. This 
artist was re- 
sponsible for 
many of the 
hand-painted 
designs, adapting 
them in most 
cases from 
paintings of this 
character, and 
producing results 
which are charm- 
ing and graceful 
and entirely ap- 
propriate for fan 
decoration. The 
same can hardly 
be said of the 
reproductions of 
the works of old 
Dutch masters, 
which lend them- 
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selves but ill to such a purpose. Our other illus- He won the Prix de Rome in 1871, a first-class 
tration is made from a beautiful white duchesse medal in 1876, and the gold medal in 1889. 


SIR F. SEYMOUR-HADEN, P.R.P.-E. DUCHESSE AND POINT-LACE FAN. 


(From a Photo. by Gutekunst, Philadelphia.) 


and point - lace 
fan mounted on 
plain mother-of- 
pearl sticks. 

M. Laurent 
Honoré Mar- 
queste has been 
elected to fill the 
chair of the late 
Jules Pierre 
Cavelier at the 
Académie des 
Beaux-Arts. M. 
Marqueste was 
born at Toulouse 
in 1850, and 
studied sculpture 
under Jouffray 
and = Falguiére. 


(From Liberty and Co.’s Exhibition.) 


THE ANNUNCIATION. 
(By Fra Angelico. Recently acquired by the National Gallery.) 


HAND-PAINTED FAN. 


(By F. Houghton. From Liberty and Co.’s Exhibition.) 


. H. 


Among his public 
works are a figure 
of “Architec- 
ture” for the 
pediment of the 
Palace of the 
Liberal Arts, and 
at the New Sor- 
bonne a statue 
representing 
“ Geography.” 

“The Annun- 
ciation,” by Fra 
Angelico (1,406), 
is one of the last 
pictures bought 
for the National 
Collection by Sir 
F. Burton. 


MARQUESTE. 


(From a Photo. by Albert Capelle, Paris.) 
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THE LOVERS. 
(In the Collection of Wilitam ComatFsg.Jn*, 


TaR.Annan &Son,photogravure 
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PRIVATE PICTURE COLLECTIONS 


IN GLASGOW AND WEST OF 


SCOTLAND. 
MR. WILLIAM CONNAL'S COLLECTION OF WORKS BY ALBERT MOORE. 


By ROBERT 


S I have already remarked, the collection of 
Mr. William Connal is especially rich in 
examples of Albert Moore. Mr. Moore and Mr. 
Connal were for years 
on terms of intimate 
friendship—a_ friendship 
closed only by the artist’s 
death. Mr. Connal had, 
therefore, the best oppor- 
tunities of buying good 
work direct from the 
painter’s studio, and of 
these opportunities he 
was not slow to avail 


himself. I do not know 
where the _ results of 
Albert Moore’s riper 


years can be seen and 
studied to more advan- 
tage than in Mr. Connal’s 
collection. 

I am much indebted 
to Mr. Henry Moore, 
R.A., our distinguished 
sea painter, for some par- 
ticulars of his brother's 
career. Albert was born 
at York on 4th Septem- 
ber, 1841. His father 
was William Moore, for 
many years resident in 
York, and his mother’s 
name was Sarah Colling- 
ham. Albert was the 
fourteenth child and the 
thirteenth son, there: be- 
ing one daughter. The 
home atmosphere was, 
fortunately, conducive to the development and 
nursing of the boy’s innate artistic proclivities. 
In his endeavour to work out his own artistic 
salvation he had to encounter no fanatical pre- 
judices against the vanities of life. His father 
and four of his brothers were students of art, and 
in every possible way encouraged and aided him 
in his first stumbling steps. Not often has a 
youthful artist such kindly guides. 

His genius was early shown. Friends still 
living remember him at three years of age drawing, 
from recollection, flowers that had caught his baby 
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WALKER. 

fancy. Yet he was no poor little infant prodigy, 
puffed up with a sense of his own achievements. 
Once when a lady visitor had admired a drawing 
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MIDSUMMER. 
(From the Painting by Albert Moore.) 


by him of a Christmas rose, he went away declaring 
“T will do a better next time.” For ordinary school 
education he attended the old school of St. Peter’s 
(founded in 1557), and, being an all-round clever 
boy, he took several prizes. When not twelve 
years of age, in May, 1853, he was awarded a South 
Kensington medal for a drawing done at the York 
School of Design. This medal is now in Mr. 
Henry Moore’s possession. 

Some of his brothers had already gone to 
London, and he followed them at Christmas, 1853. 
For nearly three years he was a pupil at the 
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Kensington Grammar School, where he repeated 
his prize-taking, and in May, 1858, he entered 
the Royal Academy Schools. It has been said 
by some knowing people, who “know everything,” 
that young Moore did no work in the schools; 
but this assertion rests on no foundation of truth. 
His brother, Mr. Henry Moore, possesses drawings 





PALE MARGARET. 
(From the Painting by Albert Moore.) 


done by him there, and signed “Charles Landseer ” 
—Landseer being then visitor in the Antique 
School. 

Our artist first exhibited in the Royal Academy 
in 1857, when he was sixteen years of age. 
The subject was a “Goldfinch.” In 1859 he went 
to Rome with his brother, the late J. Collingham 
Moore, and there, a year or two later, he painted 
“Elijah’s Sacrifice,’ which was shown in the 
Royal Academy in 1865. This picture, now the 
property of James Leathart, Esq., was included in 
the admirable collection of the artist’s works ex- 
hibited last spring (1894) in the Grafton Galleries. 
It evidences considerable imaginative power on 








the part of the young painter, and shows, too, 
that he was, when it was produced, only growing 
into a knowledge of his own powers and a command 
of his resources. There is a stiffness in the 
grouping which is conspicuously absent from all 
his later work. It is juvenile in both its virtues 
and its defects, and therefore full of promise. 
The colour is tawny, without the 
clearness of Moore’s later flesh 
tones; but it must be borne in 
mind that the models were sun- 
burnt Roman figures, innocent of 
all dainty pinks and whites. 

The chronicle of Albert Moore’s 
later career in England is simply 
the story of a painter, who, devoted 
heart and soul to his art, kept his 
affections centred in his studio, and 
lived only to dream of, and to 
create, new forms of beauty. Year 
by year the record of his achieve- 
ments was inscribed in the cata- 
logues of the Academy, the Grosvenor, 
and the New Galleries; and all 
who loved the simple expression of 
beauty upon canvas, and could 
value the efforts of an artist—who 
neither imitated nor had imitators 
—to deliver the soul that was in 
him, and to utter his own thoughts, 
came to acknowledge the witchery 
of his power in sweet colour, grace- 
ful line, and poetical suggestiveness. 
The land in which his fancy dwelt, 
and the women he imaged for us, 
have little in common with the 
hurly-burly of to-day and the 
human beings we meet upon the 
streets. It is a land of languor- 
ous delights and soft airs, where no 
jarring note is ever struck, and the 
shadow of death is quite unknown. 
It is perhaps an impossible land; but, when we 
are “weighed upon with heaviness, and utterly 
consumed with sharp distress,” there may be, for 
a few among us at least, some power of healing 
and distraction in the poet-painter’s beautiful 
imaginings. They preach no moral—and let us be 
thankful for it—but under any circumstances, and 
at all times, they are pleasant and restful to the eye. 

All Albert Moore’s work is decorative. I write 
the word “decorative” with great reluctance; in 
these latter days it has been spoilt with “all 
ignoble use,” and stinks in the nostrils of every 
honest critic. When a picture has in it neither 
correct drawing nor good colour; when its* most 














MR. WILLIAM CONNAL’S COLLECTION. 


pronounced quality is its eccentricity; when it is 
banal and brainless, there are always good-natured 
friends in abundance to declare, “Well, at least 
it is decorative !” 

Once upon a time a bad old Scotsman died, 
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WHITE HYDRANGEAS. 
(By Albert Moore.) 


and, as is the custom, some acquaintances assembled 
round the coffin to look at “the remains.” The 
man had been so bad, that no one there was 
hypocrite enough to be able to utter one word 
in praise of the dead. But custom demanded some 
scrap of commendation, and one old greybeard 
got out of the difficulty by asserting that “Onyway, 
Tam is a rale quiet corpse.” So when a picture 
is in every way bad, it seems the fashion now to 
say, “Onyway, it’s decorative!” The phrase does 
not necessarily mean anything. 

But there is decorative work and decorative 
work, and Moore’s is decorative in the true sense 
of the word. His lines and his composition 
have always grace in them and quiet dignity of 
style. Apart from his general pictures, he has 
executed some important special decorative pieces, 
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the principal of which are, I think, a ceiling at 
Shipley (1860), another at Cronleth, a wall-painting 
at Coombe Abbey (1863), “The Last Supper” on 
the east end of St. Alban’s Church, Rochdale, and 
on the side walls various subjects from the life 
of Christ (1865), the Hall at Claremont (1867), 
the proscenium, Queen’s Theatre, Long Acre, and 
the famous Peacock frieze, executed for Mr. F. 
Lehmann in 1872. Mr. Henry Moore informs 
me that these are all in existence, and that he 
has seen some of them comparatively recently. 
Not long ago another of the “knowing” men 
asserted in an American magazine that the Queen’s 
Theatre proscenium was the only work of the kind 
which Albert Moore had ever done, and that as 
it had been burnt, no proof of his power as a 
decorative artist now remained! This proscenium 





STUDY FOR “TOPAZ. 
(By Albert Moor.) 


would have been at the Grafton Galleries, but 
the canvas was too large and too tender from 
the heat of the theatre gas, &c., to bear removal. 

“The Loves of the Winds and the Seasons ”— 
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the property of J. McCulloch, Esq., and exhibited 
at the Grafton—was the last picture he painted. 
Mr. Connal has his second last. He was very ill 
before he finished “The Loves,” and it was only 
his determined will that enabled him to complete 
the task to which he had resolutely set himself. 





ROSE LEAVES. 
(From the Painting by Albert Moore.) 


He had had occasional attacks of illness before, 
but he was not what could be called a delicate 
man. From an internal malady he suffered much 
towards the end, but he bore his burden with 
patient and characteristic cheerfulness. He died 
on 26th September, 1893. 

Albert Moore was not a man who wore his 
heart on his sleeve, and he took little or no 
delight in society distractions and vanities. He 
lived his own life, but to those with whom he 





chose to be intimate he was a most delightful 
and social companion, looking at the world and 
its ways with his own eyes, forming his own judg- 
ments, and expressing them in a very happy and 
original manner, quite unbiassed by convention. 
A careful and conscientious painter, he paid the 
most anxious attention to all 
the details on the canvas. He 
never painted “over;” if what 
he had done did not please him, 
he removed the paint before it 
was dry with bread—a_ loaf 
always stood ready to his hand 
—and began again. He took 
pure delight in his work, and 
his studies were innumerable. 
The Grafton Gallery collection 
contained many charming 
examples of these preliminary 
exercises. More than an hour 
daily was spent by him in wash- 
ing his brushes, of which he 
used about two hundred. 

Mr. Connal’s first purchase 
from Moore took place in 1877, 
when he bought two studies for 
“Topaz,” little pictures in which 
the scheme of colour is delight- 
ful. “Rose Leaves” and “ Yellow 
Marguerites ” come next in the 
order of acquisition. These pic- 
tures are examples of Moore’s 
love of naming his pictures after 
some comparatively trifling detail 
in the composition. The colour 
of both is very refined, but the 
figure in the “Marguerites” is 
by far the more graceful of the 
two. In the studio Mr. Connal 
saw a small preliminary study 
for a picture to be called “ Read- 
ing Aloud;” the result was a 
commission for the large canvas, 
one of the most important Mr. 
Connal possesses. The completed 
work varies in colour, although 
not much in design, from the study, which is also 
on Mr. Connal’s walls. It was three years on hand, 
and while it was in progress Mr. Moore took his 
first severe illness. The scheme of colour is pre- 
dominantly pink and exceedingly delicate. The 
three figures are beautifully posed, especially the 
one on the right. The curious owl-decorated jar 
in the right corner was copied from an antique 
at the British Museum. The place of the jar in 
the picture was originally occupicd bya cat. At 
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one time Moore, who was fond of animals, possessed 
a perfect bevy of cats; of late years his pet was 
a dachshund. 

“Midsummer” is a striking picture, in many 
respects one of the strongest Moore ever painted. 
The reproduction on p. 361 cannot of course suggest 
the colour of the original. Orange red, greys, and 
greens are splendidly blended and contrasted. The 
expressions, especially that of the centre figure, 
are exceedingly beautiful, and the impression of 
heat and drowsy summer days admirably conveyed. 
The details on the chair and the background 
claim our sincere admiration for the patient skill 
they display. This picture was exhibited in the 
Royal Academy, and it is understood that had it 
not been purchased by Mr. Connal it would have 
been acquired by the Chantrey Fund. “ White 
Hydrangeas,” a nude figure at the door of a bath, 
is charming in its simplicity and the sweetness of 
the flesh-colour. It was this painting that some 
malicious person damaged by scratching during 
its exhibition in the Academy. It took Moore a 
week’s hard work to repair the mischief. It is 
not in Glasgow only that “the nude” agitates 
Mrs. Grundy and others into evil thoughts and 
evil deeds. 

Immediately after his first severe illness, Albert 
Moore stayed for a month with Mr. Connal at 
Solsgirth, in Perthshire, for the benefit of change 
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of air and scene. While there he painted Mr. 
Connal’s portrait, an excellent and characteristic 
likeness reproduced in last month’s MAGAZINE OF 
Art. In “ Pale Margaret” we have a_ beautiful 
head, with hair crisply and deftly painted. The 
composition, the tone, and the details of “The 
Lovers,” which is reproduced as a photogravure 
herewith, are all admirable. The flowers are both 
tenderly and strongly painted—the red spike of the 
tiger-lily telling well against the yellow draperies 
in the background. 

As I have already pointed out, Albert Moore 
stands by himself. His work is the outcome of 
his own individuality. His virtues and his defects 
are personal, and his pictures sign themselves. He 
was restricted in his aims. “The Land Beautiful,” 
over which he wandered at his own sweet will, 
was, in truth, no wide stretching continent, but 
simply an enchanted island, cut off by fairy seas 
from contact with the rough, rude world. There 
he was sole monarch, and is not likely to have 
a successor in his peculiar province. Such fairy 
seas are perilous to rash adventurers, who know 
not their secret soundings and mysterious tides. 
If Albert Moore had a definite message for us at 
all—and he himself would have been the last to 
pretend to it—it is this— 

“ Beauty is truth, truth beauty; that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 








AUTUMN. 


(From the Painting by Albert Moore.) 

















DETAIL OF BORDER. 


THE WONDER OF SIENA. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 
By LEWIS F. DAY. ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR. 


YHE wonder of Siena is the pavement of its 
cathedral—and no wonder. 

In Italy the flooring of the churches is often 

remarkable; inlaid marble is more or less the rule. 

You find there not only ingenious and delightfully 
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GOTHIC FIGURE OF JUSTICE. 


intricate geometric pattern work, but designs of 
free and flowing arabesque, and even figure sub- 
jects of some importance. The extraordinary thing 
about the pavement at Siena is, in the first place, 
the extent and completeness of the scheme of 
decoration, and, in the second, the point of elabora- 





tion to which composition and figure draughtsman- 
ship are there carried. 

The period of its execution extends, roughly 
speaking, from about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century to the middle of the sixteenth; or, if we 
take into account the per- 
petual restoration which has 
been going on ever since, we 
may say down to the present 
day. The work is accord- 
ingly of various periods and 
of various styles; the idea of 
completing a monument in 
the style in which it was 
begun never having occurred 
to the artists of the Renais- 
sance, revivalists though they 
were, in a sense. The result 
is at first rather bewildering. 
It is not until one has puzzled 
out the order in which the 
work was done, that one 
begins to see any method in 
the apparently mad confusion 
of severe and florid treat- 
ment; and it is the purpose 
of this paper to review the 
work in that order, and so to 
trace the art of the Siennese 
inlayer from its somewhat 
rude foundations to the peri- 
lous pinnacle of fame on 
which the painter Beccafuni 
set it. 

“The oldest work,” accord- 
ing to the guide book, “was 
simply engraved on white and filled in with 
black stucco; grey and other marble was then 
introduced for shading, and eventually the graffito 
developed into elaborate mosaic.” 

That is all wrong. There is in the whole 
pavement only one bit of ornament in outline, 
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clearly not by any means the earliest 
work, and used, it would appear, by 
way of makeshift for the moment. Nor 
is there, in the strict sense of the term, 
any “mosaic” at all, except in the little 
cluster of medallions with the badge of 
Siena and its allied towns towards the 
west end of the nave, seven of which 
(as one may see in the Opera del Duomo) 
were originally in tesseree and only one 
inlay of the broader kind. (In the 
modern restoration in the cathedral the 
badges are all in mosaic, but of a kind 
infinitely neater, more careful, and less 
interesting than the original work.) 
What little mosaic there is belongs to 
the earliest work done; and perhaps the 
eighth badge marks the new departure 
in the direction of inlay. Anyway, the 
earliest subjects are shown in silhouette, 
white marble figures cut out against a 
black marble ground, additional drawing 
lines, such as the features of the face and 
the folds of drapery, being incised in the 
white marble and filled in with cement. 

To this early 
period belong 
the “Wheel of Fortune” 
at the east end of the 
nave, restored out of all 
knowing, and the seated 
figures of Temperance, 
Fortitude, Justice, Prud- 
ence, and Piety, around 
the choir, which are in a 
comparatively good state 
of preservation. The se- 
verity of the drapery, 
apart from the Gothic 
cusping of the medallions 
containing these emblem- 
atic figures, would indicate 
that they belong to a period 
not later than the very 
beginning of the fifteenth 
century; and they are as- 
cribed, indeed, to a period 
between 1380 and 1406. 
They are treated with a 





simplicity and breadth 
which reminds one of 
Gothic brasses. Temper- 


ance, which is said to be 
the earliest in date, has 
been restored and looks 
newer than the others. 











PART OF A SUBJECT REPRE- 
SENTING THE EMPEROR 
SIGISMUND ENTHRONED. 
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THE DEATH OF ABSALOM. 


Fortitude is not very strong, but Justice and 
Wisdom, which remain much what they always 
were, are firmly and boldly drawn, and have a 
certain nobility of design becoming the virtues. 

The same firm drawing is seen again in the 
medallion just in front of the altar steps, where 
sits King David with his musicians about his 
throne; in the figures of David the shepherd and 
of Goliath flanking this medallion (1423); in the 
figures of Joshua and Moses, and in the two 
subjects on a line with these—the one depicting 
Joshua and the corpses of the five kings he has 
defeated, the other Samson with the ass’s jaw- 
bone belaying the Philistines (1426). These designs 
are still Gothic; and it must be confessed that 
it is rather by reason of their naiveté than of 
any great skill in draughtsmanship or beauty of 
design that they charm us. 

Much the same may be said of the very droll 
representation of Absalom hanging by his hair 
from the fatal tree, whilst his horse escapes out 
of the picture (1447); but in the interval of 
twenty years the artist has learnt to aim more 
distinctly at decorative effect: the armour of the 
soldiers looking on is elaborately designed, and the 
trees are conceived quite in the spirit of ornament. 
In all these subjects the design is mainly in white 
and pale grey, well defined against a dark ground. 
In the last-mentioned subject, for example, the 
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figures are all white, the foreground is red, the 
sky black. A subject showing the Emperor Sigis- 
mund enthroned under a canopy of Renaissance 
design is ascribed to the year 1434; but is distinctly 
in advance of the work mentioned hitherto. It 
is far superior, both in design and draughtsman- 
ship, to the Absalom, said to be later. There is 
no longer anything of grotesqueness, nor even of 


line, and lack the definition of the earlier work. 
This seems to have been recognised by the artists 
who some ten years later schemed the two other 
great subjects, right and left of the pavement 
under the dome, in which are depicted the Massacre 
of the Innocents (1481) and the story of Jephtha 
(1483)—these mark a new departure. 

Already it had been the custom to introduce 





THE SHIP OF FORTUNE. (ATTRIBUTED TO PINTURICCHIO.) 


archaic stiffness, about the figures, which are simple, 
severe, and dignified, and not in any sense Gothic. 
This subject stands by itself, so far as style is 
concerned. 

The huge composition balancing the two last- 
mentioned subjects in the left transept, in which 
is represented the Liberation of Bethulia (1473), 
is fuller and more elaborate in design, but 
scarcely better drawn. The technique is still the 
same—that is to say, figures, landscape, and _pre- 
dominating architecture are, practically speaking, 
all in white. The effect, however, is here less 
satisfactory than before. The figures being for the 
most part white against white, backed, that is to 
say, by other white figures or by white architecture, 
and not picked out against a ground of different 
colour, appear, of course, to be drawn only in out- 


here and there a bit of grey or yellow marble by 
way of local colour or what not; but now for 
the first time the design began to be looked upon 
deliberately as a colour scheme. This is very 
noticeable in the first-mentioned of these subjects. 
The upper half of the space is occupied by an 
arcade of white marble, inlaid with ornament and 
decorated with figures in red, yellow, and black, 
supported on yellow columns, the shadow in the 
groining of the arches being represented by shades . 
of red and grey. The background between the 
arches is black, and against this the figures appear 
mainly in white, but with enough of yellow, grey, 
and black in the draperies, &c., to carry the 
colour through—more especially as there is, towards 
the lower part of the subject, a sort of dado of 
red behind the figures, holding them, as it were, 
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together. This is a most satisfactory instance of 
inlay: it is more emphatically colour than what 
went before or came after it. The manner of de- 
sign, too, is decorative. There are nowhere any bare 
spaces ; the drapery has folds 
enough and the armour detail 
enough to be quite interesting; 
but there is no attempt at 
shading, and one feels that 
there is no occasion for it. 

It would not, perhaps, be 
quite fair to say that there 
is any falling off in the com- 
panion subject (Jephtha); 
but there the landscape part 
of the background lends itself 
less distinctly to decorative 
effect. There is in it, per- 
haps, rather more indication 
of shading, but it is not much 
—a few lines used with dis- 
cretion to help the drawing, 
and no cross hatching; and 
everywhere the lines of 
cement tell for a good deal 
in the design. The regard to 
colour is shown in the choice 
of lighter or darker tints of 
red and yellow, as the com- 
position required. To the 
same period and the same 
style belongs the subject to 
the left of the dome, the 
Expulsion of Herod, which 
is only less interesting in 
colour than the Massacre of 
the Innocents upon which it 
follows. 

The group of small medal- 
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return to a simpler and more archaic manner, as 
though the thought of economy had crept in at 
last; but they are not so rude but that the coarse 
chequers surrounding them seem, by comparison, 
clumsy and out of scale. 
The subject in the centre 
aisle just facing the great 
entrance door, “Hermes 
Trimegistus” (1488), fills its 
panel better, although still 
scarcely up to the level of 
the work in the transepts. 
But there is a subject nearer 
the dome, “The Ship of For- 
tune,” attributed to Pintu- 
ricchio (1506), which reaches 
in some respects a higher 
point of achievement. This 
is a design full of ingenuity ; 
touches of colour are intro- 
duced just at the happy point 
where the composition re- 
quired them, yet so as to 
seem always as if it was 
only by accident that a big 
patch of black background 
happened to be relieved by 
a man’s red cap; that a 
black headdress had a yellow 
turban between it and the 
white face; that white feet 
were distinguished from 
white ground by sandals of 
red or yellow, and so on. 
It is cleverly contrived that 
the whole of the figures. shall 
be relieved, some against the 
grey sea, some against the 
red rock, some against the 
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lions occupying a correspond- 
ing position to this on the 
right-hand of the church, 
illustrating the Seven Ages of Man, &c., are mere 
restorations of no artistic interest. 

In the nave, again, the restorer has worked his 
will to lamentable purpose. It is to him, perhaps, 
that must be attributed the rather poor and 
scratchy lines of shading in the Sibyls (1432-3), 
occupying, but by no means satisfactorily filling, 
the comparatively empty-looking panels in the 
nave aisles. These figures are frankly in white 
on red and black; and there is in them a distinct 
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black sky, whilst a certain 
amount of white herbage 
connects the groups. The 
detail is here less rich than in some of the pre- 
ceding work; but the style is, perhaps for that 
very reason, broader and more dignified. The 
colour scheme is admirable, and the artist never 
loses sight of it. He never disturbs the sur- 
face of the material with shading, merely tracing 
the quiet folds of his draperies in firm sweeping 
lines. It is refreshing to find a painter so accom- 
plished, content to subdue his cleverness and sub- 
mit himself to architectonic and technical conditions. 
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HOW AND WHAT TO READ: ADDRESSED TO ART-STUDENTS.—II. 


By J. E. HODGSON, R.A. 





HE title of this paper 
might cause the reader 
to think that its author 
is a more pretentious 
person than he really 
is. I have not intended, 
and I do not think 
myself qualified, to give 
advice on general read- 
ing. I have not learnt 

the cabbala, the “open sesame,” 

which reveals the treasure- 
house of thought, fact, and 
feeling contained in books: or 
rather, I should say, since we 

cannot conceive of so vast a 

house, I am not licensed as a 

guide into the world of knowledge; and a great 

world it is indeed—as great as the material sensuous 
world in which we live and move. I am awestruck 
by such books as Coleridge’s “ Biographia Literaria ;” 
when I turn to the index at the end of the six- 
teenth volume of De Quincey’s works, the vast 
mass of subjects he treated spreads over my mind 

a dull sense of utter ignorance, and yet I learn 

nothing of the building of such a stupendous 

edifice of knowledge. That was, and is, to me a 

mystery ; an early beginning, loving, patient industry 

long drawn out, and some vigorous method must 
explain it; but what that method was I know 
not. What I am writing is addressed solely to 
art-students—men whose time is taken up, or 
should be, in the mechanical practice of their 
art; to them, as to many of the busy workers 
of the world, ignorance is the appointed lot— 
ignorance, that is, as compared with the attain- 
ments of the literary student. Something, how- 
ever, they must learn outside the mechanical 
practice of their art, that teaches them how to 
do; but what to do is directed by a mental process, 

a theory, and that needs culture to make it right. 

The highest function of their art is to express 

ideas, and they do not grow on hedgerows—they 

are garnered from books. There are things trans- 
itory and things immutable; the history of art 
teaches us to distinguish them; and, moreover, 
without books we are alone in the world, we have 
to trust to casual friends to give us advice and 
encouragement, whereas in books we have the 
wisest of the human race lending us their counsel 
and stimulating our enthusiasm by their example; 
and this is perhaps the most important function 




















of books. The reader is of no age or country; he 
has friends in the flesh—Brown, Jones, and Robinson 
—who are dear to him; but dearer far and more 
reliable are his friends in the spirit—Horace, 
Seneca, Tacitus, Montaigne, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Goethe, Burke, and a host of others. It does not 
matter a straw to him where and when they 
were in the flesh; they are always in his study, 
ready to give advice and to cheer him on. 

And yet another plea, and that a practical 
one, in favour of culture will I urge on the art- 
student. Let him cast up in his mind, and call 
in his five fingers to his aid, to determine how 
many illiterate and uncultivated artists have risen 
to eminence and have made headway in their pro- 
fession. Many such there have been, and many 
there are now, who have attained great technical 
skill, who can paint as few know better how to 
paint; and yet, as it seems to some, through the 
capriciousness of fate and fortune, they get no 
further, do what they will; and this is an insoluble 
enigma to them, but not an enigma to the wise. 
They are at the foot of a great barrier as im- 
passable as the wall of China; Nature, and the 
immutable order of things that be, have placed 
it there. Nature, speaking in her deep thunder 
tones, has issued the fiat: “So far shalt thou 
get and no farther; rave not, it is useless; yes, 
thou art better than such a fortunate one, tech- 
nically more accomplished, a better workinan; but 
it avails thee not—he is book-learned and his art 
is the better for it; it imposes more; he gets more 
credit; such is the way of the world, and thou 
art of the world and livest in it and by it; for 
ever shalt thou remain there in the wilderness, 
and from the wide rampart of the great wall the 
Celestials shall look down upon thee, compassionate 
but powerless to lift thee up.” 

Pardon me, O cynical reader! I guess the 
import of that smile of yours. Yes, I am quite 
aware that a few ideas and quotations borrowed 
from the poets, a technical knowledge of the use 
of encyclopedias, may deceive the world; but for 
how long? In the long run does it not work 
out as I have stated it? A specious talent cannot 
raise a man; and in the arts, when the glare of 
novelty and the glamour of fashion have faded, 
it is with the man himself we have to deal—we 
want to know how he saw and felt. This subject, 
however, I will drop abruptly, as trending away 
from my present purpose. I have tried to prove 
what was perhaps sufficiently patent already— 
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that general culture is indispensable to the artist 
in a wide sense. Taking a more restricted view, 
it will be found that there is an equal necessity 
for a special form of culture; and if the reader 
admits that it will fare better with the artist 
who is conceiving the subject and scheme of a 
picture if he is familiar with the conceptions of 
great poets, that reader must also admit that, 
when the painter is at work in the studio, with 
palette and brushes in his hand, it will be better 
for him to have read the works of Cennini, Mrs. 
Merrivale, and Sir Charles Eastlake. 

There is a special knowledge which belongs to 
the artist’s craft, without which his labour would 
_be purely mechanical. He must know the history 
of his art; how it came to be, and how it grew 
up to its present aspect and stature. The great 
men who practised it before him must represent 
to him something more tangible than a mere 
name; they must assume an individuality which 
he can recognise; he must be able to discern in 
the varying fashions of each succeeding age what 
was vital and worthy of imitation, and what was 
only whimsical and therefore meet to be forgotten. 

Much of this he can learn in picture galleries, 
but still not quite unaided; a thoughtful critic at 
his elbow will smooth the way considerably. And 
as for the history of art, it is inexplicable without 
its context, and that lies hidden under various 
coverings of vellum, russia, or morocco, buried 
with all the other ashes of the past in the niches 
of libraries, in those columbaria of dead men’s 
thoughts, which are made sacred by illustrious 
names, and still tenanted by living spirits, speak- 
ing with an audible voice and appealing to the 
dull hearts of men. 

How to begin is the problem. First steps 
are proverbially hard; but as I take it, since 
knowledge runs in a circle, it is immaterial at 
which point in the circumference we make our 
first plunge. 

At the outset I fenced myself about with 
caution; I disclaimed any knowledge of method 
in reading, and I pleaded for the artist’s inability 
to follow one. His reading must perforce be 
desultory. To him at least, if not to everyone, 
interest in the subject is the only reliable guide. 
That interest must widen as it goes; by its nature 
it will gather to itself all that bears any relation ; 
it is the river which, as it flows onwards, will 
absorb all subsidiary streams and rills. Let it 
only be started, it matters not with what in- 
significant tricklings, the waters will gather of 
themselves, bearing with them the silt upon which 
the loud breakers of the far-off ocean shall eventu- 
ally quench themselves in unavailing foam. 
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We see and we love things differently. Let 
us say that, to a certain art-student, bare facts 
are irksome; that he hates old Dryasdust, for 
all his learning; that he yearns in his soul for 
communion with a living spirit. Then let him 
begin with biography, and take up “ Vasari’s 
Lives.” He must be dull indeed, and stolid beyond 
the reach of excitement, who can follow the great 
biographer through those pages of lucid narrative 
without interest; who can remain unmoved by 
that fire of enthusiasm which smoulders under 
every sentence and bursts at intervals into un- 
controllable flames. From this one book the 
wonderful outburst of Italian art in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries will become intelligible ; 
it will supply the student with a long row of 
portraits of art-workers, to which he will be 
anxious to supply appropriate backgrounds. He 
will wish to know something of the history of 
the times in which they lived, and the origin of 
their race; and he will turn to Sismondi’s “ History 
of the Italian Republics in the Middle Ages” as 
the text-book. This may, however, as he is a 
young reader, appear too formidable (my edition 
is in twelve volumes); he will get bewildered 
by those interminable plots and counterplots, those 
invasions and sieges, and that objectionable old 
Dryasdust will meet him at every turn. Let him, 
therefore, take up some good primer, such as the 
school “History of Italy,” by W. Hunt, which 
will give him a clear sketch of the origin and 
history of the Italian people; and then let him 
read carefully the 25th, 41st, 57th, 91st, and 
126th chapters of Sismondi. He will then have 
got some length; he will know something of the 
time, place, and surroundings—how, where, and 
by whom Italian art grew into splendour. He 
will wish to know more about the great men, 
and will take up the works of other biographers— 
Miintz, Passavant, and Quatremére de Quincy for 
Raffaelle and Michelangelo, Mrs. Heaton for Cor- 
reggio, Crow and Cavaleaselle for Titian, and 
so on, one by one, as he finds references in the 
catalogue of his library. These books will intro- 
duce him to a host of new characters and a wider 
range of scenery, which will excite his interest. 
He will be curious about the story of those times, 
and excited by their picturesqueness. He will 
turn eagerly to such books as J. Addington 
Symonds’ “ Renaissance in Italy,” Hare’s “ Italian 
Cities,” Yriarte’s “Venetian Patrician” and his 
“Life of a Condottiero,” to Roscoe’s “Lives of 
Leo X. and Lorenzo the Magnificent.” When in 
a less serious mood he will take up George Eliot’s 
“Romola” and read it with avidity, and gradually 
the picture of that land of beauty of its stirring 
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history, of the deeds of glory, and the deeds of 
shame wrought in it, will grow clearer and clearer 
in his mind. Such books as I have indicated 
will feed his appetite for the picturesque, will 
help him to build up those mental pictures in 
which men of imagination delight; but as an 
art-student he will feel dissatisfied; as he goes 
on reading he will become more and more conscious 
of a void in his mind, an uneasy feeling he first 
became aware of when reading Vasari will have 
grown stronger and stronger. He will see that his 
critical faculty makes no progress. Then perhaps 
he will plunge into Rio’s and Lord Lindsay’s 
histories of Christian art, to find that he fares 
no better, that he has shifted his standpoint with- 
out enlarging his horizon; all the descriptions of 
pictures he has read, when he sums them up in 
his mind, will amount only to a vast conglomeration 
of adjectives, most of them in the superlative 
degree, which, however, convey no visual present- 
ment whatever of the pictures described, much 
less will he be able to discern the kind and degree 
of difference between them. This is a defect in- 
herent in writing on art, which cannot be mended. 
Words are symbols of things we know; they are 
utterly powerless to present to us any image of 
things we do not know. The poet stirs up the 
imagination by a vague suggestiveness; but the 
sort of picture he conjures up in our imaginations 
is immaterial to him—there is no reality in the 
matter; it is all a dream; whereas the writer who 
endeavours by words to raise up in our minds 
a visual presentment of an actual existing picture 
fails hopelessly. We must see it before we can 
call it up. Words cannot supply the place of 
lines, forms, and colours. The terms are untrans- 
latable, and it is no exaggeration to say that all 
the word-painting possible, all the subtlety of 
definition and nicety of description imaginable, 
would fail to convey to anyone ignorant of both, 
the difference between a picture by Raffaelle and 
one by D. Teniers—a difference which anyone 
would seize in a minute when he saw them. 
Hence it is that the art-student, to profit by 
his reading, when he is reading of works of art 
should endeavour to obtain reproductions of them 
else he cannot understand his author; and these, 
luckily, are plentiful in our day; photographs of 
all the great pictures of the world can be had 
for very little outlay, and in all great libraries 
there are the galleries of Europe reproduced by 
engravings and etchings. 

The foregoing remarks are meant to serve as an 
illustration of what I last month called the pro- 
cess of nodular accretion which takes place in the 
mind round centres of interest. They refer to a 


restricted field of interest, and the core of the 
nodule is supposed to be the lives of Italian painters 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as related 
by Vasari. “Vixerunt fortes ante Agamemnonen.” 
There were great men before and great men after, 
and round each one of them there is a circle of — 
interest which we can expand indefinitely. It is 
imaginable that this process can be carried on until 
all the circles merge, and resolve themselves into one 
vast sphere of universal knowledge; a result which 
might possibly reveal to us strange radiations piercing 
through all time upon which phenomena were ar- 
ranged symmetrically—phenomena no longer strange 
and unexpected, but of a piece with all the rest. 
Who knows, gentle reader? I do not pretend to; I 
only guess in my blundering way,and wonder. The 
world in which we live is a marvel and a mystery. 
The infinitely little stands contemplating the in- 
finitely great, dimly conscious of it, and feebly 
testifying to it. Presses travail with books, good, in- 
different, and bad, each one of them in its degree 
bearing testimony of things we cannot define, but 
of which we are in some way aware. And so with 
art; it runs through its phases century after century, 
and at the bottom of it there is discernible a vague, 
unformulated aspiration, which reflects the mystery 
of the Universe. 

But I have been dreaming; I have wandered 
from the straight path, the practical purpose with 
which I started—to teach art-students how to read 
and what to read. It is easy to go astray on such 
a quest. There are highways and byways, foot- 
paths and tracks; and before us, behind us, and on 
every side, is the wilderness stretching away into 
blue distance. I can devise no surer compass, nor 
supply the student with a better road-map, than 
that of interest—let that be his guide. Bad and 
stupid books he will necessarily have to read; they 
are sure to waylay him, as Mr. Worldly-Wiseman 
did the Pilgrim; but if they begin to bore him, let 
him shake them off and have done with them, and 
seek for others more to his taste. 

I know that this is not scientific or systematic, 
but this manner of reading is the most likely to 
rouse curiosity. The passion for knowledge—the 
sacred flame once kindled, we may feed it as we 
please; and when it burns fiercely it will consume 
everything that comes in its way. 

The free libraries which are scattered throughout 
the country have placed books within the reach 
of almost everyone. In each of these libraries 
there is a librarian ready to give information; but 
in reality he is not needed for that work; it has 
been done more thoroughly than he can do it. The 
books of reference we possess are marvels of labour 
and erudition, and in the proper use of these lies 
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the secret of profitable reading. They are in- 
valuable as guides ; but, like fire, they are admirable 
servants but bad masters. Nothing is more con- 
temptible, and more certain to be found out, than 
to trade on knowledge picked up from encyclopedias ; 
and my readers may remember a very humorous 
instance related by the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
table.” He met a man who seemed very learned ; 
he knew all about the Andes, the Apennines, and 
the Appalachian Mountains; about agriculture, about 
anthracite, and about the air-bladder in fishes; but 
presently it appeared that he had nothing to say 
of Mount Ararat or Ben Nevis, of horticulture, of 
coal, or of natural history in general, and it turned 
out that he took in a new encyclopedia which had 
only got as far as Araguay. This sort of thing 
happens. It is a risky process to parade knowledge 
picked up in scraps; there is pretty sure to be 
some autocrat about whose lynx eyes will pierce 
the imposture. 

To a young student, a novice in a library, I 
would give the following advice: if there is some 
subject he wishes to know about, let him take up 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” where he will find 
an article upon it; that article will give him a 
general outline; and at the end of it he will find 
a list of authorities who have treated it; these he 
can take up one by one, and make himself master 
of the subject; but he may go further than that ; 
the encyclopedia will not give him a complete list ; 
for that he must have recourse to some such book 
as Brunet’s “ Librarian’s Manual.” He has read, 
let us say, Rio’s “Christian Art,” and he wishes 
to know what others have said; let him look up 
Rio in “Brunet,” and against the “History of 
Christian Art” he will find a number, 9,178; then 
let him look up that number in the last volume, 
or table méthodique, where, in company with Rio, 
he will find the other authors who have written on 
Christian iconography, with the titles of their 
works—such as Boudard, Griinhault, De la Fosse, 
Gravelot, Richardson, Pistrucci, Borromzus, Durand, 


Didron, Laforge, &c.—and he will be referred 
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further to No. 18,561, where, under the heading 
“ Symboles, Emblémes, Devises et Enigmes,” he will 
find a vast mass of bibliography. It is obviously 
impossible to compress a complete guide to art 
literature into the limits of a magazine article. 
All I have attempted is to explain what aids to 
learning we possess, and to supply the student 
with directions as to the best manner of proceeding. 
I may think it the best because it is the one I 
have myself adopted; but we can only testify of 
the things that we do know. I have at times 
tried systematic reading, but always given it up 
as too utterly wearisome. In many cases I have 
not finished the book I was reading; there has come 
over me a firm conviction that I had had enough 
of it, and got as much good out of it as I should 
ever get, and I have turned to another. This, I 
know, is very wrong; I do not recommend it. I 
sincerely hope, in fact, that my example will not 
be followed by any of my young readers ; that when 
they take up a book—let us say Spenser’s “ Faery 
Queen ”—they will go through with it to the end, 
though I, who pretend to teach them, have failed 
to do so myself. That they will read all Shake- 
speare, all Milton, all Dryden, and all Walter Scott 
at least once; that when they take up an author, 
they will go through with him. I ask it; but as 
I only read by snatches, and am incorrigibly flighty 
and desultory, I do not believe in their doing it. 

I will not venture to say how far such a method 
of reading is profitable or the reverse; I can only 
testify that it is very amusing, that it makes reading 
a delight and a relaxation. And in the end, what 
does it matter how we set about it? A strong, 
imperious curiosity takes hold of us; we must 
know about a certain thing, and nothing else will 
satisfy the capricious mind ; it is all alive to receive 
information on that subject, and, if gratified, it 
grips it fast and never looses hold. Curiosity and 


interest have prepared the way, all the channels of 
receptivity are open, facts, thoughts, and imagery, 
all strike home and leave an indelible impression ; 
and surely we are the richer for that. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF BOOKBINDINGS. 


By WILL H. EDMUNDS. 


CHARMING little exhibition of the work of 
the best known bookbinders in all parts of 

the world was held during July at the Caxton 
Head, High Holborn, nearly all the principal forms 
of binding being represented. The book chosen 
for proofs of the binder’s skill was William Morris’s 








VELLUM BINDING WITH BLACK AND WHITE DESIGN. 
(By Mrs. Herbert Railton.) 


translation of “The Tale of King Florus and the 
Fair Jehane,” a thirteenth century French romance, 
printed at the Kelmscott Press, in itself a beautiful 
little book, and one which it might be fairly con- 
sidered would afford the binder sufficient motive 
for original treatment. The order to each was 
identical and free from restriction, except as to 
price—“ for about £2;” and as to edges, that they 
were not to be cut. Some of them, especially the 
Eastern craftsmen, were, however, asked for examples 
of native and characteristic workmanship; that 
was the only departure from the identical note 
to binders. A few copies were also sent to special 
artists for embroidery and other forms of art 
work, which did not fall within the province of 
the ordinary binder. Out of the seventy-six 
copies sent out, seventy-three were returned safely, 
clad in very varied garbs; one came back from 


Cashmire, as no binder could be found; one was 
lost in the earthquake in Greece, and one was 
destroyed by fire in Altenburg, Saxony. The 
result of this happy thought of Mr. and Mrs. 
Tregaskis is the opportunity for a fair and im- 
partial comparison of the value for money given 
by the various craftsmen in the execution of their 
work, and of their skill and originality in design, 
which should be the chief feature in all work 
capable of artistic treatment. 

Over the Oriental specimens I need not 
linger longer than to say that Japan contributes 
two pretty covers—one in grotesque and the 
other in court style, the latter being a fine 
example of close and compact embroidery. Persia 
sends one of those pretty painted patterns on 
silver leaf for which that country has so long 
been noted, and the specimen is fairly up to the 
usual standard of excellence. From India come 
two embroideries, one a show piece and one a good 





CALF BINDING WITH DESIGN IN PYROGRAVURE. 
(By Mrs. Graham.) 


example of domestic art, and one Ulwar binding 
by the grandsons of Abdul Rahman, whose particular 
style is but little known in Europe, though there 
are a few fine pieces in the Royal Library at 
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Windsor and in the 
South Kensington 
Museum. Several 
books are bound in 
the style peculiar to 
Mohammedan nations, 
with a flap, the deco- 
ration being beaten- 
in corner and centre 
pieces of arabesque 
work, with gold 
affixed by means of 
moulak, or paste made 
of the ground roots 
of wild asphodel, and 
finished off with a 
painted edging of 
water gold. 

The Colonial bind- 
ings are more curious 
than beautiful, the 
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LEVANT MOROCCO BINDING. 
d and E. ted by Messrs. Morrell.) 





prevailing motive ap- (Desi 


pearing to have been 

to give something representative of the country 
of their origin; so we get buckskin, with birch 
bark linings, and a book-marker made of the 
tag of a moccasin, with Indian bead work, from 
Canada; a cover of the skin of a carpet snake 
from Sydney; and an ornamental wood of Gipps- 
land from Melbourne binders. 

The United States has no remarkably brilliant 
specimen of art craftsmanship, although her binders 
have for the last few years tried to impress her 
book collectors with their own importance as the 


MOROCCO BINDING. 


(Designed by D. S. MacColl. Executed by Miss MacColl.) 


J 





vanguard of a new movement in art bindings. 
No new school is observable, the best effort being 
merely a crib, the reverse of the title page, the 
black being cut out, and the white figuring in 
gold. The doublures are very poorly put in, and 
the forwarding is anything but perfect. 

European specimens afford ample proof that 
the art of binding, and the craft, are nowhere so 
finely rendered as in Paris and London. In the 
technique of binding—that is to say, of forwarding, 
or all those parts of the work which precede the 
decoration of the cover 
—Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, Austria, Italy, 
tussia, Spain, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Switzer- 
land are all more or less 
behind the two great 
centres of the trade; 
the example from Geneva 
being about the best of 
the others. No example 
from Germany gives any 
proof of the present 
ability of the German 
binders to compete seri- 
ously with our own 
people ; most are clumsy 
in technique and devoid 
of interest in design. 
The Spanish binding is 
of interest, as being a 
fair copy of the old style 
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of Saragossa in the early sixteenth century; and 
others, as those of Venice, follow old models in 
style, but without the old fidelity to the best 
methods of production—being merely commercial 
imitations. 

Of the French examples it is possible to speak 
only in terms of the highest praise as regards the 
beautiful and exact workmanship. In some of the 
Paris books it would be scarcely possible to find 
a fault, if design were to be shut out from con- 
sideration, both forwarding and finishing being as 
perfect as hand workmanship may ever be ex- 
pected to be. But originality in design must be 
looked for, else is art in bookbinding dead; and 
we find it dead and perished in France, at least, 
if these examples. may be taken as evidence. The 
majority are of sixteenth century French or Italian 
style, almost exact copies of well-known works ; 
and no French binding gives indication of a 
modern thought bestowed upon- it. 

The majority of English bindings are little 
better, the greatest names figuring merely as 
reproducers of past works. In point of technique 
they run closely beside the French. There is in 
several the evidence of most careful treatment 
so far as the workmanship is concerned, and with 
it a conscientious effort at exact copying; but 
alas! few have thought out any new form of 
decoration, and of the few, only one is a binder 
by profession. The gem of the collection is that 
by Messrs. Morrell, in green crushed levant 
morocco, with front side composed of a leafy 
border, and centre panel showing a tall flowering 
fritillary treated conventionally, the flowers inlaid 
white; the reverse side diapered with leafy work 
woven through crowns, and the back with inter- 
laced design, powdered with gold dots similar to 
the front side. The design is extremely appropriate, 
it appeals at once to the understanding, without 
partaking of anything akin to illustration; it is 
free and graceful, and, although very full, is ex- 
tremely light. Messrs. Morrell are therefore to be 
congratulated upon their happy blend of appro- 
priate ideas with fine workmanship, which has 
won for London the award of highest merit. 

In the same class of work I must notice the 
somewhat peculiar production of Miss MacColl, 
designed by Mr. D. S. MacColl. I do not know 
who is responsible for the binding, but it is 
the design which needs attention. The reproduc- 
tion will help to a general understanding of its 
intent with this explanation, that it presents the 
husband of the fair Jehane riding—with his wife 
behind disguised as his squire—by the sea shore, 





with a large rock in the immediate rear of the 
squire, and roses interspersed about the scene. It 
may be difficult to discern the roses, or the sea, 
the rock, or the horizon, but that they are all 
there we are credibly assured. 

Of vellums tooled and vellums painted there 
are several; but the best is that bearing a design 
in black and white by Mrs. Herbert Railton, a 
charming female nude, floating across a_ black 
disc. The drawing is bold and yet delicate; 
startling for a binding, yet appropriate; neither 
overcrowded nor overdone. 

Pyrogravure, or, as commonly called, poker- 
work, finds a delightful exponent in Mrs. Graham, 
whose work is- free and chaste. The effect of the 
burning on calf, pleasing in itself, is improved 
by tiny colourings in the border resembling inlaid 
gems; and the painted female head and the 
beautiful metal clasps give an additional grace to 
a rare piece of artistic cover decoration. 

One other binding deserves special mention— 
a mosaic, coming from the land where leather 
inlaying was perhaps first conceived and carried 
out—namely, Denmark. The fine example by Imm. 
Petersen, of Copenhagen, inlaid in thirteen colours, 
presenting the bust of the fair Jehane surrounded 
by Scandinavian ornament, and on the reverse side 
an inlaid border with centre panel diapered, and 
containing alternate crowned J’s and F's, shows 
that Denmark has not forgotten its old traditions. 
Its recent exhibit at Chicago was a surprise, and 
before long Danish binders may be expected to be 
in the forefront with a branch of bookbinding 
generally deemed too expensive for ordinary book 
lovers. 

The stimulus thus given to one of the most 
ancient of the art handicrafts can scarcely be fully 
appreciated at the present moment, especially so 
far as it concerns the work of our own country. 
In the struggle for supremacy so many factors 
are now keenly appraised that its ultimate effects 
cannot be gauged. Viewing the question,’ however, 
from the broadest point of view, and carefully 
comparing the bindings of nations which have ex- 
perienced the blessings supposed to be connected 
with technical education for some years past, as 
against our own, where technical education is at 
present a very limited experiment, few would hesi- 
tate to declare in favour of the English examples. 
The one exhibit from a technical school at Gera, 
some 35 miles S.S.W. of Leipzig, is a barbarous 
specimen of how not to do it, and should afford an 
object lesson of what we, as a nation, should beware 
of in our own enthusiasm for technical education. 
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THE SALONS. 


SALON OF THE CHAMP DE MARS. 
By CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 


HOUGH the tendencies of the secessionist Salon, 
which is avowedly representative of extreme 
views, and the march onwards quand méme in art, 
were certainly not this year in the direction of 





a vast amount of mediocre and some positively 
had stuff, produced by those fwmistes or mystifiers 
who abound and flourish more in France than else- 
The residuum, however, consisted of very 


where. 





A VENDOR OF TAPERS. 


(From the Painting by P. A. J. Dagnan-Bouveret.) 


moderation or of “settling down,” the display 
made on the occasion of the fifth annual exhibi- 
tion was—whatever the over-conservative and the 
over-prejudiced may say—a very strong one. In 
order to enjoy, we must eliminate and pass over 


remarkable work, thoroughly characteristic, not 
only of the art but of the manners and the 
literature which stand for the peculiar period of 
transition through which we are passing. Those 
whose cult is exclusively for the great art of the 
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past, and who hold fast without compromise to the 
canons of that past, very naturally feel a certain 
repulsion for the extreme phases of modern art 
as were there exemplified. This easily explicable 
repulsion makes them unjust to the brilliancy, 
the inventiveness, the strenuous effort to go ahead, 
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of the master’s colour redeem the too daring 
simplification of the drawing and the weaknesses 
of detail which were criticised on the first appear- 
ance of the design. The decoration as a whole 
may be described as a camaiew in tones of the 
mauve family, relieved on a turquoise-blue diaper 





THE PROCESSION TO CALVARY. 


(From the Painting by Jean Béraud.) 


which is shown in the more sincere performances 
of the representative men, and oblivious of the 
truth that here, as elsewhere, there must be 
perpetual onward motion; that to stand still even 
in excellence is to retrograde. Like literature, 
though in a different fashion, art must, in order 
to have any permanent and representative value, 
reflect, express, and interpret its own time—not 
necessarily in costume and externals, but in spirit. 
It is thus manifestly unfair to charge the art 
alone with the elements of unhealthiness, with 
the fierce excess in realism, the cheap and insincere 
idealism, the sinister ingredient of sensuality—the 
more destructive when it lurks hidden—which, 
it must be owned, colour many, though by no 
means all, of the most remarkable productions of 
the moment. 

M. Puvis de Chavannes exhibited in its com- 
plete state the great decorative ensemble which is 
destined to adorn the Staircase of the Prefect at 
the Hotel de Ville, of which the central portion, 
“Victor Hugo offrant sa lyre 4 la ville de Paris,” 
was seen as a zartoon in last year’s exhibition. 
The magic delicacy and decorative effectiveness 





ground. The finest portions are the four ceiling 
compartments— Patriotisme,” “Charité,” “Ardeur 
Artistique,” and “Foyer Intellectuel.” The two 
latter especially are suave and noble compositions, 
giving synthetic, yet, in the higher sense, perfectly 
truthful expression to modern life in its more 
aspiring phases. Though it is impossible to refrain 
from expressing the wish that M. Puvis would 
consent to carry out with a greater measure of 
firmness and accuracy in essential detail those 
poetic and thoroughly modern conceptions which 
he puts before us with so much breadth and purity 
of style, with so genuine an inventiveness of colour, 
it cannot be allowed that these drawbacks to his 
art constitute a sufficient ground for withdrawing 
from him the allegiance owed to the noblest and 
most serene of modern French painters. 

M. Carolus-Duran again showed his unsur- 
passable brush-power and happy audacity as a 
colourist, and in one or two instances some- 
thing more than this. His large landscape with 
figures, “La dernitre heure du Christ,” is of 
powerful and _ suggestive scenic effect, though 
higher praise cannot be accorded to it. In several 














SALON OF THE 
of the female portraits there was the usual in- 
tensity of visual impression, the usual absence of 
that inner characterisation which serves to dif- 
ferentiate one human being from another. An 
unusual tenderness colours, on the other hand, the 
finely-painted “Poéte & la Mandoline,” a portrait 
in which physical deficiencies have not been glossed 
over, yet are shown in the transfiguring light of 
a loving sympathy. With that of M. Carolus- 
Duran the name of Mr. J. S. Sargent, A.R.A., at 
once suggests itself as that of a pupil who has 
overtopped his master in virtue of a higher origin- 
ality and a more complete power of expressing 
the essential characteristics of his own day. He 
was represented by the “Mrs. Hugh Hammersley,” 
which will be well remembered as the central 
attraction of the New Gallery last year. Less 
advantageously hung than on that occasion, it, 
nevertheless, again asserted itself as one of the 
most brilliant of recent portraits, as a masterpiece 
of swift and dexterous execution, and an embodi- 
ment of modernity in its brightest and most 
engaging phase. 

With a number of sea studies—“ symphonies ” 
in violet and silver, blue and silver, and blue and 
violet, which were seen this winter at the Grafton 
Gallery—Mr. Whistler exhibited a large canvas, 
“Portrait du Comte Robert de Montesquiou- 
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attempted to make mock of this singularly interest- 
ing performance, ignorant both of what Mr. Whistler 
aims at in art, and more especially of what he here 
aims at in portraiture. M. de Montesquiou-Fezensac 
is the pontiff of zstheticism whom the Faubourg 
St. Germain delights to honour, both the versifier- 
in-chief and the designer of “ unutterably precious ” 
things in furniture and vertu to that exclusive 
section of Parisian society. The quintessential 
type of such a super-subtle personality as this is 
just such as this painter’s art and his alone can 
adequately render, and he has rendered its main 
characteristics, physical and mental, in masterly 
fashion. All that can be said is that his exe- 
cution has not all the mysterious refinements of 
former times, but more openly reveals its secrets 
to the beholder. A quite opposite type of the 
modern portrait is the sunny plein air “ Portrait 
de Mme. K.,” of the Danish painter, M. Kroyer. 
The lady portrayed stands with her dog at 
the very edge of a calm sea, illumined with the 
peculiar rosy light of the late northern sunset. 
The envelopment of the figure with the invisible 
garment of the pure, light atmosphere is admirable ; 
the whole has a delightful freshness, both of concep- 
tion and execution. 

M. Jean Béraud’s group of paintings is always 
one of the attractions of the Champ de Mars to the 





ARDEUR ARTISTIQUE. 
(From the Design by Puvis de Chavannes.) 


Fezensac,” which is certainly the most remarkable 
oil-painting produced by him of late years. 

Some unwise persons, indulging in a style of 
criticism which, as regards the consummate Anglo- 
American artist, is now surely quite démodé, have 


general public, although he is far less a painter than 
a satirical raconteur, and (more lately) an interpreter 
according to ultra-modern notions of the great 
sacred drama of the Gospels. His ugly, slatey 
colour, his peculiar execution, will always detract 
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from his claims in the eyes of those who judge 
painting primarily as such; while his keenness 
of vision, his agreeable and not too pungent satire, 
will nevertheless firmly maintain him in his present 
position as a Parisian among Parisians. Somehow, 
pathetic and closely studied as are not a few of the 








best productions, one of the most agreeable of the 
pleinarristes. His “Louise Cattel, nourrice,” is a 
fitting pendant to the “Wanda Lamétrie, laitiére,” 
which has now found its way into the Luxembourg. 
His “ Exode” may, as the spectator pleases, be taken 
either as the forced departure from home of a 











HORSES. 
(From the Painting by A. Besnard.) 


incidents in his “Chemin de la Croix,” one finds 
oneself quite unable to take it seriously as a whole. 
It is not altogether that the sacred personages— 
the Magdalene, St. John, the Virgin herself—are 
audaciously modernised, and entirely French; for 
Herr Fritz von Uhde, to whom this movement so 
eagerly taken up by French artists is avowedly due, 
has caused us to accept as seemly, and even as 
deeply moving, conceptions at least as unconven- 
tional as this. It is that the latest version of the 
“Procession to Calvary” is so evidently a thing 
laboriously thought out, rather than genuinely 
conceived ; it is that the desire to “astonish the 
citizen” is so unmistakably at the root of the 
whole effort. Nothing could be more humorous 
than M. Beraud’s “Les deux Muses (portrait 
d’Armand Silvestre),” showing the well-known poet 
and romance-writer inspired on either side by a 
muse; the one presiding over poetry and the 
higher realms of thought, the other too evidently 
the lively and irrepressible goddess to whom are 
due those scatological productions which fall in 
showers from the boulevardier poet’s pen, and 
certainly do not constitute his greatest claim to 
immortality. 

M. Roll has regained in a great measure that 
freshness and simplicity which rendered him, in his 


modern artisan and his family, or as the “ Flight 
into Egypt,” presented according to the modernised 
fashion in religious art, to which reference has 
just been made. 

Herr Fritz von Uhde himself was there, with 
“Les Pélerins d’Emmaiis” and “ La Fuite en Egypte,” 
treated in just this style, but with a restrained 
intensity of pathos which carries conviction. 

M. Dagnan-Bouveret has nothing as striking in 
excellence as the beautiful “Dans la Forét” of last 
year, but the single life-size figure, “Marchande de 
Cierges,” is in his best and most moving manner, 
still revealing, however, very strongly the influence 
of Bastien-Lepage. The much-admired “Christ 4 
Gethsemané,” with all its appealing beauty of facial 
expression, is too self-conscious. The delicately 
stippled portrait of Mlle. Bartet of the Comédie 
Francaise presents her in modern garb, but with 
half-fantastic surroundings and a curious back- 
ground, which add, not altogether appropriately, 
just that suggestion of fantasy and imaginativeness 
which is the one quality that this most exquisitely 
polished of modern actresses can least claim to 
possess. 

That accomplished artist, M. Besnard, continues 
to waste his powers in the endeavour to pre- 
sent abnormal eccentricities in illumination. His 
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“Chevaux” is a superbly designed group of two 
life-sized horses in a stable, disfigured by the 
wilful improbability of the colour. It is by no 
means as impossible as most people seem to think, 
that M. Besnard may for one fleeting moment have 
seen his horses in the clash of conflicting lights 
in which he has deliberately painted them; but 
that would be no sufficient reason for presenting 
them thus. Pardon may be granted for any 
extravagance in art provided it really adds signifi- 
cance to the thing which it is sought to depict ; 
but here the contrary is the case. 

M. Louis Picard has rare gifts as a colourist 
and executant, but really he tries our patience too 
far in thus ringing the changes for ever on one 
imperfect and uninteresting model. Whether the 
artist calls his picture “Au Bord de la Mer,” 
or “Melancholia,” or “Femme a la Fenétre,” it 
is always one and the same blonde, with the 
familiar blue eyes and short nose, that is put for- 
ward. M. Aman-Jean is, that rare thing, an 
imaginative portraitist; he is, however, an apostle 
of the modern diaphanous movement, and it is 
clear that the English Pre-Raphaelite school has 
influenced him not all for good. His figure-studies 
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The portraits of M. Jacques Blanche—among 
them the “ Lady Eden”—show more and more the 
influence exercised over him by Gainsborough; but 
it is to be wished that he could exchange his peculiar 
and far from pleasant colour for the silveriness of 
the English master. M. Gandara fails in his full- 
length “ Princesse de Chimay,” which appears at 
once gigantic in stature and wanting in substance. 
Mr. Alexander, whose clever full-lengths have 
been seen at the Grafton Gallery, sent a whole 
series of canvases to the Champ de Mars, among 
them some capital portraits of men. M. Friant 
is skilful and unemotional as usual, and it is just 
this coldness which renders his cynical “ Premier as- 
saut,” notwithstanding the cleverness and the subtle 
power of observation which it displays, intolerably 
offensive. Among the landscapes, which took up 
so large a proportion of the wall-space, were many 
remarkable productions in the most various styles. 
M. Montenard’s vast “Panneau décoratif destiné 
i ’Amphithdéatre de Minéralogie de la Sorbonne ” 
is a splendid decoration, which will literally light 
up with its sunlight and sparkle the lecture-room 
for which it is destined. M. René Billotte momen- 
tarily abandons the banlieve, which he has done 





THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 


(From the Painting by Fritz von Uhde. 


are beautiful in silhouette and arrangement, but 
flat and inclined to sink into the canvas rather 
than to stand out from it: the best and most 
personal of the series contributed by the artist 
this year is the “Portrait du Sculpteur Dampt.” 


By Permission of H. L. Neumann, Munich.) 


so much to poetise, and gives most original and 
attractive pictures of the Albanian coast, still, 
however, in the same silver-grey tonality which 
he almost exclusively affects. “La céte d’Alba- 
nie—le soir 4 Butrinto,” is certainly the most 
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interesting French landscape of the year. Mr. 
Henry Moore, R.A., who is a regular contributor 
to the Champ de Mars, has never been represented 
by anything finer than “Calme avant Jlorage,” a 
study, with the all-vervading tonality of the grey 
pearl, which is more than equal to any.of the Eng- 
lish painter’s familiar blue wave-pictures. A word 
of special mention is due to the wonderful little 
landscapes with figures of M. Ivan Pranishnikoff, 
as ‘highly finished as those of Meissonier himself, 
and yet vibrating throughout with atmospheric 
effect. Most remarkable are his blue skies,. abso- 
lutely pure and cloudless, and to which he never- 
theless succeeds in imparting the sense of depth 
and gradation. Fine landscapes, to which I should 
have been glad to devote more space, were also 
contributed by the Belgian master, M. Courtens, by 
M. Thaulow, M. Le Camus, M. Helleu, the veteran 
impressionist M. Sisley, M. Muenier, M. Adolphe 
Binet, the Franco-Swedish painter M. Wahlberg, 
M. Jettel, Mr. Alexander Harrison, and some others. 

I have reserved for final mention, as being 
in the Salon of the Champ de Mars, but not 
precisely of it, the great series of water-colours— 
some two hundred and fifty in number—in which 
M. James Tissot has depicted the entire life of 
Christ, from the Annunciation and the Nativity 
to the culminating scenes of the Passion, the 
Crucifixion, the Resurrection. The enthusiasm, 
the absolute sincerity, with which the French 
artist—whom we all know chiefly as the skilful 
painter of modish scenes in modern life—has 
approached his arduous task are beyond praise. 
In those sections of the great sacred drama in 
which soaring imagination, invention in the higher 


sense of the word, is required, he must be said 
to have failed, though he has failed honourably. 
He is at his best where he has been able to give 
to his personages a thoroughly realistic embodiment 
and a frankly oriental colour; and in those terrible 
final scenes, which he has treated with a passionate 
sincerity akin to that which marks the Flemings 
of the fifteenth century and such German painters 
of the sixteenth as Matthius Griinewald. The 
hypercritical might point out that, notwithstanding 
M. Tissot’s evident desire for the most absolute 
accuracy in matters of environment and _ local 
colour, he not unfrequently produces a mise-en-scéne 
which is rather Byzantine of the fifth or sixth 
century than classicised Oriental of the first. He 
is weakest in such subjects as “The Agony in 
the Garden,” in which, pushing too far in the 
striving after originality, he shows Christ lying 
prone on the ground, surrounded by numberless 
visionary forms of angels, evidently inspired by 
Blake. Best of all is the procession of the 
Wise Men mounted on camels, which is shown 
winding its way solemnly across the stony desert. 
Terrible in its audacious realism, but at the 
same time infinitely pathetic, is the “Christ 
Leaving the Pretorium.” More terrible still are the 
“ Flagellation,” the “Calvary,” the “Crucifixion ”— 
presented in several designs, at various moments, 
and from various points of view—and the “ Descent 
from the Cross.” It is very probable that an 
opportunity will be afforded to London ere long 
of seeing and judging this very remarkable col- 
lection in its entirety.* 


* This remarkable series of designs is to form the subject 
of a special article in THE MAGAZINE OF ART.—ED. 





(Drawn by W. E. F. Britten.) 
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A GALLERY OF STATUETTES. 


By R. JOPE SLADE. 


HERE is no feature more marked in the 
tendency of the day, and certainly none 
more commendable, than the growing endeavour 
to adapt art to the beautifying of our domestic 
life. Men there are who are 
building big galleries and fill- 
ing them with the more heroic 
forms ; but the general feeling is 
towards such art as lends itself 
to the enrichment of the rooms 
in which we actually pass the 
greater part of our lives. This 
explains the increasing number 
of small canvases produced, and 
the painting of the pictures espe- 
cially designed to blend with, 
or crown, a defined and _ pre- 
determined scheme of decoration, 
The movement is especially to be 
noted amongst sculptors ; whilst 
a great change has come over 
their patrons during the century 
which now speeds to its close. 
In the days of our ancestors 
these were mostly men of family 
as well as of wealth, who, in 
their youth, had made the “ grand 
tour,” and in the cities of North- 
ern Italy acquired a taste for 
the more severely classical ex- 
pressions of art. What relics of 
the glorious past were available 
they acquired; what they could 
not obtain they caused to be 
copied; and the*halls and cor- 
ridors of their country seats and 
town houses were peopled with 
the gods of Greece and Rome. 
To-day the art patron is oftener 
the man of commerce. The peer 
sells, the brewer buys. Hard- 
ware, engineering contracts, the 
Stock Exchange, and the like— 
not acres—go to the founding of 
the contemporary gallery. These 
men having followed their own judgment to fortune 
are inclined to trust their own taste in art. They 
have few memories and reminiscences of Italy; and 
to the extent that they support the sculptor they 
like it to be in the direction of commissions for 
panels in low or high relief, friezes, mantelpieces, 
and such decorative details, rather than for the 
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AURORA. 
(By M. Dagonet.) 


groups and figures which find a better resting-place 
in the state galleries and antechambers of a more 
formal fashion of life. To meet this demand we 
have the much and justly-vaunted movement 
known as the British Sculptural 
tenascence, its leaders, Messrs. 
George Frampton, Harry Bates, 
Swynnerton, Pegram, and others 
among the new generation of 
younger men, all manifesting a 
strongly’ decorative tendency. 

With the chamber itself, its 
walls, its panellings and fittings 
beautiful, the desire is natural 
that its minor decorative details 
as a furnished room should be 
in harmony. There is nothing 
lovelier, nothing more decorative, 
than the statuette; nothing of 
which the owner grows fonder, or 
around which associations more 
easily entwine. It can be dis- 
posed so that all its beauties 
are seen to the best possible 
advantage. There is no need to 
go seek it, to look at in certain 
lights or certain attitudes. It 
may be always accessible. But 
such Lares and Penates are by 
no means easily acquired; and 
cive perdue from the hands of 
great masters are treasures in 
which the rich man may invest 
his gold. But we are not all 
rich men; and yet we long 
for something very much better 
and more precious than the 
ordinary bronzes of commerce, 
poor often in design, cheap in 
manufacture, indifferent in colour, 
and multiplied to the verge of 
valuelessness. Nor are we 
always ready to bow to the 
reigning fashion, and draw on 
the limited resources of old 
Japan, a policy which daily grows more costly. 

It is here that such exhibitions as that now 
held by Messrs. Bellman, Ivey and Carter prove 
so delightful and helpful. Visiting all the greater 
exhibitions and studios of Europe, they acquire 
the right of reproduction in miniature of many 
of the best things of the season; and every spring 
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we find the pieces of statuary we have most 
admired during the previous year in the noble 
open spaces of the Champs Elysées or the Champ 
de Mars, or in the cramped rooms vouchsafed to 
art in marble, bronze, and plaster at the Royal 
Academy, reappearing at this gallery in dimin- 
ished stature but undiminished charm, and often 
gems of perfect casting. 

I have specially selected for the first illus- 
tration “The Aurora” of M. Dagonet—designed 
to carry a cluster of electric lights, because I am 
anxious that there should be recognised the 
splendid potentialities in the way of a decorative 
art opened out by the new illuminant with its 
invisible wires, minute globes, and total absence 
of clumsy paraphernalia. It is hardly possible 
to conceive a more graceful torch-bearer to the 
treasures of a beautiful room than this delight- 
fully - modelled awakening figure. “La Char- 
meuse,” by M. A. Beguine, won golden criticisms 
in the Salon of a few seasons ago by reason of 
the felicity of pose and roguish witchery of the 
figure; though it is possible the artist might 
have permitted himself certain modifications of 
the throat and arms of his model without loss of 


A LA RIVIERE. 
(By A. Fontaine.) 
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LA CHARMEUSE. 
(By M. A. Beguine.) 





refinement. M. Larche’s bust of the statuette 
of “Christ devant les Docteurs” is distinguished 
by the tender intelligence of the expression, and 
the beauty of the colour of the metal used. 
“Phebe,” the ivory figure by M. Delacour, stood 
in a prominent place in the Salon last year; 
though the crowd of portrait-busts left no spare 
pedestal for it this year at Burlington House. 
It would perhaps have been better had the 
silver-starred and purple-enamelled hemisphere, 
on which the figure stands, been of plain ivory. 
In his “ Serpolette” and “Madame Sans Géne,” 
M. Van der Straeten invests the bronze with a 
vivacity which amounts to pertness. From the 
studios of MM. Fremiet, Moreau, Desbois, 
Grevin, Géréme, and others come many charm- 
ing reproductions. The lad and dog bounding 
towards their al fresco bath in M. Fontaine’s “A 
la Riviere” are alive with joyous realism. Eng- 
lish art is chiefly represented by the late Asso- 
ciate Mr. C. B. Birch’s dramatic figure of the 
dying bugler, “The Last Call,” and Miss 
Brown’s “The Pearl,” from the Royal Aca- 
demy, whilst from America comes Mr. William 
Couper’s dignified bust of “The Princess ”—of 
Tennyson’s poem—all in the original marble. 
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By AARON WATSON. 


HEN a thing has been done supremely well, 

and by a great master, any attempt to do it 
over again becomes an impertinence. Wherefore, in 
approaching Bolton Abbey—Bolton Priory is the 
more correct but less popular designation—I turn 
to the fourth volume of “Modern Painters,” well 
knowing that I shall find there this superb 
vignette :—“ The Abbey is placed, as most lovers 
of our English scenery know well, on a little pro- 
montory of level park-land, enclosed by one of the 
sweeps of the Wharfe. On the other side of the 
river the flank of the dale rises in a pretty wooded 
brow, which the river, leaning against, has cut into 
two or three somewhat bold masses of rock, steep to 
the water’s edge, but feathered above with copse 
of ash and oak. Above these rocks the hills are 
rounded softly upwards to the moorland, the entire 
height of the brow towards the river being perhaps 
two hundred feet, and the rock parts of it not above 
forty or fifty, so that the general impression upon 
the eye is that the hill is little more than twice the 
height of the ruins, or of the groups of noble ash 
trees which encircle them. One of these groups is 
conspicuous above the rest, growing on the very 
shore of the tongue of land which projects into the 
river, whose clear brown water, stealing first in mere 
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ABBEY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. MACWHIRTER, R.A. 


threads between the separate pebbles of shingle, and 
eddying in soft golden lines towards its central 
currents, flows out of amber into ebony, and glides 
calm and deep below the rock on the opposite 
shore.” 

One descends to the Abbey from the high road 
by means of a steep, winding path, sheltered among 
trees. Arriving at that promontory of level park- 
land of which Mr. Ruskin speaks, the ruins lie to 
the right hand, with Bolton Hall to the left. Im- 
mediately in front, and between these two, there is 
a snug and solid-looking parsonage, which is rather 
an accessory to the beauty of the scene than an 
intruder on its quiet. With what nice discrimina- 
tion the monks of the earlier centuries chose the 
scenes of their prayers and meditations! You may 
approach Bolton Abbey from Skipton, or, as once 
happened to myself, from the Bronté country, by 
way of Keighley, leaving Ilkley to the right, and 
catching a glimpse of the Wharfe as it winds quietly 
through level meadows. From either starting-place 
the drive is sweet and pleasant, and the air is of 
that pure and invigorating sort which has swept 
over miles and miles of heather-covered moor; but 
the country has more sternness than beauty, and 
has the charm of wide views rather than of that 
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landscape sweetness which one associates with so 
much of the broadest of our English shires. It is 
with a delighted astonishment that, after leaving the 
high moorlands or the long expanses of cultivated 
soil, one looks downward on Bolton and its woods, 
and the Priory walls rising high out of the trees, and 
the bending Wharfe glittering in the sunlight, and 
the distant blue hills beyond Barden Tower. 
Concerning Turner, Mr. Ruskin has declared 
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downwards towards the waving leafage of the 
dale. “One of the most delicious and paradisiacal 
scenes which the heart of England holds,” exclaims 
William Howitt. It is pleasant to be able to say 
that all this lovely space is free to the rambler— 
that, indeed, the Duke of Devonshire, its owner, 
maintains in good order many scores of miles of foot- 
paths for the sole advantage of the people at large. 
I have spoken of the choice made by the 
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that he could never visit the shores of Wharfe 
without tears, or speak of them without a break 
in his voice. What he found there most to charm 
him was the association of power and border stern- 
ness with sweet peace and tender decay. The 
valley of the Wharfe in the neighbourhood of Bolton 
Abbey is, in truth, one of the most rarely beautiful 
and transcendently touching pieces of English land- 
scape. There is an exquisite picture before the eyes 
in whatever direction one may chance to turn. It 
is not the Abbey solely, or even mainly, that is the 
attraction of this portion of Wharfedale. Fountains 
is a ruin incomparably more magnificent; but, fine 
as are the trees which surround it, the situation is 
tame in comparison to the bewildering loveliness 
of Bolton woods, with pathways climbing hither 
and thither up the steep hill-sides; with the 
Wharfe singing over the pebbly shallows which 
surround an island; with the tumbling waters of 
the “ Strid,” hemmed in by rocks, and shadowed by 
ancient trees; with the stern, deserted tower of 
Barden looking far out across the moors, and 
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monks when they settled in this happy valley. 
Tradition, however, would have it that they 
exercised no choice at all. The popularly accepted 
story is that of the poem in which Wordsworth 
has made the long-past tragedy of the Strid 
familiar to all readers of English verse :— 
“*What is good for a bootless bene ?’ 
The Falconer to the Lady said; 
And she made answer, ‘Endless sorrow,’ 
Yor she knew that her son was dead. 
She knew it by the Falconer’s words, 
And from the look of the Falconer’s eye, 
And from the love that was in her soul 
For her youthful Romilly.” 

The Lady Alice, or Adeliza (for the name is 
variously given), was daughter of William de 
Meschines, and became the mother of the Romillys. 
When her son, dragged backward by his leashed 
hounds, was drowned in his attempt to leap the 
Strid, she selected a site for a priory which should 
be a memorial of that sad event, and brought 
thither the monks of Embsay, from the house 
which her father had founded for Augustinian 























BOLTON ABBEY, FROM HART INGION’S SEAT. 
(By J. MacWhirter, R.A.) 
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Canons in 1121. So tradition has it, insisting, 
as usual, on the most romantic version of the 
event. But tradition is oblivious of charters, which 
nevertheless exist. It appears from one of these 
that the site of the Abbey was obtained in fair 
exchange, and that the victim of the Strid, “the 
boy of Egremond,” was then alive and well, being, 
in fact, one of the parties to the bargain. What 
is clear, therefore, is that the Augustinian Canons 
of Embsay made a deliberate choice of the situation 
of their new priory, abandoning the bleak neigh- 
bourhood of Skipton in order to settle down in this 
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lovely and sheltered vale, where they might live, 
the world forgetting, by the world forgot. There 
is, not far beyond the Abbey, in close proximity 
to a pathway which winds beside the Wharfe, a 
sort of high-backed seat, or “grandfather's chair,” 
cut out of the solid rock. It is called, I think, “The 
Prior’s Seat.” One likes to think that it was used by 
the whole of the monks indifferently, and that they 
came here to meditate, or to sleep, it may be, at one 
of the most lovely bends of the Wharfe, because 
they took a real and loving delight in the scene. 
There are red deer on the hills above Barden 
Tower, and that the monks 
liked venison is at any rate 
‘assumed by Sir Edwin Land- 
seer, whose “ Bolton Abbey in 
the Olden Time” is clear in- 
dication of his belief concern- 
ing the nature of monastic 
fare. The room represented 
in Landseer’s picture is, one 
may observe in passing, the 
ancient gateway of the 
Priory, now the entrance 
chamber of Bolton Hall, one 
of the occasional residences 
of the Duke of Devonshire. 
But there are other reasons 
than a painter’s revivification 
of the past for believing that 
the monks of Bolton were 
not altogether a sad or an 
ascetic race. They gave to 
each other such names as 
“Adam Blunder,” “Drunken 


Dick,” “Tom Nowt,” and 
“Botch Bucket,” as_ their 
books record. “Rado the 


Sad” must have been ex- 
ceptional in his melancholy, 
or wherefore a name 
so indicative of tem- 
perament? Turbu- 
lent, too, were the 
monks of Bolton at 
times. In 1274 the 
whole convent con- 
spired against the 
prior, declared the sub-prior 
to be old and useless, broke 
away from all discipline, 
and in general made such 
a stir that a Commission 
must needs be appointed to 
inquire into their conduct 
and reduce them to order. 
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Bolton Abbey was never a completed structure. 
The last of the priors, Richard Moon, was engaged 
in building the tower when the Dissolution came to 
put an end to his labours. The style of the Abbey 
is so various in character as to indicate that the 
work progressed in a very leisurely fashion between 
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BOLTON 


the twelfth and the sixteenth centuries. The Early 
English diverges by clear stages into the Perpen- 
dicular style. Curiously enough, one of the older 
portions is in present use. The nave, which is Early 
English, has been roofed over for divine service, and 
is, indeed, the parish church of Bolton. It is to this 
fact that Wordsworth alludes in “The White Doe of 
Rylstone ” :— 
“In the shattered fabric’s heart 

Remaineth one protected part— 

A rural chapel, neatly dressed, 

In covert like a little nest ; 


And thither young and old repair 
On Sabbath-day for praise and prayer.” 


Prior Moon’s Tower, which forms the western 
entrance, is, despite its incompleteness, a very 
beautiful piece of work, with a fine receding arch, 
a window of exquisite tracery, and embellishments 
of shields and statues, 
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With the Dissolution of the Monasteries, the 
history of Bolton Abbey becomes interwoven with 
some of the most romantic passages of the history 
of our country. “Bluff King Hal” gave the place 
to Henry Clifford, the first Earl of Cumberland. 
This was that “shepherd lord” whose father was 
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killed on the eve of the battle of Towton, and who 
was reared among the sheep of the Cumberland fells. 
He had been restored to his own when Henry VII. 
became king. In the following reign he led the 
young men of the district round Bolton Abbey 
to victorious Flodden Field. It was he who built 
Barden Tower, where for many years he lived in 
happy loneliness, studying astronomy and alchemy, 
and possibly speculating after the manner of King 
Alphonso of Castile. As many of the monks of 
Bolton had been among his friends, one wonders, 
perforce, what the feeling was between them and 
him when they were routed out and he became 
the possessor of their church and monastery. It 
seems to have been an unhandsome thing to accept 
such a gift, but the Lord Clifford’s studies among 
the stars may have taught him that it would be 
wise, without being inhumane, to make his profit 
out of the inevitable. 
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Looking back at the Abbey in the deepening 
twilight, one may easily see in imagination the white 
doe of Rylstone moving about the ruined walls. 
One thinks, too, of that grim legend of how the 
Mauleverers of Beamsley were buried in a vault 
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beneath the chantry, each Mauleverer standing on 


his feet :— 
“ Pass, pass, who will yon chantry door, 
And through the chink in the fractured floor 
Look down and see a grisly sight— 
A vault where the bodies are buried upright.” 
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THE SHRINE OF ST. SIMEON: ELECTROTYPED FOR SOUTH 


KENSINGTON 


MUSEUM. 


By H. M. CUNDALL, F.S.A. 


ARA, the chief town of Dalmatia, situated on 
the shores of the Adriatic, is chiefly famous 

for the liqueur called maraschino, made from the 
cherries which grow in the neighbourhood. It is, 
however, also noted for a relic of considerable 
interest. In one of its churches is a silver-gilt 
shrine which is said to contain the body of St. 
Simeon, the prophet who sang the “ Nune Dimittis.” 
It is not exactly known when the body of the 
saint was brought to Zara, but tradition says 
that it was conveyed there by sea from Palestine 
by a knight on his return from the Crusades. 
According to tradition, the devil raised a storm 
and attempted to sink the ship, but the Crusader, 
by throwing all his property overboard, managed 
to keep it afloat, and when the gale ceased, the 
ship was drifted, in a dilapidated condition, into 
the port of Zara.. Whilst staying there for repairs 
to be made to the vessel, the knight was taken 
ill, and was conveyed to the hospital of the monks, 
situated on the outskirts of the town. He gave 
out that the corpse was that of his brother, and 
caused it to be buried in the cemetery belonging 
to the monastery. Gradually becoming worse, the 
knight, when on the point of death, divulged to the 
monks that the body was that of St. Simeon, and 
all necessary proofs would be found amongst his docu- 
ments. The monks, pleased at their good fortune in 
obtaining such a valuable relic, determined to keep 
the body of the saint; but the same night on which 
the Crusader died a celestial being appeared in a 
dream to the three governors of the town of Zara, 
and announced to each of them that the body of 
St. Simeon had been buried in the cemetery of the 
monks, and bade them go and search for it. On 
the following morning, being bent on their mission, 
they met and narrated their dreams to one another. 
They then went to the cemetery, where they found 
the monks already digging for the corpse. The 


governors told their dreams, and easily persuaded 
the monks to allow the body to be taken into 
the town, where it was exhibited in one of the 
churches, and, many miracles being wrought by means 
of it, its fame soon spread throughout Dalmatia. 


In the year 1371 Queen Elizabeth, the wife 
of Louis I. of Hungary, visited Zara, and, wishing 
to possess some relic of the saint, she broke off 
the forefinger from the left hand. No sooner had 
she done so than she lost her sight, and was 
unable to find her way out of the church. 
Prostrating herself before the altar, the Queen 
openly confessed her sin and replaced the finger, 
which immediately united again to the hand, and 
the Queen’s sight was restored, but her own hand, 
touching the body of the saint, became withered. 
For a second time the Queen craved pardon from 
the saint, and offered, as a penalty for her sins, to 
present him with a silver shrine to replace the 
wooden one in which his body was then encased. 
Her prayer being heard, the Queen commissioned 
five noblemen of Zara to have the shrine made; 
and they entrusted Francesco da Milano, son of a 
Milanese silversmith named Antonio, living at Zara, 
to execute it. Francesco completed the shrine in 
1380, and received 28,000 ducats for his labour. 

The shrine, which at the present time stands 
behind the high altar in the church of St. Simeon, 
is of silver-gilt, and measures six feet six inches 
in length, five feet in height, and two feet three 
inches in width. It is said formerly to have 
stood upon four silver figures of angels, but these 
have disappeared, and it is now supported by four 
kneeling angels, two in bronze and two in marble. 
The two former, which are at either end of the 
shrine, were cast from guns captured from the 
Turks in the seventh century by the Venetians. 

The whole of the shrine is elaborately decorated 
with repoussé and chased panels, representing 
incidents principally connected with the saint. 
The roof is pointed; on the front of it is a full- 
length figure of St. Simeon in an elaborately 
decorated robe, and on the other side three panels. 
In the centre one is represented Francesco at work 
and two persons in the act of adoration. On the 
right panel a monk is taking hold of one of the 
saint’s legs, with others watching him; and the left 
one probably represents a man struck dead for 
mitting an act of sacrilege. 
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On the back of the shrine, in the centre, is 


right is the arrival of King Louis of Hungary at 
the following Latin inscription :— 


Zara in 1358, after the war with the Venetians, 
and his reception by the bishop and nobles; on the 
walls of the town are the arms of Hungary. To 
the left are the monks digging for the body of 
the saint, whilst the three governors are narrating 


“Symeon hic justus, Jesum de Virgine natum 
Ulnis qui tenuit, hac archa pace quiescit. 
Hungarie regina, potens illustris ed alta 
Elyzabet junior, quam voto contulit almo 
Anno milleno treceno octuageno, 





Hoc opus fecit Franciscus d. Mediolano.” 


It notifies that the just St. Simeon, who held 
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their dreams to each other. 
At either end of the shrine are heraldic devices, 
with the arms of Hungary on an _ escutcheon 
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THE SHRINE OF ST. SIMEON, 


in his arms the infant Jesus, born of the Virgin, 
rests in peace in this shrine, which Elizabeth the 
Younger, the high and illustrious Queen of Hun- 
gary, gave in the year 1380, in fulfilment of her 
vow through which her health was restored, and 
that it was made by Francesco da Milano. The 
inscription is surrounded with bands of floral 
scroll work, and a shield of the arms of Hungary 
in each corner. To the left of the inscription is 
the Queen and her three daughters presenting 
the shrine to the saint; on the right is the saint 
performing a miracle. The centre panel on the 
front of the shrine represents the presentation of 
the infant Saviour to St. Simeon, with Anna the 
prophetess standing near. On the panel to the 
907 


empaied with the lilies of France 

descended from the House of Aun, 

above is also that of Anjou. Benea 

at one end is Queen Elizabeth instruc 

nobles to have the shrine made, whilst at the 

is a representation of the ship, with the body . 
the saint, in the storm. Some of the crew are 
appealing to the saint to protect them, whilst 
others are throwing the cargo overboard. 

The front is on hinges and opens downwards. 
On the inside of it are also similar panels, with 
illustrations of various miracles performed by the 
saint. At the back of the interior of the shrine 
are also silver-gilt panels, representing the pre- 
sentation of the Saviour to St. Simeon, with 
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Canons in 1121. So tradition has it, insisting, 
as usual, on the most romantic version of the 
event. But tradition is oblivious of charters, which 
nevertheless exist. It appears from one of these 
that the site of the Abbey was obtained in fair 
exchange, and that the victim of the Strid, “the 
boy of Egremond,” was then alive and well, being, 
in fact, one of the parties to the bargain. What 
is clear, therefore, is that the Augustinian Canons 
of Embsay made a deliberate choice of the situation 
of their new priory, abandoning the bleak neigh- 
bourhood of Skipton in order to settle down in this 
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lovely and sheltered vale, where they might live, 
the world forgetting, by the world forgot. There 
is, not far beyond the Abbey, in close proximity 
to a pathway which winds beside the Wharfe, a 
sort of high-backed seat, or “grandfather's chair,” 
cut out of the solid rock. It is called, I think, “The 
Prior’s Seat.” One likes to think that it was used by 
the whole of the monks indifferently, and that they 
came here to meditate, or to sleep, it may be, at one 
of the most lovely bends of the Wharfe, because 
they took a real and loving delight in the scene. 
There are red deer on the hills above Barden 
Tower, and that the monks 
liked venison is at any rate 
“assumed by Sir Edwin Land- 
seer, whose “ Bolton Abbey in 
the Olden Time” is clear in- 
dication of his belief concern- 
ing the nature of monastic 
fare. The room represented 
in Landseer’s picture is, one 
may observe in passing, the 
ancient gateway of the 
Priory, now the entrance 
chamber of Bolton Hall, one 
of the occasional residences 
of the Duke of Devonshire. 
But there are other reasons 
than a painter’s revivification 
- of the past for believing that 
the monks of Bolton were 
not altogether a sad or an 
ascetic race. They gave to 
each other such names as 
“Adam Blunder,” “Drunken 


Dick,” “Tom Nowt,” and 
“Botch Bucket,” as_ their 
books record. “ Rado the 


Sad” must have been ex- 
ceptional in his melancholy, 
or wherefore a name 
so indicative of tem- 
perament? Turbu- 
lent, too, were the 
monks of Bolton at 
times. In 1274 the 
whole convent con- 
spired against the 
prior, declared the sub-prior 
to be old and useless, broke 
away from all discipline, 
and in general made such 
a stir that a Commission 
must needs be appointed to 
inquire into their conduct 
and reduce them to order. 
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Bolton Abbey was never a completed structure. 
The last of the priors, Richard Moon, was engaged 
in building the tower when the Dissolution came to 
put an end to his labours. The style of the Abbey 
is so various in character as to indicate that the 
work progressed in a very leisurely fashion between 
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the twelfth and the sixteenth centuries. The Early 
English diverges by clear stages into the Perpen- 
dicular style. Curiously enough, one of the older 
portions is in present use. The nave, which is Early 
English, has been roofed over for divine service, and 
is, indeed, the parish church of Bolton. It is to this 
fact that Wordsworth alludes in “The White Doe of 
Rylstone ” :— 
“In the shattered fabric’s heart 

Remaineth one protected part— 

A rural chapel, neatly dressed, 

In covert like a little nest ; 

And thither young and old repair 

On Sabbath-day for praise and prayer.” 


Prior Moon’s Tower, which forms the western 
entrance, is, despite its incompleteness, a very 
beautiful piece of work, with a fine receding arch, 
a window of exquisite tracery, and embellishments 
of shields and statues. 
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With the Dissolution of the Monasteries, the 
history of Bolton Abbey becomes interwoven with 
some of the most romantic passages of the history 
of our country. “Bluff King Hal” gave the place 
to Henry Clifford, the first Earl of Cumberland. 
This was that “shepherd lord” whose father was 
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killed on the eve of the battle of Towton, and who 
was reared among the sheep of the Cumberland fells. 
He had been restored to his own when Henry VII. 
became king. In the following reign he led the 
young men of the district round Bolton Abbey 
to victorious Flodden Field. It was he who built 
Barden Tower, where for many years he lived in 
happy loneliness, studying astronomy and alchemy, 
and possibly speculating after the manner of King 
Alphonso of Castile. As many of the monks of 
Bolton had been among his friends, one wonders, 
perforce, what the feeling was between them and 
him when they were routed out and he became 
the possessor of their church and monastery. It 
seems to have been an unhandsome thing to accept 
such a gift, but the Lord Clifford’s studies among 
the stars may have taught him that it would be 
wise, without being inhumane, to make his profit 
out of the inevitable. 
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Looking back at the Abbey in the deepening 
twilight, one may easily see in imagination the white 
doe of Rylstone moving about the ruined walls. 
One thinks, too, of that grim legend of how the 
Mauleverers of Beamsley were buried in a vault 
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ARA, the chief town of Dalmatia, situated on 
the shores of the Adriatic, is chiefly famous 

for the liqueur called maraschino, made from the 
cherries which grow in the neighbourhood. It is, 
however, also noted for a relic of considerable 
interest. In one of its churches is a silver-gilt 
shrine which is said to contain the body of St. 
Simeon, the prophet who sang the “ Nune Dimittis.” 
It is not exactly known when the body of the 
saint was brought to Zara, but tradition says 
that it was conveyed there by sea from Palestine 
by a knight on his return from the Crusades. 
According to tradition, the devil raised a storm 
and attempted to sink the ship, but the Crusader, 
by throwing all his property overboard, managed 
to keep it afloat, and when the gale ceased, the 
ship was drifted, in a dilapidated condition, into 
the port of Zara. Whilst staying there for repairs 
to be made to the vessel, the knight was taken 
ill, and was conveyed to the hospital of the monks, 
situated on the outskirts of the town. He gave 
out that the corpse was that of his brother, and 
caused it to be buried in the cemetery belonging 
to the monastery. Gradually becoming worse, the 
knight, when on the point of death, divulged to the 
monks that the body was that of St. Simeon, and 
all necessary proofs would be found amongst his docu- 
ments. The monks, pleased at their good fortune in 
obtaining such a valuable relic, determined to keep 
the body of the saint; but the same night on which 
the Crusader died a celestial being appeared in a 
dream to the three governors of the town of Zara, 
and announced to each of them that the body of 
St. Simeon had been buried in the cemetery of the 
monks, and bade them go and search for it. On 
the following morning, being bent on their mission, 
they met and narrated their dreams to one another. 
They then went to the cemetery, where they found 
the monks already digging for the corpse. The 


governors told their dreams, and easily persuaded 
the monks to allow the body to be taken into 
the town, where it was exhibited in one of the 
churches, and, many miracles being wrought by means 
of it, its fame soon spread throughout Dalmatia. 
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beneath the chantry, each Mauleverer standing on 
his feet :— 
“ Pass, pass, who will yon chantry door, 
And through the chink in the fractured floor 
Look down and see a grisly sight— 
A vault where the bodies are buried upright.” 
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SIMEON: ELECTROTYPED FOR SOUTH 


MUSEUM. 


F.S.A. 


In the year 1371 Queen Elizabeth, the wife 
of Louis I. of Hungary, visited Zara, and, wishing 
to possess some relic of the saint, she broke off 
the forefinger from the left hand. No sooner had 
she done so than she lost her sight, and was 
unable to find her way out of the church. 
Prostrating herself before the altar, the Queen 
openly confessed her sin and replaced the finger, 
which immediately united again to the hand, and 
the Queen’s sight was restored, but her own hand, 
touching the body of the saint, became withered. 
For a second time the Queen craved pardon from 
the saint, and offered, as a penalty for her sins, to 
present him with a silver shrine to replace the 
wooden one in which his body was then encased. 
Her prayer being heard, the Queen commissioned 
five noblemen of Zara to have the shrine made; 
and they entrusted Francesco da Milano, son of a 
Milanese silversmith named Antonio, living at Zara, 
to execute it. Francesco completed the shrine in 
1380, and received 28,000 ducats for his labour. 

The shrine, which at the present time stands 
behind the high altar in the church of St. Simeon, 
is of silver-gilt, and measures six feet six inches 
in length, five feet in height, and two feet three 
inches in width. It is said formerly to have 
stood upon four silver figures of angels, but these 
have disappeared, and it is now supported by four 
kneeling angels, two in bronze and two in marble. 
The two former, which are at either end of the 
shrine, were cast from guns captured from the 
Turks in the seventh century by the Venetians. 

The whole of the shrine is elaborately decorated 
with repoussé and chased panels, representing 
incidents principally connected with the saint. 
The roof is pointed; on the front of it is a full- 
length figure of St. Simeon in an _ elaborately 
decorated robe, and on the other side three panels. 
In the centre one is represented Francesco at work 
and two persons in the act of adoration. On the 
right panel a monk is taking hold of one of the 
saint’s legs, with others watching him; and the left 
one probably represents a man struck dead for 
mitting an act of sacrilege. 














THE SHRINE OF ST. SIMEON. 


On the back of the shrine, in the centre, is 
the following Latin inscription :— 


“Symeon hic justus, Jesum de Virgine natum 
Ulnis qui tenuit, hac archa pace quiescit. 
Hungarie regina, potens illustris ed alta 
Elyzabet junior, quam voto contulit almo 
Anno milleno treceno octuageno. 


Hoc opus fecit Franciscus d. Mediolano.” 


It notifies that the just St. Simeon, who held 
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right is the arrival of King Louis of Hungary at 
Zara in 1358, after the war with the Venetians, 
and his reception by the bishop and nobles; on the 
walls of the town are the arms of Hungary. To 
the left are the monks digging for the body of 
the saint, whilst the three governors are narrating 
their dreams to each other. 

At either end of the shrine are heraldic devices, 
with the arms of Hungary on an_escutcheon 
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THE SHRINE OF ST. SIMEON. 


in his arms the infant Jesus, born of the Virgin, 
rests in peace in this shrine, which Elizabeth the 
Younger, the high and illustrious Queen of Hun- 
gary, gave in the year 1380, in fulfilment of her 
vow through which her health was restored, and 
that it was made by Francesco da Milano. The 
inscription is surrounded with bands of floral 
scroll work, and a shield of the arms of Hungary 
in each corner. To the left of the inscription is 
the Queen and her three daughters presenting 
the shrine to the saint; on the right is the saint 
performing a miracle. The centre panel on the 
front of the shrine represents the presentation of 
the infant Saviour to St. Simeon, with Anna the 
prophetess standing near. On the panel to the 
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empaied with the lilies of France, as Louis I. was 
descended from the House of Anjou. The crest 
above is also that of Anjou. Beneath the arms 
at one end is Queen Elizabeth instructing the 
nobles to have the shrine made, whilst at the other 
is a representation of the ship, with the body of 
the saint, in the storm. Some of the crew are 
appealing to the saint to protect them, whilst 
others are throwing the cargo overboard. 

The front is on hinges and opens downwards. 
On the inside of it are also similar panels, with 
illustrations of various miracles performed by the 
saint. At the back of the interior of the shrine 
are also silver-gilt panels, representing the pre- 
sentation of the Saviour to St. Simeon, with 
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figures of the patron saints of Zara in vaulted 
niches on either side—namely, St. Donato, St. 
Crysogono, St. Stephen, and St. Anastasia. These 
panels, however, are of later date than the others, 
and are good specimens of Italian Renaissance 
work of the fifteenth century. It is not known 
when they were inserted; but it is probable that 
the shrine was originally flat at the top, and that 
when it was altered the three panels now on the 
roof were removed from the interior, and new 
ones inserted in their place. 

The body of the saint is embalmed, and is 
still in a good state of preservation. It lies on 
a rich piece of velvet of the fourteenth century. 
The head rests on a wooden pillow, on which is 
a silver crown with precious stones. The waist 
is covered by a piece of black fabric richly em- 
broidered with pearls and guipure lace of golden 
thread. Over the legs is a white linen napkin, 
also embroidered with gold and coloured silks, 
worked in a geometrical pattern, and with very 
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interesting figures and monsters. On the fore- 
finger are numerous rings, some of which belong to 
the best period of medieval goldsmiths’ work. It is 
recorded that they were the rings of the courtiers 
of Queen Elizabeth, who placed them there when 
the finger was miraculously rejoined to the hand. 

About 1630 the shrine underwent some re- 
pairs, and the silver plates were taken off and 
sent to Venice to be regilt, when they were found 
to weigh 11,200 ounces. In addition to the panels 
described, which are separated by spiral columns, 
the shrine is richly decorated with bands of silver 
ornamented with fleur de lys and conventional 
designs, beautifully executed. 

This interesting example of Italian silversmiths’ 
work of the early Renaissance period has recently 
been reproduced by the electrotype process, under 
the supervision of Monsieur E. Radisics de Kutas, 
the Director of the Hungarian Industrial Art 
Museum at Buda-Pest, and a copy of it is in the 
South Kensington Museum. 
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HE Trustees of the City Museum and Art 

Gallery of Birmingham are to be congratu- 

lated upon the acquisition of such a charming 
example of Fred 


closely resembles the finished work, which became 
familiar to the picture-loving public in London 
when exhibited at the Guildhall two years ago. 

Those who re- 





Walker’s work 
as the sketch for 
“The Old Gate.” 
Mr. Whitworth 
Wallis, the ener- 
getic curator, 
brought the fact 
that the picture 


was obtainable 
before the Trus- 
tees, and the 


opportunity to 
enrich their col- 


lection was 
eagerly seized 
upon. Thus Bir- 


mingham,already 
fortunate in its 
art possessions, 
becomes more so 
in being able to 
add this interest 
ing picture to its permanent collection. The study 
is painted on a canvas measuring 48 in. by 36 in., 
and was last offered for sale at the dispersal of 
the Walker collection in 1875. In composition it 





SKETCH FOR “THE OLD GATE.” 
(By Fred Walker, A.R.A. Recently acquired by the Birmingham Art Gallery.) 


member the pic- 
ture will observe 
that the figures 
in the sketch are 
not posed in pre- 
cisely the same 
way, while the 
labourer on the 
right is only 
faintly outlined. 
The colour of 
the whole is per- 
fect, and the 
upper part of 
the picture is 
evidently in a 
nearly finished 
state; but al- 
though the 
figures are only 
sketched in, they 
show the exqui- 


site grace of outline which is so characteristic of 
Walker. 


One of the most important art sales of the 


year was that of the collection formed by the late 














Mr. Adrian Hope. Con- 
sisting of seventy-five 
“lots,” the majority of 
which were works of 
the old Dutch masters, 
the total amount real- 
ised was £49,880. This 
result was disappoint- 
ing, being far below the 
estimate based upon 
the importance of the 
pictures. One of the 
gems of the collection 
was the little picture 
by Gerard Dow, “The 
Flute-Player,” of which 
a reproduction is here 
given. Painted on a 
panel measuring 14 in. 
by 11} in. the work 
is in a most brilliant 
condition, and _ there 
was consequently a 
brisk competition for 
its possession. The 
picture was sold for 
£3,675, this being a 
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THE FLUTE-PLAYER. 





PHILIP IV. OF SPAIN. 
(From the Painting by Velasquez.) 
(Kecently in the Adrian Hope Collection.) 


(By Gerard Dow. Recently in the Adrian Hope Collection.) 
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large increase upon the 
prices paid for it at 
former sales. Its last 
appearance was at the 
Saltmarsh sale in 1846, 
when it went for £320, 
or £130 less than the 
sum paid for it at the 
Kleynenbergh sale at 
Leyden in 1841. 

A good Rembrandt 
(a portrait of Nicholas 
Ruts), which fetched 
£283 at the King of 
Holland’s sale in 1850, 
was bought for 4,700 
guineas, while another 
portrait by the same 
artist (of Joncker Pet- 
ronella Buys) went for 
1,300 guineas. 

The other picture 
we reproduce (a por- 
trait of Philip IV. of 
Spain), attributed to 
Velasquez—there is an 
authentic one of this, 


NICHOLAS RUTS. 
(From the Painting by Rembrandt ) 
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about the same size, in the National Gallery—was £158 11s. 1,500 guineas; and a beautiful example 
sold for 100 guineas only. Nicholas Maes was re- 
presented by three works, one of which, depicting a 


Dutch domestic 
scene, with a 
young woman 
working a pump, 
ran up. to 2,860 
guineas, the two 
others realising 
£945 and £315 
respectively. A 
fine example of 
Greuze, a head 
of a girl, sold for 
2,900 guineas ; 
and among the 
other _ pictures 
for which good 
prices were paid 
were “The De- 
parture for the 
Chase”—for 
which £577 10s. 








AFTER A STORM—THE THAMES. 


(From the Painting by Theodore Roussel.) 


was paid at the Saltmarsh sale—which went for 
£2,100; a curious work by Melchior de Honde- 
coeter, called “Long Live the King,” and represent- 
ing a concert of birds, which was sold in 1857 for 





PORTRAIT OF A BOY. 


(By John Opie, R.A. Recently acquired by the National Gallery.) 


of Pieter de Hooch, which sold for 2,150 guineas. 
A painting by Paul Potter of “Four Oxen in 


a Meadow,” real- 
ised the extra- 
ordinarily low 
price of £945, 
and the Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow 
acquired a mag- 
nificent “ Boar 
Hunt” by Ru- 
bens for the com- 
paratively small 
sum of 1,660 
guineas. 

The “ Portrait 
of a Boy,” by 
John Opie, R.A., 
has recently 
been hung in 
Room 21 at the 
National Gal- 
lery (No. 1,408), 


having been presented by Mr. Edward Opie. 
We also reproduce two of the works by Mr. 
Theodore Roussel, which are in the exhibition 


referred to in the “ Art Notes.” 





REPOSE. 


(From the Painting by Theodore Roussel.) 
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ARTIST-LIFE. 


THE PUNCH DINNER. 
By M. H. SPIELMANN. 


N the Parliaments of Wits and the Conclaves of 
Humorists, the weekly convention known as 
“the Punch Dinner” holds highest rank, if import- 


cutting alike—it follows that the weekly gathering 
which has brought these things about claims atten- 
tion and respect among the Diets of the world, and 
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THE EARLY “ PUNCH” DINING-ROOM, CROWN INN, VINEGAR YARD, DRURY LANE. 
(Drawn by E. H. Fitchew.) 


ance is to be judged by results, and pre-eminence by 
renown. For three-and-fifty years have these illus- 
trious functions been held, fifty to the year. And 
those two thousand six hundred and fifty meals 
mark off, week by week, the advance of English 
humour during the Victorian era—not the humour 
of literature alone, but the humour, as well as the 
technical excellence, of one of the noblest and 
most vigorous and delightful of all the sections of 
English art. 

For this reason I have included the solemn 
festivity among the scenes of artist-life. If it be 
conceded, as I think it must, that Punch has been 
for half a century an effective, even a glorious, school 
of art—of drawing in black-and-white and of wood- 

908 


demands a first place in virtue of public service and 
by right of artistic performance. 

But it is not in the spirit nor with the fashion- 
able view of the Royal Academicians and their im- 
posing banquet that the members of the Punch staff 
hold their weekly junket. “We English,” said 
Douglas Jerrold, “would dine to celebrate the en- 
gulfing of England.” Yet if “the Punchites ” share 
the feeling of old Timon that “we must dine to- 
gether,” it is neither for purposes of self-congratu- 
lation, nor yet of hospitality. Though good-fellow- 
ship is near the genesis of the institution, work 
and serious aim are at the root of it all, and, in 
the midst of all the merry-making, are never for a 
moment forgotten. 





—— 
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Nevertheless, conviviality, you may be sure, was 
for something in the arrangement when the reign 
was young. Clubs not a few there were around 
Fleet Street and the Strand, where the men who 
founded Punch, their friends and enemies alike in 
similar walks of life, would hob-nob together, and 
where the sharp concussions of their diamond-cut- 
diamond wit would emit the sparks and flashes that 
were remembered for such and such a comic paper 
as they happened to be connected with. In those 
early days the flow of soul was closely regulated by 
the flow of liquor, and the most modest of dinners 
was food at once to body and to mind. “What things,” 
wrote Beaumont in his Letter to Ben Jonson— 


What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid! Heard words that have been 
So nimble and so full of subtile flame, 
As if that every one from whom they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
And resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life.” 


As in Elizabethan times, so in the days of 
Victoria. The Punch dinners of the last few decades 
would, in their excellence and refinement, have 
astonished the merry crew of old; but the enter- 
tainment is now but the prelude to business, .and 
not, as in the earlier struggling months, the powder 
that served to fire off the great guns of humour. 
The weekly dinner was evolved from the gatherings 
that were held nearly every evening, as well as 
Saturday-nightly, in the anxious days that preceded, 
and immediately succeeded too, the laboured birth 
of Punch. The first of these—the very first “Punch 
dinner,” strictly so-called—was held at La Belle 
Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, on the spot now occupied by 
the great house of Cassell & Company. Mr. Hine, 
V.-P.R.L, was actually present at this historic feast, 
having been impressed by Mr. Landells, part pro- 
prietor of Punch, into the service of the paper. I 
may add, as a matter of minor history, that Mr. 
Price, the owner of the hostelry, advertised his 
house in the early numbers of Punch—a fact which 
suggests (perhaps unjustly) a mysterious financial 
understanding on the score of his bill. These 
tavern repasts were soon divided up between those 
who wished to work and those who wished to play ; 
and the Punch Dinner and the “Punch Club” were 
in due course established as separate institutions. 
For all that, they both were held in the Crown 
Inn in Vinegar Yard, just off Drury Lane, and 
the “Club” was not long after (1843) celebrated 
in the pages of Punch itself by the “ Professor,” 
Percival Leigh, in his choicest dog-Latin—his most 
elegant Latin de cuisine—or, as he himself called it, 
“ Anglo-Greco-Canino-Latinum.” The lines, a 


parody of Goldsinith’s “ Retaliation,” begin thus :-— 


¢ 
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“Sunt quidam jolly dogs, Saturday qui nocte frequentant 
Antiqui 3répavoy qui stat prope moenia Druri, 
BovAduevor saccos cum prog distendere rather, 
Indulgere jocis, necnon Baccho atque tobacco 


” 
. 


—lines which, with a few of the succeeding ones, may 
be rendered thus—the spirit and the text being 
followed as closely as may be :— 


“Some jolly dogs on Saturdays at fall of night are fain 

To visit the ‘Crown’ beside old Drury, hard by Drury Lane ; 

Their object, to expand themselves with dainties of the feed 

And give the hour to jest and wine, and smoke the fragrant 

‘weed. 

Such fellows, sure, ne’er graced before that jovial mundane 
hole. 

‘To them I sing this song of praise—those mighty men of soul, 

Whose fame henceforth shall spread abroad so long as time 
shall roll. 


“The ‘Crown’ stands in a quiet yard, yet near the noisy 

street ; 

*Tis their local habitation—in its dining-room they meet. 

The massive table, brightly spread, groans with the mighty 
feast. 

The viands change. 
dressed ; 

Next week perchance the dish that Hodge will grinningly 
define 

As ‘leg of mutton, boiled, with trimmings.’ Heartily they dine. 

Here flows the Double X, and flows the Barclay-Perkins brew ; 

Nor does there lack the modern sack that best is known to you 

When waiters call it ‘ off-n-off ’"—which waiters mostly do.” 


To-day ’tis beef with Yorkshire pudding 


Here it was that the wits of pen and pencil first 
laid their heads together in the service of Mr. Punch ; 
and when they left for more private, if not more 
venerable, quarters, the room was occupied by “The 

feunion Club ”—a cdterie which, in 1857, was to 
become far more widely known under the style and 
title of the “Savage Club.” It was situated next 
door to the “ Whistling Oyster,” and faced a side 
entrance to Drury Lane Theatre—a fairly large 
first-floor room, looking larger by reason of its low 
ceiling, but well lighted by its three high windows. 
When I visited it the wooden staircase had been 
replaced by a steep stone-way; but the approach 
and the ascent were still steep enough to make one 
wonder how the portly Mark Lemon could, without 
difficulty or fear of accident, scale the classic heights, 
and twist his body to the needful turns. 

Although, as I have said, conviviality and con- 
venience were essentially identified with the Punch 
dinner, especially in its embryonic stage, when 
frequent interviews were necessary and the daily 
occupations of many of the staff precluded an earlier 
atiendance, it was quickly seen that the chief prac- 
tical use and effect of the dinner was to broaden 
the men’s view of things, to produce harmony of 
tone and singleness of aim, to keep the editor con- 
stantly in touch with his whole staff, and to secure 
the fullest advantage which their combined wit and 
counsel could afford. When the transfer of the paper 
was completed from Ebenezer Landells to the great 
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publishing house of Bradbury & Evans, the regular 
dinners were soon established at their offices at 
No. 11, Bouverie Street, F.C. At first, these repasts 
were held on Saturday night, when the paper was 
made up and sent away to press. But when the 
true value of the meetings became apparent the 
day was changed to Wednesday, the dinner was 
established ostensibly for the discussion and de- 
termining of the “big cut,” and the function 
became as exclusive and esoteric as a masonic 
initiation. From that day to this it has, with few 
exceptions, been held janwis clausis; and beside 
it the Literary Ladies’ Dinner and Bluebeard’s 
Chamber are as open to the world and free from 
mystery as the public streets at noon. 

The room in which it was held, so long the 
Temple of the Comic Muse, had little in itself to 
command the attention of the superficial observer. 
The stairs which Thackeray trod, and which re- 
sounded to the quick, light step of Jerrold and to 
the heavier tread of Leech, exist no longer; but 
the classic shrine is practically as it was when the 
“Fat Contributor,” pushing roughly past the young 
‘prentice engraver who opened the door to his ring, 
gave no thought to him who was soon to make the 
name of Birket Foster famous in the land. 

To-day, a large—I might say an imposing— 
apartment on the first floor looking upon the street 
is approached, as most front offices in London city 
are approached, from a landing leading through an 
open office. Upon the table are a water-jug and 
a couple of goblets of cheap and distinctly un- 
beautiful Bohemian glass. A tobacco-box, hardly 
less ugly (coeval, one would say, with the room 
itself), a snuff-box, and long pipes serve to recall 
that respect for the past and for tradition which 
is one of the most delightful, as it is one of the 
most successful, elements in Punch’s composition. 
Here you may see Sir John Tenniel’s long church- 
warden with his initials marked upon it, and 
Charles Keene’s little pipe—for these two men 
would ever prefer a stem between their teeth to 
a cigar-stump. Statuettes in plaster of John 
Leech and of Thackeray, by Sir Edgar Boehm, as 
well as a bust of Douglas Jerrold, decorate the 
mantelpiece or the dwarf-eupboard, and on the 
walls are many frames of abiding interest. Here 
you have the portraits of the four editors—that of 
Mark Lemon painted by Fred Chester, while the 
likenesses of Shirley Brooks, Tom Taylor, and Mr. 
Burnand are in photography. The portraits of the 
staff, taken by Bassano three years ago at Mr. 
Agnew’s request, to the number of fourteen or 
fifteen, hang separately in their dark frames. The 
original of one of Tenniel’s Almanac designs; a 
masterly drawing, two feet long, by Keene, bought 
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by the late Mr. Bradbury at a sale; the (unused) 
cartoon of Disraeli leading the principal financiers 
of the day in hats and frock coats across the Red 
Sea (“Come along, its getting shallower”); the 
original of Leech’s celebrated “ Mr. Punch’s Faney 
all,” and a series of the enlarged coloured prints 
of his hunting sketches ; a caricature of Mr. Furniss 
by Mr. Sambourne, made in Paris; another of Mr. 
Sambourne by Mr. Furniss; and a third of Mr. 
Sambourne by himself; a caricature in pen-and-ink 
and colour of the Punch staff marching along in 
Paris by Mr. Furniss; a black-and-white sketch 
by the same artist of the same distinguished 
company in the train on the return journey; and 
another souvenir of the Paris trip by Mr. du 
Maurier, including the portraits of himself, Mr. 
Burnand, Mr. Arthur 4 Beckett, and Mr. W. Brad- 
bury. The trophy frame of specimen proofs of 
some of the finest of Swain’s cuts of the artistic 
staff's best work, gathered together for show in one 
of the great exhibitions, has been removed to make 
room for photographs of Gilbert 4 Beckett, “Ponny” 
(Horace) Mayhew, Charles Keene, Tom Taylor, 
Percival Leigh, Charles H. Bennett, F. Sketehley, 
John Henry Agnew, Thomas Agnew, and William 
Bradbury, Mr. Fred Evans and Mr. William Agnew ; 
while photographic groups of the staff and a fine 
autotype of Thackeray complete the wall decoration 
of one of the most interesting apartments in London 
City. And in the corner on the locker farthest 
from the street, besides a little papier-mdché figure 
of a Japanese Punch, sent from an admirer in the 
Land of the Rising Sun, and a group charmingly 
modelled from Sir John Tenniel’s beautiful cartoon 
of “Peace and the New Year,” stands the statue 
of the Great Hunchback himself, which in a fit 
of enthusiasm a young German sculptor, named 
Adolph Fleischmann, wrought and presented to the 
object of his admiration. It is a work of no little 
grotesqueness and ingenuity (well modelled and 
coloured, and fitted with springs permitting of the 
working of arms and eyes and head), which has 
played its part in the decoration of the publishing 
office on certain occasions of public rejoicings, and 
during the blocking of Fleet Street has been utilised 
in the direction of comic self-advertisement. Such 
is the room with its pleasant decoration of red 
and black and gold, with its large windows and its 
sunlight gaselier; but take it for all in all it is 
about as unlike Mr. Sambourne’s classic repre- 
sentation of the Roman atrium in his Jubilee 
drawing as well could be imagined. 

And the table itself—the table—the famous 
board of which we all have heard and none, or 
but very few, have seen—but I, me felicissime, 
anong the number! As a piece of furniture this 
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hospitable, but rather primitive, piece of joinery is 
not of much account, the top being of plain deal 
(pace Thackeray’s “Mahogany Tree”), oblong in 
shape, with rounded ends. But its associations 
render it a treasure among treasures, a rich and 
priceless gem: for at this table nearly every man 
upon the staff has 
from the day it was 


at Harrow, and sometimes at Purfleet, Windsor, 
and Rosherville. Sometimes, when occasion has de- 
manded—in the “dead season,” may be, when the 
attendance at the table has dwindled, though for 
no sustained period (it is upon record that the 
“dinner” has consisted of a téte-d-téte between Sir 
John Tenniel and Mr. 

hapten Arthur 4 Beckett)— 





Surecey Brooks. Cuaries Keene. Mf. F. SketcHiey. PercivaL Leicn, 


not more than three 





made sat and carved 
his initials upon it 
with a penknife, when 
officially elevated to 
Punch’s peerage. As 
each has died, his 
successor has taken 
his place, just as the 
Immortals of the In- 
stitut de France are 
called to fill the chairs 
of departed genius ; 
and he has cut his 
initials or his mark 
close by those of the 
men who occupied the 
place before him. 





or four consecutive 
weeks, certainly—the 
Sussex or, more often, 
the old Bedford Hotel, 
or latterly the First 
Avenue, has been the 
scene of the feast; 
while “special dinners” 
(and they have been 
“ many) have been held 
10; Bageorse Street, 2 in special places. And 

bait. SE not invariably has the 
weekly repast been a 





iy tl €. Ld ” 4 
fie pleasure of your me rr) * aa, “dinner” at all, be it 
ou Wednesday wext, the Z 


observed; for on cer- 


at half-past Six sharp tain rare occasions, 











There they are, star- 


Jl answer, if unable to come, will obfige. 





when some important 














ing at you from the 


Parliamentary matter 


i Tom Tay.or. Horace Maynew. Joun TENNIEL, 
table like so many G. pu Mavnren, has intervened, a lun- 
abecedarian skeletons “PUNCH” DINNER CARD ADOPTED IN 1870. cheon has been held 
at the feast; and if instead. 


you take a furtive and hasty peep from the door- 
way and lift the green protective cloth you catch 
sight nearest you of a “D. M.” in close company 
with a beautifully-drawn “ W. M. T.,” and a mono- 
grammatie leech inside a bottle flanked by a J. 
and an L, and you gaze with deep interest on 
the handiwork of them and of the rest, many of 
whom have carved their names, as on that table, 
deep into England’s roll of fame; and of others, 
too, who, with less of genius but equal zeal and 
effort, have yet strong claim on the gratitude and 
the recollection of a kindly and laughter-loving 
people. 

For more than forty years, then, this table has 
week by week, with few exceptions, been sur- 
rounded by the Staff of the day; and the chair, 
the self-same old-fashioned wooden editorial arm- 
chair, has been filled by the reigning editor. With 
few exceptions, I said; for Bouverie Street has not 
invariably been the hatching-place of the Cartoon, 
nor have its walls resounded with absolute regu- 
larity to the laughter and the jests of the merry- 
makers. During the summer the dinner has been, 
now and again, and still is, held at Greenwich, at 
tichmond, or elsewhere— Hampton Court and 
Dulwich rather frequently of old, as well as once 


The places at table, once occupied by the 
members of the Staff, are nowadays regarded as 
much their seignory as Ministers regard theirs on 
the Treasury-bench. But this has not always been 
the case; indeed, in earlier days the places were 
often shuflled as at a game of “ general post.” Proof 
of it may be had from the following plans of “the 
table” between 1855 and 1865—perhaps the most 
interesting years in the history of Punch, as demon- 
strating the transitional stage, when the ancient 
order of things was rapidly developing to the 
modern as we know them to-day. 

In 1855, then, the order was as follows :— 


WILLIAM BRADBURY* 
DOUGLAS JERROLD JOHN LEECH 
Tom TAYLOR W. M. THACKERAY 
GILBERT A BECKETT SHIRLEY BROOKS 
Horace MAYHEW MARK LEMON 
PERCIVAL LEIGH JOHN ‘'TENNIEL 
F. M. Evans* 


—only two artists and a half (Thackeray being a 
commixture of writer and draughtsman) to seven 
writers and a half! 

Five years later—in 1860—the places had 





* Proprietors. 
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changed, partly through death, partly through re- 
arrangement :— 
WILLIAM BRADBURY 
W. M. THACKERAY (when he JoHN LEECH 


Tom TAYLOR [came) HENRY SILVER 
HoRACE MAYHEW CHARLES KEENE 
SHIRLEY Brooks JOHN TENNIEL 
PERCIVAL LEIGH MARK LEMON 

F. M. Evans 


Here the artistic element is seen to be asserting 
itself to some extent, the proportion between artist 
and writer being further readjusted after the lapse 
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Mr. F. C. BURNAND 
Mr. ANSTEY GUTHRIE 


Mr. Henry Lucy 
Mr. E. T. REED 


Sir JOHN TENNIEL 
Mr. LINLEY SAMBOURNE 
Mr. ArtHurR A BECKETT 
Mr. R. LEHMANN 
Mr. Harry Furniss (until Dec. MR. BERNARD PARTRIDGE 
MR. DU MAURIER [1893) Mr. FE. J. MILLIKEN 

Mr. WILLIAM AGNEW (sometimes) 

Mr. LAWRENCE BRADBURY or 

Mr. PuHILip AGNEW 


In the decade or so following the death of 
Douglas Jerrold—roughly corresponding with the 
period within which the arrangements varied as I 
have shown—six new appointments were made to 


H 
} 
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THE PRESENT “PUNCH” DINING-ROOM, BOUVERIE STREET. 
(Drawn by E. H. Fitchew.) 


of another five years: for in 1865 the constitution 
of “the table” became— 


F. M. Evays 
G. DU MAURIER 


HENnry SILVER 
CHARLES H. BENNETT 
F. M. Evans, JR. 
SHIRLEY BRooKS 
JOHN TENNIEL 
Mark LEMON 

—the editor for the first time taking his proper 
place at the table, although, it is true, it was only 
at the foot. 

To-day, the number of the Staff has been in- 
creased, and the right proportion struck between 
the pen and the pencil—the editor, too, presiding. 


Tom TAYLOR 

W. H. BRApBury (his 
father seldom came now) 

H. MAYHEW 

CHARLES KEENE 

F. C. BURNAND 

PERCIVAL LEIGH 


“the table.” These were: Mr. Henry Silver, in 
August, 1857 ; Charles Keene, February, 1860 (after 
a nine years’ probationership); Mr. F. C. Burnand, 
June, 1863; Mr. G. du Maurier, November, 1864; 
Charles H. Bennett, February, 1865 (though ill- 
health prevented him from taking his place until 
the following June); and Mr. R. F. Sketchley (now 
at South Kensington Museum), January, 1868. 
The present staff, I may add, since Mr. du 
Maurier’s accession, have taken their places at the 
table in the following order: Mr. Arthur 4 Beckett, 
My. E. J. Milliken, Gilbert 4 Beckett, Mr. Anstey 
Guthrie, Mr. Henry Lucey, Mr. R. Lehmann, Mr. E. 
T. Reed, and Mr. Bernard Partridge. 

As Mr. Punch approached man’s estate, and 
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arrived at years of artistic discretion, he cultivated a 
pretty taste in epicurism ; until to-day, if report be 
true, the dinners (prepared and sent in by Spiers & 
Pond), the Ayala, and the cigars, are all worthy of 
the palates of the men whose wit it is theirs to 
stimulate and nourish. To summon the Staff to 
these feasts of reason it was in later years the 
practice to issue printed no- 
tices which, after 1870, were 
superseded by invitation cards 
drawn by Mr. du Maurier— 
the design representing Mr. 
Punch ringing his bell, while 
the faithful fly hurriedly to 
cnn “teens respond to the behest; but 
INITIALS. owing to the number of 
(Cut in the “Punch” Table. portraits it contained of old 
friends now departed, and 
the painful recollections it consequently aroused, its 
later use has been discontinued. 

But when our Democritus boasted fewer years 
there was not so much ceremony in his banquet, 
neither was there so much state; and the friendship 
was as keen and the in- 
timacy as great in Leigh’s 
humbler days of “ off-n- 
off.” A wonderful com- 
pany: a brilliant com- 
pany ; with flashing wit See 
and dazzling allies, ark Lemon's MonoGRAM. 
sharp attack and keen (Cut in the “Punch” Table.) 
retort from a few bright, 
trenchant spirits, with many “a skirmish of wit 
between them.” From more, the quieter flow of 
genial humour. And among the rest, the listeners ; 
men—some of them—who prefer to attend than to 
talk, even to the point of reserve and almost of 
taciturnity. Such men 
were John Leech, 
Richard Doyle, and 
Charles Keene—whose 
silence, however, 
masked subtle minds 
that were teeming with 
Kad droll ideas, and as ap- 
HORACE MAYHEW’S INITIALS. preciative of humour 

(Cut in the “Punch” Table.) as the sprightliest. 

What jokes have been 

made, what stories told that never have found their 

way into print! What chaff, what squibs, what 

caricatures—which it surpasses the wit of a Hals- 
bury or a MacNeill to imagine or condone! 

Thus, for half a century has Wednesday evening 
been passed in the editorial-office of Punch, just 
when its readers are discussing the merits of the 
previous week’s issue ; and according to the verdict 











of those readers was attuned the merriment of the 
Staff. It is on record how Douglas Jerrold would go 
radiant to the dinners as “ Mrs. Caudle” was sending 
up Punch’s circulation at 
a rapid rate; “and was 
one of the happiest among 
them all.” Thackeray, 
too, first tasted the de- 
lights of wide popularity 
in the success of his 
“Snob Papers,” and he 
showed the pleasure he 
felt in his demeanour 
at the board. At one 
time these two men sat 
side by side, and there 
was as little love as 
space between them ; but 
with that good-humoured 
philosophy which is a  ‘HackERaY’s MONOGRAY. 
tradition of that institu- (Cut in the “Punch” Table.) 
tion, the occasional differ- 
ences of opinion, and the harder knocks of wit, and 
sometimes, even, the still sharper encounters of 
temper, were all glossed over. As Thackeray so 
truly remarked himself—“ What is the use of 
quarrelling with a man if you have to meet him 
every Wednesday at dinner?” Nevertheless, in 
course of time he changed his seat from between 
Jerrold and Gilbert Abbot 4 Beckett, and crossing 
over, faced his friend the enemy, while Mark Lemon, 
watchful and alert beneath the cloak of geniality, 
was quick to cast a damping word on inflammable 
conversation and—so far as he could persuade them 
to listen to a man so greatly their inferior in 
genius and intellect—to stem the threatened out- 
burst. As a matter 
of fact, Jerrold always 
regarded Thackeray as 
a bit of a snob and 
viewed his entrance 
into Society —against 
which Jerrold had for 
years been hurling his 
bitterest darts — with 
very grave suspicion. 
“T have known 
Thackeray,” he would 
say, “for eighteen years, and I don’t know him 
yet ’—almost in the despairing words in which I 
have heard a distinguished Academician speak of 
his still more distinguished President. On the 
other hand, Mr. Arthur 4 Beckett has declared to 
me, “I never knew my brother so well as when I 
met him at the Punch table.” 

(To be continued.) 








JOHN LEECH’s INITIALS, ETC, 
(Cut in the “ Punch” Table.) 
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PROFESSOR BROWN: TEACHER AND PAINTER. 


By D. 


HE appointment of Mr. Fred Brown to the 
Slade Professorship in University College at 
was an act of good 


the beginning of last year 
sense somewhat un- 
common in the records 
of art patronage ; for the 
new professor had done 
little to recommend him- 
self to popular or official 
favour. Asa painter he 
was associated with the 
sturdiest enemies of the 
Academy and its ways; 
as a teacher in enforced 
connection with South 
Kensington he had, in 
disregard of the system 
cherished and rewarded 
there, trained his pupils 
to draw; and by general 
repute he was stamped 
a wild impressionist, in 
ludicrous enough contra- 
diction to the actual 
modesty and restraint 
of his methods of work. 
It is no easy thing for 
a scholastic body with 
the best will in the 
world to do the right 
thing, to decide what 
the right thing is in a 
matter that lies outside 
their own province. But, 
with the same judgment 
and independence that 
secured them the services of Mr. Brown’s dis- 
tinguished predecessor, M. Legros, the Council 
chose the man whom the voice alike of disinterested 
artists and of grateful pupils would have named 
for the post, and whom a long and assiduous career 
of teaching had qualified to hold it. A man does 
not lightly win the esteem that Mr. Brown was 
found to possess; and when, at the invitation of 
the editor of THe Macazine or Art, I attempt 
to explain to his readers the qualities that won 
this reputation, I find myself putting in the first 
place the sincerity of Mr. Brown’s character both 
as a teacher and as a painter. If he has not 
proved himself yet a great painter, he has shown 
himself an honest one in refusing the cheaper 
successes, and trying for what his intelligence 





PROFESSOR FRED BROWN. 
(Drawn by Walter Sickert.) 
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told him was the better; and the same straight- 
ness of character has given a growing weight to 
his influence as a teacher. Next to a very great 
painter, the best teacher 
is an honest and intelli- 
gent painter who is him- 
self a student. This 
honesty and intelligence 
are brought out strik- 
ingly by a fact in Mr. 
Brown’s career—namely, 
that he began as a painter 
of popular pictures, hung 
and sold at the Aca- 
demy, and that, with 
this sort of success in 
his power, he definitely 
gave up painting such 
pictures, and ranged 
himself among the artists 


who do not perhaps 
very often sell but try 
to paint. 

Of Mr. Brown’s 


pupils there must be « 
very large number. He 
has been teaching now 
for the last fifteen or 
sixteen years. The be- 
ginning was made with 
a night class for work- 
ing men. One class was 
added to another till, in 
the end, the school was 
crowded to its limits 
with all sorts and ages 
of students, women as well as men. The place 
in which the classes were held—a somewhat fan- 
tastic building in a Westminster slum, known as 
the Royal Architectural Museum—was something 
of a makeshift for its purpose, but was picturesque 
beyond the ordinary style of drawing-school, with 
its background of medizval casts. Angels and 
chimeras from half the temples of Europe looked 
down on the reinstated divinity whose turn it was 
to be copied in charcoal by the gaily-pinafored 
art-student. The charcoal itself was mislaid on 
the feet of recumbent crusaders; a skeleton, with 
the names of his bones on a blackboard beside 
him, dangled in front of the history of the 
Creation and Redemption; and an idol from India 
squatted in meditation before an Assyrian relief 
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generally supposed to represent the triumph of 
Barnum and Jumbo. A_ sober figure on this 
fantastic background, Mr. Brown, concurrently 


with M. Legros at the Slade, taught drawing 
on the sensible system customary in Parisian 


A PORTRAIT. 
(By Professor Fred Brown.) ~ 


studios. Let me explain in what way this system 
differed from the official system of the Academy 
and South Kensington. The idea of the latter is 
to require of the student at the very outset a 
highly-finished copy of some antique figure. He 
is required, that is to say, to finish before he has 
learned to begin. He is encouraged in that vice 
of the beginner which is to notice the little things 
and to be blind to the large things. The business 
of a real teacher of drawing may be summed up 
in the effort to make the beginner attend to the 
large fact first, the smaller next, and the smallest 
last. The effect of the official idea is the exact 
contrary to this, and keeps the beginner’s eye 
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glued to some tiny fact of superficial texture, 
while everything important remains unperceived. 
It is to put the cart before the horse, and spend 
all day in polishing the harness in the hope of 
moving the load. For let the untechnical reader 
consider. Supposing one has to draw 
the figure of a man standing with 
outstretched arms: the main, the 
elementary fact in that figure, the 
fact on which all its action depends, 
is expressed by two lines crossing 
one another, the line of the body 
and that of the arms. Note that 
angle correctly, hit the characteristic 
swing of these two lines, and you 
have set up a scaffolding on which 
all the smaller facts can be cor- 
rectly hung, the smaller contours of 
the single limbs, the still smaller 
contours of the several muscles, and 
so forth. But miss the elementary 
fact and no smaller fact can be 
rightly stated because of this mis- 
take at the outset. 

Now these largest facts that con- 
trol all the others are the last to be 
appreciated by the beginner. He 
sees the flaw in the surface of the 
marble, but he does not see the 
statue; he sees the separate hairs, 
but not the head; he sees the twigs 
but not the forest. Surely it is a 
waste of time to allow him to state 
those facts with which he is per- 
fectly familiar, and which he has 
no difficulty in stating, and which 
he states with such insistence that 
the twig becomes more important 
than the tree, when he ought to 
be learning, ought to be encouraged 
and urged by every device of teach- 
ing, to attend to the big things 
first and let the small come in their order. In- 
stead of that, he is induced to sit worrying for 
months over the texture of the “Theseus” before 
he has seized the character of its forms, and falls 
into the habit of this brainless industry, this pesti- 
lent practice of a kind of graining, ugly in itself 
as well as futile. 

In place of this deplorable waste of time, 
the practice at the Westminster school was to 
allow the student to make a sufficient number 
of studies from the antique to familiarise him 
with his materials and give him some control 
over his hand. These were made in charcoal on 
Michelet paper, so as to be easily obliterated and 
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recommenced, and were never allowed to proceed 
when some radical point of drawing had been 
missed so as to invalidate what followed. After this 
preliminary practice the student was sent to the 
life-room, and drew from the living model in the 
same fashion. It is probably a sound view that 
the antique will be 
better appreciated after 
a study from life, and 
it is a wholesome dis- 
cipline in alertness of 
observation to draw a 
form that is always 
insensibly altering in 
pose, and is only avail- 
able for a limited time. 

Painting is a more 
difficult thing to teach 
than drawing, because 
of its greater com- 
plexity; and the temp- 
tation for the teacher 
is to adopt some easy 
and effective com- 
promise, such as leav- 
ing out the colour. 
He sees the beginner 
hopelessly floundering 
with colour, and tone, 
and quality of paint, 
and drawing with the 
brush, all tugging at 
his attention, and he 
knows that the pupil 
will have to work out 
some sort of balance for himself among all those 
claims if he is to be a painter. But in these 
days, when all the world goes to drawing-schools, 
when all the women of Great Britain and most 
of the men study art, the hopeless beginner is 
only too anxious to be shown “how it is done” 
and the teacher frequently too ready to show 
him. Mr. Brown was always on his guard 
against anything of the sort; he did not show 
people how to paint, severely snubbed the ef- 
fective trick, but pointed out evident faults, as 
when over-modelling was spoiling colour, or the 
colour of a part asserting itself too much. On 
the whole, he took the judicious line of wishing 
the pupil success on a very dubious enterprise, 
where most of the exploration must be his own 
work. His open mind in the matter of painting 
was somewhat unusual in a teacher, and its secret, 
no doubt, was the fact that as a painter he was 
himself casting about, dissatisfied with his own 
early work and determined to better it; for Mr. 


Brown in his younger days caught something of 
the infection of one of those popular school methods 
of painting. In common with many of the brilliant 
students of his time—like Mr. La Thangue, Mr. 
Clausen, Mr. Stanhope Forbes—he took up that 
style which has come to be known in England 





A STUDY. 
(By Professor Fred Brown.) 


by the name of Newlyn. In Paris it is associated 
with the ateliers of Julian, and it may be traced 
back to a caricature of the mannerisms of Bastien- 
Lepage. In its extreme form this painting may 
be recognised by a swaggering way of painting 
across forms, by a choppy rendering of planes, 
and by an attention to values at the expense of 
colour. Incidentally associated with this manner 
in the painting itself is a prosaic and photo- 
graphic taste in the choice and rendering of sub- 
jects, thinly disguised, if at all, by the sentiment 
with which they are labelled, and in illustration 
of which the picture is staged. In a word, it was a 
cheap way of looking at things, but attractive to the 
student, because of the obvious and imitable nature 
of the technique, and because of the ease with 
which, given a model and a landscape or a model 
and an interior, a picture could be constructed. 
That lazy industriousness, which is the commonest 
human habit of mind, is pleased in the drawing- 
school to learn and practice a manual dexterity 
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inspired by no real sentiment of vision. Such a 
sentiment cannot be given by any teacher; but 
even the pupil who is capable of such a sentiment 
runs the risk in the drawing-school of a kind of 
forcing, of acquiring a technique before he has 
seen anything it corresponds to. The technique 
appeals to him because it is cleverer than any he 
can immediately invent or master to express what 
he does see; and the unfortunate result is that 
he is doomed now to see in accordance with this 
cheap technique until he can shake it off and 
slowly build up a method of painting which fits 
and follows the sentiment of his vision. The in- 
convenience I refer to has affected more than one 
brilliant painter; and Mr. Brown, among others, 
suffered from the Anglo-French studio fashion. 
The illustrations to this article will help the 
reader unversed in recent fashions of painting to 
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seem rather put in because they were there than 
because the painter was pleased to find them there. 
In the “Red, Blue, and Gold,” on the contrary, 
the colour is there for the pleasure of colour, 
indeed the picture is there at all for that pleasure. 
In the one case the painter had a certain senti- 
ment about rural England, and an admiration for 
the scene before him which he connected with 
that sentiment; but he could not yet disentangle 
what it was that was beautiful in the scene, or 
did not venture to put that down. A picture 
was to be made. He took out his school palette 
and described the scene in terms of the greys he 
had been taught to use. The beauty, therefore, 
escaped, and the judicious heart remains untouched 
by the sentiment attributed to the scene by its 
title. In the other case the picture springs directly 
from the sentiment of vision which has disen- 
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(By Professor Fred Brown.) 


follow me here. The picture called “Rural Eng- 
land” is an example of Mr. Brown’s early work; 
the other four illustrations are recent work. The 
most striking difference does not, of course, come 
out in these reproductions. I mean that the 
“Rural England” is colourless as compared with 
the rest. It is blackish or greyish, and the 
differences of colour within this grey envelope 


tangled a paintable subject and controlled the 
method of presenting it. But not only is colour 
wanting in the first picture, the same distance 
and detachment from the beautiful thing seen 
comes out in the drawing and handling. The 
forms are cut out, the planes are aggressively noted, 
so that, instead of things flowing into one another 
as they do in the continuity of natural light, they 
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stand by themselves, and the effect is thin, papery, 
and flat. Compare with this the modelling of the 
girl standing at the piano, where there is a sense 
of roundness and atmospheric depth wanting in 
the other picture; or compare with 
the more choppy painting of the 
hands in “ Rural England” the soft 
contours of the hands of the girl 
on the sofa. The consistency of the 
paint, too, has altered, and the 
meagre and horny texture of the 
early style has given place to a 
richer quality and more nervous 
touch. 

But another point, and a vital 
one, remains. The look of the group 
of figures posed in the “Rural 
England” is of rather painful fixity, 
of people set up to be photographed 
rather than of those caught in 
natural action; and this copying of 
the constraint of a posed model re- 
sults not only in constraint, but in 
a loss of the sense of relative value 
in the things copied. In all those 
photographic pictures the less im- 
portant is apt to be better painted 
than the more important—the boot 
is easier to copy than the face, and 
the leading impression, accordingly 
that such a picture leaves on the 
mind is that of boot. 

I have no doubt pressed my 
comparison a little in the direction 
of caricature to make a real distinc- 
tion plain; but everyone will appre- 
ciate the naturalness of movement in 
the girl at the piano as compared 
with the stiffness of the children, and 
the unity of motive in the one picture 
as compared with the scattered collection of the other. 
The painter begins, as all must, with a vague senti- 
ment not yet closely bound up with the act and 
pleasure of sight. To illustrate this, he makes a 
rather fumbling collection of things, and renders 
them in a school formula, so contrived as to leave 
out all their beauty. Sentiment, subject, technique, 
all remain obstinately detached. In the later 
work he has shaken himself free of the school 
technique, he has studied and begun to compre- 
hend the Masters, and to see things pictorially, 
and the result is work in which technique is less 
distinguishable from sentiment; for good technique, 
of course, is simply a way of seeing and feeling, 
and follows indistinguishably upon that impulse 
when the seeing has become clear. 


If I have pressed the facts too hard, I have at 
least, I hope, explained how it is that Mr. Brown 
is well qualified to teach. He has himself struggled 
through the dangers that beset the drawing- 
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(By Professor Fred Brown.) 


school, has refused to stick at a stereotype that 
would serve, and has steadfastly made for every- 
thing that is sincere in the practice of painting. 
I shall not delay on his personal qualities as a 
teacher further than to say that he has the art of 
ruling a school without appearing to use any means 
of discipline, and that teaching itself would appear 
to be a pleasure to him, from the steady and equal 
attention he bestows on his least promising pupils. 
He is less fettered at the Slade than he was at 
Westminster, and we may hope to see there under 
his hand an English school of drawing built up, on 
the foundations laid by Professor Legros. 
Note.—Professor Brown’s ‘“‘ Hard Times,” now in the Walker 


Art Gallery, Liverpool, was engraved on page 52 of THE MaGa- 
ZINE OF ART, 1889.—EDITOR. 
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THE WONDER OF SIENA. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART IL. 


By LEWIS F. DAY. ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR. 


F Beccafumi one hears in Siena nothing but 
praise, or rather over-praise. With him there 
is at once a break in the continuity of tradition. 
He seems, indeed, at first, in designing the four 
hexagon-shaped scenes from the lives of the pro- 
phets (1517), to have felt himself under the neces- 
sity of conforming, in some degree, to the fashion 
of the work already done ; but he conforms with an 
ill grace—at any rate, he misses the point which his 
predecessors had all along so clearly kept in view. 

His attempt at severity is limited to a certain 
severity of line; and in this severe line he soon 
indulges to an extent destructive of all the quality 
of marble. These subjects look, indeed, very much 
like enlarged woodcuts of the period, plus certain 
washes of colour, or, rather, like magnified pencil 
drawings, emphasised here and there with a pen; 
for, not content with the grey lines of cement, 
he has introduced here and there occasional black 
lines inlaid in marble. A further step in the 
pictorial direction is indicated by the attempt to 
render distance by means of figures and landscape 
retreating on a gradually diminishing scale. Already 
in the earlier compositions it had been found con- 
venient to represent sometimes two or three phases 
of an incident on as many different planes of a 
single picture; but there had been till now no 
attempt at perspective. That is, perhaps, a failing 
more or less belonging to the period. To the man 
himself must be attributed a defective appreciation 
of breadth in treatment, apparent in the frequent 
use of jewelled borders to the draperies, inlaid with 
pearls, and such-like frivolities of design. Still, 
notwithstanding a certain fuss about the effect, 
these figures of his are often nobly drawn, and the 
pictorial manner is kept within some bounds. 

In the frieze-like subject (just beyond the 
limits of the great hexagon which marks on the 
pavement the area of the dome above), in which 
Moses has just struck the rock and the Israelites 
are slaking their thirst, and again in the great 
composition beyond it, where the disappointed law- 
giver hurls the tables of the law to the ground, 


Beccafumi is himself—not merely a painter, that 
is to say, but a chiaroscurist—about the very last 
man in the world to be let loose upon the decora- 
tion of a floor. 

The conviction as to Beccafumi’s unconcern 
about colour is strengthened at the “Belle Arti,” 
where are to be seen the cartoons of several of 
these subjects. One would never gather from 
these drawings that they were designs for inlay 
at all. They might as well, and better, have been 
designed for mural painting. They are carefully 
drawn and very deliberately shaded in chalk, with 
just a wash of what is now yellowish-brown tint 
over the parts in shadow. So far as one can see 
there appears never to be any special emphasis 
in the outline, nor any insistence upon it. It is 
of much the same strength as the shading lines, 
which are the ordinary lines of academic chalk 
drawing, not in the least suggesting that the 
draughtsman had any thought of the inlayer. And 
these, to judge by internal evidence, are not among 
the latest of the artist’s designs. 

Nevertheless, although we have not yet reached 
the extent to which a great draughtsman could 
misapply his undoubted powers, we have arrived 
already at an unfortunate confusion of cast shadow 
with local colour most detrimental to decorative 
effect. The fact is, the cast shadows, now for the 
first time introduced, defeat their end and confuse 
the drawing hopelessly. The attention is continually 
distracted from the lines of the composition to 
the strange shapes resulting from some accidental 
effect of light and shade. Forms half in shadow, 
for example, do not explain themselves at all. 
One man’s face has the effect of a mask; the shade 
about the eye of another suggests that he has 
been fighting; in another case there seems to be 
a deep cavity in the flesh; the arm of a man 
whose muscles are indicated by jagged lights inter- 
secting the dark, looks as if it had been spliced 
and a new limb of different colour inserted; a 
hand in shadow appears to be gloved; the high- 
light on a man’s knee goes for a patch on his hose; 
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and so on. Some attempt is made to bridge the 
sudden transition from light to dark by lines of 
engraving, but without success; the change is often 
grotesquely sudden. When the scratched lines get 
worn away, which they soon do, the: design has 
somewhat the appearance of a huge chromo-litho- 
graph in process of execution, and sadly in want 
of another printing or two. 

One can see very plainly in the work itself, 
apart from the corroboration of the cartoons in 
the Belle Arti, how 
Beccafumi went to 
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line he began by using degenerates into a deliber- 
ately broken touch, which ends in something like 
rottenness. 

In some of his latest work, among which must 
be included the “Sacrifice of Isaac,” there are little 
islands of inlay which represented once, no doubt, 
some slight difference of shade, but which are now 
indistinguishable in colour from the sea of greyish- 
white marble around them: there is just a faint 
edging of dirt sufficient to call attention to them. 





work. His method 
was to block in his 
figures and then lay 
in the shadows, 
broadly, with a flat 
wash of colour, 
much as a sculptor 
would naturally do 
to enable him to 
foresee the effect of 
his composition in 
relief; and _ then, 
failing tints enough 
in the marble to 
enable him to get the variety he sought in the 
shadows (in which, by the way, one feels always 
the want of reflected light, since the intention is 
so realistic), he has recourse to hatching them 
over with lines and cross-lines, effacing by that 
means the quality of the marble and the purity 
of its colour. In the figure of Eve, for example, 
the shading lines are far too many and the outlines 
not strong enough. The excessive use of cement 
lines by way of shading led, almost as a matter 
of course, to the employment, not only of occasional 
black lines, as before said, but to the introduction 
of touches of black, by way of shadow among the 
foliage and in the draperies, with the result that 
the drawing lines generally look rather too grey 
by contrast. 

The later work of the artist, as it approaches 
the altar (the “Sacrifice of Abraham,” that is to 
say, and the smaller subjects from the Old Testa- 
ment flanking it), aims more and more at the 
picturesque. The painter puts tint against tint, 
and relieves figures in shadow against lighter 
figures in the distance ; he depends upon subtleties 
of shade impossible to render accurately in marble, 
and at the same time his drawing becomes more 
elaborate; in the endeavour to get modelling he 
uses finer and more finikin lines of shading. Clearly 
the main consideration with him at last is the 
engraving, and inlay counts for very little. His 
drawing also becomes more florid. The firm out- 
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INLAID SHADOWS. 


The surface of the marble is further pimpled 
over with spots of engraving more or less tadpole 
shaped, which may once have explained themselves, 
as the thick ends of lines varying very suddenly 
in strength; they are now mere blemishes on the 
flesh or wherever they happen to occur. Some 
of the lines of engraving not worn away are very 
much in the nature of penman’s flourishes. 

It is safe to say that the limits of variety in the 
thickness and quality of line desirable in engraved 
inlay are soon reached. The designer's business is 
clearly to translate his ideas into forms which can 
be expressed by the broad plough of the graver. 
This is what Beccafumi, with all his remarkable 
ability, could not, or would not, do. It is a 
thousand pities he was not compelled (say by a 
vow, since taskmasters are not at the best inspirit- 
ing) to work in the more temperate and really 
more effective, though less pictorial, manner of 
the early masters. Did he perhaps feel that he 
had no gift in the direction of applied design, and 
wilfully adopt the manner natural to him, pave- 
ment or no pavement? His manner is distinctly 
that of the chiaroscurist. He may use marble of 
various colours, but it is either by way of shading 
or of realism, possibly in some trifling detail, 
not for its value as colour; and he arrives rather 
at elaboration of tint than at what can be called 
colour. 

In his failings, as in his effects, he is extra- 
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ordinarily modern—so modern that one might 
attribute many of his figures to a much later 
period than the middle of the sixteenth century. 
That is perhaps his charm in the eyes of the 
tourist, who finds here at last something old which 
is yet quite according to his taste. The very 





if he had conceived his subjects in a way that 
appealed either to the imagination or to the 
religious sense. But what is to be said for the 
sentimental young lady, for example, who poses in 
most. inappropriate drapery for his “Eve”? The 
fig-leaves lose their raison Wétre, except that, but 
for this poor device, no one would ever 
have guessed that this was the mother of 
mankind. 

The art of inlay, then, pursued for about 
a hundred years—covering, broadly speaking, 
the fifteenth century—an even course from 
silhouette to colour, and deviated in the 
sixteenth into chiaroscuro. The Sienese 
flooring was executed at first only in black 
and white marble, helped out with grey 
lines of incising; then red marble began 
to be used by way of a change in the back- 
ground; then grey marble by way of some- 
thing like local colour; then yellow marble; 
and eventually two or three shades of each 
colour, but used always either to express 
the design, or for colour’s sake—never with 
a view to giving roundness and relief to 
the forms. With the use of inlaid shadows 
began the decline of the art. It takes, 
perhaps, a great artist to lead a school 
astray. 

In the ornamental detail of the famous 
pavement there is great variety both of 
design and of merit. There are geometric 
patterns, of course, from elaborate frets to 
mere chessboard squares, not to mention 
those unfortunate combinations of diamonds 
or what not in three shades of marble, 
which inevitably suggest that the pattern 
is set on end. There is foliated ornament 
besides, and a vast number of delightful 
arabesques enlivened with beasts, griffins, 
chimere, and other grotesque monsters. 
The process of restoration is going on, 
however, and how long it will be before 
all this is “as good as new” is doubtful. 
The new work is to be recognised at once 
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cleverness of the painter is of the modern stamp, 
and he has no hesitation in sacrificing all other 
considerations to it. He is as incapable as his 
brother brush of this fin de siécle of understanding 
that it might fairly be expected of him to think 
rather of the enrichment of the cathedral floor 
than of showing how uncommonly well he could 
draw a man’s back or the grace he could put into 
a woman’s pose. There would have been more 
excuse for his neglect of decorative considerations 


the black and white marble is fitted to- 
gether, by the comparative absence of grey cement, 
and by the poverty of the engraved lines filled 
in with hard black—and this notwithstanding the 
obvious beauty of the old work with its grey lines, 
frankly confessing the cemented joints, as if to 
point out the way to a success which the re- 
storer invariably misses. 
Apart from mere restoration, the work is carried 
down to our own day by Professor Franchi, who 
is responsible, more or less, for the designs of the 














THE WONDER OF SIENA. 


three remaining hexagons under the dome and 
the small diamond-shaped divisions round them. 
Whether in designing or adapting, he has worked 
somewhat in the manner of Beccafumi’s earlier 
work adjacent, only with a poorer and scratchier 
line, and with most ill-advised hatching in the 
shadows. His drawings are academically good, 
and there is a certain dramatic effectiveness about 
them. In the Opera del Duomo are two at least 
of the originals from which he has borrowed his 
composition (Elijah and the ravens, and another), 
where the incised lines are all worn away, leaving 
the design only just “laid in,” as it were, in tints 
of grey, grey-green, drab, yellow, red, and black, 
upon the white. These ghosts are very suggestive, 
but Signor Franchi has not taken the hint of 
colour that was in them. There are other frag- 
ments of the old work in the same museum, well 
worth the attention of those interested in the 
subject technically. It is there that one can best 
appreciate the wholesale destruction which is done, 
and being done, in the name of restoration. 

In a report issued some few years ago by 
Consul-General Colnaghi, it is stated officially that 
“the constant need of restoration has made that 
art (ae, the art of inlaying) hereditary among 
Sienese artists.” That is perhaps sufficient (though 
unconscious) condemnation of the idea of such a 
pictorial pavement ab initio. But, given the idea 


of an inlaid pavement, the business of the artist 
should have been (as at one time it was) to make 
the most of the quality of the beautiful material 
That is just what Beccafumi and 


employed. 
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those that came after him have not done. They 
prove themselves—nay, they protest themselves— 
absolutely insensible to its charms, if only by the 
reckless manner in which they hatch it over with 
engraving, until it is only by chance that a clear 
space of marble remains to tell you what it is. 

“Worthy of a place on the wall” is the com- 
mendation commonly passed upon Beccafumi’s work. 
There is condemnation in that too, seeing that 
it was designed for another purpose, for which it 
is not fit; but even for a wall it would have been 
the first thought of the artist in marble, to make 
much of the marble itself. Whether as designs 
for pavement, therefore, or as designs for inlay, 
Beccafumi’s compositions, masterly as the drawing 
may be, are distinctly inferior to those of the 
artists immediately preceding him, some of whose 
designs would have made well-nigh perfect wall 
panels—always, it must be allowed, somewhat out 
of place upon a floor. 

This pavement, then, which should have been 
wall decoration—this pavement which has to be 
protected from the footprints of the faithful by 
unsightly boarding hiding it from sight—this pave- 
ment may be the wonder of Siena, but it is not 
the beauty of Siena. That lies in the town and 
its surroundings, in its Palazzo Publico, its Sala 
Piccolomoni, its cathedral, and all that therein is, 
of which the pavement is only one wonderful item.* 


* The time to see the pavement is during September, when 
it is exposed to view. Ordinarily it is covered over, for pro- 
tection, with boards, which the custodian removes two or three 
at a time to show you portions of the more famous pictures. 
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AN AUTUMN DIRGE. 
(Drawn by Leslie L. Brooke. For Alfred Austin's Poem see opposite page.) 
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An Autumn Dirge. 


OW the last load hath dipped below the brow, 
And the last sheaf been piled and wheeled away 
The pheasants glean among the stubbles gray, 
That wait the coming of the wintry plough, 
And Memory sits and sighs, contrasting Then 
with Now ! 


Stripped is the last straight hop-pole, and the long 
Green loops of bine, with clustering fruitage 
crowned, 
Lie in brown leafless coils upon the ground. 
Gone from the scene the many-coloured throng, 
And Silence waits in vain for sound of shout or song. 


In sylvan spaces o'er the dewy grass 
Creepeth the shadow of a coming grief, 
And now an acorn falls, and now a leaf. 
The secded sedges shiver and sigh,“Alas! 
Fruit, like to flower, is doomcd to perish and 
to pass.” 


The creeper crimsons on the garden wall, 
The last pale rose upon the gable gray, 
Fair but funercal, decorates decay. 
The rounded apple reddens to its fall, 
And Autumn winds her mist, to weave the wintry 
pall. ALFRED AusTIN. 
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“THE SECESSIONISTS.” 
By R. A. M. STEVENSON. 


ECESSION, as may be gathered from the sub- 
title,* is a publication in portfolio form 
of photogravures 


evident at the Universal Exhibition of 1867. For 
some years afterwards that fashion of painting in a 
brown key, practised by such men as Munkacsy or 
de Paal, used to be associated in Paris with the 

school of Munich 





from pictures, 
with a_ preface, 
from the pen of 
Herr Otto Julius 
Bierbaum, which 
tells in a few 
words the reason 
of this collection 
of photogravures, 
and of the tie 
which binds toge- 
ther the authors 
of the pictures 
from which they 


illustrations 

show, as far as black-and-white may, the work 
of the latest movement in that well-known centre 
of art—Munich. Of all German centres of painting, 
Munich is the least isolated and the most European 
in its character and influence. No country has 
altogether escaped the sway of France in the arts, 
but Munich, whilst taking much from Paris, has 
not passed the lesson on unaltered to Europe. A 
Munich school of painting existed and made itself 


* “Secession” (Kine Sammlung von Photogravuren nach 
Bildern und Studien von Mitgliedern des vereins “ Bildender 
Kiinstler Miinchens”). Berlin: Photographische Gesellschaft. 





AN OSTEND FISHERMAN. 
are taken. These (By L. Dill. Reproduced from the Photogravure in “ Secession.”) 


and with the 
name of Piloty. 
At Barbizon, in 
the first half of 
the Seventies, a 
certain clique 
used to consider 
bitumen — almost 
as the necessary 
.~ medium of land- 
scape; the greater 
number were 
foreigners— 
Swedes, Hungari- 
ans and Germans, 
amongst others 
Max Liebermann, now one of the chief leaders of 
the new movement illustrated by “Secession.” 
Paris, the Rome of this century, has attracted 
students from every country; but after Paris, Ant- 
werp and Munich claim a large share of popularity. 
From all parts of the world men have flocked to 
the schools of Munich, and paintings by Munich 
students have been hung in almost every exhibition 
of the world. The Bavarian town offers to painters 
stimulating artistic society, a neighbourhood of fine 
landscape, and an annual exhibition of the first im- 
portance. But vogue in art and power of initiative, 
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far from tending to agreement, have always led to 
discord in the history of painting. No less than 
Paris, Munich has had its divided camps; could 
it be otherwise in a city where art has come to 
be considered an expression of personal feelings 
and ways of seeing? Let attention be called to 
art in any country, by the successful venture of 
one or two men, and straightway individual enter- 
prise is deadened by the machinery of encourage- 
ment and discipline which men are accustomed to 
apply, with some success, to the regulation of the 
less attractive businesses of politics and commerce. 


ON THE SEA SHORE. 


(By L. V. Hofmann. Reproduced from a Photogravure in ‘ Secession.) 


Law, custom, authority, state interference, and red- 
tape are not made for art unless it has ceased to 
be vital, and then they may keep it just breath- 
ing a while longer in a lingering death. As tradi- 
tion freezes into custom, as knowledge hardens into 
science, art rebels, seeking freer elbow-room and 


more mysterious surroundings. Hence, continual 
changes of front and sudden flights of the spirit 
into wild places whenever you would attempt to 
domesticate art in bureaus or in the padded chairs 
of academies. The secession of Munich is only one 
of the effects of the painter’s shyness of regulation. 
Law and order may be the life of some kinds of 
human action, but the blood of art must flow, or 
what once was nourishment becomes poison by stag- 
nation. Certain painters, who feel that a bulwark 
of the past has become a danger of the present, 
that art is being strangled by its fosterers, revolt 
and combine, less for government than for freedom ; 
but they, too, must develop rules and formulas which 
will become in their turn encumbrances and the 
root of dangerous abuses. Meantime these associa- 
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tions serve their purpose and benefit art; for this 
reason no country, not even England, is altogether 
without them. In Paris the Society of the Champ 
de Mars split from the old Salon of the Champs 
Elysées, doubtless in great part because of dangers 
springing from an abuse of good ideals of education. 
The Salon became a place to show just two works of 
every painter, whether he were made by genius or 
by the organised machinery of education. Adver- 
tisement and the commercial element filtered into 
ateliers; the paying ateliers began to tout for pupils; 
the Salon became filled with the works of crammed 
dunces, and the Jury 
with the producers of 
the greatest number of 
machine-made draughts- 
men. Ina word,common- 
place began to stifle genius 
in the Champs Elysées, 
hence the New Salon. 
The new movement 
in Munich was akin to 
the New Salon in Paris, 
and the question one 
asks about a new s0- 
ciety of this kind is, Has 
it strength, individuality, 
and some sparks of 
genius? To those who 
know Munich, who know 
only Paris, to those even 
who study this book 
“Secession,” I think it 
will appear that the new 
Munich society contains, like the old, the names of 
some men who are in the front of art, and who will 
make a reputation based on more than mere mercan- 
tile astuteness in adopting a novelty of fashion. Al- 
though little intercourse takes place between France 
and Germany, yet Frenchmen have taken an interest 
in the art of Munich; and between the advanced 
party of both cities there is some community of 
feeling on matters of art. Of the group of artists 
represented in “Secession,” several men have been 
recompensed officially in Paris—as Liebermann, F. 
Stuck, Ankarcrona, Skarbina, H. Olde, G. Kuehl, 
Triibner, Zuegel, Miiller, von Kalckreuth, Keller, and 
Striitzel. Liebermann and Kuehl are Societaires at 
the Champ de Mars; they, and other men of the same 
clique, exhibit in the annual exhibitions of Paris. 
Impressionistic naturalism, treated in a poetic 
style, forms a great part of the movement, and is seen 
best perhaps in Liebermann’s “Potato Gatherers,” 
in which the figures bear that proportion and re- 
lative importance to the landscape surroundings 
that J.-F. Millet gave them in his epoch-making 
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canvases. Pictures more decidedly landscape in 
feeling, but of broad, modern, impressionistic quality, 
illustrate the work of G. Ankcarcrona, W. Triibner, 
H. Olde, L. Dettmann, G. Kampmann, O. Striitzel, 
and others, to which we may add the reproductions 
of a pastel by T. Mayer-Basel, and a charcoal draw- 
ing by L. Wenban. As in Paris, so in Munich, we 
find amongst the younger men a desire to mark their 
work with the cachet of strangeness, which 
comes from a modern treatment of legend- 
ary, Biblical, mystie, or symbolic subjects. 
Among such men Franz Stuck deserves re- 
mark for his strength and versatility of 
imagination. He has made a success in 
illustration as well as in painting; and his 
work in the first branch of art is full of a 
characteristic humour, sometimes quaint, 
sometimes farcical, and at times sombre and 
terrible. To make fantastic imaginings real 
and convincing by sane naturalistic treatment 
charmed him as it charmed Arnold Bocklin 
before him. “Temptation,” or Eve offering 
Adam the apple, shows something of Stuck’s 
painting of the nude. To those interested in 
F. Stuck it may be useful to know that the 
author of the preface to “Secession” has 
written a book entirely on this painter's 
work, Other pictures of a mystic or symbolic 
kind come from Hierl Deronco, L. von Hof- 
mann, T. T. Heine, and perhaps Max Klinger. 
Landscape with animals by H. Ziigel and V. 
Weishaupt are decidedly French in character, 
and by their arrangement recall Troyon and 
Jacque. French, too, in style are the excellent 
figures in landscape, “ Winter Evening,” by 
O. Eckmann ; and “The Walk,” by Graf von 
Kalckreuth. Interiors, scenes lit by artificial 
light, crowded streets, and the rus in urbe, 
generally constitute a large bulk of modern 
subjects; but it is a mistake to believe these 
motifs, as some do, in any way specially allied 
to impressionism, because they happened to 
please Manet and Whistler. The only truth 
is that more Impressionists, as more human beings, 
live in towns than in the country. Anyway, 
“Secession” has its share of photogravures from 
pictures of busy life, as the interior of a café, called 
“De quoi écrire,” by Skarbina; “A Street Scene,” 
by F. Wahle, showing a dirty suburb in the slush of 
a half-thaw ; and “ A Street in Schwauthal,” by Kell- 
Reutlinger. Portraiture and portrait studies of the 
figure are represented in “ Secession” by photogray- 
ures from pictures by Liebermann, Ankcarcrona, von 
Kalckreuth, A. Keller, Fritz von Uhde, L. Samberger, 
C. Ulrich (see Frontispiece), H. Borchardt, J. Block, 
and others. Of these I think I prefer those in the 


slighter medium of crayon or pastel, as “ My Wife,” 
by Liebermann, and “ Pastel-head,” by F. Stuck, 
partly, no doubt, because they reproduce more 
successfully. Nevertheless, on its intrinsic merits, 
Stuck’s pastel of this strong, imposing, black-eyed 
woman would captivate individual attention ; it has 
that emphasis of choice accents in the face and that 
omission of trivial definitions which charm one so 





A DUET. 
(From the Painting by René Reinike.) 


much in drawings by Old Masters, such as Holbein, 
Watteau, and the early French crayonistes. 

It way be noted that this collection of German 
work comprises the art of men of quite different 
aims and styles. The difference is greater, moreover, 
than I can show in words, even if I could speak of 
all the pictures in the collection. But the move- 
ment at Munich which “Secession ” illustrates is 
not the work of any one clique, nor does it desire 
to advance only one form of painting; its object is 
rather to develop the individuality of its adherents. 


Nore.—An article on “ Munich as an Art-Centre” is in pre- 
paration.—EDITorR. 
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“CLIMBING THE HIMALAYAS.” 
RIOR to the publication by Mr. Fisher Unwin 
of Mr. W. M. Conway’s splendid volume on 
“Climbing the Himalayas,” we enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of seeing Mr. A. D. McCormick’s original 


ROCHESTER CRAGS, FROM THE BALTORS VALLEY. 
(Drawn by A. D. McCormick. From ‘Climbing the Himalayas.”) 


sketches on their exhibition at Clifford’s Inn Hall. We 
are, therefore, better able to judge of how they have 
fared in reproduction and reduction, and must gene- 
rally congratulate the artist on the result, especially 
in the case of the drawings in charcoal and pen-and- 
ink, some of those in wash having suffered by the 
partial extinction of the half-tones. Mr. McCormick 
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is an ideal illustrator to have accompanied an ex- 
plorer into a new country. The secret of his success 
in indicating what most men would have found the 
perfectly unpaintable vastness and grandeur of the 
regions traversed lies in the brilliant suggestive- 
ness of his work, and an ability 
to imply the vague and inexpres- 
sible so wonderfully that—though 
it may seem fanciful to say it— 
his vigorous, dexterously dashed- 
off sketches in black-and-white 
seem to us to furnish truer indi- 
cations of the local colour and 
atmosphere than even his clever 
water-colour transcripts. To these 
qualities he joins a singular alert- 
ness in seizing impressions, the 
power to recognise instantly es- 
sential facts and reject all others, 
accuracy of eye for forms and 
distance, genuinely humorous ap- 
preciation of incident and charac- 
ter, and the gift of rapid precision 
of execution. The opportunities 
of the expedition were exceptional 
in the extreme. The ground 
trodden was virgin to the foot of 
Europeans nearly the whole way. 
Eighty-four days were spent on 
snow or glacier ; the three longest 
known glaciers in the world, out- 
side the Polar regions, were tra- 
versed from end to end, and an 
altitude of 23,000 feet was at one 
time attained. It was amid sur- 
roundings of such splendid novelty 
but terrible rigour that many of 
the sketches were made. In his 
chief, Mr. W. H. Conway, the 
artist found no mere pedantic 
scientist or bag-making sports- 
man, but a man of keenly artistic 
sympathies, who saw with the eyes 
of a painter, and whose delightful 
chronicle is written throughout 
largely from the point of view of 
art, and constantly brightened by 
shrewdly pleasant cesthetic obser- 
vation. Indeed, Mr. Conway has 
made some sacrifice for the sake of artistic effect. 
The opening chapters, dealing with the journey across 
the plains of civilisation, to use his own term, are 
written in a “ flamboyant style of set purpose,” that 
the reserved diction of the more important passages 
may emphasise the difference between “the luxury 
of the plains and the barrenness of the hills.” 
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NIGHT. 
(From the Painting by P. J. R. Sinibaldi. Engraved by Fred Juengling. See next page.) 
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PAUL JEAN RAPHAEL SINIBALDL 





PAUL JEAN RAPHAEL SINI- 
BALDI, two of whose works 
are here reproduced, is an art- 
ist famous in Paris—which, 
despite his name and parent- 
age, is his native city; but to 
all intents and purposes he 





is unknown in Great Britain. - 


None of his works, so far as we recollect, have ever 
been publicly exhibited on this side of the Channel ; 
and we are not aware that any example of his art is 
to be found even in the Scottish private collections, 
which so very generally anticipate, in their recogni- 
tion of distinguished Frenchmen, those of the south 
of the Tweed. In the studios of M. Alfred Stevens 
and M. Cabanel he graduated in art, and since 1881 
has been an exhibitor at the Salon in the Champs 
Elysées. He seems, broadly speaking, to limit 
himself in choice of subject: to two themes—women 
and flowers. But both of these are worlds in them- 
selves, and the painter need seek no wider range 
for the manifestation of all the potentialities of his 
art. M. Sinibaldi takes them in conjunction, but 
under the most varied conditions; sometimes the 
treatment being realistic, at others almost purely 
decorative. Sometimes his work is an artistic 
statement of topical Parisian facts, sometimes it is 
imaginative, symbolic, and allegorical; but women 
and flowers are nearly always the motive. In “ Roses 
and Pinks,” one of his earliest exhibited works, he 
presents us with a leader of Parisian society—a tall 
brunette in faultless ball dress of rose, with long 
black gloves reaching to the elbows, standing erect 
in a bower of flowers in an attitude of which the 
elegance and repose mark the woman of distinc- 
tion. “Field Flowers” gives us a more rustic type 
painted in the open air beneath a blossoming fruit 
tree; and somewhat similar in treatment is “ White 
Lilac and Apple-blossom”—a girl standing in the 
fresh spring sunlight under an apple tree, a line of 
linen drying and fluttering in the breeze and strong 
light offering opportunity for a vigorous exercise in 
the treatment of white, and a descending flock of 
starlings striking black notes against the girl’s light 
dress, quickening the sense of movement and giving 
point to the sentiment of the composition. “Camel- 
lias and Azaleas” is once again a hothouse compo- 
sition—a lady seated amidst palms, azaleas, and 
exotics, wearing an elaborate tea-gown, with a little 
lad in a sailor dress, of British suggestion, lying on 
the white skin of a huge polar bear at her foot. 


“In the Country” takes us back to the green grass 
and open country, and gives us a simple little maiden 
stretched at full length on the herb, an open parasol 
by her side supplying vividity of colour. 

Amongst the painter’s earlier works we should 
mention “The Defile” and “The Daughter of Lesbos.” 
Last year he contented himself with a single canvas 
at the Salon—* Aurora ;” but this May sent two— 
“Holy Mistletoe” and a characteristic portrait of a 
man. The former of these represented a daughter 
of the Druids in robes of spotless white, more or 
less classical in their amplitude and delightfully 
hanging folds. In her arms the girl carried a bunch 
of sacred mistletoe, and in one hand the golden 
sickle with which the hallowed parasite has been 
struck off from the dark trees at the back. It is 
held to be one of the leading pictures of the year. 

Honours, of course, have fallen to M. Sinibaldi, 
in orthodox French manner. His name will be 
found in the fourth class, the Mention Honourable, 
for the Salon of 1886, and two years later he took 
the Travelling Purse. At the great exhibition of 
1889, the Exposition Universelle, he was awarded a 
medal of bronze; and he is a member of the Société 
des Artistes Francais. Amongst his more famous 
Salon works we may cite “A Marriage,” “A Daughter 
of the Rajahs,” a delightfully sympathetic “Manon 
Lescaut” in 1891, and “ Claire, Sing us Your Song” 
in 1892. 

The two works we have chosen for reproduction 
are eminently representative. The stream which 
flows along the rear of the old French village, with 
the tiled roofs and scant poplar trees, and the other 
details of the background in “Spring,” form perhaps 
a little more definite setting than M. Sinibaldi 
generally employs in his plein air effects; but in the 
joy of the half-kneeling maiden who picks her fill 
of the blossoms which star the meadows, we have 
brought before us the artist’s own delight in flowers 
and the gay plentifulness of nature. “ Night” shows 
the artist in his more poetic and idealistic mood— 
but even in the night he must have flowers. A 
black cat, excellently painted, half encircles the 
neck of the virgin with the sad and meditative 
eyes, who passes dreamily through the land, the 
poppies of sleep falling from her as she goes. The 
draperies are handled with consummate skill, not 
only as to the grace of their folds and their tender 
treason to the form they cover, but as to the tex- 
ture and tone, the diaphanous and semi-diaphanous 
gauze being treated with exquisite skill. 
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CLOTH HALL AND HOTEL DE VILLE, YPRES. 


THE TOWN AND CLOTH HALLS OF FLANDERS. 


By ALEXANDER ANSTED. 


OTHIC halls standing in wide 
market squares, with tall cathe- 
dral towers overlooking them ; 
canals lined with profusely de- 
corated houses and narrow streets 
of quaint gables—these constitute 

the main features of the Belgian cities. But of all 

these, their pride lies in their secular halls. Ececle- 
siastical structures disclose the influence of neigh- 
bouring States rather than any national originality ; 
first that of Germany, later of France. The French 
mark is impressed more especially upon Flanders 
and Brabant; and we have in Brussels, Antwerp, 

Ghent, Bruges, and in- other cities, Gothic cathedrals, 

stately in themselves, in which the characteristfes 

of France are strongly evident. The same cannot, 
however, be said of the Town and Cloth Halls, which 
possess a character entirely their own. 

It will be found on examination that certain 
features are common to all these secular buildings. 
The Cloth Halls for the most part display the 
simplicity of the earlier Gothic Age, while the 
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Hotels de Ville are more ornate, and are usually 
covered with that wealth of ornament which the 
later style had learned to indulge in. Each marks 
the spirit of its era. The first, that of pure com- 
merce, when business was entirely paramount, and 
while yet the Government was practically auto- 
cratic ; the second, that of a natural self-governing 
period, resulting in a knowledge of power which 
brought out in the Netherlanders a certain passion 
for architectural display. And in the first we 
naturally find the elements out of which the second 
was begot. 

Simplicity is the characteristic quality of the 
early style; and true to this feeling the horizontal 
line is often very prominent. It will be observed 
here that in one school of modern thought the halls 
of Flanders must, in this respect, be at fault. We 
are not, for the moment, concerned with the pro- 
vince of Gothic design, nor the right or wrong of 
the horizontal line in Gothic buildings; but it is 
important to notice that in these structures it is 
brought out strongly; and in some cases, as, for 
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example, at Ypres, it seems to constitute the 
feature of the design. There, for instance, an un- 
broken sky-line, parapets, and prominent string- 
courses all tend to express the same feeling; while 
the extremely bold manner in which the vertical 
lines of the tower cut the horizontal suddenly in 
half rather impresses us with the value attaching 
to the latter. 

Next among common features is the high-pitched 
and spacious roof, sometimes retiring at the ex- 
tremities as a pavilion. Its form is universal, 
though it serves in various instances a different 
artistic purpose. Dormer windows are to be noticed 
in the majority of the examples here shown, and 
these will be found to have multiplied in rows, as 
time went on, to an almost unlimited extent. The 
pitch of the roof may or may not be the result of 
German influence: it appears to have been so; but 
as developed in Flanders it takes both a character 
and a use to itself. Its lower portion is concealed 
always behind a parapet—the delight of the 
Flemings; and this parapet, though varied to an 
infinite degree, follows the same general design, 
even into the latest Gothic period. And with the 
parapet and roof are to be associated the hexagonal 
or octagonal corner turrets, which are seldom absent 
either in early or late examples. In the Cloth 
Halls they begin by being lightly battlemented ; 
soon, however, they become deeply panelled; and 
lastly, we find them highly decorated and finished 
with graceful pinnacles. 

With the Town Halls, as already remarked, we 
enter a developed rather than a different style. 
Theirs is the age of display. 

A wealth of ornament adorns 
the wall surface ; statues are 
crowded together in niches 
and under canopies, for which 
there is often bare holding 
room; turrets and pinnacles 
become profusely orna- 
mented; spires are brought 
to perfection; windows and 
doorways are set often under 
ogee headings cut into florid 
mouldings. But chief among 
the points of beauty in these 
later buildings are the ar- 
caded lower halls which, it is 
not impossible, may be but a 
development of the rows of 
arched doorways occasionally 
to be observed in the earlier 
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OF FLANDERS. 425 
appears to stand upon a system of slender legs; 
the basement of the Hotel de Ville at Oudenarde 
is quite spider-like. It is but natural then that 
the striving after ornament which distinguishes 
this age should have spread its hand over every- 
thing within its reach; and we find, accordingly, 
that the Cloth Halls were often restored and 
altered, and considerably decorated, after the erec- 
tion of the Hotels de Ville, as though to bring them 
into harmony with those more ornate structures—a 
practice unfortunate from an archeological point 
of view, for their original character has often by 
this means been almost obliterated. 

A tour of inspection of these Halls will amply 
repay the visitor; for it will open up to his view 
much of the ancient prosperity of the dead cities, 
and convince him of the unquenchable artistic 
resources of the Netherlanders even through the 
most degrading period of their history. If we 
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Cloth Hall. They are brought 
to such elegance in a few 
cases that the superstructure 
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enter Flanders at Ostend, half an hour’s journey 
will take us into Bruges. Thus we are plunged at 
once in medias res, and quickly find ourselves in 
the Grande Place, opposite that fine old building 
which supports on its sturdy shoulders the famous 
Belfry of Bruges. This ancient Cloth Hall, now the 
municipal chambers and the “Boucherie,” is of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, but was partly 


HOTEL DE VILLE, OUDENARDE, 


restored, or altered rather, after designs by Master 
Peter Dierucx, of Brussels, in the sixteenth century. 
On each side of the central piece, which contains the 
great entrance, are two storeys of pointed and one 
of square-headed windows ; and immediately above 
the last runs the truly Flemish parapet, ending at 
each extremity in corner turrets. The ground floor 
consists of a row of pointed openings, almost an 
arcade, on each side of the tower base; and this 
feature should be examined closely for comparison 
with the Town Halls of the later style. 

At some distance from the Belfry square, in the 
“Place du Bourg,” stands the Hotel de Ville of 
Bruges. It is an-earlier building than most of its 
class, having been begun about 1375. Within the 
present century it has been completely and taste- 
fully restored in the old style. Six narrow-pointed 
windows are carried with much grace up to the 
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parapet, which is supported on an elaborate corbel 
table and embellished with elegant turrets, three 
in the front and three behind. The interior is 
possessed of a very fine wooden roof of the four- 
teenth century. From here the Counts of Flanders 
took the oath, on their accession, to maintain the 
rights of the citizens of Bruges. Forty-eight niches 
containing modern statues of these princes are 
crowded, in pairs, about 
the facade. On one 
side of the Hotel de 
Ville stands the Cha- 
pelle du Saint Sang, 
in two storeys, the 
lower dating from the 
middle of the twelfth 
century, It is in its 
newer parts a marvel 
of modern restoration. 

Turning now to 
Ypres, which is within 
easy reach of Bruges, 
we find in its vast 
market square the 
most important Cloth 
Hall of Belgium—the 
triumph, indeed, of the 
style. It is difficult to 
describe the grandeur 
of this extensive build- 
ing, or of the “ Place” 
to which it forms so 
imposing an ornament. 
Few secular Gothic 
structures in Europe 
are to be compared 
with it. The earliest 
portion of the hall is 
its tower, the foundation of which was laid in the 
year 1200 by Baldwin IX., Count of Flanders. 
The entire structure occupied in building the 
whole of the thirteenth century. The facade, of 
free-stone, which is over 150 yards in length, 
is pierced by two long rows of very elegant 
pointed windows, all of the same pattern; and fur- 
ther adorned with forty-four statues of the counts 
and their consorts. A corner turret of hand- 
some design, and surmounted with a crocketed 
pinnacle, flanks each of its extremities, and in the 
centre the massive square belfry, also with corner 
turrets, and a pyramidal spire, rises to a height of 
230 feet. The one striking feature in this building 
is the long straight line of pointed windows, which 
is broken only by the tower. It is relieved slightly 
by the courses which divide the storeys, and these, 
naturally, by repetition in the sky-line, which is 
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softened by a graceful coping. And this boldly 
asserted line, the main feature of the design, is, as 
one would suppose, the great point of contention 
with those who regard the horizontal as opposed to 





HOTEL DE VILLE, LOUVAIN. 


Gothic principle. It remains, nevertheless, as a 
perfectly successful treatment of that which, in 
constructive architecture, is certainly one of the 
most difficult and rarely accomplished tasks. 

Attached to the east end of the Cloth Hall is the 
Hotel de Ville, a building in the twisted Renaissance 
style. It can hardly be said to harmonise with the 
Gothic edifice, nor does it seem to contrast with it 
for any settled purpose. But 
it is not unpleasing; indeed, 
from a picturesque point of 
view it is decidedly taking. 
Two main storeys and an 
attic compose its body, which 
is supported on a_ graceful 
colonnade of round arches 
forming an open hall. 

In these two towns then 
we become familiar with the 
style of the Cloth Halls. In 
Bruges we find the Gothic 
town hall, and in Ypres that 
of the Flemish Renaissance. 
It remains now to make ac- 
quaintance with the flam- 
boyant at Oudenarde, and 
with the conjunction of this 
with the classic at Ghent. 

The Hotel de Ville of 
Oudenarde is probably the 
most highly ornate in Belgium. 
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The basement, which constitutes an open hall, con- 
sists of a pointed arcading of much beauty, its open 
colonnade being repeated again in the storeys of the 
belfry. One can but be charmed with the two rows 
of mullioned and transommed windows 
and the richly ornamented attic gables 
which flank the tower on either side; 
these also being repeated, as is so com- 
monly the practice, by lesser dormers 
high up in the roof. Minaret-like turrets 
rise from the corners of the facade and 
from the side gables, which last are fur- 
ther embellished with tiny pinnacles. 
The tout ensemble, it must be admitted, 
is hardly lacking in florid magnificence. 
And, indeed, if there is a fault to be 
found with this little marvel of decora- 
tion, it is that that very decoration has 
been carried just too far. We miss a 
certain quietude of effect; it is as if 
something in this highly wrought-up 
conception had been wasted. A work of 
art is capable, under certain conditions, 
of giving itself away; we should hardly 
seek for the method by which an effect 
has been obtained, so much as for that effect in 
itself. 

As a specimen of architecture, it is sometimes 
claimed that the Gothic portion of the Hétel de 
Ville of Ghent is the most beautiful thing in 
Belgium; and though this is placing rather too 
definite a limit upon popular taste, it certainly 
possesses features which are hardly to be met with 
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elsewhere. Long rows of heavily cusped and richly 
ornate windows run down the northern facade, and 
are interrupted about half-way by a handsome bay 
or semi-tower rising up to the parapet. But though 


the wealth of decoration which adorns the wall 
surface is so great, and though there is little or no 
space to speak of without something to give it a 
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high finish, it would be difficult to say that anything 
is over-done. The corner, which is the chief point 
of interest, is worthy of the closest inspection ; and, 
fortunately, a better view of it is to be obtained 
than of any other portion; the whole, so narrowly 
do the streets close in on every side, being ex- 
tremely difficult to comprehend in one view. 

To this culminating effort of the Gothic era—in 
somewhat grotesque contrast to it, or as it were to 
establish once and for ever the infinite gulf which 
divides the two great schools of art—has been 
attached the hardly less remarkable facade of pure 
Renaissance design. Three tiers of pilasters, be- 
tween each of which is recessed a plain window, 
the whole surmounted by a heavy cornice, form the 
main features of this front, which is entered through 
a shallow portico reached by two flights of side 
steps. Above, in the gabled windows of the roof, 


a trifle more play of fancy has been indulged in; 
and there are traces of the more generally recog- 
nised Flemish style. 
styles, though by no means pleasing, 
striking. 

Passing on now to Brussels, the Hotel de Ville 


The combination of these 
is undeniably 
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immediately faces us as we enter its place, and the 
coup-dceil is most impressive. The hotel is 
quadrangular in plan. Its length is about 200 
feet, its depth 110 feet. The rich facade was 
begun in 1401, and forty years later the tower was 
raised up at the northern extremity of the build- 
ing, which was then regarded as finished. But at 
length another wing was added to the northern side 
of the tower, in a style not absolutely following 
that already erected, but so nearly like it that in 
a casual survey no great difference is to be noticed. 
This materially altered the original design, and as 
the new wing was only carried to about half the 
length of the old, it comes 
about that the tower is out of 
the centre; eleven of the arches, 
which form a shallow basement 
hall, occupy its southern or 
right-hand side, while only six 
run from it towards the left— 
a peculiarity which, however, 
detracts nothing from the ex- 
quisite beauty of the whole. 
Above the basement arches run 
two long rows of windows, with 
a central storey on the older 
portion of the building, almost 
too profusely decorated with 
modern statues of the Dukes 
of Brabant. A battlemented 
parapet surmounts these; while 
the steeply-pitched roof is oc- 
cupied by four lines of dormer lights. The tower 
was built about 1440 to 1454 by Master Jan van 
Ruysbroeck, who is said to have spared neither 
pains nor money in rendering his work as solid as 
it is artistic. The spire rises to some 370 feet, 
and is surmounted by a large gilded figure of St. 
Michael and the Dragon, the work of Van Proed 
(1451). It is to be distinguished among all those 
of Belgium for its elegance of design, its grace of 
line, and its lightness of construction—*percée a 
jour et découpée comme une dentelle;” a fitting 
ornament, indeed, in the centre of the lace-making 
industry. 

Immediately opposite stands the Maison du Roi, 
where, in earlier days, was stationed the guard of 
the princes, from whence its name. It was erected 
at the end of the sixteenth century, and to-day 
displays something both of the Gothic and Renais- 
sance—the result of recent restorations—though the 
design is distinctly Gothic. A restoration was 
effected in the seventeenth century, but so badly was 
the work done that it was resolved to remodel the 
whole in its original state; and this was begun in 
1877 and continued for six years or more. Since 














THE TOWN 
then considerable embellishments have been added, 
which are only just, if indeed they are yet, com- 
pleted. It is a very handsome building, if not in 
the best of taste. 

There is still another Town Hall to be noticed— 
viz., that of Louvain. Here three storeys of ten 
poirfted windows between niched statues, standing 
upon brackets, each of which is a piece of grotesque 
medieval sculpture in itself, compose into the main 
facade, which is flanked by corner turrets. ‘The 
topmost row of figures represents the sovereign lords 
of Louvain, the central and lowest various citizens 
of the city. The building forms a delightful centre- 
piece in the square; but it lacks a tower. And 
opposite stands the church of St. Pierre, with only 
half a tower, so that if anything is wanting 
in the picture it is the upright line. 

We have now seen the Gothic halls in 
their prime; in conjunction, sometimes, with 
the Renaissance, but—except in Ghent, and 
even there departing to a very limited ex- 
tent—always Flemish. Turning to Malines 


we are confronted with another element, 
totally foreign in style as in feeling — 


namely, the German. The old Cloth Hall 
in the Grande Place, to-day a police-station 
—a building of many dates, of peaks and 
gables, of tawny colour and rich texture, 
yet one but little regarded by visitors to 
the town, and seldom if ever considered be- 
side the more important halls of the country 
—is not the less one of the most interesting, 
for it marks definitely a limit of German 
influence. It is originally of the fifteenth 
century, having been begun in 1450, but left 
incomplete; and to it a superstructure was 
added a century later. It is a long, some- 
what low, building of curious form—one por- 
tion being Gothic, another of the Flemish 
tenaissance, and a third of a nondescript 
German pattern. There are ample evidences 
of the earlier building; the ground floor is 
occupied with a long row of pointed doorways, 
those on the north side of the entrance having 
been built up and repierced with openings of 
no interest: the traces of the arches are, 
however, still to be seen. The hall is al- 
together a mixture of details of various dates 
and countries; none in themselves of particular in- 
terest, but which, united together, and in this place, 
are of no little archeological importance. 

A short run by rail across a flat country leads 
us through the great suburb of Berchem into 
Antwerp, essentially a city of architectural interest. 
But full as it is of antiquities such as are hardly to 
be met with elsewhere, yet it is without a Gothic 
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hall. The Hotel de Ville, in the Grande Place, has 
length and the solidity of the classic school ; nor is 
it without a certain grandeur. But it is entirely 
unlike those now under consideration; and, with 
all its size and imposing effect, is altogether un- 
worthy to be placed beside them. 

We have now seen the plain Gothie of Bruges, 
the magnificent breadth of Ypres, and the more 
modern Renaissance Hotel de Ville attached to its 
Cloth Hall. We have been able to gather, to a 
very limited extent, how far Gothie ornament may 
be carried, and where it should stop, in buildings 
so ornate as the Town Hall of Oudenarde, and the 
more chaste, though still highly decorated, front of 
Ghent; and at the latter place we have seen the 
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HOTEL DE VILLE, GHENT. 


Gothie in its last effort superseded by the Renais- 
sance in its coldest and most realistic garb. We 
have walked round that grandest of squares at 
Brussels ; Louvain has showed to us the last of the 
style; Malines its absorption. And finally at 
Antwerp we discover it—possibly under the influence 
of the painter politician and his sehool—te have 
become completely extinct. 





























DESIGN FOR A CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 


- (By Alfred Recoura. Awarded the Prix de Rome.) 


OUR ILLUSTRATED 


E have pleasure in reproducing in these pages 

the portrait of Miss Eleanor L. Mercer, the most 
successful student in connection with South Ken- 
sington this year. The prizes which she has gained 
are two gold medals—one for a modelled design for 
a gold cup, and the 
other for a sheet 
of designs of silver- 
smith’s work—two 
national books for 
modelling animals 
and figures in 
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in repoussé work. In 1891 she gained the scholar- 
ship—only then founded—of £52 per annum 
offered by the Council of the Sheftield School of 
Art for designers; this she has held for three 





years. In that period she won several awards, 
both local and 
national, by her 


designs —one of 
which, to the value 
of £21, was given 
by the Duke of 
Norfolk for the cup 

















M1Ss ELEANOR MERCER. 


(From a Photograph by G. V. Yates, 
Sheffield.) 


relief, and the Princess of 
Wales’s Scholarship— 
awarded to the lady who 
takes the highest award in 
the national competition of 
the year. Miss Mercer has 
had an exceptionally bril- 
liant career as an art 
student, and promises to 
take a high place in the 
ranks of designers. Born 
in 1871, she entered the 
Sheffield School of Art 
at the age of fifteen, and 
devoted her attention to 
designing for silver-work. 
For this purpose she went 
through a course of training 








NATIONAL GOLD MEDAL DESIGN 
(By Miss Eleanor Mercer.) 








THE LATE AUGUSTE CAIN. 


(From a Photograph by Pirou, Rue 
Royale, Paris.) 


which this year gains the 
national gold medal. This 
cup is modelled in wax 
on a shape made by Miss 
Mercer herself, and is two 
feet in height. The other 
work, which want of space 
prevents our reproducing, 
consists of designs for a 
silver bell in repoussé work, 
and a chatelaine set; the 
latter of which especially 
show a high degree of deli- 
cacy and taste. 

We have to record the 
death of Auguste Cain, the 
distinguished French animal 
sculptor. He was the son 
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of a poor soldier, and was born in 1822. At the 
age of ten he was apprenticed to a furniture manu- 
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pupil in Barye’s drawing class at the Jardin des 
Plantes. There his talents found a congenial outlet; 





JUDITH SHOWING THE HEAD OF HOLOPHERNES TO THE PEOPLE OF BETHULIA. 


(By J. M. A. Leroux. Awarded the Grand Prix de Rome. Photograph by Bernaudet and Avon.) 


facturer, and six years later obtained admission to 
the studio of Rude. After some time he became a 





ANNA MARIA VAN SHURMANN. 


(By Gerard Dow. Recently acquired by the National 
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Gallery.) 


and after Barye had introduced him to the manu- 
facturers of bronze statuettes, &c., he was always 





ACHILLES PUTTING ON HIS ARMOUR. 


(By C. A. A. Roux. Awarded the Grand Pria de Rome. 


Photograph by Bernaudet and Avon.) 
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fully employed. His ambition led him to higher 
flights than the designing of mere ornament, and 
he turned his attention to animal groups. In 
1852 Cain became the son-in-law of Mené, the 


THE HON. MISS MONCKTON. 
(By Sir J. Reynolds, P.R.A. Recently sold at Christie's.) 


sculptor, and was associated with him in the sale of 
their joint works. In 1864 he obtained a medal for 
the figure of a lioness, and from that time his posi- 
tion as an animal sculptor was assured, commissions 
following in quick succession. He was looked upon 
as the rightful successor to Barye, and Paris 
showed her appreciation of him by placing his 
works in prominent positions in her public places. 
His groups of animals—the lions of the Hotel de 
Ville, and of the Tuileries; “The Lion and Ostrich,” 
of the Luxembourg; “The Tiger strangling a 
Crocodile,” also in the Tuileries gardens—are well 
known to all visitors to Paris for their vigour and 
force. One of his other most important works— 
a group of dogs—is over the entrance at Chantilly. 
Cain was created an officer of the Legion of Honour 
in 1882. 

We reproduce the successful works in the com- 
petition for the Prix de Rome at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. In painting, the prize was awarded to 
M. J. M. A. Leroux, for a representation of “ Judith 
showing the Head of Holophernes to the People of 
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Bethulia.” M. Leroux is twenty-three years of age, 
and was born in Paris. He studied under Bonnat. 
For his figure of “Achilles Putting on His Ar- 
mour after the Death of Patroclus,” M. Constant 
Antoine Ambroise Roux takes the Grand Prix for 
sculpture. He was born at Marseilles in 1865, 
and is a pupil of MM. Cavelier and Barrias. The 
successful architectural student is M. Alfred Recoura. 
He was born at Grenoble in 1864, and is a pupil of 
M. Pascal. We publish the perspective elevation 
of his design for “A Central School of Arts and 
Manufactures.” 

The Dutch section at the National Gallery has 
been added to considerably of late, and one of the 
recent acquisitions is the portrait of “Anna Maria 
Van Shurmann,” the work of Gerard Dow, which 
is hung in Room X. (No. 1,415). 

The purchase of Reynolds’s “ Lady Betty Delmé 
and her Children” for the enormous sum of eleven 
thousand guineas at the Fountaine sale was referred 
to in last month’s “ Chronicle of Art.” Our repro- 


duction is from the mezzotint by Valentine Green. 
At the same sale another picture by Reynolds— 


LADY BETTY DELME AND HER CHILDREN. 
(By Sir J. Reynolds, P.R.A. Recently sold at Christie's.) 


the “Portrait of the Hon. Miss Monckton ”—was 
sold for £7,500. This we reproduce from John 
Jacobe’s mezzotint of the picture. 








